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serene penne 


ENGLISH writers have done more for the illustration of Spanish 
history than for that of any other, except their own. To say nothing 
of the recent general compendium, executed for the ‘“ Cabinet Cyclo- 
peedia,’”” a work of singular acuteness and information, we have 
particular narratives of the several reigns, in an unbroken series, from 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth (the First of Spain) to Charles the 
Third, at the close of the last century, by authors whose names are 
a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of their productions. It 1s 
singular, that, with this attention to the modern history of the Penin- 
sula, there should be no particular account of the period which may 
be considered as the proper basis of 1t,—the reign of Ferdinand and 
Tsabella. 

In this reign, the several States, into which the country had been 
broken up for ages, were brought under a common rule; the kingdom 
of Naples was conquered; America discovered and colonised ; the 
ancient empire of the Spanish Arabs subverted, the dread tribunal of 
the Modern Inquisition established, the Jews, who contributed so 
sensibly to the wealth and civilisation of the country, were banished ; 
and, in fine, such changes were mtroduced into the interior adminis- 
tration of the monarchy, as have left a permanent impression on the 
character and condition of the nation. 

The actors in these events were every way suited to their impor- 
tance. Besides the reigning sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella,—the 
latter, certainly, one of the most interesting personages in history,— 
we have, im political affairs, that consummate statesman, Cardinal 
Ximenes; in military, the “‘ Great Captain,’ Gonsalvo de Cordova; 
and in maritime, the most successful navigator of any age, Chnisto- 
pher Columbus; whose entire biographies fall within the limits of this 
period. Even such portions of it as have been incidentally touched 
by English writers, as the Italian wars, for example, have been drawn 
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so exclusively from French and Itahan sources, that they may ve said 
to be untrodden ground for the historian of Spain.* 

It must be admitted, however, that an account of this reign could 
not have been undertaken at any preceding period with anything hke 
the advantages at present afforded, owing to the hght which recent 
researches of Spanish scholars, im the greater freedom of mnquiry now 
enjoyed, have shed on some of its most interesting and least famihar 
features. The most important of the works to which I allude are, 
the History of the Inquisition, from official documents, by its secre- 
tary, Liorente; the analysis of the political institutions of the kingdom, 
by such writers as Marina, Sempere, and Capmany , the literal version, 
now made for the first time, of the Spamsh-Arab chronicles, by Conde; 
the collection of original and unpublished documents, ulustrating the 
lustory of Columbus and the early Castihan navigators, by Navarrete ; 
and lastly, the copious Wlustiations of Isabella’s reign by Clemencin, 
the late lamented secretary of the Royal Academy of History, forming 
the sixth volume of its valuable Memorrs. 

It was the knowledge of these facilities for doing justice to this 
subject, as well as its intrinsic merits, which led me, ten years since, 
to select 1; and surely no subject could be found more suitable for 
the pen of an American, than a history of that reign, under the aus- 
pices of which the existence of his own favoured quarter of the globe 
was first revealed As [ was conscious that the value of the history 
must depend mamly on that of its materials, I have spared neither 
pains nor expense, from the first, m collecting the most authentic. 
In accomplishing this, I must acknowledge the services of my friends, 
Mr. Alexander H Everett, then mimster plenipotentiary from the 
United States to the court of Madmd, Mr. Arthur Middleton, secre- 
tary of the American legation; and, above all, Mr. O. Rich, uow 
American consul for the Balearic Islands, a gentleman whose extensive 
bibhographical knowledge and unwearied researches during a long 
residence in the Peninsula, have been liberally employed for the benefit 
both of his own country and of England. With such assistance, I flatter 


* The only Instories of this reign by Continental writers, with which I am 
acquainted, are the ‘‘ Histoire des Rois Cathohques Ferdinand et Isabelle, per 
YAbbé Mignot, Pans, 1766,” and the “Geschichte dev Raving Retiaead dea 
Katholischen, von Rupert Becker, Prag und Lerpug, 1790” heir authors have 
employed the most accesmble materials only in the compilation ; and, indeed, 
they lay claim to no great research, which would seem to be precluded by the 
extent of their works, m neither mstance exceeding two volumes duodecumo, They 
have the merit of exhibiting, in a ample perspicnous form, those events which, 
lying on the surface, may be found more or less expanded in most general histories. 
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myself that I havé been enabled to secure whatever can materially 
conduce to the illustration of the period in question, whether in the 
form of chronicle, memoir, private correspondence, legal codes, or 
official documents. Among these are various contemporary manu- 
scripts, covering the whole ground of the narrative, none of which 
have been printed, and some of them but little known to Spanish 
scholars. In obtaimmg copies of these from the public hbraries, I 
roust add, that I have found facilities under the present liberal govern- 
ment which were denied me under the preceding In addition to these 
sources of information, I have availed myself, in the part of the work 
occupied with literary criticism and history, of the library of my friend 
Mr George Ticknor, who, during a visit to Spain, some years since, 
collected whatever was rare and valuable in the literature of the 
Peninsula. I must further acknowledge my obligations to the hbrary 
of Harvard University, in Cambridge, from whose rich repository of 
books relating to our own country I have derived material aid and, 
lastly, I must not omit to notice the favours of another kind, for 
which I am indebted to my friend Mr Wiliam H Gardiner, whose 
judicious counsels have been of essential benefit to me in the revision 
of my labours. 

In the plan of the work, I have not limited myself to a strict 
chronological narrative of passing events; but have occasionally 
paused, at the expense, perhaps, of some interest in the story, to seek 
such collateral information as might bring these events into a clearer 
view. I have devoted a liberal portion of the work to the literary 
progress of the nation, conceiving this quite as essential a part of its 
history as civil and military details I have occasionally introduced, 
at the close of the chapters, a critical notice of the authorities used, 
that the reader may form some estimate of their comparative value and 
credibility. Finally, 1 have endeavoured to present him with such an 
account of the state of affairs, both before the accession and at the 
demise of the Catholic sovereigns, as might afford him the best pots 
of view for surveying the entire results of thew reign 

Flow far I have succeeded in the execution of this plan must be 
left to the reader’s candid judgment. Many errors he may be able to 
detect. Sure I am, there can be no one more sensible of my defi- 
ciencies than myself; although it was not till after practical experience 
that I could fully estimate the difficulty of obtaining anything hke a 
faithful portraiture of a distant age, amidst the shifting hues and 
perplexing cross-hghts of histone testimony. From one class of 
errors my subject necessarily exempts me,—those founded on national 
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so exclusively from French and Itahan sources, that they may ve said 
to be untrodden ground for the historian of Spain.* 

It must be admitted, however, that an account of this reign could 
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the advantages at present afforded, owing to the hght which recent 
researches of Spanish scholars, in the greater freedom of inquiry now 
enjoyed, have shed on some of its most interesting and least familar 
features. The most important of the works to which I allude are, 
the History of the Inquisition, from official documents, by its secre- 
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the collection of original and unpublished documents, illustrating the 
nstory of Columbus and the early Castihan navigators, by Navarrete ; 
and lastly, the copious illustrations of Isabella’s reign by Clemencin, 
the late lamented secretary of the Royal Academy of History, forming 
the sixth volume of its valuable Memoirs. 

It was the knowledge of these facilities for doing justice to this 
subject, as well as its mtrinsic merits, which led me, ten years since, 
to select it; and surely no subject could be found more suitable for 
the pen of an American, than a history of that reign, under the aus- 
pices of which the existence of his own favoured quarter of the globe 
was first revealed As I was conscious that -the value of the history 
must depend mainly on that of its matenals, I have spared neither 
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Mr. Alexander H Everett, then minister plempotentiary from the 
United States to the court of Madmd; Mr. Arthur Middleton, secre- 
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“ The only histories of this reign by Continental writera, with which I am 
acquainted, are the ‘‘ Historre des Rois Catholiques Ferdinand et Isabelle, per 
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or party feeling. I may have been more open to oe senate 
of too strong a bias in favour of my principal actors ; ah sini wie 
noble and interesting 1 themselves, naturally beget a sort o elie zi , 
akin to friendship, mm the historian’s mind, accustomed to the daily 
contemplation of them. Whatever defects may be charged on the 
work, I can at least assure myself, that it 1s an honest record of a 
reign important im itself, new to the reader in an English dress, and 
resting on a solid basis of authentic materials, such as probably 
could not be met with out of Spam, nor in it without much 
Ity. 
pe I shall be acquitted of egotism, although I add a few words 
respecting the pecular embarrassments I have encountered in com- 
posing this History. Soon after my arrangements were made, early 
in 1826, for obtaming the necessary materials from Madrid, I was 
deprived of the use of my eyes for all purposes of reading and writing, 
and had no prospect of again recovering it. This was a serious 
obstacle to the prosecution of a work requiring the perusal of a large 
mass of authorities, in various languages, the contents of which were 
to be carefully collated, and transferred to my own pages, verified by 
minute reference * Thus shut out from one sense, I was driven to 
rely exclusively on another, and to make the ear do the work of the 
eye. With the assistance of a reader, uninitiated, 1t may be added, 
im any modern language but his own, I worked my way through 
several venerable Castilian quartos, until I was satisfied of the prac- 
ticability of the undertaking. I next procured the services of one 
more competent to ad me in pursuing my lustorical mquines. The 
process was slow and irksome enough, doubtless, to both parties, at 
least till my ear was accommodated to foreign sounds, and an anti- 
quated, oftentimes barbarous phraseology, when my progress became 
more sensible, and I was cheered with the prospect of success. It 
certainly would have been a far more serious misfortune to be led thus 
bhndfold through the pleasant paths of literature, but my track 
stretched, for the most part, across dreary wastes, where no beauty 
lurked to arrest the traveller’s eye and charm his senses, After 
persevering im this course for some years, my eyes, by the blessing of 


* “To comple a history from vamous authors when they can only be consulted 
by other eyes, 1s not easy, nor possible, but with more skilful and attentive help 
than can be commonly obtained ” (Johnson’s Lnfe of Milton ) Ths remark of the 
great critic, which first engaged my attention in the midst of my embarrassments, 


ae discouraging at first, m the end stimulated the desire to overcome 
em, 
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Providence, recovered sufficient strength to allow me to use them, 
with tolerable freedom, in the prosecution of my labours, and in the 
revision of all previously written. I hope I shall not be misunderstood, 
as stating these circumstances to deprecate the severity of criticism, 
since [ am inclined to think the greater circumspection I have been 
compelled to use has left me, on the whole, less exposed to inaccu- 
racies than I should have been 1n the ordinary mode of composition. 
But, as I reflect on the many sober hours I have passed in wading 
through black-letter tomes, and through manuscripts whose doubtful 
orthography and defiance of all punctuation were so many stumbling- 
blocks to my amanuensis, it calls up a scene of whimsical distresses, 
not usually encountered, on which the good-natured reader may, 
perhaps, allow I have some right, now that I have got the better of 
them, to dwell with satisfaction. 

I will only remark, in conclusion of this too prolix discussion about 
myself, that, while making my tortoise-like progess, I saw what I had 
fondly looked upon as my own ground, (having lain unmolested by 
any other invader for so many ages,) suddenly entered, and in part 
occupied, by one of my countrymen. I allude to Mr. Irving’s 
‘* History of Columbus,” and ‘‘ Chronicle of Granada,” the subjects 
of which, although covering but a small part of my whole plan, form 
certainly two of its most brilliant portions Now, alas! if not devoid 
of interest, they are at least stripped of the charm of novelty - for 
what eye has not been attracted to the spot on which the hght of that 
writer’s genius has fallen P 

I cannot quit the subject which has so long occupied me, without 
one glance at the present unhappy condition of Spain, who, shorn of 
her ancient splendour, humbled by the loss of empire abroad, and 
credit at home, 1s abandoned to all the evils of anarchy. Yet deplor- 
able as this condition is, it 1s not so bad as the lethargy in which she 
has been sunk for ages Better be hurmed forward for a season on 
the wings of the tempest, than stagnate in a death-lke calm, fatal 
alike to intellectual and moral progress. The crisis of a revolution, 
when old things are passing away, and new ones are not yet esta- 
blished, 1s, indeed, fearful. Even the 1mmediate consequences of its 
achievement are scarcely less so to a people who have yet to learn by 
experiment the precise form of institutions best suited to their wants, 
and to accommodate thew character to these institutions. Such 
results must come with time, however, if the nation but be true to itself. 
And that they will come, sooner or later, to the Spaniards, surely no 
one can distrust who 1s at all conversant with thew earlier history, 
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and has witnessed the examples it affords of heroic virtue, devoted 
patriotism, and generous love of freedom. 


‘¢ Ché lantico valore 
non é ancor morto.” 


Clouds and darkness have, indeed, settled thick around the throne 
of the youthful Isabella; but not a deeper darkness than that which 
covered the land in the first years of her illustrious namesake; and 
we may humbly trust, that the same Providence which guided her 
reign to sO prosperous a termimation, may carry the nation safe 
through its present perils, and secure to 1t the greatest of earthly 
blessings, civil and religious liberty. 





November, 1837. 
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pence Comma 


Srncz the publication of the First Edition of this work it has 
undergone a careful revision; and this, aided by the communications 
of several intelligent friends, who have taken an interest in its success, 
has enabled me to correct several verbal inaccuracies, and a few 
typographical errors, which had been previously overlooked. While 
the Second Edition was passing through the press, I received, also, 
copies of two valuable Spanish works having elation to the reign of 
the Catholic sovereigns, but which, as they appeared during the recent 
troubles of the Peninsula, had not before come to my knowledge. For 
these I am indebted to the politeness of Don Angel Calderon de la 
Barca, late Spanish Minister at Washington; a gentleman whose 
frank and liberal manners, personal accomplishments, and inde- 
pendent conduct in public life, have secured for him deservedly high 
consideration in the United States, as well as in his own country. 

I must still further acknowledge my obligations to Don Pascual de 
Gayangos, the learned author of the “ Mahommedan Dynasties im 
Spain,” recently published mm London,—a work, which from its 
thorough investigation of original sources, and its fine spirit of 
criticism, must supply, what has been so long felt to be a desideratum 
with the student,—the means of forming a perfect acquaintance with 
the Arabian portion of the Peninsular annals. There fell into the 
hands of this gentleman, on the breaking up of the convents of 
Saragossa, 1n 1835, a mich collection of original documents, compre- 
hending, among other things, the autograph correspondence of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and of the principal persons of thei court. 
It formed, probably, part of the library of Geronimo Zunita, historio- 
grapher of Aragon, under Philip II., who, by virtue of his office, was 
intrusted with whatever documents would illustrate the history of the 
country. This rare collection was left at his death to a monastery in 
his native city. Although Zurita is one of the principal authonties 
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for the present work, there are many details of interest in this corre- 
spondence, which have passed unnoticed by him, even when forming 
the basis of his conclusions. And I have gladly availed myself of the 
hberality and great kindness of Sefor de Gayangos, who has placed 
these MSS. at my disposal, transcribing such as I have selected, for 
the corroboration and furtber ulustration of my work. The difficulties 
attending this labour of love will be better appreciated when it is 
understood that the original writing 1s in an antiquated character, 
which few Spanish scholars of the present day could comprehend, and 
often in cypher, which requires much patience and mgenuity to 
explain. With these various emendations, it 1s hoped that the present 
Edition may be found more deserving of that favour from the English 
publec, which has been so courteously accorded to the preceding. 


Maron, 1841. 
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SECTION I. 


VIEW OF THE CASTILIAN MONARCHY BEFORE THE FIFTEENTH OENTURY. 


Barly History and Constitution of Castile—Invasion of the Arabs—Slow Reconquest of 
the Country—Religious Enthusiasm of the Spaniards—Influence of their Minstrelsy— 
Their Chivalry—Castihan Town~—Cortes—Its Powers—Its Boldness—Wealth of the 
Cities—The Nobihty—Their Pnvileges and Wealth—Knights—Clergy—Poverty of 
the Crown—Limuted Extent of the Prerogative. 


For several hundred years after the great Saracen invasion in the 
beginning of the eighth century, Spain was broken up into a number of 
small but imdependent states, divided in their interests, and often in 
deadly hostility with one another. It was mbhabited by races the most 
dissimilar in their origin, religion, and government, the least 1:mportant 
of which has exerted a sensible influence on the character and institutions 
of its present inhabitants. At the close of the fifteenth century these 
various races were blended into one great nation, under one common 
rule. Its territorial limits were widely extended by discovery and 
ee ee Its domestic institutions, and even its literature, were 
moulded into the form, which, to a considerable extent, they have 
maintained to the present day. It 1s the object of the present narrative 
to exhibit the period in which these momentous results were effected,— 
the reign of Ferdimand and Isabella. ; 

By the middle of the fifteenth century, the number of states into 
which the country had been divided was reduced to four: Castile, 
Aragon, Navarre, and the Moorish kingdom of Granada. The last, com- 
prised within nearly the same hmits as the modern province of that name, 
was all that remained to the Moslems of their once vast possessions in 
the Peninsula. Its concentrated population gave 1t a degree of strength 
altogether disproportioned to the extent of its territory ; and the profuse 
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: i ich rivalled that of the ancient caliphs, was 
ie ome hae : ber, industrious people, under whom 
rted by the labours of a sober, 
necieulture and several of the mechanic arts had reached a degree of 
excellence probably unequalled in any other part of Europe during the 
Maite Ligie kingdom of Navarre, embosomed within the Pyrenees, = 
often attracted the avarice of neighbouring and more powerful sta . 
But since their selfish schemes operated as a mutual check upon eac 
other, Navarre still continued to maintain her mdependence when all the 
smaller states mn the Penmsula had been absorbed mm the gradually 
i ing dominion of Castile and Aragon. _ 
ee This latter kingdom comprehended the province of that name, together 
with Cataloma and Valencia. Under its auspicious chmate and free 
litical institutions, its inhabitants displayed an uncommon share of 
intellectual and moral energy. Its long line of coast opened the way to 
an extensive and flourishing commerce; and its enterprising navy 
indemnified the nation for the scantmess of 1ts termtory at home, by 
the 1mportant foreign conquests of Sardimia, Sicily, Naples, and the 
Balearic Isles. 

The remaining provinces of Leon, Biscay, the Asturias, Galicia, Old 
and New Castile, Estremadura, Murcia, and Andalusia, fell to the crown 
of Castile, which, thus extending its sway over an unbroken line of 
country from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean, seemed by the 
magnitude of its territory, as well as by its antiquity (for 1t was there 
that the old Gothic monarchy may be said to have first revived after the 
great Saracen invasion), to be entitled to a preeminence over the other 
states of the Penimsula. This claim, indeed, appears to have been 
recognised at an early period of her history. Aragon did homage to 
Castile for her ve, en the western bank of the Ebro until the 
twelfth century , as did Navarre, Portugal, and, at a later period, the 
Moorish kingdom of Granada.* And, when at length the various states 
of Spain were consolidated mnto one monarchy, the capital of Castile 
became the capital of the new empire, and her language the language of 
the court and of lterature. 

It will facilitate our inquiry into the circumstances which immediately 
led to these results, 1f we briefly glance at the promment features in the 
early history and constitution of the two principal Chnstian states, 
Castile and Aragon, previous to the fifteenth century. 

The Visigoths, who overran the Peninsula in the fifth century, brought 
with them the same hberal principles of government which distinguished 
their Teutonic brethren. Their crown was declared elective by a formal 
legislative act. Laws were enacted in the great national councils, com- 
posed of prelates and nobihty, and not unfrequently ratified in an 


* Aragon was formally released from this homage in 1177, and Portugal in 1264 The 
King of Granada, Aben Alahmar, swore fealty to St Ferdimand in 12465, Weedine himself to 
the poyment of an annual rent, to serve under him with a stupulated number of his 
knights m war, and personally attend Cortes when summoned, —a W. cal stypulation this 
for a Mahometan prince 
+ Navarre was inconsiderable, and bore too near a resemblance in its yovernment to 
the other Penmsular kingdoms, to require a separate notice, for which, indeed, the 
national writers afford but very scanty materials. The Moorsh empire of Granada, go 
attention Pyteels, and so diesimilar, ao fon vo conahen © oe particular 
ttention, e deferred the consideration o ow ri History 
Which is occupied with its subversion. See Part ‘a chap. 8” anes sc 
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assembly of the people. Their code of jurisprudence, although abound- 
ing in frivolous detail, contamed many admirable provisions for the 
vegan hess justice ; and, in the degree of civil liberty which it accorded 
to the Roman inhabitants of the country, far transcended those of most 
of the other barbarians of the North.* | In short, their simple polity 
exhibited the germ of some of those institutions which, with other 
nations, and under happier auspices, have formed the basis of a welle 
regulated constitutional hberty. 

ut while in other countries the principles of a free government were 
slowly and gradually unfolded, their development was much accelerated. 
in Spain by an event, which, at the time, seemed to threaten their total 
extinction,—the great Saracen invasion at the beginning of the eighth 
century. The religious, as well as the political institutions of the Arabs, 
were too dissimilar to those of the conquered nation, to allow the former 
to exercise any very sensible influence over the latter in these particulers. 
In the spirit of toleration which distinguished the early followers of 
Mahomet, they conceded to such of the Goths as were willing to continue 
among them after the po Na the freo enjoyment of their religious, as 
well as many of the c1 pe eee which they possessed under the 
ancient monarchy.t Under this hberal dispensation it cannot be doubted 
that many preferred remaining in the pleasant ge of their ancestors, 
to hea them for a life of poverty and toil. These, however, appear 
to have been chiefly of the lower order ,f and the men of higher rank 
or of more generous sentiments, who refused to accept a nominal and, 
precarious independence at the hands of their oppressors, escaped from 
the overwhelming inundation into the neighbouring countries of France, 
Italy, and Brita, or retreated behind those natural fortresses of the 
north, the Asturian hills and the Pyrenees, whither the victorious 
Saracen disdained to pursue them. 

Here the broken remnant of the nation endeavoured to revive the 
forms at least of the ancient government. But 1t may well be conceived 
how imperfect these must have been under a calamity which, breaking 
up all nw artificial distinctions of society, seemed to resolve 1t at once 
into 1ts primitive equality. The monarch, once master of the whole 
Peninsula, now beheld his empire contracted to a few barren in- 
hospitable rocks. The noble, mstead of the broad lands and thronged 


* Recesvinto, in order more effectually to bring about the consoldation of his Gothie 
and Roman subjects into one nation, abrogated the law prohibiting their intermarriage. 
The terms in which his enactment 1s conceived disclose a more enhghtened policy than 
that pursued either by the Franks or Lombards The Visigothic code, Fuero Juzgo, 
originally compiled in Latin, was translated into Spanish under St. Ferdinand, a copy of 
which version was first printed 1n 1600, at Madrid A second edition, under the super- 
vision of the Royal Spanish Academy, was published mn 1815 This compulation, notwith- 
standing the apparent rudeness and even ferocity of some of 1ts features, may be said to 
have formed the basis of all the subsequent le tion of Castile It was, doubtless, the 
exclusive contemplation of these features which brought upon these laws the sweeping 
condemnation of Montesquieu, as ‘‘puériles, gauches, idiotes,—frivoles dans le fond et 
gigantesques dans lestyle’®? Esprit des Lorx, liv 28, chap 1 

+ The taans, in all matters exclusively relating to themselves, were governed by 
their own laws, administered by ther own judges, subject only in capital cases to an 
appeal to the Moorish tmbunals Their churches and monasteries were scattered over the 
principal towns, Cordova retaining seven, Toledo six, &c , and their clergy were allowed 
to gee the costume, and celebrate the pompous ceremonial, of the Romish communion, 

t Yet the names of several nobles remidarit among the Moors appear in the record of 
those times If we could rely on a singular fact, quoted by Zurita, we might infer that a 
large proportion of the Goths were content to reside among their Saracen eee Seta 
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his ancestors, saw himself at best but the chief of some 
ae horde, seeking a doubtful subsistence, hke himself, by rapine. 
The peasantry, indeed, may be said to have gamed by the exchange ; 
and in a situation mm which all factitious distinctions were of les» worth 
than mdividual prowess and efficiency, they rose in political consequence. 
Even slavery, a sore evil among. the Visigoths, as indeed among ail the 
barbanans of German origin, though not effaced, lost many of its most 
revolting features under the more generous legislation of later times. 

A sensible and salutary influence, at the same time, was exerted on 
¢he moral energies of the nation, which had been corrupted 1m the long 
enjoyment of uninterrupted prosperity. Indeed, so relaxed were the 
morals of the court, as well as ot the clergy, and so enervated had all 
classes become mm the general diffusion of luxury, that some authers 
have not scrupled to refer to these causes principally the perdition of 
the Gothic monarchy. An entire reformation in these habits was 
necessarily effected in a situation where a canned subsistence could only 
be earned by a life of extreme temperance and toil, and where it was 
often to be sought sword in hand, from an enemy far superior in 
numbers. Whatever may have been the vices of the Spamards, they 
cannot have been those of effeminate sloth. Thus, a sober, hardy, and 
independent race was gradually formed, prepared to assert their ancient 
inheritance, and to lay the foundations of far more liberal and equitable 
forms of government than were known to their ancestors. 

At first their progress was slow and almost imperceptible. The 
Saracens, indeed, reposing under the sunny skies of Andalusia, so 
congenial with their own, seemed willing to relinquish the sterile 
regions of the north to an enemy whom they despised. But, when the 
Spaniards, quittmg the shelter of their mountains, descended into the 
open plains of Leon and Castile, they found themselves exposed to the 
predatory incursions of the Arab cavalry, who, sweeping over the face of 
the country, carried off ina single foray the hard-earned produce of a 
summer’s tol. It was not until they had reached some natural boundary, 
as the river Douro, or the chain of the Guadarrama, that they were 
enabled, by constructing a lime of fortifications along these primitive 
bulwarks, to secure their conquests, and oppose an effectual resistance to 
the destructive inroads of their enemies. 

Their own dissensions were another cause of their tardy progress. 
The numerous petty states which rose from the ruins of the ancient 
monarchy, seemed to regard each other with even a fiercer hatred than 
that with which they viewed the enemies of their faith; a circumstance 
that more than once soley the natzon to the verge of ruin. More 
Christian blood was wasted in these national feuds, than in all their 
encounters with the infidel. The soldiers of Fernan Gon lez, a chieftain 
_ the tenth era complained that their master made them lead the 
ife of very devils, kKeepmg them in the harness day and mght, in wars, 
not against the Saracens, but one another. 


vue LOUDLY DY the Arabs Be 9 iat es — -- =-- 
up with determining their pocapeciies: rather than their privileges, it is probable ‘that 


they secured to them, on the whole, quite as great a d 
enjoyed by similar classes in the rest af Europe. Stee ae Ciel, CoRBeuPnCe AE: Was 
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These circumstances so far palsied the arm of the Christians, that a 
century and a half elapsed after the mvasion before they had penetrated 
to the Douro,* and nearly thrice that period before they had advanced 
the line of conquest to the Tagus,t notwithstanding this portion of the 
country had been comparatively deserted by the Mahometans. But it 
was easy to foresee that a people living as ney did, under circumstances 
so well adapted to the development of both physical and moral energy, 
must ultimately prevail over a nation oppressed by despotism, and the 
effeminate indulgence to which it was naturally disposed by a sensual 
religion and a voluptuous climate. In truth, the early Spamard was 
urged by every motive that can give efficacy to human purpose. Pent 
up in his barren mountains, he beheld the pleasant valleys and fruitful 
vineyards of his ancestors delivered over to the spoiler, the holy places 
poet by his abominable mtes, and the Crescent ghttermg on the 

omes which were once consecrated by the venerated symbol of his faith. 
His cause became the cause of Heaven. The church published her bulls 
of crusade, offermg lberal mdulgencies to those who served, and 
Paradise to those who fell in battle against the infidel. The ancient 
Castihan was remarkable for his mdcpendent resistance of papal en- 
croachment; but the peculiarity of his situation subjected him in an 
uncommon degree to ecclesiastical mnfluence at home. Priests mingled 
in the council and the camp, and arrayed in their sacerdotal robes, not 
unfrequently led the armies to battle.f They interpreted the will of 
Heaven as mysteriously revealed 1n dreams and visions. Muracles were 
a familiar occurrence. The violated tombs of the saints sent forth 
thunders and lghtenings to consume the mvaders, and, when the 
Christians fainted in the fight, the apparition of their patron, St James, 
mounted on a milk-white steed, and bearing aloft the banner of the 
Cross, was seen hovering in the air to rally therr broken squadrons, and 
lead them on to victory.§ Thus the Spaniard looked upon himself as in 
a peculiar manner the care of Providence. For bim the laws of nature 
were suspended. He was a soldier of the Cross, fighting not only for 
his country but for Christendom. Indced volunteers from the remotest 
parts of Christendom eagerly thronged to serve under his banner, and 
the cause of religion was debated with the same ardour in Spain, as on 
the plains of Palestine || Hence the national character became exalted 
by a religious fervour, which in later days, alas! settled into a fierce 


* According to Morales, this took place about 850 
Toledo was not reconquered until 1085, Lisbon, 1n 1147 

+ The Archbishops of Toledo, whose revenues and retinues far exceeded those of the other 
ecclesiastics, were particularly conspicuous in these holy wars. Mariana, speakiig of one 
of these belligei ent prelates, considers it wo:chy of encomium, that ‘‘1t 1s not easy to decide 
whether he was most conspicuous for his good government in peace, or his conduct and 
valour in war” 

§ The first occasion on which the mihtary apostle condescended to reveal himeelf to the 
Leonese, was the memorable day of Clavyo, A.D 844, when 70,000 infidels fell on the field 
From that time the name of 8t Jago became the battle-cry of the Spaniards 

|| French, Flemish, Itahan, and English volunteers, led by men of eae ee rank, 
are recorded by the Spanish writers to have been preseat at the sieges of Toledo, Lisbon, 
Algeziras, and various others More than sixty, or, as some accounts state, a hundred 
thousand, jomed the army before the battle of Navas de Tolosa, & round exaggeration, 
which, however, imphes the great number of such auxiliaries The crusades m Spam 
were as rational enterprises as those in the East were vain and chimerical Pope Pascal 
II acted hke a man of sense, when he sent back certain Spanish adventurers who had 
embarked in the wars of Palestine, telling them, that ‘‘the cause of religion could be 
much better served be them at home ” 
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icism icitude for the purity of the faith, the 
relies eer the Beas aa that deep raped of superstition for 
which they have ever been distinguished above the other nations of 
Europe. ‘ “1 thei 
ars with the Mahometans served to keop alive in their 
pees oe Tedent low of patriotism; and this was still further 
heightened by the body of traditional minstrelsy, which commemorated 
in pice wars the heroic deeds of their ancestors. The influence of such 
popular compositions on a simple people 1s undeniable. A sagacious 
critic ventures to pronounce the poems of Homer the principa bond 
which united the Grecian states. Such an oprmon may be deemed some- 
what extravagant. It cannot be doubted, however, that a poem like 
that of the ‘‘ Cid,” which appeared as early as the twelfth century, by 
calling up the most inspirmg national recollections m connexion wit 
their favourite hero, must have operated powerfully on the moral sensi- 
bilities of the people. ; 

It 18 pleasing to observe, in the cordial spirit of these early effusions, 
little of the ferocious bigotry which sullied the character of the nation in 
after ages. The Mahometans of this period far excelled their enemics in 
general refinement, and had carried some branches of intellectual culture: 
to a height scarccly surprassed 2 at eas in later times. The 
Christians, therefore, notwithstanding their political aversion to the 
Saracens, conceded to them a degree of respect, which subsided into 
feelings of a very different complexion as they themselves rose in the 
scale of civilisation. This sentiment of respect tempered the ferocity of 
a warfare, which, although sufficiently disastrous 1n its details, affords 
examples of a generous courtesy that would do honour to the politest 
ages of Europe.* The Spanish Arabs were accomplished in all knightly 
exercises; and their natural fondness for m cence, which shed a 
lustre over the rugged features of chivalry, easily communicated itself to 
the Christian cavahers. In the intervals of peace, these latter frequented. 
the courts of the Moorish princes, and mingled with their adversaries in 
the comparatively peaceful pleasures of the tourney, as in war they vied 
with them im feats of Quixotic gallantry.t 

The nature of this warfare between two nations, inhabitants of the 
same country, yet so dissimilar in their religious and social institutions 
as to be almost the natural enemies of each other, was extremely favour- 


* When the empress queen of Alfonso VII was besieged im the castle of Azeca, 1n 1139, 
she reproached the Moslem cavahers for their want of courtesy and courage in attacking a 
fortress defended by a female They acknowledged the justice of the rebuke, and only 
requested that she would condescend to show herself to them from her palace, when the 
Moorish chivalry, after paying their obeisance to her in the most respectful manner, 
anstantly raised the siege and departed. It was a frequent occurrence to restore a noble 
captive to hberty without ransom, and even with costly presents Thus Alfonso XI sent 
back to their father two daughters of a Moomsh prince, who formed part of the spoils of 
the battle of Tarifa. When this same Castilan sovereign, after a career of almost un- 
interrupted victory over the Moslems, died of the plague before Gibraltar 1 1350, the 
knights of G put on mourning for him, saying, that ‘‘he was a noble prince, and 
one that knew how to honour his enemies as well as his friends ” 

t One of the most extraordimary achievements 2n this way, was that of the Grand 
Master of Alcantara in 1894, who, after ineffectually challenging the King of Granada to 
meet him in single combat, or with a force double that of his own, marched boldly up to 


the gates of his capital, where he was assailed by such an overwhelming host, that he 


to snuff'a candle with his fingers,’ 
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able to the exhibition of the characteristio virtues of chivalry. The 
contiguity of the hostile parties afforded abundant opportunities for per- 
sonal rencounter and bold romantic enterprise. Each nation had its 
regular mulit associations, who swore to devote their lives to the ser- 
vice of God and their country in perpetual war against the snfidel.* The 
Spanish knight became the true hero of romance, wandering over his own 
land, and even into the remotest climes, in quest of adventures , and as 
Jate as the fifteenth century, we find him im the courts of England and 
Burgundy, doing battle in honour of his mistress, and challenging 
gencral admiration by his uncommon personal intrepidity.t This 
romantic spirit lingered in Castile long after the age of chivalry had 
become extinct 1n other parts of Europe, continuing to nourish itself on 
those illusions of fancy which were at length dispelled by the caustic 
satire of Cervantes. 

Thus patriotism, religious loyalty, and a proud sense of independence, 
founded on the consciousness of owing their possessions to their personal 
valour, became characteristic traits of the Castilans previously to the 
sixteenth century, when the oppressive policy and fanaticism of the 
Austrian dynasty contrived to throw into the shade these generous 
virtues. Glimpses of them, however, might long be discerned m 
the haughty bearing of the Castihan noble, and in that erect high- 
ee peasantry, whom oppression has not yet been able wholly to 
subdue.f 

To the extraordinary BD pcan in which the nation was placed, may 
also be referred the liberal forms of its political institutions, as well as a 
more early development of them than took place in other countries of 
Europe. From the exposure of the Castilian towns to the predatory 
incursions of the Arabs, it became necessary not only that they 
should be strongly forified, but that every citizen should be traimed to 
bear arms im their defence. An immense increase of consequence was 
given to the burgesses, who thus constituted the most effective part of the 
national militia. To this circumstance, as well as to the policy of 
inviting the settlement of frontier places by the grant of extraordinary 
pee to the inhabitants, 1s to be 1mputed the early date, as well as 

beral character, of the charters of community in Castile and Leon.§ 


* This singular fact, of the existence of an Arabic military order, is recorded by Conde. 
The brethren were distinguished for the simplicity of their attire, aud their austere and 
frugal habits They were stationed on the Moorish marches, and were bound by a vow 
of perpetual war against the Christian infidel As their existence 1s traced as far back as 
1030, they may posmbly have suggested the organisation of simular mstitutions in 
Christendom, which they preceded by a century at least? 

+ In one of the Paston letters, we find the notice of a Spanish knight appearing at the 
court of Henry VI ‘‘ wyth a Kercheff of Pleasaunce plea atl aboute hys arme, thegwych 
Knight,” says the writer, ‘‘wyl renne a cours wyth a sharpe spere for his sou’eyn lady 
sake” The practice of using sharp spears, instead of the guarded and blunted weapons 
usual in the tournament, seems to have been affected by the chivalrous nobles of Castile ; 
many of whom, says the Chronicle of Juan II , lost their lives from this circumstance, m 
the splendid tourney given in honour of the nuptials of Blanche of Navarre and Henry, 
son of John II. Monstrelet records the adventures of a Spanish cavalier, who “‘travell 
all the way to the Court of Burgundy to seek honour and reverence” by ins feats of 
arms His antagonist was the Lord of Chargny , on the seccnd day they fought with 
battle-axes, and ‘‘ the Castilan attracted general admiration by his uncommon daring in 
fighting with his visor up ” 

{ The Venetian Ambassador, Navagiero, Spots of the manners of the Castilian nobles 
in Charles V's time, remarks somewhat bluntly, that ‘‘1f their power were equal to 
their pride, the whole world would not be able to withstand them ” 

§ e most ancient of these regular charters of incorporation now extant, was granted 
by Alfonso V , in 1020, ta the city of Leon and its termtory It preceded, by a long 
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h varying a goed deal in their details, generally conceded 
rae pee the mght of electing their own magistrates for the 
tion of muniuipal affairs. Judges were appointed by this body for 
the administration of civil and criminal law, subject to an appeal to the 
royal tribunal. No person could be affected 1m hfe or property, except by 
a decision of this municipal court, and no cause, while pending before 
it, could be evoked thence into the superior tribunal. In order to secure 
the barriers of justice more effectually against the violence of power, 80 
often superior to law in an imperfect state of society, it was provided in 
many of the charters that no nobles should be permitted to acquire real 
property within the limits of the community , that no fortress or palace 
should be erected by them there; that such as mght reside within its 
territory should be subject to its yanisdiction ; and that any violence 
offered by them to its inhabitants might be forcibly resisted with 
impunity. Ample and imalicnable funds were provided for the mam- 
tenance of the municipal functionaries, and for other public expenses. 
A large extent of circumjacent country, embracing frequently many 
towns and villages, was annexed to each city, with the nght of juris- 
diction over 1t. All arbitrary tallages were commuted for a certain 
fixed and moderate rent. An officer was appointed by the crown to 
reside within each community, whose province 1t was to supermtend the 
collection of this tribute, to maimtain public order, and to be associated 
' with the magistrates of each city in the command of the forces 1t was 
bound to contribute towards the national defence. Thus, while the 
wmhabitants of the great towns in other parts of Europe were languishing 
in feudal servitude, the members of the Castilian corporations, living 
under the protection of their own laws and magistrates m time of peace, 
and commanded by their own officers 1n war, were in full enjoyment of 
all the essential mghts and privileges of freemen. 

It 1s true, that they were often convulsed by intestine feuds; that the 
laws were often loosely admimstered by mcompetent judges ; and that the 
exercise of so many mumportant prerogatives of undependent states inspired. 
them with feelings of independence, which led to mutual rivalry, and 
sometimes to open collision. But with all this, long after similar 
immunities in the free cities of other countries, as Italy for example,* 
had been sacrificed to the violence of faction or the lust of power, those 
of the Castalan cities not only remamed ummpaired, but seemed to 
acquire additional stability with age. This circumstance 1s chiefly 
imputable to the constancy of the national legislature, which, until the 
voice of liberty was stifled. by a mihtary despotism, was ever ready to 
interpose its protecting arm in defence of constitutional rights. 

The earliest mstance on record of popular representation in Castile 
occurred at Burgos, m 1169, nearly a century antecedent to the 


interval, those granted to the burgesses in other of Europe, with the exceptio 
perhaps, of Italy , where several of the cities, as M Pavia, and 1 Pisa, seem earl sh the 
eleventh century to have exercised some of the functions of independent states But the 
cuoce municipal immunities conceded to, or rather assumed by, the Italan cities at 
be ear yer is very equivocal, forall, or nearly all their archives, previous to the 
me of Frederic I (the latter part of the twelfth century), had perished amid their 
uent civil convulsions Acts of enfranchisement became frequent mm Spain during 
the eleventh century, several of which are preserved, and exhibit, with sufficient pre- 
wer gers we aoa of fied aN pa i petra ies inhabitants 
epen of the Lombard citics had been sacrificed, according to the admission 
of their enthusiastic historian, Sismondi, about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
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celebrated Leicester parliament. Each city had but one vote, whatever 
might be the number of its representatives. A much greater irregularity 
in regard to the number of cities required to send deputies to cortes on 
different occasions, prevailed in Castile, than ever existed in England ; 
though, Brevounly to the fifteenth century, this does not seem to have 
proceede from any design of ee on the liberties of the people. 
The nomination of these was origmally vested 1n the householders at 
large, but was afterwards confined to the municipalities, a most mis- 
chievous alteration, which subjected their election eventually to the 
corrupt influence of the crown. They assembled in the same chamber 
with the higher orders of the nobility and clergy; but, on questions of 
moment, retired to deliberate by themselves. After the transaction of 
other business, their own petitions were presented to the sovereign, and 
his assent gave them the validity of laws. The Castilian commons, by 
neglecting to make their money grants depend on correspondmg con- 
cessions from the crown, relinquished that powerful check on its 
operations so beneficially exerted in the British parliament, but im vain 
contended for even there, till a much later period than that now under 
consideration. Whatever may have been the nght of the nobility and 
clergy to attend in cortes, their sanction was not deemed essential to the 
validity of legislative acts, for their presence was not even required mm 
many assemblies of the nation which occurred in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries.* The extrao:dinary powcr thus committed to the 
commons was, on the whole, unfavourable to their liberties. It deprived 
them of the sympathy and co-operation of the great orders of the state, 
whose authority alone could have enabled them to withstand the en- 
croachments of arbitrary power, and who, 1n fact, did eventually desert 
them in their utmost need.t+ 

But notwithstandimg these defects, the popular branch of the Castilian 
cortes, very soon after its admission into that body, assumed functions 
and exercised a degree of power on the whole superior to that enjoyed by 
it in other European legislatures. It was soon recognised as a funda- 
mental principle of the constitution, that no tax could be imposed 
without its consent, { and an express enactment to this effect was 
suffered to remain on the statute book, after 1t had become a dead letter, 
as if to remind the nation of the hberties 1t had lost. The commons 
showed a wise solicitude mm regard to the mode of onllecting the publio 
revenue, oftentzmes more onerous to the subject than the tax itself. 
They watched carefully over its appropriation to its destined uses. They 
restrained a too prodigal eepsnditase, and ventured more than once to 
regulate the economy of the royal household. || They kept a vigilant 


* This omission of the privileged orders was almost uniform under Charles V , and his 
successors. But it would be untair to seek for constitutional precedent in the usagus of a 
government whose avowed policy was altogether subversive of the constitution. 

t Durmg the famous war of the Comunzdadesa, under Charles V. 

t The term, ‘fundamental principle” 1s fully authorised by the existence of repeated 
enactments to this effect. 

§ aa Jew, passed under Alfonso XI, was confirmed by John II, Henry III, and 
Charles 

In 1258, they presented a vanety of petitions to the king, in relation to his own 
personal expenditure, as well as that of courtiers, requiring him to diminish the 
charges of his table, attire, &c, and, bluntly, to “bring his uppetite within a more 
reasonable compass " to all which he readily gave his assent. The English reader 1s 
reminded of a very different result which attended a similar interposition of the commons 
in the time of Richard II , more than a century later 
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on the conduct of public officers, as well as on the right administra- 
tion of justice, and commissious were appointed at their suggestion for 
inquirmg into its abuses. They entered into negotiation for alliances 
with foreign powers, and, by determining the amount of supplies for the 
maintenance of troops mm time of war, preserved a salu check over 
miltary operations. The nomination of regencies was subject to their 
approbation, and they defined the nature of the authority to be entrusted 
to thom. ‘Their consent was esteemed indispensable to the validity of a 
title to the crown; and this prerogative, or at least the image of 1t, has 
continued to survive the wreck of their ancient hberties.* Finally, they 
more than once set aside the testamentary provisions of the sovereigns 
in regard to the succession. : 

Without gommg further into detail, enough has been said to show the 
high powers claimed by the commons reviously to the fifteenth century, 
which, instead of bemg confined to ordinary subjects of legislation, seem, 
in some instances, to have reached to the executive duties of the admi- 
mistration. It would, mndeed, show but little acquaintance with the 
social condition of the middle ages, to suppose that the practical exercise of 
these powers always potesponded with their theory. We trace repeated 
instances, 1 1s true, m which they were claimed and successfully 
exerted ; while, on the other hand, the multiplicity of remedial statutes 
proves too plainly how often the rights of the people were invaded by the 
violence of the privileged orders, or the more artful and systematic usur- 
pations of the crown. But, far from bemg intimidated by such acts, the 
representatives in cortes were ever ready to stand forward as the intrepid 
advocates of constitutional freedom, and the unqualified boldness of 
their language on such occasions, and the consequent concessions of the 
sovereign, are satisfactory evidence of the real extent of their power, 
and show how cordially they must have been supported by puble 
opinion. 

It would be improper to pass by without notice an anomalous institu- 
thon peculiar to Castile, which sought to secure the public tranquilli 
by means scarcely compatible themselves with civil subordination. 
refer to the celebrated Hermandad, or Holy Brotherhood, as the associa- 
tion was sometimes called, a name familiar to most readers in the lively 
fictions of Le Sage, though conveying there no very adequate idea of the 
extraordinary functions which it assumed at the period under review. 
Instead of a regular organised police, it then consisted of a confederation 
of the principal cities bound together by a solemn league and covenant 
for the defence of their hberties in seasons of civil anarchy. Its affairs 
were conducted by deputies, who assembled at stated imtcrvals for this 
purpose, transacting their business under a common seal, enacting laws 
which they were careful to transmit to the nobles and even the sovereign 
himself, and enforemg their measures by an armed force. This wild 
iond of justice, so characteristic of an unsettled state of sone 
repeatedly received the legislative sanction , and, however formidable 
such a popular engme may have appeared to the eye of the monarch, he 
was often led to countenance 1t by a sense of his own impotence, as well 
as a the overweening power of the nobles, against whom it was prin- 
cipally directed. Hence these associations, although the epithet may 


* The recognition of the title of the heir apparent, by a 
has continued to be observed in Castile down to the present Gane Saeed de 
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seem somewhat overstrained, have received the appellation of “‘ Cortes 
extraordinary.”? 

With these immunities, the cities of Castile attained a degree of 
opulence and splendour unrivalled, unless in Italy during the middle 
ages. Ata very early period, indeed, their contact with the Arabs had 
famiharised them with a better system of agriculture, and a dexterity in 
the mechanic arts unknown in other parts of Chnstendom.t On the 
occupation of a es ara town, we find it distributed into quarters or 
districts, appropriated to the several crafts, whose members were in- 
corporated into guilds, under the regulation of magistrates and by-laws 
of their own appomtment. Instead of the unworthy disrepute into 
which the more humble occupations have since fallen in Spain, they were 
fostered by a liberal patronage, and their professors, 1n some instances, 
elevated to the rank of knighthood. The excellent breed of sheep, 
which early became the subject of legislative soli¢itude, furnished them 
with an important staple; which, together with the simpler manufac- 
tures, and the various products of a prolific soul, formed the materials of 
a profitable commerce.f Augmentation of wealth brought with 1t the 
usual appetite for expensive pleasures; and the popular diffusion of 
luxury in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 1s attested by the 
fashionable immvective of the satrrist, and by the 1mpotence of repeated 
sumptuary enactments. Much of this superfluous wealth, however, was 
expended on the construction of useful public works. Cities from which 
the nobles had once been so jealously excluded, came now to be their 
favourite residence. But while their sumptuous edifices and splendid 
retinues dazzled the eyes of the peaceful burghers, their turbulent spinit 


* One hundred cities associated in the Hermandad of 1315 In that of 1295, were 
thirty-four The Knights and inferior nobility frequently made part of the association 
In one of the articles of confederation it 1s declared, that if any noble shall deprive a 
member of the association of his property, and refuse restitution, his house shall be razed 
to theground In another, that if any onc, by command of the king, shall attempt to collect 
an unlawful tax, he shall be put to death on the spot 

+ Gold and silver, cunously wrought into plate, were exported in considerable quantities 
from Spain in the tenth and eleventh centurnes They were much used im the churches, 
The tiara of the pope was so richly incrusted with the precious metals, says Masdcu, 18 to 
receive the name o 5 ator ge 

t The historian of Seville describes that city, about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
as possessing a flourishmg commerce, and a degree of opulence unexampled since the 
conquest It was filled with an active population, employed in the various mechanic 
arts Its domestic fabrics, as well as natural products of oi, wine, wool, &c , supplied a 
trade with France, Flanders, Italy, and England. The ports of Biscay, which belonged to 
fhe Castilian crown, were the marts of an extensive trade with the North during the 
thirteenth and fourteent centuries This province entered ito repeated treaties of 
commerce with France aud England, and her factories were established at Bruges, the 

eat emporium of commercial inteicourse durmg this period between the North and 

outh, before those of any other people in Europe, except the Germans 

The institution of the mesta 1s referred, says borde, to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when the great plague, which devastated the country so sorely, left large depopu- 
lated tracts open to pasturage This popular opmion is erroneous, since it engaged the 
attention of government, and became the subject of legislation as anciently as 1278, under 
Alfonso the Wise Capmany, however, dates the great improvement in the breed of 
Spanish sheep from the year 1394, when Catherime of Lancaster brought with her, as a 
part of her dowry to the heir apparent of Castile, a flock of English merinoas, dis hed 
at that time, above those of every other country, for the beauty and delicacy of their 
fleece This acute writer, after a very careful examimation of the subject, differing from 
those already quoted, considers the raw material for manufacture, and the natural produc- 
tions of the soil, to have constituted almost the only articles of ar a from Spain, until 
after the fifteenth century The term merznos is derived, by Conde, from” moedznos 
mguifying ‘‘ wandering,” the name of an Arabian tribe, who shifted thei place of 
residence with the season. 
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was preparing the way for those dismal scenes of faction which convulsed. 
the little commonwealths to ther centre during the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. . : 

The flourishing condition of the communities gave their representatives 
@ proportional increase of importance in the national assembly. The 
liberties of the people seemed to take deeper root in the midst of those 
political convulsions, so frequent 1n Castile, which unsettled the ancient 
prerogatives of the crown. Every new revolution was followed by new 
concessions on the part of the sovereign, and the popular authority con~ 
tinued to advance with a steady progress until the accession of Henry 
the Third, of Trastamara, in 1393, when it may be said to have reached 
its zenith. A disputed title and a disastrous war compelled the father 
of this prince, John the First, to treat the commons with a deference 
unknown to his predecessors. We find four of ther number admitted 
into lis privy council, and six associated in the regency, to which he 
confided the government of the kingdom during his son’s minority.* A 
remarkable fact, which occurred in this reign, showing the important 
advances made by the commons 1m political estimation, was the substi- 
tution of the sons of burgesses for an equal number of those of the 
nobility, who were stipulated to be delivered as hostages for the fulfil- 
ment of a treaty with Portugal m1393 There will be occasion to 
notice, in the first chapter ot this History, some of the circumstances 
which, contributing to undermine the power of the commons, prepared. 
the way for the eventual subversion of the constitution. 

The peculiar situation of Castile, which had been so favourable to 
popular rights, was eminently so to those of the amstocracy. The 
nobles, embarked with their sovereign in the same common enterpnise of 
rescuing their ancient patrimony from its invaders, felt entitled to divide 
with him the spoils of victory. Issuing forth at the head of their own 
retainers, from their strongholds or castles, (the great number of which 
was originally 1mphed im the name of the country,)+ they were 
continually enlaiging the circuit of their territories, with no other 
assistance than that of their own good swords. This independent mode 
of effecting their conquests would appear unfavourable to the introduction 
of the feudal system, which, although 1ts existence m Castile 1s clearly 
ascertained by positive lawas well as usage, never prevailed to any thing 
like the same extent as 1t did im the sister kingdom of Aragon, and other 
parts of Europe. 

The higher nobility, or ricos hombres, were exempted from general 
taxation, and the occasional attempt to infringe on this privilege mn 
seasons of great public emergency, was uniformly repelled by this jealous 
body.{ They could not be mmprisoned for debt; nor be subjected to 
torture, so repeatedly sanctioned in other cases by the municipal law of 
Castile. They had the nght of deciding their private feuds by an appeal 
to arms, a right of which they hberally availed themselves. they 


* The admission of citizens into the king’s council would have formed a most important 
epoch for the commons, had they not soon been replaced by jJurisconsults, whose studies 
and sentiments mcimed them less to the popular sido than to that of prerogative 
_ + Castille. Livy mentions the great number of these towers in Spain in his day. 
ipetrane a ps ans ponte wees Epenis rope ” A castle was emblazoned on the 

ile, as fur as the re o in the beginnmg of th 
century, according to Salazar de Mendoza. a sighs et 2 oc 


{ The incensed nobles quitted the cortes in disgust, and threatened to their 
rights by arms, on one such occasion, 1176 ’ oe 
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also claimed the Eee when aggrieved, of denaturalising themselves, 
or, 1n other words, of publicly renouncmg their allegiance to their 
sovereign, and of enlisting under the banners of his enemy.* The 
number of petty states, which swarmed over the Peninsula, afforded 
ample opportunity for the exercise of this disorganising prerogative. 
The Laras are particularly noticed by Mariana as having a “ great relish 
for rebelhon,” and the Castros as bemg much im the habit of going over 
to the Moors. They assumed the heence of arraying themselves in 
armed confederacy against the monarch on any occasion of popular 
disgust, and they solemnised the act by the most impusing ceremonials 
of religion. Therr rights of jurisdiction, derived to them, 1t would 
seem, origmally from royal grant, were in a great measure defeated by 
the liberal charters of corporation, which, 1n imitation of the sovereign, 
they conceded to their vassals, as well as by the gradual encroachment 
of the royal judicatures. In virtue of their birth they monopolised 
all the higt er offices of state, as those of constable and admural of Castile, 
adelantados, or governors of the provinces, cities, &c. They secured to 
themselves the grand-masterships of the military orders, which placed at 
their disposal an mmense amount of revenue and of patronage. Finally, 
they entered into the royal or privy council, and formed a constituent 
portion of the national legislature. 

These important prerogatives were of course favourable to the 
accumulation of great wealth. Their estates were scattered over every 
part of the kingdom, and, unlike the grandees of Spain at the present 
day, they resided on them in person, maimtainmg the state of petty 
sovereigns, and surrounded by a numerous retinue, who sored the 
purposes of a pageant in time of peace, and an efficient mil force mn 
war. The demesnes of John, lord of Biscay, confiscated by Alfonso the 
Eleventh to the use of the crown, in 1327, amounted to more than eighty 
towns and castles. The ‘‘ good constable”? Davalos, m the time of 
Henry the Third, could ride through his own estates all the way from 
Seville to Compostella, almost the two extremities of the kingdom. 
Alvaro de Luna, the powerful favourite of John the Second, could 
muster twenty thousand vassals.t A contemporary, who gives a 
catalogue of the annual rents of the principal Castilian nobility at the 
close of the fifteenth or beginning of the following century, computes 
several at fifty and sixty thousand ducats a year,{ an 1mmense income, 
if we take into consideration the value of money 1n that age. The same 
writer estimates their umted revenues as equal to one-third of those in 
the whole kingdom.§ 

These ambitious nobles did not consume their fortunes or their 
energies in a life of effeminate luxury. From their earliest boyhood 
they were accustomed to serve in the ranks against the infidel,}| and. 


* On such occasions they sent him a formal defiance by their king at arms 

+ His annual revenue is computed by Perez de Guzman at 100,000 doblas of gold; a sum 
fquivalent to 856,000 dollars at the present day 
108 a sormer of these two sums 1s equivalent to 91,474l., sterling; and the latter to 

: nearly. 

§ The ample revenues of the Spanish grandee of the present time, instead of bemg 
lavished on a band of military retaimers, as of yore, are sometimes dispensed in the more 
peaceful hospitality of supporting an almost na heen formidable host of needy relations 
and dependents paper prey, he Bourgoanne, no less than 3000 of these gentry were main- 
tained on the estates of the Duke of Arcos, who died in 1780 

i Mendoza records the circumstance of the head of the family ef Ponce de Leon (a 
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their whole subsequent lives were occupied either with war or with those 
martial ax oreiaes: which reflect the umage of it. Looking back with 
pride to their ancient Gothic descent, and to those times when they had 
stood forward as the peers, the electors of their sovereign, they could ull 
brook the slightest indignity at his hand.* With these haughty feelings 
end martial habits, and this enormous assumption of power, it may 
readily be conceived that they would not suffer the anarchical provisions 
of the constitution, which seemed to concede an almost unlimited licence 
of rebellion, to remain a dead letter. Accordimgly, we find them per-~ 

etually convulsing the kingC >m with ther schemes of selfish aggran~ 
eet The petitions of the commons are filled with remonstrances 
on their various oppressions, and the evils resulting from their long 
desolating feuds. So that, notwithstanding the liberal forms of its 
constitution, there was oe no country im Europe, during the 
middle ages, so sorely afflicted with the vices of intestine anarc y as 
Castile. These were still further aggravated by the improvident 
donations of the monarch to the aristocracy im the vain hope of con- 
cihating their attachment, but which swelled their already overgrown 
power to such a height, that, by the middle of the fifteenth century, it 
not only overshadowed that of the throne, but threatened to subvert the 
liberties of the state. ; 

Their self-confidence, however, proves eventually their ruin. They 
disdained. a co-operation with the lower orders in defence of their privi- 
leges, and reed too unhesitatingly on their power as a body to feel 
jealous of their exclusion from the national legislature, where alone they 
could have made an effectual stand against the usurpations of the crown. 
—The course of this work will brig under review the dexterous policy 
by which the crown contrived to strip the aristocracy of its substantial 
privileges, and prepared the way for the period when it should retam 
possession. only of a few barren, though ostentatious digmities. 

The inferior orders of nobility, the Azdalgos (whose dignity lke that of 
the ricos hombres, would seem, as their name imports, to have been 
originally founded on wealth), and the cavalleros, or knights, enjoyed 
many of the immunities of the higher class, especially that of exemption 
from taxation.f Kmghthood ee to have been regarded with especial 
favour by the law of Castile. Its ample privileges and its duties are 
defined with a precision, and in a spirit of romance, that might have 
served for the court of King Arthur.{ Spain was indeed the land of 


descendant of the celebrated marquis of Cadiz,) carrying his son, then thirteen years old, 
with him mto battle, ‘‘an ancient usage,” he says, ‘‘in that noble house” The only son 
of Alfonso VI was slain, fighting manfully in the ranks, at the battle of Ucles, in 1109, 
when only eleven years of age . Hist de Espaiia, tom. i p 565 

* The northern provinces, the theatre of this primitive independence, have always been 
consecrated by this very circumstance, in the eyes of aS **The proudest lord,” 
says Navagiero, ‘‘ feels it an honour to trace his pedigree to this quarter” The same feel- 
ing has continued, and the meanest native of Biscay, or the Asturias, at the present day, 
claims tobenoble , a pretension which often contrasts ridiculously enough with the humble 
character of his occupation, and has furnished many-a pleasant anecdote to travellers 

t They were obliged to contribute to the repair of fortifications and public works 

3} The kmght was to array himself in Hight and cheerful vestments, and, in the cities 
and public p , his person was to be enveloped in a long and flowing mantle, in order to 
impose greater reverence on the people His good steed was to be distinguished by the 
beauty and richness of his caparisons He was to live abstemiously, indulging himself in 
none of the effeminate delights of couch or banquet. During his repast, his mind was to 
be refreshed with the recital, from history, of deeds of ancient heroism, and mn the fight 
he was commanded to invoke the name of his mistress, that it might infuse new ardour 
fpto his soul, and preserve him from the commission of unknightly actions. 
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chivalry. The respect for the sex, which had deseended from the Visi- 

oths, was mingled with the religious enthusiasm which had been 
findled im the long wars with the infidel. The apotheosis of chivalry, 
in the person of their apostle and patron, St. James, contributed still 
further to this exaltation of sentiment, which was maintaimed by the 
various military orders who devoted themselves, in the bold language of 
the age, to the service ‘‘ of God and the ladies.”’ So that the Spaniard 
may be said to have put in action what, in other countries, passed. for the 
extravagances of the minstrel. An example of this occurs in the fifteenth 
century, when a passage of arms was defended at Orbigo, not far from 
the shmne of Compostella, by a Castilian knight named Suero de 
Quifiones, and his nime companions, against all comers, in the presence 
of John the Second and his court. Its object was to release the kmght 
from the obligation, imposed on him by his mistress, of publicly wearing 
an iron collar round his neck every Thursday. The jousts continued for 
thirty days, and the doughty champions fought without shield or target 
with weapons bearing points of Milan steel. Six hundred and twenty- 
seven encounters took place, and one hundred and sixty-six lances were 
broken, when the emprise was declared to be fairly achieved. The 
whole affair is narrated with becoming gravity by an rhe lined and 
the reader may fancy himself perusing the adventures of a Launcelot or 
an Amadis. 

The influence of the ecclesiastics in Spain may be traced back to the 
age of the Visigoths, when they controlled the affairs of the state m the 
great national councils of Toledo. This influence was maimtamed by the 
extraordinary position of the nation after the conquest. The holy war- 
fare, mm which 1t was embarked, seemed to require the co-operation of 
the clergy, to propitiate Heaven in its behalf, to interpret 1ts mysterious 
omens, and to move all the machinery of miracles, by which the imagi- 
nation 1s so powerfully affected in a rude and superstitious age. They 
even condescended, 1n 1muitation of their patron saint to mingle in the 
ranks, and with the crucifix in their hands, to lead the soldiers on to 
battle. Hixamples of these militant prelates are to be found in Spain so 
late as the sixteenth century.* 

But while the native ecclesiastics obtained such complete ascendancy 
over the popular mind, the Roman See could boast of less influence in 
Spain than m any other country in Europe. The Gothic hturgy was 

one received as canonical until the eleventh century; and, until the 
twelfth, the sovereign held the mght of jurisdiction over all ecclesiastical 
causes, of collating to benefices, or at least of confirming or annulling the 
election of the chapters. The code of Alfonso the Tenth, however, which 
borrowed its principles of jurisprudence from the civil and canon law, 
completed a revolution already a and transferred these important 
prerogatives to the pope, who now succeeded in establishing a usurpation 
over ecclesiastical rights in Castile, sumilar to that which had been before 
effected in other parts of Christendom. Some of these abuses, as that of 
the nomimation of foreigners to benefices, were carried to such an 


* The present narrative will introduce the reader to more than one belligerent prelate, 
who filled the v highest post im the Spanish, and, I may say, the Christian church, 
next the papacy he practice, indeed, was familiar in other countries, as well as Spain, 
at this late period. In the bloody battle of Ravenna, in 1512, two cardinal legates, one of 
them the fu Leo. X , fought on opposite ades 
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impudent height, as repeatedly provoked the indignant remonstrances of the 
pe. tae Theo Ss pe oe to idemmify themselves for what they 
had sacrificed to Rome, were more than ever solicitous to assert their 
independence of the royal jurisdiction. They particularly insisted on 
their immunity from taxation, and were even reluctant to divide with 
the laity the necessary burdens of a war, which, from its sacred character 
would seem to have mmperative claims on them. ; 

Notwithstanding the ummediate dependence thus established on the 
head of the church by the legislation of Alfonso the Tenth, the general 
immunities secured by it to the ecclesiastics operated as a powerful 
bounty on their increase; and the mendicant orders in parficular, that 
spiritual militia of the popes, were multiplied over the country to an 
slarminie extent. Many of their members were not only incompetent to 
the duties of their professipn, being without the least tincture of hberal 
eulture, but fixed a deep stain on it by the careless laxity of their morals, 
Open concubinage was famuilarly practised by the clergy, as well as laity, 
of the period , and, so far from being reprobated by the law of the land, 
seems anciently to have been countenanced by it. This moral insensi- 
bihty may probably be referred to the contagious example of their 
Mahometan neighbours; but, from whatever source derived, the practice 
was indulged to such a shameless extent, that, as the nation advanced in 
refinement, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 1t became the sub- 
ject of frequent legislative enactments, m which the concubines of the 
clergy are described as causing fon scandal by their lawless effrontery 
and ostentatious magnificence of apparel. 

Notwithstanding this prevalent licentiousness of the Spanish eccle- 
eiastics, their influence became every day more widely extended ; while 
this ascendancy, for which they were particularly mndebted im that rude 
age to their superior ee and capacity, was perpetuated by their 
enormous acquisitions of wealth. Scarcely a town was reconquered from 
the Moors, without a considerable portion of its territory being appro- 
priated to the supers of some ancient, or the foundation of some new, 
religious establishment. These were the common reservoir into which 
flowed the copious streams of private as well as royal bounty, and, when 
the consequences of these alienations 1n mortmain came to be visible in 
the 1mpoverishment of the public revenue, every attempt at legislative 
interference was 1n a great measure defeated by the piety or superstition 
of the age. The abbess of the monastery of Huelgas, which was situated 
within the precincts of Burgos, and contained within its walls one 
hundred and fifty nuns of the noblest families in Castile, exercised 
jurisdiction over fourteen capital towns, and more than fifty smaller 
places, and she was accounted inferior to the queen only m digmty. 

The archbishup of Toledo, by virtue of his office as primate of Spain and 
grand chancellor of Castile, was esteemed, after the pope, the highest 
ecclesiastical dignitary m Christendom. His revenues, at the close of 
the fifteenth century, exceeded eighty thousand ducats; while the gross 
amount of those of the subordinate beneficiaries of his church rose to one 
hundred and eighty thousand. He could muster a greater number of 
vassals than any other subject in the kingdom, and held jurisdiction over 
fifteen large and populous towns, besides a great number of inferior places. * 


“ Laborde reckons the revenues of this prelate, in hus tables, at 12,000,000 reals The 
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These princely funds, when intrusted to pious prelates, were muni- 
ficently dispensed in useful puble works, and especially in the foundation 
of eleemosynary institutions, with which sty great city mm Castile was 
liberally supphed. But, 1n the hands of worldly men, they were perverted 
from these noble uses to the gratification of personal vanity, or the dis- 
organising schemes of faction. The moral perceptions of the people, in 
the meantime, were confused by the visible demeanour of a hierarchy 
80 repugnant to the natural conceptions of religious duty. They learned 
to attach an exclusive value to external rites, to the forms rather than 
the spirit of Christaanity ; estimating the prety of men by their specu- 
lative opinions, rather than thexr practical conduct.—The anoient 
Spaniards, notwithstanding their prevalent superstition, were un- 
tianctured with the fiercer religious bigotry of later times, and the 
uncharitable temper of their priests, occasionally disclosed m the heats 
of religious war, Was apnirctled by public opmion, which accorded a 
high degree of respect to the intellectual as well as political superiority 
of the Arabs. But the time was now coming when these ancient barriers 
were to be broken down, when a difference of religious sentiment was. 
to dissolve all the ties of human brotherhood, when uniformity of faith 
was to be purchased by the sacrifice of any rights, even those of intel- 
lectual freedom ; when, in fine, the Christian and the Mussulman, the 
oppressor and the oppressed, were to be alike bowed down under the 
strong arm of ecclesiastical tyranny. The means by which a revolution 
so disastrous to Spain was eftccted, as well as the incipient stages of its 
progress, are topics that fall within the scope of the present history. 

From the preceding survey of the constitutional privileges enjoyed b 
the different orders of the Castilian monarchy previous to the fifteent 
century, itis evident that the royal authority must have been circum- 
sanbed oathan very narrow limits. The numerous states into which the 
great Gothic empire was broken after the conquest were individually too 
insignificant to confer on their respective sovereigns the possession of 
extensive power, or even to authorise their assumption of that state by 
which it 1s supported 1m the eyes of the vulgar. When some more 
fortunate prince, by conquest or alliance, had enlarged the circle of his 
dominions, and thus 1n some measure remediéd the evil, 1t was sure to 
recur upon his death, by the subdivision of his estates among his 
children This mischievous practice was even countenanced by publie 
opinion, for the different districts of the country, in their habitual 
independence of each other, acquired an exclusivencss of feelang which 
made it difficult for them ever cordially to coalesce , and traces of this 
early repugnance to each other are to be discerned in the mutual 
jealousies and local pecuharities which still distinguish the different 
sections of the Peninsula, after their consolidation mto one monarchy for 
more than three centuries, 

The election to the crown, although no longer vested im the hands of 
the national assembly, as with the Visigoths, was yet subject to its 
approbation. The title of the her apparent was formally recognised by 


estimate is grossly exaggerated for the present day The rents of this see, hke those of 
every other 1n tne kingdom, have been grievously clipped in the late political troubles, 
They are stated by the intelligent author of a ‘‘ Year in Spain,” on the authority of the 
clergy of the diocese, at one-third of the above sum, only, an estimate confirmed by 
Mr. lis, who computes them at £40,000 Spain in 1830. 
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a cortes convoked for the purpose ; and, on the demise of his parent, the 
new sovercign again convened the estates to receive their oath of alle- 
giance, which they cautiously withheld until he had first sworn to 
preserve inviolate the liberties of the constatution. Nor was this a 
merely nominal privilege, as was evinced on more than one memorable 
occasion, 

We have seen, in our review of the popular branch of the govern- 
ment, how closely its authority pressed even on the executive functions 
of the administration. The monarch was still further controlled, m 
this department, by his Royal or Privy Council, consisting of the chef 
nobility and great officers of state, to which, 1n later times, a deputation 
of the commons was sometimes added. This body, together with the 
king, had cognisance of the most umportant public transactions, whether 
of a civil, military, or diplomatic nature. It was established by positive 
enactment, that the prince, without its consent, had no right to alienate 
the royal demesne, to confer pensions beyond a very hmited amount, or 
to nominate to vacant benefices Huis legislative powers were to be 
exercised in concurrence with the cortes; and, mm the judicial depart- 
ment, his authority, during the latter part of the period under review, 
seems to have becn chiefly exercised in the selection of officers for the 
higher judicatures, from a hist of candidates presented to him on a 
vacancy by their members concurrently with his privy council. 

The scantiness of the king’s revenue corresponded with that of his 
constitutional authority. By an ancient law, indeed, of similar tenor 
with one familiar to the Saracens, the sovereign was entitled to a fifth of 
the spoils of victory. This, in the course of the long wars with the 
Moslems, would have secured him more ample possessions than were 
enjoyed by any prince in Christendom. But several circumstances con~ 
curred to prevent 1t, 

The long minorities, with which Castile was afflicted perhaps more 
than any country m Europe, frequently threw the government ito the 
hands of the principal nobility, who perverted to therr own emoluments 
the high powers intrusted to them. They usurped the possessions of the 
crown, and invaded some of its most valuable privileges; so that the 
sovereign’s subsequent hfe was often consumed in fruitless attempts to 
repair the losses of his mmority. He somctimes, indeed, in the impo- 
tence of other resources, resorted to such unhappy expedients as treachery 
and assassmation. A pleasant tale is told by the Spanish historians, of 
the more innocent device of Henry the Third, for the recovery of the 
estates oe from the crown by the rapacious nobles durmg his 
minority. 

Returning home late one evening, fatigued and half famished, from a 
hunting expedition, he was chagrined to find no refreshment prepared 
for him, and still more so to learn from his steward that he had neither 
money nor credit to purchase it. The day’s sport, however, fortunately 
furnished the means of appeasing the royal appetite; and, while this 
was in progress, the steward took occasion to contrast the indigent con- 
dition of the king with that of his nobles, who habitually indulged in 
the most eae entertainments, and were that very evening feasting 
with the arc aay of Toledo. The prince, suppressing his indignation, 
determmed, hke the far-famed Caliph in the “Arabian Nights,” to 

P ignts, 
inspect the affair in person, and assuming a disguise, mtroduced himself 
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privately into the archbishop’s palace, where he witnessed with his own 
eyes the prodigal magnificence of the banquet, teeming with costly wines 
and the most luxurious viands. 

The next day he caused a rumour to be circulated through the court, 
that he had fallen suddenly and dangerously 111. The courtiers, at these 
tidings, thronged to the palace; and, when they had all assembled, the 
king made his appearance among them, bearing his naked sword in his 
hand, and, with an aspect of unusual severity, seated himself on his 
throne at the upper extremity of the apartment. 

After an interval of silence in the astonished assembly, the monarch, 
addressing himself to the prmmate, inquired of him, ‘‘ How many 
sovereigns he had known m Castile?” The prelate answerimg four, 
Henry put the same question to the Duke of Benevente, and so on to 
the other courtiers in succession. None of them, however, having 
answered more than five, ‘‘ How 1s this,” said the prince, ‘‘ that you, 
who are so old should have known so few, while I, young as I am, have 
beheld more than twenty! Yes,” continued he, raising his voice, to the 
astonished multitude, ‘‘ you are the real sovereigns of Castile, enjoying 
all the nights and revenues of royalty, while I, stripped of my patrimony, 
have scarcely wherewithal to procure the necessaries of lafe.”” Then 
giving a concerted signal his guards entered the apartment, followed 
by the publ executioner, bearmg along with him the implements of 
death. The dismayed nobles, not relishing the turn the jest appeared 
likely to take, fell on their knees before the monarch, and besought his 
forgiveness, promising, mn requital, complete restitution of the frurts of 
their rapacity. Henry, content with havimg so cheaply gained. his point, 
allowed himself to soften at their entreaties, taking care, however, to 
detain their persons as security for their engagements, until the rents, 
royal fortresses, and whatever effects had been filched from the crown, 
were restored. The story, although repeated by the gravest Castihan 
writers, wears, 11 must be owned, a marvellous tinge of romance. But 
whether fact, or founded on it, 1t may serve to show the dilapidated 
condition of the revenues at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and its immediate causes. 

Another circumstance, which contributed to impoverish the exchequer, 
was the occasional political revolutions in Castile, in which the adhesion 
of a faction was to be purchased only by the most ample concessions of 
the crown.—Such was the violent revolution which placed the house of 
Trastamara on the throne, in the middle of the fourteenth century. _ 

But perhaps, a more operative cause than all these of the alleeer evil, 
was the conduct of those umbecile princes, who, with heedless prodigality, 
squandered the public resources on their own personal pleasures and 
unworthy minions. The disastrous reigns of John the Second and 
Henry the Fourth, extending over the greater portion of the fifteenth 
century, furnish pertinent examples of this. It was not unusual, deed, 
for the cortes, interposing its paternal authonty y passing an act for 
the partial resumption of grants thus legally made, in some degree to 
repair the broken condition of the finances. Nor was such a resumption 
unfair to the actual proprietors. The promise to maintaim the integrity 
of the royal demesnes formed an essential part of the coronation oath of 
every sovereign; and the subject on whom he afterwards conferred 
them, knew well by what a precarious wlicit tenure he was to ie them. 

Cc 
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From the view which has been presented of the Castalian constitution 
at the beginmng of the fifteenth century, 1t 1s apparent that the 
sovereign was possessed of less power, and the people of greater than 
in other European monarchies at that period. It must be owned, 
however, a8 2 intimated, that the practical operation did not always 
correspond with the theory of their respective functions in these rude 
times , and that the powers of the executive, being susceptible of greater 
compactness and energy intheir movements than could possbly belong 
to those of more complex bodies, were sufficiently strong, m the hands 
of a resolute prince, to break down the comparatively feeble barners of 
the law Neither were the relative privileges assigned to the different 
orders of the state sede Mapk ata Those of the aristocracy were 
indefinite and exorbitant e heence of armed combmations too, so 
freely assumed both by this order and the commons, although operating 
as a safety-valve for the escape of the snadhionse | spirit of the age, was 
itself obviously repugnant to all primeiples of civil obedience, and 
exposed the state to evils scarcely less disastrous than those which 1t 
was intended to prevent 

It was apparent that, notwithstanding the magnitude of the powers 
conceded tasthe nobility and the commons, there were important defects, 
which prevented them from resting on any sound and permanent basis. 
The representation of the people in cortes, mstead of partially emanating, 
asin Lngland, from an imdependent body of landed proprietors, con~ 
stituting the real strength of the nation, proceeded exclusively from the 
cities, Whose elections were much more open to popular caprice and 
munisterial corruption, and whose numerous local jealousies prevented 
them from acting mn cordial co-operation. The nobles, notwithstanding 
their occasional coalitions, were often arrayed in feuds against each 
other They relied, for the defence of their privileges, solely on their 
physical strength , and heartily disdained, in any emergency, to support 
their own cause by identifying 2¢ with that of the commons. Hence 1t 
became obvious that the monarch, who, notwithstanding his limited 
ahh assumed the anomalous privilege of transacting public 

usiness with the advice of only one branch of the legislature, and of 
occasionally dispensing altogether with the attendance of the other, 
might, by throwing his own influence into the seale, give the prepon- 
derance to whichever party he should prefer, and, by thus dexterously 
availing himself of their opposite forces, erect his own authority on the 
runs of the weaker.—How far and how successfully this policy was 


ion by Ferdinand and Isabella, will be seen m the course of this 





The bref wnterval, however, 1m the earl 

y part of the present cent when the nation 

pecapreg had struggled to resume its ancient ibartiea. gave Bicth 40" two productions, 
hidosa : ve one far to supply the dewderata m thig department JI allude to the valuable 
ee on are on the eaily legislation, and on the cortes of Castile The latter 
pea » Presents us with a full expos tion of the appropriate functions assigned to the 
ry epartments of government, and with the parlumentary history of Castile deduced 
=o original, unpublished records The student of this department of 8 history 
oe fegee m Conjunction with Marina, Sempere s little treatise on the of the 
cortes Itis, indeed, too hmited and desultoryin its plan to afford anytang lke 


acomplete view of the subject But, as a senaibl 
topics that he discusses, it 15 of undcabted eal 6 commentary, by one well skilled in the 
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REVIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION OF ARAGON TO THE MIDDLE OF THE FIFTECNTH CENTURY. 


Rise of Aragon—Ricos Hombres—Their Immunities—Their Turbulence—Pnivileges of 
Umon—The Legislature—Its Forms—Its Powers—General Privilege—Judicial 
Funchons of Cortes—The Justice—His great Authority—Ruse and Opulence of Bar- 
celona—Her free Institutions—Intellectual Culture 


THE political institutions of Aragon, although bearmg a general 
resemblance to those of Castile, were sufficiently dissimilar to stamp a 
peculiar physiognomy on the character of the nation, which still con- 
tinued after it had been incorporated with the great mass of the Spanish 
monarchy. It was not until the expiration of nearly five centuries after 
the Saracen invasion, that the httle district of Aragon, growing up 
under the shelter of the Pyrenees, was expanded into the dimensions of 
the province which now bears that name. During this period it was 

ainfully struggling into being, like the other states of the Penmsula, 
by dint of fierce, unintermitted warfare with the mnfidel, 

Even after this period, 1t would probably have filled but an insig- 
nificant space in the map of history, and, mstead of assuming an 
independent station, have been compelled, like Navarre, to accommodate 
itself fo the politics of the potent monarchies by which 1t was surrounded, 
had 1t not extended its empire by a fortunate union with Catalonia im 
the twelfth, and the conquest of Valencia in the thirteenth century.* 
These new territories were not only far more productive than its own, 
but, by their long line of coast and commodious ports, enabled the 
Aragonese, hitherto pent up within their barren mountains, to open a 
communication with distant regions. 

The ancient county of Barcelona had reached a higher degree of 
civilisation than Aragon, and was distinguished by institutions quite as 
liberal, The sea-board would seem to be the natural seat of liberty. 
There is something in the very presence, in the atmosphere of the ocean, 
which invigorates not only the physical, but the moral energies of man. 
The adventurous life of the marimer familarises him with dangers, and 
early accustoms him to independence. Intercourse with various climes 
opens new and more copious sources of knowledge; and increased 
wealth brings with it an augmentation of power and consequence. It 
was in the maritime erties scattered along the Mediterranean that the 
seeds of liberty, both mn ancient and modern times, were implanted and 
bronght to maturity. During the middle ages, when the people of 


* Catalonia wasamited with Aragon by the marriage of queen Petromila with Raymond 
a count of Barcelona, in 1150 Valencia was conquered from the Moorsby JamesI, 
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Europe generally maintained a toilsome and infrequent intercourse with 
each others, gins situated on the margin of this inland ocean found an 
easy mode of communication across the high road of its waters. They 
mingled in war too as in peace, and this long periods filled with their inter- 
national contests, while the other free cities of Christendom were wees 
themselves in civil feuds and degrading domestic broils. In this wide an 
various collision their moral powers were quickened by constant activity ; 
and more enlarged views were formed, with a deeper consciousness of 
their own strength, than could be obtamed by those mhabitants of the 
interior who were conversant only with a limited range of objects, and 
subjected to the mfluence of the same dull, monotonous circum- 
stances. 

Among these maritime republics, those of Catalonia were eminently 
conspicuous. By the incorporation of this country with the kingdom of 
Aragon, therefore, the strength of the latter was greatly augmented. 
The Aragonese princes, well aware of this, hberally fostered institutions 
to which the country owed 1ts prosperity, and skilfully availed themselves 
of its resources for the aggrandisement of their own dominions. They 
paid particular attention to the navy, for the more perfect discipline of 
which a body of laws was prepared by Peter the Fourth, in 1354, that 
was designed to render it vincible. No allusion whatever is made in 
this stern code to the mode of surrendering to, or retreating from the 
enemy. The commander, who declined attacking any force not exceed- 
ing his own by more than one vessel, was punished with death.* The 
Catalan navy successfully disputed the empire of the Mediterranean with 
the fleets of Pisa, and still more of Genoa. With its aid, the Aragonese 
monarchs achieved the conquest successively of Sicily, Sardima, and the 
Balearic Isles, and annexed them to the empire.t+ tt penetrated into the 
farthest regions of the Levant; and the expedition of the Catalans into 
Asia, which terminated with the more splendid than useful acquisition 
of Athens, forms one of the most romantic passages in this stirring and 
adventurous era. { 

But while the princes of Aragon were thus enlarging the bounds of 
therr dominion abroad, there was probably not a sovereign im Europe 
possessed of such limited authority at home. The three great states, 
with their dependencies, which constituted the Aragonese monarchy, 
had been declared by a statute of James the Second, m 1319, inalenable 
and indivisible. Each of them, however, maintaimed a separate constitu- 
tion of government, and was administered by distinct laws. As 1t would 
be fruitless to investigate the peculiarities of their respective institutions, 
which bear a very close affinity to one another, we may confine ourselves 
to those of Aragon, which exhibit a more perfect model than those either 
of Catalonia or Valencia, and have been far more copiously illustrated 
by her writers. 


The national historians refer the origin of their government to a 


* The Catalans were much celebrated d 
uring the middle ages for their skill with the 
ba ba =e oe for = oe perfect mstruction im which, tie municipahty of Barcelona 


¢ Sicily revolted ta Es ter ITI 12 was 

eo the Bacar Teles a aes v eo ies conquered by James II , in 1824, 
nee the title of Duke of Athens, assumed by the Spanish sovereigns. The 

t fortunes of Roger de Flor are related by & Mi 

commended by Spanish eines sor ue aiecince y Count Moncadasrin a style much 
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written constitution of about the middle of the ninth ara fragments 

of which are still preserved in certaim ancient documents and chronicles. 
On occurrence of a vacancy in the throne, at this epoch, a monarch was 
elected by the twelve principal nobles, who prescribed a code of laws, to 
the observance of which he was obliged to swear before assuming the 
sceptre. The import of these laws was to circumscribe within very 
narrow limits the authority of the sovereign, distributing the prmerpal 
functions to a Justicra, or Justice, and these same peers, who, mm case of 
a violation of the compact by the monarch, were authorised to withdraw 
their allegiance, and, in the bold language of the ordinance, ‘* to substi- 
tute any other ruler in his stead, even a pagan, 1f they hsted.”* The 
whole of this wears much of a fabulous aspect, and may remind the 
reader of the government which Ulysses met with 1n Phieacia, where 
King Alcimous 1s surrounded by his ‘‘ twelve illustrious peers, or 
archons,”’? subordinate to himself, ‘‘ who,” says he, ‘‘ rule over the 
people, I myself bemg the thirteenth.” + But, whether true or not, 
this venerable tradition must be admitted to have been well calculated 
to repress the arrogance of the Aragonese monarchs, and to exalt the 
minds of their subjects by the image of ancient liberty which it 
presented. 

The great barons of Aragon were fewin number. They affected to 
derive their descent from the twelve peers above mentioned, and were 
styled ricos hombres de natura, implying by this epithet that they were 
not indebted for their creation to the will of the sovereign. No estate 
could be legally conferred by the crown, as an honour (the denomination 
of fiefs in Aragon), on any but one of these high nobles, This, however, 
was in time evaded by the monarchs, who advanced certain of their own 
retainers to a level with the ancient peers of the land, a measure which 

roved a fruitful source of disquietude {| No baron could be divested of 
fie fief, unless by public sentence of the Justice and the cortes, The 
ae a however, was required, as usual, to attend the king 1n counoul, 
and to perform military service, when summoned, during two months in 
the year, at his own charge. 

The privileges, both honorary and substantial, enjoyed by the ricos 
hombres were very cousiderable. They filled the highest posts m the 
state. They orgimally appointed judges in their domains for the 
cognisance of certain civil causes, and over a class of their vassals 
exercised an unlimited criminal jurisdiction. They were excused from 
taxation, except in specified cases, were exempted from all corporal and 
capital punishment, nor could they be imprisoned, although their 
estates might be sequestrated for debt. A lower class of nobility, styled 


* The well-known oath of the Aragonese to their sovereign on his accession, “* Nos que 
valemos tanto como vos,” &c frequently quoted by historians, rests on the authority of 
Antonio Perez, the unfortunate minister of Philyp II, who however good a voucher for 
the usages of his own time, has made a blunder the very sentence preceding tins, by 
confounding the Privilege of Umon with one of the laws of Soprarbe, which shows nim to 
be insufficient, especially as he 1s the only authority for this ancient ceremony 

+ In hke manner Alfonso III alludes to ‘‘the ancient times in Aragon, when there 
were as many kings as ricos hombres ” a 

t The ricos hombres, thus created by the monarch, werestyled demesnada, signifying of 
the household.” It was lawful for a rico hombre to bequeath his honours to whichsoever of 
his legitimate children he might prefer, and, in default of issue, to his nearest of kin. He 
was bound to distribute the bulk of his estates in fiefs among his knights, so that a come 
plete system of sub-infeudation was established. The knights, on restoring their fiefs, 
mught change their suzerains at pleasure. 
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infanzones, equivalent to the Castilian Aidalyos, together with the 
oaballeros, or knights, were also possessed of umportant though inferior 
immunities. ; 

The king distributed among the great barons the territory reconquered. 
from the Moors, mm proportions determined by the amount of their 
respective services. e find a stipulation to this effect from James the 
First to ns nobles, previous to his invasion of Majorca. Ona similar 
principle they claimed nearly the whole of Valencia. On tae he a 
city, 1¢ was usual to divide 1t into barrios, or districts, each of which 
was granted by way of fief to some one of the ricos hombres, from which 
he was to derive hisrevenue. What proportion of the conquered territory 
was reserved for the royal demesne does not appear. e find one of 
these nobles, Bernard de Cabrera, in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, manning a fleet of king’s ships pn his own credit ; another, of the 
ancient family of Luna, 1n the fifteenth century, so wealthy that he could 
travel through an almost unbroken hne of his estates all the way from Castile 
to France. With all this, ther incomes im general, in this uae parade 
poor country, were very inferior to those of the great Castilian lords. 

The laws conceded certain powers to the aristocracy of a most dangerous 
character. They were entitled, hke the nobles of the sister kingdom, to 
dety, and publicly renounce their allegiance to their sovereign, with the 
whimsical privilege, in addition, of commending their famibes and 
estates to his protection, which he was obliged to accord until they were 
again reconciled. The mischicvous right of private war was repeatedly 
recognised by statute. It was claimed and exercised in its full extent, 
and occasionally with circumstances of peculiar atrocity. An instance 
is recorded by Zurita of a bloody foud between two of these nobles, 
prosecuted with such imveteracy, that the parties bound themselves by 
solemn oath never to desist from it during their lives, and to resist every 
effort, even on the part of the crown itself, to effect a pacification 
between them. This remnant of barbarism lingered longer m Aragon 
than im any other country in Christendom. 

The Aragonese sovereigns, who were many of them possessed of 
singular capacity and vigour, made repeated efforts to reduce the 
authority of their nobles within more temperate lmuits. Peter the 
Second, by a bold stretch of prerogative, stripped them of their most 
uportant rights of jurisdiction James the Conqueror artfully 
endeavoured to counterbalance their weight by that of the commons and 
the ecclesiastics. But they were too tormidable when united, and too 
easily united to be successfully assailed. The Moorsh wars terminated 
in Aragon with the conquest of Valencia, or rather the invasion of 
Murcia, by the middle of the thirteenth century. The tumultuous 
spirits of the aristocracy, therefore, instead of finding a vent, as in 
Castile, in these foreign expeditions, were turned withm, and convulsed 
their own country with perpetual revolution. Haughty from the 
consciousness of their exclusive privileges, and of the limited number 
who paid ir them, the Aragonese barons regarded themselves rather 
as the rivals of their sovereign than as his inferiors. Intrenched within 
the mountain fastnesses, which the rugged nature of the country every- 
where afforded, they easily bade defiance to his authority. Their 
small number gave a compactness and concert to their operations, 
which could not have been obtained in a multitudmous body. fea eae 
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the Cathohe well discriminated the relative position of the Aragonese 
and Castilian nobility, by sayimg ‘‘1t was as difficult to divide the one as 
to unite the other.” 

These combinations became stall more frequent after formally receiving 
the approbation of King Alfonso the Third, who, mn 1287, signed the two 
celebrated ordinances, entitled the ‘‘ Pmvileges of Union,” by which his 
subjects were authorised to resort to arms on an infringement of their 
liberties, The hermandad of Castile had never been countenanced by 
legislative sanction; it was chiefly resorted to as a measure of police, 
and was directed more frequently agamst the disorders of the nobility 
than of the sovereign, 1t was organised with difficulty, and, compared 
with the union of Aragon, was cumbrous and languid 1n its operations. 
While these privileges continued in force, the nation was delivered over 
to the most fnghtful anarchy. The least offensive movement on the 
part of the monarch, the slightest encroachment on personal right or 
privilege, was the signal for a general revolt. At the cry of Union, 
that ‘‘last voice,’ says the enthusiastic historian, “‘ of the expiring 
republic, full of authority and majesty, and an open indication of the 
insolence of kings,’ the nobles and the citizens eagerly rushed to arms, 
The principal castles belonging to the former were pledged as pointed 
for their fidelity, and intrusted to conservators, as they were styled, 
whose duty 1t was to direct the operations and watch over the interests of 
the Union. A common seal was prepared, bearing the device of armed 
men kneeling before their king, intimating at once their loyalty and 
their resolution, and a similar device was displayed on the standard and 
the other military insignia of the confederates. 

The power of the monarch was as nothing before this formidable 
array. The Union appointed a council to control all his movements; 
and in fact, durmg the whole period of its existence, the reigns of four 
successive monarchs, it may be said to have dictated law to the land. 
At length Peter the Fourth, a despot in heart, and naturally enough 
impatient of this eclipse of regal prerogative, brought the matter to an 
issue, by defeating the army of the Union, at the memorable battle of 
Epula, in 1348, ‘‘ the last,” says Zurita, ‘‘in which 1t was permitted 
to the subj ect to take up arms against the sovereign for the cause of 
liberty.” Then convoking an assembly of the states at Saragossa, he 
produced before them the instrument containing the two Privileges, and 
cut 1t n pieces with his dagger. In domg this, having wounded him- 
self in the hand, he suffered the blood to trickle upon the parchment, 
exclaiming, that ‘‘ a law, which had been the occasion of so much blood, 
should be blotted out by the blood of a king.”* All copies of 1t, 
whether in the public archives or in the possession of private individuals, 
‘were ordered, under a heavy penalty, to be destroyed. The statute passed 
to that effect carefully omits the date of the detested instrument, that all 
evidence of its existence might perish with 1t. 

Instead of abusing his victory, as might have been anticipated from his 
character, Peter adopted a far more magnanimous Toate He confirmed 
the ancient privileges of the realm, and made 1m addition other wise and 
salutary concessions. From this period, therefore, 1s to be dated the 


* Hence he was styled “ Peter of the Dagger,” and a statue of him, bearing in one hand 
this big sary and m the other the Privilege, stood in the Chamber of Deputatiom at Sara- 
fossa in Phillip II ’s time. 
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possession of constitutional liberty in Aragon; (for surely the reign ef 
unbridled licence, above described, is not deserving that name;) and 
this not so much from the rp ere of new immunities, as from the 
more perfect security afforded for the enjoyment of the old. The court 
of the Justicia, that se ated interposed by the constitution between 
despotism on the one and por licence on the other, was more 
strongly protected, and causes hitherto decided by arms were referred 
for mee cation to this tribunal. From this period, too, the cortes, 
whose voice was scarcely heard amid the wild uproar of preceding times, 
was allowed to extend a beneficial and protecting sway over the land. 
And although the social history of Aragon, hke that of other countries 
in this rude age, is too often stained with deeds of violence and personal 
feuds, yet the state at large, under the steady operation of its laws, 
probably enjoyed a more uninterrupted tranquillity than fell to the lot 
of any other nation in Europe. 

The Aragonese cortes was composed of four branches, or arms; the 
ricos hombres, or great barons, the lesser nobles, comprehending the 
knights; the clergy; and the commons. The nobility of every 
denomination were entitled to a seat in the legislature, The ricos 
hombres were allowed to appear by proxy, and a similar privilege was 
enjoyed by baronial heirresses. The number of this body was very 
hmuited, twelve of them constituting a quorum. 

The arm of the ecclesiastics embraced an ample delegation from the 
inforior as well as higher clergy. It 1s affirmed not to have been a 
component of the national legislature until more than a century and a 
half after the admission of the commons.* Indeed the mfluence of the 
church was much less sensible m Aragon than im the other kingdoms of 
the Peninsula. Notwithstanding the humiliating concessions of certain 
of their princes to the papal see, they were never recognised by the 
nation, who uniformly asserted their independence of the temporal 
supremacy of Rome, and who, as we shall see hereafter, resisted the 
introduction of the Inquisition, that last stretch of ecclesiastical 
usurpation, even to blood.t 

The commons enjoyed higher consideration, and civil privileges than 
in Castile. For this they were perhaps somewhat imdebted to the 
example of their Catalan neighbours, the influence of whose democratio 
instatutions naturally extended to other parts of the Aragonese monarchy. 
The charters of certain cities aooorded to the inhabitants privileges of 
nobility, particularly that of immunity from taxation; while the 
magistrates of others were permitted to take their seats in the order of 
hidalgos. From a very early period we find them employed in offices 
of pubhe trust, and on important missions. The epoch of their admission 
into the national assembly 1s traced as far back as 1133, several years 
earlier than the commencement of popular representation in Castile. 


* Zurita, indeed, gives repeated instances of their convocation in the thirteenth and 
twelfth centunes, from a date almost coeval with that ofthe commons, yet Blancas, who 
made this subject his particular study, who wrote posterior to Zurita, and occasionally 
refers to him, tpones the era of their admission into the legislature to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century 

+ One of the monarchs of Aragon, Alfonso the Warrior, acco to Mariana, bequeathed 
all his dominions to the Templars and Hospitallers Another, Peter II , agreed to hold 
his eer Sty asa - of ine oe of pon cane to pay it an annual plat so much 
disgus © people, ey compelled his successors to make a public protest againat 
the claims of the church, before their coronation. 
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Each city had the right of sending two or more deynties selected 
from persons eligible to its magistracy; but with the privilege of 
only one vote, whatever might be the number of its deputies. Any place 
which had been once represented m cortes, might always claim to be so.* 

By a statute of 13807, the convocation of the states, which had been 
annual, was declared biennial. The kings, however, paid little regard 
to this provision, rarely summoning them, except for some specific 
necessity.¢ The great officers of the crown, whatever might be their 
personal rank, were jealously excluded from their deliberations. The 
session was opened by an address from the king 1n person, a point of 
which they were very tenacious; after which the different erms with- 
drew to their separate apartments. The greatest scrupulousness was 
manifested n maintaiming the rights and dignity of the body , and their 
intercourse with one another, and with the g, was rendlated by the 
most precise forms pf parhamentary etiquette. The subjects of delibcra- 
tion were referred to a committee from each order, who, after conferrmg 
together, reported to their several departments. Every question, it 
may be presumed, underwent a careful examination; as the legislature, 
we are told, was usually divided into two parties, “‘ the one maintaining 
the rights of the monarch, the other, those of the nation,” corresponding 
nearly enough with those of our day. It was in the power of any member 
to defeat the passage of a bill, by opposing to it his veto or dissent, 
formally registered to that effect. He might even interpose his negative 
on the proceedings of the house, and thus put a stop to the prosecution of 
all er business during the session. This anomalous privilege, tran- 
scending even that claimed in the Polish diet, must have been too invidious 
in its exercise, and too pernicious im its consequences, to have been often 
resorted to. ‘This may be inferred from the fact that it was not formally 
repealed until the reign of Philip the Second, in 1592. During theinterval 
of the sessions of the legislature, a deputation of eight was appointed, two 
from each arm, to preside over public affairs, particularly in regard to 
the revenue, and the security of justice; with authority to convoke a 
cortes extraordinary, whenever the exigency ht demand 1t. 

The cortes exercised the highest functions, whether of a deliberative, 
legislative, or judicial nature. It had a mght to be consulted on all 
matters of importance, especially on those of peace and war. No law 
was valid, no tax could be 1mposed, without 1ts consent; and it carefull 
ae for the application of the revenue to its destined uses.§ It 

etermined the succession to the crown; removed obnoxious munisters ; 
reformed the household and domestic expenditure of the monarch , and. 
exercised the power, in the most unreserved manner, of withholding 


* Those who followed a mechamecal occupation, wmcludiung surgeons and apothecaries, wore 
excluded from aseat m cortes The faculty have rarely been ireated with so httle 
ceremony 

+ The cortes appear to have been more frequently convoked in the fourteenth century 
than in any other In Catalonia and Valencia the cortes was to be summoned every 


three years 

t Blancas has preserved a specimen of an address from the throne, in 1898, in which the 
ling, after selecting some moral apophthegm as a text, rambles for the space of half an 
hour through Scripture history, &c and concludes with announcing the object of his 
convening the cortes together in three lines 

§ It was anciently the practice of the legislature to t supphes of troops, but not of 
money When PeterIV requested a pecuniary subsidy, the cortes told him, that “‘such 
things had not been usual ; that his Christian subjects were wont to serve him with their 
Persons, and 1t was only for Jews and Moors to serve him with money.” 
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supplies, as tell as of resisting what it regarded as an encroachment on 
the hberties of the nation. 

The excellent commentators on the constitution of Aragon have 
bestowed comparatively little attention on the See epuent of its parlia- 
mentary history; confining themselves too exclusively to mere forms of 
procedure. The defect has been greatly obviated by the copiousness of 
their general historians. But the statute-book affords the most unequi- 
vocal evidence of the fidelity with which the guardians of the realm 
discharged the high trust reposed in them, in the numerous enactments 
it exhibits, for the security both of person and property. Almost the 
first page which meets the eye im this venerable record contams the 
General Privilege, the Magna Charta, as it has been well denominated, 
of Aragon. It was granted by Peter the Great to the cortes at Saragossa, 
in 1283. It embraces a variety of provisions for the fair and open 
administration of justice , for ascertaming the legitimate powers intrusted 
to the cortes , for the security of property against exactions of the crown; 
and for the conservation of their legal 1mmunities to the municipal 
corporations and the different orders of nobility. In short, the dias 
tinguishing excellence of this instrument, hke that of Magna Charta, 
consists im the wise and equitable protection which 1¢ affords to all classes 
of the community.* The General Privilege, instead of bemg wrested, 
like King John’s charter, from a pusillanimous prince, was conceded, 
reluctantly enough it 1s true, m an assembly of the nation, by one of 
the ablest monarchs who ever sat on the throne of Aragon, at a time 
when his arms, crowned with repeated victory, had secured to the state 
the most important of her foreign acquisitions. 

The Aragonese, who rightly regarded the General Privilege as the 
broadest basis of their hberties, repeatedly procured its confirmation by 
succeeding sovereigns. ‘*‘ By so many and such various precautions,” 
says Blancas, ‘‘did our ancestors establish that freedom which their 
posterity have enjoyed, manifesting a wise solicitude that all orders of 
men, even kings themselves, confined within their own sphere, should 
discharge their legitimate functions without jostling or jarring with one 
another for in this harmony consists the temperance of our government. 
Alas!” he adds, ‘‘how much of all this has fallen into desuetude from 
its antiquity, or been effaced by new customs.” + 

The judicial functions of the cortes have not been sufficiently noticed 
by writers. They were extensive in their operation, and gave it the 
name of the General Court. They were principally directed to protect 
the subject from the oppiessions of the crown and its officers; over all 
which cases 1t possessed original and ultimate jurisdiction. The suit 
was conducted before the Justice, as president of the cortes 1n its judicial 
capacity, who delivered an opimion conformable to the will of the 
majority. The authority, mdeed, of this magistrate in his own court 
was fully equal to providing adequate relief 1n all these cases. But for 


* «*There was such a conformity of sentiment among all parties,” says Zurita, “ that 
the privileges of the nobility were no better secured than those of thecommons For the 
Aragonese deemed that the existence of the commonwealth depended not so much on its 
strength as on its lhberties ” In the confirmation of the privilege by James the Second, 
in 1825 torture, then generally recognised by the municipal law of Europe, was expressly 
prohibited in Aragon, ‘‘as unworthy of freemen ” 

+ The repeated confirmation of the General Privilege affords another point of analogy 
with Magna Charta, which, together with the Charter of the Forest, received, according to 
Lord Coke, the sanction of parhament thirty two several times, 
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several reasons this parhamentary tribunal was preferred. The process 
was both more expeditious and less expensive to the suitor. Indeed, the 
‘*most obscure inhabitant of the most obscure village in the kingdom, 
although a foreigner,’’ might demand redress of this body, and, if he 
was incapable ot bearmg the burden himself, the state was bound to 
maintain his suit, and provide him with counsel at 1ts own charge. But 
the most important consequence, resulting from this legislative mnvesti- 
gation, was the remedial laws frequently attendant on 1t. ‘‘ And our 
ancestors,” says Blancas, ‘‘deemed it great wisdom patiently to endure 
contumely and oppression for a season, rather than seek redress before 
an inferior tribunal, since, by postponing their suit till the mecting of 
cortes, they would not only obtain a remedy for their own grievance, but 
one of a universal and permanent application.” 

The Aragonese cortes maintained a steady control over the operations 
of government, especially after the dissolution of the Union, and the 
weight of the commons was more decisive m it than in other similar 
assemblies of that period. Its singular distmbution into four estatcs was 
favourable to this. The knights and hidalgos, an intermediate order 
between the great nobility and the people, when detached from the 
former, naturally lent additional support to the latter, with whom, 
indeed, they had considerable affinity. The representatives of certain 
cities, as well as a certain class of citizens, were entiticd to a seat in 
this body, sé that 1t approached both in spirit and substance to some~ 
thing hke a popular representation. Indeed, this arm of the cortes was 
so uniformly vigilant im iesisting any encroachment on the part of the 
crown, that it has been said to represent, more than any other, the 
hberties of the nation. In some other particulars the Aragonese com-~ 
mons possessed an advantage over those of Uastile. 1. By postponing 
their money grants to the conclusion of the session, and regulating them 
in some degree by the previous dispositions of the crown, they availed 
themselves of an important lever relinquished by the Castilian cortes.* 
2. The kingdom of Aragon proper was circumscribed within too narrow 
limits to allow of such local jealousies and estrangements, growing out 
of an apparent diversity of mterests, as existed in the neighbouring 
monarchy. Their representatives, therefore, were enabled to move with 
a more hearty concert, and on a more consistent line of policy. 3. Lastly, 
the acknowledged nght to a seat mm cortes, possessed by every city 
which had once been represented there, and this equally whether sum- 
moned or not, if we may credit Capmany, must have gone far to 
preserve the popular branch from the melancholy state of dilapidation 
to which it was reduced in Castile by the arts of despotic princes. 
Indeed, the kings of Aragon, notwithstanding occasional excesses, seem 
never to have attempted any systematic mvasion of the constitutional 
rights of their subjects. They well knew that the spirit of liberty was 
too high among fe to endure 1t. When the queen of Alfonso the 
Fourth urged her husband, by quoting the example of her brother the 
king of Castile, to punish certam refractory citizens of Valencia, he 
prudently rephed, ‘‘ My people are free, and not so submissive as the 


* Not, however, 1t must be allowed, without a manly struggle in its defence, and which 
in the early part of Charles V ’s reign, m 1525, wrenched a promise from the crown to 
aaswer all petitions definitely before the rising of the cortes The law still remains on the 
statute-book, a sad commentary on the faith of princes. 
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Castilians. They respect me as their prince, and I hold them for good 
vassals and coumadin? si 

No pert of the constitution of Aragon has excited more interest, or 
more deservedly, than the office of the Justzcra, or Justice; whose 
extraordinary functions were far from being limited to judicial matters, 
although in these his authority was supreme. The origin of this insti- 
tution is affirmed to have been coeval with that of the constitution or 
frame of government itself. If 1t were so, his authority may be said, 
in the language of Blancas, ‘‘ to have slept in the scabbard”’ until the 
dassolution of the Union; when the control of a tumultuous aristocracy 
was exchanged for the mild and uniform operation of the law, adminis- 
tered by this, its supreme interpreter. 

His most important duties may be briefly enumerated. He was 
authorised to pronounce on the validity of royal letters and ordi- 
nances. He possessed, as has been said, concurrent jurisdiction with 
the cortes over all suits against the crown and its officers. Inferior 
judges were bound to consult him in all doubtful cases, and to abide by 

opinion, as of ‘‘ equal authority,’’ 1 the words of an ancient junst, 
‘with the law itself.” An appeal lay to his tribunal from those of 
the territorial and royal judges. He could even evoke a cause, while 
pending before them, into his own court, and secure the defendant from 
molestation on his giving surety for his appearance. By another 
rocess, he might remove a person under arrest from the place im which 
e had been confined by order of an inferior court, to the publo prison 
appropriated to this purpose, there to abide his own examination of the 
legality of his detention. These two provisions, by which the precipitate 
and perhaps intemperate proceedings of subordinate judicatures were 
subjected to the revision of a dignified and dispassionate tribunal, might 
seem to afford sufficient ry for personal hberty and property. 

In addition to these official functions, the Justice of Aragon was 
constituted a permanent counsellor of the sovereign, and, as such, was 
required to accompany him wherever he might reside. He was to advise 
the king on all constitutional questions of a doubtful complexion; and 
finally, on a new accession to the throne, 1t was his province to administer 
the coronation oath; this he performed with his head covered, and 
sitting, while the monarch, kneeling before him bare-headed, solemnly 
promised to maintain the hberties of the kingdom ; a ceremony eminently 
symbolical of that superiority of law over prerogative, which was so 
constantly asserted in Aragon, 

It was the avowed ad Se of the institution of the Justicia to inter- 
pose such an authority between the crown and the people as might 
suffice for the entire protection of the latter. This 1s the express import 
of one of the laws of Soprarbe, which, whatever be thought of their 
authenticity, are undeniably of very high antiquity.* This oF ol of his 
duties is particularly insisted on by the most emiment judicial writers of 
the nation. Whatever estimate, therefore, may be formed of the real 
extent of his powers, as compared with those of similar functionaries in 
other states of Europe, there can be no doubt that this ostensible object 
of their creation, thus openly asserted, must have had a great tendency 


* The law alluded to runs thus, ‘‘Ne quid autem damni detrimentive leges aut liber~ 
tates nostre patiantur, judex quidam medius adesto, ad quem a Rege provocare, si aliquem 
leeerit, injuxtasquo arcere si quas forgan Reipub. intulerit, jus fasque esto.” 
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to enforce their practical operation. Accordingly we find repeated 
examples, in the history of Aragon, of successful interposition on the 
part of the Justice for the protection of individuals persecuted by the 
crown, and in defiance of every attempt at intumidation.* The kings of 
Aragon, chafed. by this opposition, procured the resignation or deposition, 
on more than one occasion, of the obnoxious magistrate. But, as such 
an exercise of prerogative must have been altogether subversive of an 
independent discharge of the duties of this office, it was provided by a 
statute of Alfonso the Fifth, in 1442, that the Justice should contanue in 
office during life, removable only, on sufficient cause, by the king and 
the cortes united. 

Several provisions were enacted, in order to secure the nation more 
effectually against the abuse of the high trust reposed in this officer. He 
was to be taken from the equestrian order, which, as intermediate 
between the high nobilty and the people, was less likely to be influenced 
by undue partiality to either. He could not be selected from the ricos 
hombres, since this class was exempted from corporal punishment, while 
the Justice was made responsible to the cortes for the faithful discharge 
of his duties, under penalty of death. As this supervision of the 
whole legislature was found unwieldy in practice, 1t was superseded, 
after various modifications, by a commission of members elected from 
each one of the four estates, empowered to sit every year in Saragossa, 
with authority to investigate the charges preferred agaimst the Justice, 
and to pronounce sentence upon him.t 

The Aragonese writers are prodigal of their encomiums on _ the 

re-eminence and dignity of this functionary, whose office might seem, 
indeed, but a doubtful expedient for balancing the authority of the 
sovereign , depending for its success less on any legal powers confided 
to it, than on the efficient and steady support of public opmuon. 
Fortunately the Justice of Aragon received such support, and was thus 
enabled to carry the origmal design of the institution into effect, to 
check the usurpations of the crown, as well as to control the licence of 
the nobility and the people. A series of learned and independent 
magistrates, by the weight of them own character, gave additional 
dignity to the office. The people, familarised with the bemgnant 
operation of the law, referred to peaceful arbitration, those great political 
questions which in other countries at this period must have been settled 
by a sanguinary revolution.f "Whule, in the rest of Europe, the law 


* When Ximenes Cerdan, the independent Justice of John I, removed certain citizens 
from the prison mm which they had been unlawfully confined by the king, in defiance 

ually of that officer’s 1mportunities and menaces, the inhabitants of Saragossa, says 
Abarca, came out in a body to receive him on kis return to the city, and greeted him as the 
defender of their ancient and natural liberties So openly did the Aragonese support their 
magistrate in the boldest exercise of his authonty 

+ The exammation was conducted in the first instance before a court of four inquisitors 
as they were termed, who, aftera patient hearing of both sides, reported the result o 
their examination to a council of seventeen, chosen like them from the cortes, from whose 
decision there was no appeal. No lawyer was admitted into this council, lest the law 
might be distorted by verbal quibbles, says Blancas The council, however, was allowed 
the advice of two of the profession. They voted by ballot, and the majority decided 

t Probably no nation of the period would have displayed a temperance similar to that 
exhibited by the Aragonese at the Les Sapien of the enth century, in 1412, when the 
people, having been spht into factions by a contested succession, agreed to refer the dispute 
to a committee of judges, elected equally from the three great provinces of the kingdom ; 
who, after an examination, conducted with all the forms of law, and on the same equ:table 
principles as would have guided the determination of a private suit, delivered an opinion, 
which was received as obligatory on the whole nation. 
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seemed only the web to ensnare the weak, the Aragonese historians could 
exult in the reflection, that the fearless administration of justice in their 
land ‘‘ protected the weak equally with the strong, the foreigner with 
the native.” Well might their legislature assert, that the value of their 
liberties more than counterbalanced ‘‘ the poverty of the nation, and 
the sterility of their souil.’’* 

The governments of Valencia and Catalonia, which, as has been 
already remarked, were administered independently of each other after 
their consolidation ito one monarchy, bore a very near resemblance to 
that of Aragon.t No institution, however, corresponding in its functions 
with that of the Justicia, seems to have obtamed in either. Valencia, 
which had derived a large portion of 1ts primitive population, after the 
conquest, from Aragon, preserved the most intimate relations with the 
parent kingdom, and was constantly at its side during the tempestuous 
seasonof the Union. The Catalans were peculiarly jealous of their exclu- 
sive privileges, and their civil institutions wore a more democratical aspect 
than those of any other of the confederated states ; crreumstances which 
led to umportant results that fall within the compass of our narrative. 

The city of Barcelona, which originally gave its name to the county 
of which 1t was the capital, was distinguished from a very early period 
by ample munificent privileges. After the union with Aragon, in the 
twelfth century, the monarchs of the latter kingdom extended towards 
it the same hberal legislation ; so that, by the thirteenth, Barcelona had 
reached a degree of commercial prosperity rivalling that of any of the 
Italian republics. She divided with them the lucrative commerce with 
Alexandria ; and her port, thronged with foreigners from every nation, 
became a principal emporium 1n the Mediterranean for the spices, drugs, 

rfumes, and other rich commodities of the east, whence they were 
diffused over the interior of Spaim and the European continent. Her 
consuls, and her commercial factories, were established 1m every 
considerable port im the Mediterranean and im the north of Europe. 
The natural products of her soul, and her various domestic fabrics, 
supplied her with abundant articles of export. Fine wool was 
imported by her im considerable quantities from England in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and returned there manufactured 
into cloth, an exchange of commodities the reverse of that existing 
between the two nations at the present day. Barcelona claims the 
merit of having established the first bank of exchange and deposit in 
Europe, in 1401, 1t was devoted to the accommodation of foreigners as 
well as of her own citizens. She claims the glory, too, of having 
compiled the most ancient written code, among the moderns, of maritime 
law now extant, digested from the usages of commercial nations, and 
which formed the basis of the mercantile Jurisprudence of Europe during 
the middle ages. 


* From this mdependent position must be excepted, mdeed, the lower classes of the 
peasantry, who seem to have been mm amore abject state in Aragon than in most other 
feudal countnes These serfs extorted, in an insurrection, the recognition of certain 
rights from their masters, on condition of paying a specific tax , whence the name wllanos 


de parada 

+ Although the legislatures of the different states of the crown of Aragon were never 
united in one body when convened in the same town, Fr hag they were s0 averse to 
appearance of incorporation, that the monarch frequently appomted for the places of 
meeting three distinct towns, within their respective territones and contiguous, in order 
that he might pass the more expeditiously from one to the other. 
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The wealth which flowed in upon Barcelona as the result of her 
activity and enterprise, was evinced by her numerous public works, 
her docks, arsenal, warehouses, exchange, hospitals, and other construe- 
tions of general utility. Strangers, who visited Spain in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, expatiate on the magnificence of this city, its 
commodious private edifices, the cleanliness of its streets and public 
squares (a virtue by no means usual in that day), and on the amenity 
of its gardens and cultivated environs, 

But the peculiar glory of Barcelona was the freedom of her municipal 
institutions. Her government consisted of a senate or council of one 
hundred, and a body of regidores or counsellors, as they were styled, 
varying at times from four to six in number, the former entrusted with 
the legislative, the latter with the executive functions of administration, 
A large proportion of these bodies were sclected from the merchants, 
tradesmen, and mechanics of the city. They were mvested, not merely 
with municipal authority, but with many of the mghts of sovereignty. 
They entered into commercial treaties with foreign powers, superin- 
tended the defence of the city m time of war; provided for the 
security of trade; granted letters of reprisal against any nation who 
might violate 1t, and raised and appropriated the public moneys 
for the construction of useful works, or the encouragement of such 
commercial adventures as were too hazardous or expensive for individual 
enterprise. 

The counsellors, who presided over the municipality, were compl- 
mented with certain honorary privileges, not even accorded to the nobility. 
They were addressed by the title of magnificoes, were seated, with 
their heads covered, m the presence of royalty , were preceded by mace- 
bearers, or lictors, in their progress through the country , and deputies 
from their body to the court were admitted dn the footing, and received 
the honours, of foreign ambassadors. These, 1t will be recollected, 
‘were plebelans,—merchants and mechanics. Trade never was esteemed 
a degradation in Catalonia, as 1t came to be m Castile. The professors 
of the different arts, as they were called, organised into guilds or 
companies, constituted so many independent associations, whose members 
were eligible to the highest municipal offices. And such was the 
importance attached to these offices, that the nobility, mm many instances, 
resigning the privileges of their rank, a necessary preliminary, were 
desirous of being enrolled among the candidates for them. One 
cannot but observe 1n the peculiar organisation of this little common- 
wealth, and in the equality assumed by every class of its citizens, a 
close analogy to the constitutions of the Italian republics; which the 
Catalans, having become familar with m their mtimate commercial 
intercourse with Italy, may have adopted as the model of their own. 

Under the influence of these democratic institutions, the burghers of 
Barcelona, and indeed of Catalonia in general, which enjoyed more or 
less of a similar freedom, assumed a haughty mdependence of character 
beyond what existed among the same class in other parts of Spain , and 
this, combined with the martial darmg fostered by a life of maritime 


* The great barons of Cataloma, fortified with extensive immunities and wealth, lived 
on their estates in the country, probably little relishing the levelling spint of the burghers 
of Barcelona 

D 
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adventure and warfare, made them impatient, not merely of oppression, 
but of contradiction, on the part of their sovereigns, who have 
experienced more frequent and more sturdy resistance from this quarter 
of their dominions than from every other.* Navagiero, the Venetian 
ambassador to Spam, early in the sixteenth century, although @ 
republican himself, was so struck with what he deemed the imsubordi- 
nation of the Barcelonians, that he asserts, ‘‘ The mhabitants have so 
many privileges, that the king scarcely retains any authority over 
them their hberty,’” he adds, ‘‘should rather go by the name of 
licence.” One example, among many, may be given of the tenacity 
with which they adhered to their most inconsiderable immunities. 

Ferdinand the First, mm 1416, bemg desirous, 1n consequence of the 
exhausted state of the finances on his coming to the throne, to evade 
the payment of a certain tax or subsidy customarily paid by the 
kings of Aragon to the city of Barcelona, sent for the president of the 
council, John Fiveller, to require the consent of that body to this 
measure. The magistrate, having previously advised with his colleagues, 
determined to encounter any hazard, says Zurita, rather than compromise 
the nights of the city. He reminded the king of his coronation oath, 
expressed his regret that he was willing so soon to deviate from the 
good usages of his predecessors, and plamly told him that he and his 
comrades would never betray the hberties intrusted to them. Ferdinand, 
indignant at this language, ordered the patriot to withdraw into another 
apartment, where he remained in much uncertainty as to the conse- 
quences of his temerity. But the king was dissuaded from violent 
measures, if he ever contemplated them, by, the representation of his 
courtiers, who warned him not to reckon too much on the patience of 
the people, who bore small affection to his person, from the lettle 
familiarity with which he- had treated them m comparison with their 
preceding monarchs, and who were already im arms to protect their 
magistrate. In consequence of these suggestions, Ferdimand deemed 16 
prudent to release the counsellor, and withdrew abruptly from the city 
on the ensuing day, disgusted at the ill success of his enterprise.t 

The Aragonese monarchs well understood the value of their Catalan 
dominions, which sustained a proportion of the public burdens equal in 
amount to that of both the other states of the kingdom.{ Notwith- 
standing the mortifications which they occasionally experienced from 
this quarter, therefore, they uniformly extended towards 1t the most 
liberal protection. A register of the various customs paid_in the ports 
of Catalonia, compiled in 1413, under the above-mentioned Ferdinand, 
exhibits a discriminating legisiation, extraordinary in an age when the 
true principles of financial policy were so httle understood. Under 
James the First, m 1227, a navigation act, liamited m its application, 


* Barcelona revolted and was twice besieged by the royal arms under John II , ones 
under Phihp IV, twice under Charles II, and twice under Philip V This last siege, 
1718-14, in which it held out agamst the combined forces of France and Spam under 
Marshal Berwick, 1s one of the most memorable events in the eighteenth century. 

+t The Te cummed his back on the magistrates who came to pay their respects to him, 
on learning mtention of quitting the city He seems, however, to have had the magna- 
nimity to forgive, perbaps to admure, the independent conduct of Fiveller, for, at his 
pooh which occurred very soon after, we find this citizen mentioned as ono of his 

rs 

{ The taxes were assessed in the ratio of one-sixth on Valencia, two-sixths on Arago 
and three-sixths on Catalonia. io 
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was gre and another under Alfonso the Fifth, in 1454, embracing 

all the dominions of Aragon; thus preceding by some centuries the 

aeons ordinance to which England owes so much of her commercial 
andeur. 

The brisk coneussion given to the minds of the Catalans m the busy 
career in which they were engaged, seems to have been favourable to the 
development of poetical talent, in the same manner as 1t was im Italy. 
Catalonia may divide with Provence the glory of being the region where 
the voice of song was first awakened m modern Europe. Whatever 
may be the relative claims of the two countries to precedence mm this 
respect, 1t 1s certain that under the family of Barcelona, the Provencal 
of the south of France reached its highest perfection, and, when the 
tempest of persecution in the begmming of the thirteenth century fell 
on the lovely valleys of that unhappy country, its minstrels found a 
hospitable asylum in the court of the kings of Aragon, many of whom 
not only protected, but cultivated the gay scence with considerable 
success.* Their names have descended to us, as well as those of less 
illustrious troubadours, whom Petrarch and his contemporaries did not 
disdain to imitate, but ther compositions, for the most part, he still 
buried in those cemeteries of the intellect so numerous in Spain, and call 
loudly for the diligence of some Sainte Palaye or Raynouard to disinter 

em. 

The languishing condition of the poetic art, at the close of the 
fourteenth century, induced John the First, who mimgled somewhat of 
the ridiculous even with his most respectable tastes, to depute a solemn 
embassy to the king of France, requesting that a commission might be 
detached from the Floral Academy of Toulouse, into Spain, to erect 
there a simular institution. This was accordingly done, and the 
consistory of Barcelona was organised in 1390. The kings of Aragon 
endowed it with funds, and with a lbrary valuable for that day, 
presiding over 1ts meetings in person, and distributing the poetical 
premiums with their own hands. During the troubles consequent on 
the death of Martin, this establishment fell nto decay, until 1t was 
again revived, on the accession of Ferdinand the First, by the celebrated 
Henry, marquis of Villena, who transplanted 1t to Tortosa. 

The marquis, 1n his treatise on the gaya sciencra, details with becom- 
ing gravity the pompous ceremonial observed im his academy on the 
event of a public celebration. The topics of discussion were ‘‘ the 
praises of the Virgin, love, arms, and other good usages.’”’ The per- 
formances of the candidates, ‘‘ mscribed on parchment of various colours, 
richly enamelled with gold and silver, and beautifully ulummated,” 
were publicly recited, and then referred to a committee, who made 
solemn oath to decide impartially and according to the rules of the art. 
On the delivery of the verdict, a wreath of gold was deposited on the 
victorious poem, which was registered in the academic archives; and the 
fortunate troubadour, | pape with a magnificent prize, was escorted to 
the royal palace amid a cortége of munstrelsy and chivalry; ‘‘thus 
manifesting to the world,” says the marquis, ‘‘the superiority which 
God and nature have assigned to genius over dulness.” ‘ 


* Peter III , James I, Peter IV, have all left compositions in the Limousin tongue 
behind them , the three former in verse , the two latter in prose, setting forth the hustory 
of their own time, 2 
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The influence of such an institution in awakening a poetic spirit is at 
best very questionable. Whatever effect an academy may have in 
stimula the researches of science, the inspirations of genius must 


come unbidden ; 
‘* Adfiata est numine quando 
Jam propiore dei ” 


The Catalans, indeed, seem to have been of this opinion ; for they 
suffered the consistory of Tortosa to expire with its founder. Somewhat 
later, 1n 1430, was established the university of Barcelona, placed under 
the direction of the municipality, and endowed by the city with ample 
funds for imstruction in the various departments of law, theology, 
medicine, and the belles-lettres. This institution survived until the 
commencement of the last century.* 

During the first half of the fifteenth century, long after the genuine 
race of the troubadours had passed away, the Provengal or Limousin 
verse was carried to its highest excellence by the poets of Valencia. It 
would be presumptuous for any one, who has not made the romance 
dialects his particular study, to attempt a discriminating criticism of 
these compositions, so much of the memt of which necessarily consists 
in the almost 1mpalpable beauties of style and expression. The Spamiards 
however applaud, m the verses of Ausias March, the same musical 
combinations of sound, and the same tone of moral melancholy which 
gelling the productions of Petrarch. In prose, too, they have (to 

rrow the words of Andres) their Boccacio in Martorell ; whose fiction 
of ‘‘ Tirante el Blanco” 1s honoured by the commendation of the curate 
in Don Quixote, as ‘‘the best book in the world of the kind, since the 
knights-errant in it eat, drink, sleep, and die quietly in their beds, hke 
other folk, and very unlike most heroes of romance.” The productions 
of these, and some other of their distinguished contemporaries, obtained 
a general circulation very early by means of the recently invented art of 
aa and subsequently passed ito repeated editions. But their 
anguage has long since ceased to be the language of lterature. On the 
union of the two crowns of Castile and Aragon, the dialect of the former 
became that of the court and of the Muses. The beautiful Pro- 
vengal, once more rich and melodious than any other idiom in the 
Peninsula, was abandoned as a patois to the lower orders of the Catalans, 
who, with the language, may boast that they also have inherited the 
noble principles of freedom which distinguished their ancestors. 


* There were thirty-two chairs or professorships, founded and maintained at the 
expense of the city , six of theology , s1x of Jumsprudence, five of medicinc, six of philo- 
sophy, four of grammar, ohe of rhetoric, one of surgery, one of anatomy, one of 
Hebrew, and another of Greek It1s singular that none should have existed for the Latin, 
so much more currently studied at that time, and of so much more practical applcation 
always than either of the other ancient languages 


The influence of free institutions 1n Aragon 1s perceptible in the familiarity displayed by 
its writers with public affairs, and in the freedom with which they have discussed the 
organisation and general economy of its government The creation of the office of national 
chronicler, under Charles V , gave wider scope to the development of historictalent Among 
the most conspicuous of these ope bays ap was Jerome Blancas, several of whose 
productions, as the ‘‘Coronaciones de los yes,” ‘“‘ Modo de Progeder en Cortes,” and 
*“*Commentaru Rerum Aragonensium,” especially the last, have been repeatedly quoted 
in the preceding section This work presents a view of the different orders of the state, 
and particularly of the office of the Justicia, with their peculiar functions and privileges. 
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The author, omittimg the usual details of history, has devoted himself to th 
of the constitutional antiquities of his country, m the execution of which i eae ne 
sagacity and erudition vt eo profound. Huis sentiments breathe a generous love of 
freedom, which one would scarcely suppose to have existed, and still less to have been 
promulgated, under Philip II Hs style is distinguished by the purty and even elegance 
ofits Latirity Blancas, after having held his office for ten years, died im his native city 
of Saragossa, 1n 1590 

Jerome Martel, from whose little treatise ‘‘Formar de Celebrar Cortes,” I have also 
liberally cited, was appointed public historiographer 1n 1597 Hus contimuation of Zunta’s 
Annals, which he left unpublished at his decease, was never admitted to the honours of 
the press, because, says his biographer Uztarroz, verdades lasteman, @ reason as creditable 
to the author as disgraceful to the government 

A third writer, and the one chiefly 1elied on for the account of Cataloma,1s Don Antonio 
Capmany His ‘“‘Memoras Histéricis de Barcclona,” may be thought somewhat too 
discursive and circumstantial for his subject, but it 1s hardly ngbt to quarrel with infor- 
mation so rare and painfully collected, the sin of exuberance at any rate is much .ess, 
frequent, and more easily corrected, than that of stenlty His work 13 a vast repertory 
of facts relating to the commerce, manufactures, general policy, and public prospority, not 
only of Barcelona, but of Catalonia It1s written with an independent ana. hberal spirit, 
which may be regarded as affording the best commentary on the genius of the institutions 
pf ch he celebrates —Capmany closed his useful labours at Madiid in 1810, at tho age of 

-S1X 
otwithstanding the interesting character of the Aragonese constitution, and the ampli- 

tude of materials for its history, the subject has been hitheito neglected, as faras L am 
aware, by continental writers Robertson and Hallam, more especially the litter, hove 
given such a view of its prominent features to the English reader, as must, I fear, deprive 
the sketch which I have attempted, ma great degree, of novelty To these names must 
now be added that of the author of the “ History of Spain and Portugal,” (Cabinet Cyclo- 
peedia,) whose work, published since the preceding pages were written, contains much 
curious and learned disquisition on the early Jurisprudence and municipal institutions of 
both Castile and Aragon. 
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PART THE FIRST. 
1406—1492. 


PHE PERIOD WHEN THE DIFFERENT KINGDOMS OF SPAIN WERE FIRST UNITED UNDER ORE 
RMIONARCHY, AND A THOROUGH REFORM WAS INTRODUCED INTO THEIR INTERNAL 
ADMINISTRATION, OR, THE PERIOD EXHIBITING MOST FULLY THE DOMESTIC POLICY 
OF FERDINAND AND IsABELLA, 


CHAPTER I. 
STATE OF CASTILE AT THE BIRTH OF ISABELLA—REIGN OF JOHN 11 OF CASTILE. 


1406—1454. 


Revolution of Trastamara—Accession of John JI —Rise of Alvaro de Luna—Jealousy of 
the Nobles—Oppression of the Commons—Its consequences—Early Literature of 
Castile—Its Encouragement under John II —Decline of Alvaro de Luna—Huis Fall— 
Death of John II —Birth of Isabella 


THE fierce civil feuds, which preceded the accession of the House of 
Trastamara in 1368, were as fatal to the nobility of Castile, as the wars 
of the Roses were to that of England. There was scarcely a family of 
note which had not poured out its blood on the field or the scaffold. The 
influence of the aristocracy was, of course, much diminished with its 
numbers. The long wars with foreign powers, which a disputed succes- 
sion entailed on the country, were almost equally prejudicial to the 
authority of the monarch, who was willing to buoy up his tottering title 
by the most liberal concession of privileges to the people. Thus the 
commons rose m proportion as the crown and the privileged orders 
descended in the scale, and, when the claims of the several competitors 
for the throne were finally extinguished, and the tranquillity of the 
kingdom was secured, by the union of Henry the Third with Catherine 
of Lancaster, at the close of the fourteenth century, the third estate may 
be said to have attained to the highest degree of political consequence 
which it ever reached mm Castile. 

The healthful action of the body politic, during the long interval of 
peace that followed this auspicious union, enabled it to repair the 
strength which had been wasted in its murderous civil contests. The 
ancient channels of commerce were again opened, various new manu- 
factures were introduced, and carried to a considerable perfection ; 
wealth, with its usual concomitants, elegance and comfort, flowed in 
apace; and the nation promised itself a long career of prosperity under 
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a monarch who respected the laws in his own person, and administered 
them with vigour. All these fair hopes were blasted by the premature 
death of Henry the Third, before he had reached his twenty-eighth year. 
The crown devolved on his son John the Second, then a minor, whose 
geign was one of the longest and the most disastrous im the Castilian: 
annals, As it was that, however, which gave birth to Isabella, the 
illustrious subject of our narrative, 1t will be necessary to pass its prin- 
cipal features under review, 1n order to obtain a correct idea of her 
government. 

The wise administration of the regency, during a long munority, 
postponed the season of calamity, and, when it at length arrived, it 
‘was concealed for some time from the eyes of the vulgar by the pomp 
and brilliant festivities which distinguished the court of the young 
monarch. Hus indisposition; 1f not mecapacity for business, however, 
gradually became manifest, and, while he resigned himself without 
reserve to | sees, which it must be confessed were not unfrequently 
of a refined and intellectual character, he abandoned the government of 
his kingdgm to the control of favourites 

The most conspicuous of these was Alvaro de Luna, grand master of 
St James, and Constable of Castile. This remarkable person, the ille- 
gitimate descendant of a noble house in Aragon, was introduced very 
early as a page into the royal household, where he soon distinguished 
himself by his amiable manners and personal accomplhshments He 
could ride, fence, dance, sing, 1f we may credit his loyal biographer, 
better than any other cavalier in the court; while his proficiency in 
music and poetry recommended him most effectually to the favour of the 
monarch, who professed to be a connoisseur in both. With these showy 
qualities, Alvaro de Luna united others of a more dangerous complexion. 
His nsmuating address easily conciliated confidence, and enabled him to 
master the motives of others, while his own were masked by consummate 
dissimulation. He was as fearless in executing his ambitious schemes as 
he was cautious 1n devising them. He was indefatigable in his appli- 
cation to business, so that John, whose aversion to it we have noticed, 
willingly reposed on him the whole burden of government. The king, 1t 
was said, only signed, while the constable dictated and executed. He 
was the only channel of promotion to public office, whether secular or 
ecclesiastical. As his cupidity was insatiable, he perverted the great 
trust confided to him to the acquisition of the principal posts in the 

overnment for himself or his kindred, and at his death 1s said to have 
eft a larger amount of treasure than was possessed. by the whole ee 

of the kingdom. He affected a magnificence of state corresponding wit 
his elevated rank. The most considerable grandees in Castile contended 
for the honour of having their sons, after the fashion of the time, 
educated im his family. When he rode abroad, he was accompanied by 
a numerous retinue of kmghts and nobles, whfch left his sovereign’s 
court comparatively deserted , so that royalty might be said on all occa- 
sions, whether of business or pleasure, to be eclipsed by the superior 
lendours of its satellite.* The history of this man may remind the 
lish reader of that of Cardinal Wolsey, whom he somewhat resembled 

in ¢ ter, and still more m his extraordinary fortunes. 


in: He possessed sixty towns and fortresses, and kept three thousand lances constantly 
pay. 
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It may easily be believed, that the haughty aristocracy of Castile 
would 111 brook this exaltation of an mduavidual so inferior to them in 
birth, and who withal did not wear his honours with exemplary meek- 
ness. John’s blind partiality for his favourite is the key to all the 
troubles which agitated the kingdom during the last thirty years of hi 
reign. The disgusted nobles organised confederacies for the purpose o 
deposing the minister. The whole nation took sides in this unhappy 
struggle. The heats of crvil discord were still further heightened by the 
interference of the royal house of Aragon, which, descended from a 
common stock with that of Castile, was proprietor of large estates in 
the latter country. The wretched monarch beheld even his own son 
Henry, the heir to the crown, enlisted in the opposite faction, and saw 
himself reduced to the extremity of shedding the blood of his subjects in 
the fatal battle of Olmedo. Still the address, or the good fortune, of the 
constable enabled him to triumph over his enemies, and, although he 
was obliged occasionally to yield to the violence of the storm and with- 
draw awhile from the court, he was soon recalled and reinstated in alk 
his former dignities. This melancholy infatuation of the king is imputed 
by the writers of that age to sorcery on the part of the favourite. But 
the only witchcraft which he used was the ascendancy of a strong mind 
over a weak one. : 

During this long-protracted anarchy, the people lost whatever they 
had gained in the two preceding reigns. By the advice of his minister, 
who seems to have possessed a full measure of the imsolence so usual 
with persons suddenly advanced from low to elevated station, the king 
not only abandoned the constitutional policy of his predecessors, in 
regard to the commons, but entered on the most arbitrary and systematie 
violation of their rights. Their deputies were excluded from the privy 
council, or lost all inflyence in 1t. Attempts were made to impose taxes 
without the legislative sanction. The municipal territories were alien- 
ated, and lavished on the royal minions. The freedom of elections was 
invaded, and delegates to cortes were frequcntly nominated by the 
crown; and, to complete the imiquitous scheme of oppression, prag- 
maticas, or Neg proclamations, were issued, contaimmg provisions 
repugnant to the acknowledged law of the land, and affirming in the 
most unqualified terms the right of the sovereign to legislate for his 
subjects. The commons indeed, when assembled im cortes, stoutly 
resisted the assumption of such unconstitutional powers by the crown, 
and compelled the prince not only to revoke his pretensions, but to 
accompany his revocation with the most humiliating concessions.* They 
even ventured so far, during this reign, as to regulate the expenses of 
the royal household; and their language to the throne on all these 
occasions, though temperate and loyal, breathed a generous spirit of 
patriotism, evincing a perfect consciousness of their own rights, and a 
steady determination to maintain them. 

Alas' what could such resolution avail, in this season of misrule, 
against the intrignes of a cunning and profligate minister, unsupported, 
too, as the commons were, by any sympathy or co-operation on the part 
of the higher orders of the state! A scheme was devised for brmgin 
the popular branch of the legislature more effectually within the contro 
of the crown, by dimmishing the number of its constatuents. It has 


* It was much easier to extdrt good laws from this monarch than to enforce them. 
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been already remarked, in the Introduction, that a great irregularity 
prevailed in Castile as to the number of cities which, at different times, 
exercised the mght of representation. During the fourteenth century, 
the deputation from this order had been uncommonly full. The king, 
however, availing himself of this mndeterminateness, caused writs to be 
_ Sega to a very small proportion of the towns which had usually enjoyed 
the privilege. Some of those that were excluded, indignantly, though 
ineffectually, remonstrated against this abuse. Others, previously 
despoiled of their possessions by the rapacity of the crown, or 1mpover- 
ished by the disastrous feuds into which the country had been thrown, 
acquiesced in the measure, from motives of economy. From the same 
mistaken policy several cities, again, as Burgos, Toledo, and others, 
petitioned the sovereign to merged the charges of their representatives 
from the royal treasury ; a most ill-advised parsimony, which suggested 
to the crown a plausible pretext for the new system of exclusion. In 
this manner the Castilan cortes, which, notwithstanding its occasional 
fluctuations, had exhibited during the peeoeers century what might be 
regarded as a representation of the whole commonwealth, was gradually 
reduced, during the reigns of John the Second and his son Henry the 
Fourth, to the deputations of some seventeen or eighteen cities. And to 
this number, with slight vanation, it has been restricted until the 
occurrence of the recent revolutionary movements in that kingdom. * 
The non-represented were required to transmit their mstructions to 
the deputies of the privileged cities. Thus Salamanca appeared in behalf 
of five hundred towns and fourteen hundred villages; and the populous 
province of Galicia was represented by the httle town of Zamora, which 
1s not even included within its geographical limits. The privilege of 
a voice in cortes, as 1t was called, came at length to be prized so highly 
by the favoured cities, that when, mm 1506, some of those which were 
excluded solicited the restitution of their ancient mghts, their petition 
was opposed by the former, on the 1mpudent pretence that ‘ the right of 
deputation had been reserved by ancient law and usage to only eighteen 
cities of the realm.”’ In this short-sighted and most unhappy policy, 
we see the operation of those lecal jealousies and estrangements to which 
we have alluded in the Introduction. But, although the cortes, thus 
reduced in numbers, necessarily lost much of its weight, 1t still main- 
tained a bold front against the usurpations of the crown. It does not 
appear, indeed, that any attempt was made under John the Second, or 
his successor, to corrupt 1ts members, or to control the freedom of debate; 
although such a proceeding 1s not improbable, as altogether conformable 
to their ordinary policy, and as the natural result of their prelimmary 
measures. But, however true the deputies contmued to themselves and 
to those who sent them, 1t is evident that so limited and partial a selec- 
tion no longer afforded a representation of the imterests of the whole 
country. Their necessarily imperfect acquamtance with the principles 
or even wishes of their widely scattered constituents, in an age when 
knowledge was not circulated on the thousand wings of the press, as in 
our day, must have left them oftentimes m painful uncertainty, and 
deprived them of the cheermg support of public opmion. The voice 


* In 1656 the city of Palencia was content to repurchase its ancient right of representar 
tion from the crown at an expense of 80,000 ducata. 
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of remonstrance, which derives such confidence from numbers, would 
hardly now be raised in their deserted halls with the same frequency or 
energy as before; and however the representatives of that day might 
maintain their integrity uncorrupted, yet, as every facility was vfforded 
¢o the undue influence of the crown, the time might come when venality 
would are stronger than principle, and the unworthy patriot be 
tempted to sacrifice his birth-right for a mess of pottage. Thus early 
was the fair dawn of freedom overcast, which opened in Castile under 
more brillant auspices, srs than in any other country in Europe. 

While the reign of John the Second 1s so deservedly odious in a 
political view, in a hterary 1t may be inscribed with what Guovio calls, 
‘‘the golden pen of history.” It was an epoch in the Castilian, 
corresponding with that of the reign of Francis the First m French 
literature, distinguished not so much by any production of extraordinary 
genius, as by the effort made for the introduction of an elegant culture, 
by conducting 1t on more scientific principles than had been hitherto 
known. The early hterature of Castile could boast of the ‘‘Poem of 
the Cid,’? m some respects the most remarkable performance of the 
middle ages. It was enriched, moreover, with other elaborate com- 
positions, displaying occasional glimpses of a buoyant fancy, or of 
sensibility to external beauty; to say nothing of those delightful 
romantic ballads which seemed to spring up spontaneously in every 

uarter of the country, hke the natural wild flowers of the soll. But 

e unaffected beauties of sentiment, which seem rather the result of 
accident than design, were dearly purchased, 1n the more extended 
pieces, at the expense of such a crude mass of grotesque and undigested 
verse, as shows an entire ignorance of the principles of the art. 

The profession of letters itself was held in httle repute by the higher 
orders of the nation, who were altogether untinctured with hberal 
learning. Whule the nobles of the sister kmgdom of Aragon, assembled 
in their poetic courts, in imitation of their Provengal neighbours, vied 
with each other in lays of love and chivalry, those of Castile disdained 
these effeminate pleasures as unworthy of the profession of arms, the 
only one of any estimation in their eyes. “The benignant influence of 
John was perceptible in softenimg this ferocious temper. He was 
Inmself sufficiently accomphshed for a king; and, notwithstanding his 
aversion to business, manifested, as has been noticed, a lively relish for 
intellectual enjoyment. He was fond of books, wrote and spoke Latin 
with facility, composed verses, and condescended occasionally to correct 
those of his loving subjects. Whatever might be the value of his 
eriticisms, that of his example cannot be doubted. The courtiers, with 
the quick scent of their own mterest which distinguishes the tribe m 
every country, soon turned their attention to the same polite studies; 
and thus Castilian poetry received, very early, the oourile stamp which 
pera its prominent characteristic down to the age of its meridian 
glory. 

Among the most eminent of these noble savans, was Henry, marquis 
of Villena, descended from the royal houses of Castile and Aragon,* but 
more ulustrious, as one of his countrymen has observed, by his talents 


* He was the grandson of Alonso de Villena, the first marquis as well as constable 
in Castile, descended from James II of Aragon. His mother was an legitimate 
daughter of Henry II of Castile 
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and attainments, than by his birth. His whole life was consecrated to 
letters, and especially to the study of natural science. I am not aware 
that any specumen of his poetry, although much lauded by his contem- 
poraries, has come down tous. He translated Dante’s ‘‘ Commedia,” 
into prose, and is said to have given the first example of a version of 
the Aineid imto a modern language. He laboured assiduously to 
introduce a more cultivated taste among his countrymen, and his little 
treatise on the gaya screncea, as the divine art was then called, in which 
he gives an historical and critical view of the poetical Consistory of 
Barcelona, 1s the first approximation, however faint, to an Art of Poetry 
in the Castihan tongue. The exclusiveness with which he devoted 
. Himself to science, and especially astronomy, to the utter neglect of his 
temporal concerns, led the wits of that day to remark, that ‘‘he knew 
much of heaven and nothing of earth.” He paid the usual penalty of 
such indifference to worldly weal, by seemng himself eventually stripped 
of his aed possessions, and reduced at the close of lite to extreme 
poverty. s secluded habits brought on him the appalling umputation 
of necromancy. A scene took place at his death, in 1434, which 1s 
sufficiently characteristic of the age, and may possibly have suggested a 
simular adventure to Cervantes. The king commissioned his son’s 
preceptor, Brother Lope de Barrientos, afterwards bishop of Cucnga, to 
examine the valuable hbrary of the deccased , and the worthy ecclesiastic 
consigned more than a hundred volumes of 1t to the flames, as savo 
too strongly of the black art. The Bachelor Cibdareal, the confidential 
physician of John the Second, in a lively letter on this occurrence to the 
poet John de Mena, remarks, that ‘‘some would fam get the reputetion 
of saints, by making others necromancers ,” and requests his friend ‘to 
allow him to solicit, in his behalf, some of the surviving volumes from 
the king, that 1m this way the soul of Brother Lope might be saved from 
further sin, and the spirit of the defunct marquis consoled by the con- 
sciousness that his books no longer rested on the shelves of the man who 
had converted him into a conjurer.”’* John de Mena denounces this 
auto da fe of science in a similar, but graver tone of sarcasm, in his 
‘¢ Laberinto.” These hberal sentzments m the Spanish writers of the 
fifteenth century may put to shame the more bigoted criticism of the 
seventeenth. 

Another of the uUlustrious wits of this reign was Inigo Lopez de 
Mendoza, marquis of Santillana, ‘‘ the glory and delight of the Castilian 
nobility,”? whose celebrity was such, that foreigners, 1t was said, 
journeyed to Spain from distant parts of Europe to see him. Although 

assionately devoted to letters, he did not, hke his friend the marquis of 
illena, neglect his public or domestic duties for them. On the ae 
he discharged the most important civil and mil functions. e 
made his house an academy, mm which the young cavaliers of the court 
might practise the martial exercises of the age, and he assembled 
around him at the same time men eminent for genius and science, whom 


* The bishop endeavoured to transfer the blame of the conflagration to the king There 
can be httle doubt, however, that the good father infused the suspicions of necromancy 
into his master’s bosera ‘The angels,” he says, in one of his works, ‘‘ who guarded 
Paradise presented a treatise on magic to one of the posterity of Adam, from a copy of 
which Villena derived his science” One would think that such an orthodox source might 
have justified Villena in the use of 16. 
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he munificently récompensed, and haiti Se by his example. His 
own taste led him to poetry, of which he has left some elaborate 
a Yellin They are chiefly of a moral and perceptive character, but, 

though replete with noble sentiment, and finished 1n a style of hterary 
excellence far more correct than that of the preceding age, they are too 
much infected with prehags 8 and metaphorical affectations to suit the 
palate of the present gn e possessed, however, the soul of a poet; 
and when he abandons self to his native redondillas, delivers his 
sentiments with a sweetness and grace mimitable. To him 1s to be 
ascribed the glory, such as it is, of having naturalised the Italian sonnet 
in Castile, which Boscan, many Park later, claimed for himself with 
no small degree of self-congratulation. Hus epistle on the primitive 
history of Spanish verse, although containing notices sufficiently curious, 
from the age and the source whence they proceed, has perhaps done 
more service to letters by the valuable illustrations it has called forth 
from its learned. editor. 

This great man, who found so much leisure for the cultivation of 
letters amidst the busy strife of politics, closed his career at the age of 
sixty, 1 1458. Though a en Seaton actor in the revolutionary scenes 
of the period, he maintamed a character for honour and purity of motive, 
unimpeached even by his enemies. The king, notwithstanding his 
devotion to the faction of his son Henry, conferred on him the dignities 
of count of Real de Manzanares and marquis of Santillana, this being 
the oldest creation of a marquis in Castile, with the exception of Villena * 
His eldest son was subsequently made duke of Infantado, by which 
title ae descendants have continued to be distinguished to the pre- 
sent day. 

But the most conspicuous for his poetical talents, of the brilliant 
circle which graced the court of John the Second, was John de Mena, a 
native of fair Cordova, ‘‘ the flower of science and of chiv ,’ as he 
fondly styles her. Although born in a middling condition of hfe, with 
humble prospects, he was early smitten with a love of letters; and, 
after passing through the usual course of discipline at Salamanca, he 
repaired to Rome, where in the study of those 1mmortal masters, whose 
writings had but recently revealed the full capacities of a modern idiom, 
he imbibed principles of taste, which gave a direction to his own genius, 
and in some degree to that of Ins countrymen. On his return to 
Spain, his hterary merit soon attracted general admiration, and mtro- 
duced him to the patronage of the great, and, above all, to the friendship 
of the marquis of Santillana. He was admitted into the private circle 
of the monarch, who, as his gossiping physician informs us, ‘ used to 
have Mena’s verses lying on his table, as constantly as his prayer-book.” 
The poet repaid the debt of <Hgpaeen by administering a due quantity 
of honeyed rhyme, for which the royal palate seems to have possessed a 
more than ordinasy relish. He continued faithful to his master amidst 
all the fluctuations of faction, and survived him less than two years. 
He died in 1456; and his friend, the marquis of Santillana, raised a 
sumptuous monument over his remains, in commemoration of his virtues 
and of their mutual affection. 

John de Mena 1s affirmed by some of the national critics to have given 


* He Icft, besides daughters, six sons, who all became the founders of noble and 
powertul houses. 
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a new aspect to Castilian poetry. His great work was his “ Laberinto,” 
the outlines of whose plan may faintly remind us of that portion of the 
<¢ Divina Commedia” where Dante resigns himself to the guidance of 
Beatrice. In lke manner, the Spanish poet, under the escort of a 
beautiful personification of Providence, witnesses the apparition of the 
most eminent individuals, whether of history or fable; and, as they 
revolve on the wheel of destiny, they give occasion to some animated 
portraiture, and much dull, pedantic disquisition. In these delimeations 
we now and then meet with a touch of his pencil, which, from its 
simplicity and vigour, may be called truly Dantesque. Indecd the 
Castilian muse never before ventured on so bold a flight; and, notwith- 
standing the deformity of the gencral plan, the obsolete barbarisms of 
the phraseology, 1ts quaintness and pedantry, notwithstanding the 
cantering dactylic measure in which it 1s composed, and which to the 
ear of a foreigner can scarcely be made tolerable, the work abounds in 
conceptions, nay, 1n whole episodes, of such mingled energy and beauty, 
as indicate genius of the highest order. In some of his smaller pieces 
his style assumes a graccful flexibility, too generally denied to his more 
strained and elaborate efforts 

It will not be necessary to bring under review the minor luminaries of 
this period. Alfonso de Baena, a converted Jew, secretary of John the 
Second, compiled the fugitive pieces of more than fifty of these ancien 
troubadours into a cancionero, ‘‘ for the disport and divertisement of his 
highness the king, when he should find himself too sorely oppressed with 
cares of state,” a case we may imagine of no rare occurrence. The 
original manuscript of Baena, transcribed 1n beautiful characters of the 
fifteenth century, les, or did he until very lately, unheeded in the 
cemetery of the Escurial, with the dust of many a better worthy. The 
extracts selected from 1t by Castro, although occasionally exhibiting 
some fluent graces, with considerable variety of versification, convey, on 
the whole, no very high idea of taste or poetic talent.* 

Indeed, this epoch, as before remarked, was not so much distinguished 
by uncommon displays of genius, as by its general intellectual move- 
ment, and the enthusiasm kindled for hberal studies. Thus we find the 
corporation of Seville granting a hundred doblas of gold as the guerdon 
of a poet who had celebrated in some score of verses the glories of their 
native city, and appropriating the same sum as an annual premium for 
a similar performance. It 1s not often that the productions of a poet 
Jaureat have been more hberally recompensed even by royal bounty. 
But the gifted spirits of that day mistook the road to immortality. 
Disdaining the untutored simplicity of their predecessors, they sought 
to rise above them by an ostentation of learning, as well as by a more 
classical idiom. In the latter particular they succeeded. They much 
improved the external forms of poetry, and their compositions exhibit a 
Iigh degree of lterary finish, compared with all that preceded them, 
But their happiest sentiments are frequently involved im such a cloud of 


® The veneration entertained for the poetic art in that day may be conceived from 
Baena’s whimsical prologue ‘‘Poetry,” he says, ‘‘or the gay science, is a very subtile 
and delightsome composition It demands im him who would hope to excel in it, a curious 
invention, a sane judgment, a various scholarship, familiarity with courts and pubhe 
affairs, hngh birth and breeding, a temperate, courteous, and hberal disposition, and, in 
fine, honey, sugar, salt, freedom, and hilarity in his discourse ” 
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metaphor as to become nearly unintelligible, while they invoke the pagan 
deities with a shameless prodigality that would seandalise even a French 
lyric. This cheap display of school-boy erudition, however 1t may have 
Bi ner their own age, has been a principal cause of their comparative 
oblivion with posterity. How far superior 1s one touch of nature, as the 
<¢ Finojossa,’’ or ‘‘ Querella de Amor,” for example, of the marquis of 
Santillana, to all this farrago of metaphor and mytholo 

The impulse given to Castilian poetry extended to other departments 
of elegant literature. Epistolary and historical compositions were culti- 
vated with considerable success. The latter, especially, might admit of 
advantageous comparison with that of any other country in Europe at 
the same period ,* and it 1s remarkable that after such early promise, 
the modern Spaniards have not been more successful in perfecting a 
classical prose style. 

Enough has been said to give an idea of the state of mental improve- 
ment i Castle under John the Second. The’Muses, who had found 
a shelter in his court from the anarchy which reigned abroad, soon fled 
from its polluted precincts under the reign of his successor Henry the 
Fourth, whose sordid appetites were incapable of being elevated above 
the objects of the senses. If we have dwelt somewhat long on a more 
Pe ee 1t 1s because our road 1s now to lead us across a dreary 
waste exhibiting scarcely a vestige of civilisation. 

While a small portion of the higher orders of the nation was thus 
endeavouring to forget the public calamities in the tranquillising pursuit 
of letters, and a much larger portion 1n the indulgence of pleasure,+ the 
popular aversion for the minister Luna had been gradually mfusing 
itself nto the royal bosom. Has too obvious assumption of arise ke 
even over the monarch who had raised him from the dust, was probably 
the real though secret cause of this disgust. But the habitual ascendancy 
of the favourite over his master prevented the latter from disclosing this 
feeling until 1t was heightened by an occurrence which sets in a strong 
light the imbecility of the one and the presumption of the other. John, 
on the death of his wife, Maria of Aragon, had formed the design of 
connecting himself with a daughter of the King of France. But the 
constable in the meantime, without even the privity of his master, 
entered ito negotiations for his marriage with the princess Isabella, 
~kigipaineia: pny of John the First of Portugal: and the monarch, with 
an unprecedented degree of complaisance, acquiesced in an arrangement 
professedly repugnant to his own inclinations. By one of those dispen- 
sations of Provideniss, however, which often confound the plans of the 
wisest, as of the weakest, the column, which the minister had so artfully 
raised for his support, served only to crush him. 

The new queen, disgusted with his haughty bearing, and probably not 
much gratified with the subordinate situation to which he had reduced 


* Perhaps the most conspicuous of these historical compositions for mere literary 
execution 18 the Chronicle of Alvaro de Luna. The loyalty of the chron:cler seduces him 
sometimes into a swell of panegynic, which may be thought to favour too strongtly of the 
current defect of Castilian prose, but it more frequently :mparts to his narrative a generous 
glow of sentiment, raising it far above the lifeless details of ordinary history, and occasion- 


ce. 

+ Sempere has published an extract from an unprinted manuscript of the celebrated 
rv bot of Villena, entitled Trum/fo de las Dovias, in which, adverting to the petits-mattres of 
his e, he recapitulates the fashionable arts employed by them for the embellishment of 
the person, with a degree of minuteness which might edify a modern dandy. 
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her husband, entered heartily into the feelings of the latter, and indeed 
contrived to extinguish whatever spark of latent affection for his ancient, 
favourite lurked within his breast. John, yet spe the overgrown 
power of the constable too much to encounter him openly, condescended 
to adopt the dastardly policy of Tibermus on a similar occasion, by 
caressing the man whom he designed to ruin, and he eventually obtained. 

ossession of his person, only by a violation of the royal safe-conduct. 
The constable’s trial was referred to a commission of jurists and privy 
counsellors, who, after a summary and informal investigation, pro- 
nounced on him the sentence of death, on a specification of charges 
either general and mundeterminate, or of the most trivial import. ‘If the 
king,” says Garibay, ‘‘had dispensed similar justice to all his nobles 
who equally deserved 1t n those turbulent times, he would have had 
but few to reign over.” 

The constable had supported his disgrace, from the first, with an 
equanimity not to have been expected from his elation m prosperity ; 
and he now received the tidings of his fate with a sumilar fortitude. As 
he rode along the streets to the place of execution, clad m the sable 
livery of an ordinary criminal, and deserted by those who had been 
reared by his bounty, the populace, who before called so ioudly for his 
disgrace, struck with this astonishing reverse of his brilliant fortunes, 
were melted into tears. They called to mind the numerous instances of 
his magnanimity. an8. reflected that the ambitious schemes of his 
rivals had been not a whit less selfish, though less successful, than his 
own» and that, if his cupidity appeared insatiable, he had dispensed the 
fruits of 1t in acts of princely munificence. He himself maintained a 
serene and even chee aspect. Meeting one of the domestics of Prince 
Henry, he bade him request the prince ‘‘ to reward the attachment of 
his servants with a different guerdon from what his master had assigned 
to him.”” As he ascended the scaffold, he surveyed the apparatus of 
death with composure, and calmly submitted himself to the stroke of the 
executioner, who, in the savage style of the executions of that day, 

lunged his knife into the throat of his victim, and spat terse severed 

is head from his body. <A basin for the reception of alms to defray the 
zxpenses of his interment, was placed at one extremity of the scatfold ; 
and his mutilated remains, after having been exposed for several days 
to the gaze of the populace, were removed by the brethren of a charitable 
order to a place called the Hermitage of St. Andrew, appropriated as the 
cemetery for malefactors. (1453.) 

Such was the tragical end of Alvaro de Luna; a man who, for more 
than thirty years, controlled the counsels of the sovereign, or, to speak 
more properly, was himself the sovereign of Castile. His fate furnishes 
one of the most memorable lessons in history. It was not lost on his 
contemporaries; and the marquis of Santillana has made use of it te 
point the moral of perhaps the most pleasing of his didactic compositions. 
John did not leng survive his favourite’s death, which he was seen after~ 
wards to lament, even with tears. Indeed, during the whole of the trial 
he had exhibited the most pitiable agitation, having twice issued and 
recalled his orders countermanding the constable’s execution; and, 
had 1t not been for the superior constancy or vindictive temper of the 
eae he would probably haye yielded to these umpulses of returning 

ecuion. 
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So far from deriving a wholesome warning from experience, John 
eonfided the entire direction of his kingdom to diaiads not less 
interested, but possessed of far less enlarged capacities, than the former 
minister. Penctrated with remorse at the retrospect of his unprofitable 
life, and filled with melancholy presages of the future, the aed 
prince lamented to his faithful attendant Cibdareal, on his deathbed, 
that ‘‘he had not been born the son of a mechanic, instead of king of 
Castile”? He died July 21st, 1454, after a reign of eight and forty 
years, 1f reign 1t may be called, which was more properly one protracted 
minority. John left one child by his first wife, Henry, who succeeded 
him on the throne ; and by his second wife two others, Alfonso, then an 
infant, and Isabella, afterwards queen of Castile, the subject of the 
present narrative. She had scarcely reached her fourth year at the time 
of her father’s decease, having been born on the 22nd of April, 1451, at 
Madrigal. The king recommended his younger children to the especial 
care and protection of their brother Henry; and assigned the town of 
Cuellar, with its territory and a considerable sum of money, for the 
maintenance of the unfanta Isabella.* 
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WE must now transport the reader to Aragon, in order to take a view 
of the extraordinary circumstances which opened the way for Ferdinand’s 
succession in that dom. ‘The throne, which had become vacant by 
the death of Martin, in 1410, was awarded by the committee of judges 
to whom the nation had referred the great question of the succession, to 
Ferdinand, regent of Castile, during the minority of his nephew, John 
the Second; and thus the sceptre, after having for more than two 
centuries descended in the family of Barcelona, was transferred to the 
same bastard branch of Trastamara that ruled over the Castilian 
monarchy.f Ferdinand the First was succeeded after a brief reign by 
his son, Alfonso the Fifth, whose  pleipese history belongs less to Aragon 
than to Naples, which kingdom he acquired by his own prowess, and 
where he established his residence, attracted, no doubt, by the superior 
amenity of the climate and the higher intellectual culture, as well as the 


* There has been considerable discrepancy, even among contemporary writers, both as 
to the place and the epoch of Isabella’s birth, rar cet pela as oe hg the latter, to nearly 
two years I have adopted the conclusion of Sefior Clemen formed from a careful 
collation of the various authorities Isabella was descended both on the father’s and 
mother’s side from the famous John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. 

t The reader who may be curious in this matter will find the pedigree, exhibiting the 
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pliant temper of the people, far more grateful to the monarch than the 
sturdy independence of his own countrymen. 

During his long absence, the government of his hereditary domains 
devolved on his brother John, as his heutenant-general in Aragon. This 

rince had married Blanche, widow of Martin, king of Sicily, and 

ac aaa of Charles the Third, of Navarre. By her he had three 
children; Carlos, prince of Viana ; * Blanche, married to and afterwards 
repudiated by Henry the Fourth, of Castile; and Eleanor, who espoused 
a French noble, Gaston, count of Forx. On the demise of the elder 
Blanche, the crown of Navarre mghtfully belonged to her son, the 
prince of Viana, conformably to a stipulation in her marriage contract, 
that, on the event of her death, the eldest heir male, and, in default of 
sons, female, should inherit the kingdom to the exclusion of her husband. 
(1442.) This provision, which had been confirmed by her father, Charles 
the Third, in his testament, was also recognised 1m her own, accompanied, 
however, with a request that her son Carlos, then twenty-one years of 
age, would, before assuming the sovereignty, solicit ‘‘ the good-will and 
approbation of his father.” + Whether this approbation was withheld, 
or whether it was ever solicited, does not appear. It seems probable, 
however, that Carlos, percerving no disposition in his father to relinquish 
the rank and nominal title of king ot Navarre, was willing he should 
retain them, so long as he himself should be allowed to exercise the 
actual rights of sovereignty ; which indeed he did, as lreutenant-general 
or governor of the kingdom, at the time of his mother’s decease, and for 
some years after. 

In 1447, John of Aragon contracted a second alhance with Joan 
Henriquez, of the blood-royal of Castile, and daughter of Don Frederic 
Henriquez, admiral of that kmgdom, a woman considerably younger 
than himself, of consummate address, intrepid spirit, and unprincipled 
ambition. Some years after this union, John sent his wife into Navarre, 
with authority to divide with his son Carlos the administration of the 
government there. This encroachment on his rights, for such Carlos 
reasonably deemed it, was not mitigated by the deportment of the young 
yaar who displayed all the msolence of sudden elevation, and who 

om the first seems to have regarded the prince with the malevolent eye 
of a stepmother. 

Navarre was at that time divided by two potent factions, styled, from 
their ancient leaders, Beaumonts and Agramonts; whose hostility, 
originating 1m a personal feud, had qontinued long after its origmal 
cause had become extinct. The prince of Viana was aan con- 
nected with some of the principal partisans of the Beaumont faction, 
who heightened by their suggestions the indignation to which his 
naturally gentle temper had been roused by the usurpation of Joan, and 
who even called on him to assume openly, and in defiance of his father, 
the sovereignty which of nght belonged to him. The emissaries of 
Castile, too, eagerly seized this occasion of retaliating on John his 


titles of the several competitors to the crown, given by Mr Hallam. The claims of 
Ferdinand were certainly not demved from the usual laws of descent 

* His grandfather, Charles III , created this title mn favour of Carlos, appropriating it as 
the designation henceforth of the heir apparent. 

¢ That industrious writer, Aleson, has established the title of Prince Carlos to Navarre, 
sO i aa misunderstood or misrepresented by the national historians, on an incon- 
testable basia, 
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interference in the domestic concerns of that monarchy, by fanning t.1e 
spark of discord into a flame. The Agramonts, on the other hand, 
induced rather by hostility to their political adversaries than to the 
prince of Viana, vehemently espoused the cause of the queen a this 
revival of half-buried animosities, fresh causes of disgust were nultaphed, 
and matters soon came to the worst extremity. The queen, who had 
retired to Estella, was besieged there by the forces of the prince. The 
king, her husband, on rece1 intelligence of this, instantly marched 
to her relief; and the father and son confronted each other at the head 
of their respective armies near the town of Aybar. 

The unnatural position in which they thus found themselves seems to 
have sobered their minds, and to have opened the way to an accom- 
modation, the terms of which were actually arranged, when the long- 
smothered rancour of the ancient factions of Navarre thus brought in 
martial array against each other, refusing all control, precipitated them 
into an engagement. The royal forces were inferior in number, but 
superior in discipline, to those of the prince, who, after a well-contested 
action, saw his own party entirely discomfited, and himself a prisoner. 

1452. 

( Sa months before this event, Queen Joan had been delivered of a 
son, afterwards so famous as Ferdinand the Catholic, whose humble 
prospects, at the time of his birth, as a younger brother, afforded a 
striking contrast with the splendid destiny which eventually awaited 
him. This auspicious event occurred 1n the little town of Sos, in Aragon, 
on the 10th of March, 1452, and as it was nearly contemporary with 
the capture of Constantinople, 1s regarded by Garibay to have been 
providentally assigned to this period, as affording, in a religious view, 
an ample counterpoise to the loss of the capital of Christendom.* 

The demonstrations of satisfaction, exhibited by John and his court 
on this occasion, contrasted strangely with the stern severity with which 
ke continued to visit the offences of his elder offsprmg. It was not till 
after many months of captivity that the king, im deference to public 
opinion rather than the movements of his own heart, was induced to 
release his son, on conditions, however, so illiberal (his indisputable 
claim to Navarre not being even touched upon) as to afford no reasonable 
basis of reconciliation. The young prince accordingly, on his return to 
Navarre, became again involved in the factions which desolated that 
unhappy kingdom, and, after an imeffectual struggle against his enemies, 
resolved to seek an asylum at the court of his uncle Alfonso the Fifth, 
of Naples, and to refer to him the final arbitration of his differences 
with his father. 

On his passage through France and the various courts of Italy, he 
was recelved with the attentions due to his rank, and still more to his 
personal character and musfortunes. Nor was he disappomted in the 


* L Marineo describes the heavens as uncommonly serene at the moment of Ferdinind’s 
birth “The sun, which had been obscured with clouds during the whole day, suddenly 
broke forth with unwonted splendour A crown was also beheld m the sky, composed of 
various brillant colours hke those ofa rainbow All which appearances were interpreted 
by the spectatora as an omen, that the child then born would be the most illustrious 
among men.” Garibay postpones the nativity of Ferdinand to the year 1458, and L 
Marineo, who ascertains with curious precision even the date of his conception, fixes his 
birth in 1450 But Alonso de Palencia m his History, and Andrés Bernaldez, Cura de los 
Palacios, both of them contemporaries, refer this event to the period assigned in the text, 
end, as the samo epoch is adopted by the accurate Zunta, I have given it the preferunoe. 
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sympathy and favourable reception which he had anticipated from his 
unele. Assured of protection from so high a quarter, Carlos might now 
reasonably flatter himself with the restitution of his legitimate mghts, 
when these bright prospects were suddenly overcast by the death of 
Alfonso, who eeaared at Naples of a fever in the month of May, 1458, 
bequeathing his hereditary dominions of Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia to 
his brother John, and his kingdom of Naples to his wWegitimate son 
Ferdinand. 

The frank and courteous manners of Carlos had won so powerfully on 
the affections of the Neapolitans, who distrusted the dark, ambiguous 
character of Ferdinand, Alfonso’s heir, that a large party eagerly pressed 
the prince to assert his title to the vacant throne, assuring him of a 
general support from the people. But Carlos, from motives of prudence 
or maghanimity, declined engaging 1m this new contest, and passed over 
to Sicily, whence he resolved to solicit a final reconciliation with his 
father. He was received with much kindness by the Sicilians, who, 

reserving a grateful recollection of the beneficent sway of his mother 

lanche, when queen of that island, readily transferred to the son their 
ancient attachment to the parent. An assembly of the states voted a 
liberal supply for his present exigencies ; and even urged him, if we are 
to credit the Catalan ambassador at the court of Castile, to assume the 
sovereignty of the island. Carlos, however, far from entertaining’ so 
rash an ambition, seems to have been willing to seclude mmself trom 
public observation. He passed the greater portion of his time at a 
convent of Benedictine friars not far from Messina, where, 1n the society 
of learned men, and with the facilities of an extensive library, he 
endeavoured to recall the happier hours of youth in the pursuit of his 
favourite studies of philosophy and history.* 

In the meanwhile, John, now King of Aragon and its dependencies, 
alarmed by the reports of his son’s popularity im Sicily, became as 
solicitous for the security of his authority there, as he had before been 
for 16 un Navarre. He accordingly sought to soothe the mind of the 
prince by the fairest professions, and to allure him back to Spain by the 
prospect of an effectual reconciliation. Carlos, believing what he most 
earnestly wished, in opposition to the advice of his Sicilian counsellors, 
embarked for Majorca, and, after some preliminary negotiations, crossed. 
over to the coast of Barcelona. Postponing, for fear of giving offence to 
his father, his entrance into that city, which, indignant at his perse- 
cution, had made the most brillant preparations for his reception, he 
proceeded to Igualada, where an interview took place between him and 
the king and queen, m which he conducted himself with unfeigned 
humility and penitence, reciprocated on their part by the most consum- 
mate dissimulation. ; 

All parties now confided in the stability of a pacification so anxiously 
desired, and effected with such apparent cordiahty. It was expected 
that John would hasten to acknowledge his son’s title as heir apparent 
to the crown of Aragon, and convene an assembly of the states to 


* Carlos bargained with Pope PiusII fora transfer of this library, cularly rich in 
the ancient classics, to Spam, which was eventually defeated by hisdeath. Zumta, who 
visited the monastery containing 1t, nearly a century after this period, found its mates 
possessed of many traditionary anecdotes respecting the prmce during his seclusion 
among them. 2 

EB 
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tender him the custo oath of allegiance. But nothing was 
further from the monarc Se apy oaag o indeed, arrange the 
Aragonese cortes at Fraga, for the purpose of recei eir homage 
to himself; but he expressly refused their request toaahing a similar 
ceremony to the prince of Viana; and he openly rebuked the Catalans 
for presuming to address him as the successor to the crown. (1460.) 

In this unnatural procedure it was easy to discern the influence of the 
queen. In addition to her original causes of aversion to Carlos, she 
regarded him with hatred as the insuperable obstacle to her own child 
Ferdinand’s advancement. Even the affection of John seemed to be 
now wholly transferred from the oe ee) of his first to that of his 
second marriage ; and as the queen’s influence over him was unbounded, 
she found it easy by artful suggestions to put a dark construction on 
every action of Carlos, and to close up every avenue of re 
affection within his bosom. 

Convinced at length of the hopeless alienation of his father, the 
prince of Viana turned his attention to other quarters, whence he might 
obtain pl 9 ae and eagerly entered into a negotiation which had been 
opened with him on the part of Henry the Fourth, of Castile, for a union 
with his sister, the Princess Isabella. This was coming in direct 
colljsion with the favourite scheme of his parents. The marriage of 
Isabella with the young Ferdinand, which, indeed, from the Pee ihe! of 
their ages, was a much more suitable connexion than that with Carlos, 
had long been the darling object of their policy, and they resolved to 
effect 1t 1n the face of every obstacle. In conformity with this purpose, 
John invited the prince of Viana to attend him at Lerida, where he was 
then holding the cortes of Catalonia. The latter fondly, and, indeed, 
foolishly, after his manifold experience to the contrary, confiding m the 
relenting disposition of his father, hastened to obey the summons, in 
expectation of being publicly acknowledged as his heir m the assembly 
of the states. After a bnef interview, he was arrested, and his person 
placed in strict confinement. 

The intelligence of this perfidious procedure diffused general conster- 
nation among all classes. They understood too well the artifices of the 
queen and the vindictive temper of the king, not to feel the most serious 
apprehensions, not only for the liberty, but for the hfe of their prisoner. 

e cortes of Lerida, which, though dissolved on that very day, had not 
yet separated, sent an embassy to John, reques to know the nature 
of the crimes imputed to his son. The permanent deputation of Aragon, 
and a delegation from the council of Barcelona, waited on him for a 

imilar purpose, remonstrating at the same time against any violent and 
unconstitutional proceeding. To all these John returned a cold, evasive 
answer, darkly intima a suspicion of conspiracy by his son against. 
his life, and reserving to lf the punishment of the offence. 

No sooner was the result of their mission communicated, than the 
whole kingdom was thrown into a ferment. The high-spirited Catalans 
rose in arms, almost to a man. The royal governor, after a fruitless 
attempt to escape, was seized and imprisoned in Barcelona. Troops were 
Jevied, and placed under the command of experienced officers of the 
highest rank. The heated populace, outstripping the tardy movement 
of military operations, marched forward to Lerida in order to get 
possession of the royal person. The king, who had seasonable notice 
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of this, displayed his wonted presence of mind. He ordered supper to 
be vs ared for him at the usual hour, but, on the approach of night, 
made his escape on horseback with one or two attendants only, on the 
road to Fraga, a town within the territory of Aragon; while the mob, 
traversing the streets of Lerida, and finding little resistance at the gate, 
burst into the palace, and ransacked every corner of 1t, piercing, 1 their 
fury even the curtains and beds with their swords and lances. 

e Catalan army, ascertaiming the route of the royal fugitive, 
marched directly on Fraga, and arrived so promptly, that John, with 
his wife, and the deputies of the Aragonese cortes assembled there, had 
barely time to make their escape on the road to Saragossa, while the 
insurgents poured into the oity from the opposite quarter. The person 
of Carlos, in the mean time, was secured in the inaccessible fortress of 
Morella, sxtuated in a mountainous district on the confines of Valencia. 
John, on halting at Saragossa, endeavoured to assemble an Aragonese 
force capable of resisting the Catalan rebels. But the flame of insur- 
rection had spread throughout Aragon, Valencia, and Navarre, and was 
speedily communicated to his transmarine possessions of Sardima and 
Sicily. The King of Castile supported Carlos at the same time by an 
irruption into Navarre; and his partisans, the Beaumonts, co-operated 
with these movements by a descent on Aragon. 

John, alarmed at the tempest which lik precipitate conduct had 
aroused, at length saw the necessity of releasing his prisoner; and as 
the queen had meurred general odium as the chief instigator of his 
persecution, he affected to do this m consequence of her interposition. 
As Carlos with his mother-in-law traversed the country on their way to 
Barcelona, he was everywhere greeted, by the habitants of the Agar «es 
thronging out to meet him, with the most touching enthusiasm. e 
queen, however, having been informed by the magistrates that her 
presence would not be permitted in the capital, deemed 1t prudent to 
remain at Villa Franca, about twenty miles distant; while the prince, 
entermg Barcelona, was welcomed with the triumphant acclamations 
due to a conqueror returning from a campaign of victories. * 

The conditions. on which the Catalans proposed to resume their 
allegiance to their sovereign were sufficiently humilating. They insisted 
not only on his public acknowledgment of Carlos as his vghtfal heir and 
successor, with the office conferred on him for life, of lieutenant-general 
of Catalonia, but on an obligation on his own part that he would never 
enter the province without their express permission. Such was John’s 
extremity, that he not only accepted these unpalatable conditions, but 
did it with affected cheerfulness. . 

Fortune seemed now weary of persecution, and Carlos, happy in the 
attachment of a brave and powerful people, appeared at length to have 
reached a haven of permanent security. But at this crisis he fell ill of 
a fever, or, as some historians msmuate, of a disorder occasioned b 
poison admumistered during his imprisonment; a fact which, althoug 
unsupported by positive evidence, seems, notwithstanding its atrocity, to 
be nowise umprobable, considering the character of the parties implicated. 
He expired on the 23rd of September, 1461, in the forty-first year of his 


* The inhabitants of Tarraca closed their gates upon the queen, and rung the bells on 
ae roach, the signal of alarm on the appearance of an enemy, or for the pursuit of a 
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bequeathing his title to the Crown of Navarre, in conformity with 

3 © original marriage contract of his parents, to his sister Blanche and 
er posterity. 

us in the prime of life, and at the moment when he seemed to 
have triumphed over the malice of his enemies, died the Prince of 
Viana, whose character, conspicuous for many virtues, has become stilt 
more so for his misfortunes. His first act of rebellion, if such, con- 
sidering his legitimate pretensions to the crown, it ean be called, 
was severely requited by his subsequent calamities; while the vin- 
dictive and persecuting temper of his parents excited a very general 
commiseration in his behalf, and brought him more effectual support 
than could have been derived from his own merits or the justice of his 
cause. 

The character of Don Carlos has been portrayed by Lucio Marineo, 
who, as he wrote an account of these transactions by the command of 
Ferdimand the Catholic, cannot be suspected of any undue partiality in 
favour of the prince of Viana. ‘‘Such,” says he, ‘‘were his temperance 
and moderation, such the excellence of his breeding, the purity of his 
life, his liberality and munificence, and such the sweetness of his 
demeanour, that no one thing seemed to be wantmg m him which 
belongs to a true and perfect prmmce.” He is described by another 
contemporary as ‘‘in person somewhat above the middle stature, havin 
a thin visage, with a serene and modest expression of countenance, an 
withal somewhat inclined to melancholy.” He was a considerable 
proficient in music, painting, and several mechanic arts. He frequentl 
amused himself with poetical composition, and was the intimate frien 
of some of the most eminent bards of his time. But he was above all 
devoted to the study of philosophy and history. He made a version of 
Aristotle’s Ethics into the vernacular, which was first printed, nearly 
fifty years after his death, at Saragossa, in 1509. He compiled also a 
Chronicle of Navarre from the earliest period to his own times, which, 
although suffered to remain in manuscript, has been hberally used and 
cited by the Spanish antiquaries, Garibay, Blancas, and others. His 
natural tastes and his habits fitted him much better for the quiet enjoy- 
ment of letters than for the tumultuous scenes m which 1t was his 
misfortune to be involved, and in which he was no match for enemies 
ait grey in the field and in the mtrigues of the cabmet. But if his 

evotion to learning, so rare in his own age, and so very rare among 
princes in any age, was unpropitious to his success on the busy theatre 
on which he was engaged, 1t must surely elevate his character in the 
estimation of an enlightened posterity. ° 

The tragedy did not terminate with the death of Carlos. His sister 
Blanche, notwithstanding the inoffensive gentleness of her demeanour, 
had long been involved, by her adhesion to her unfortunate brother, mn 
@ similar proscription with him. The succession to Navarre having now 
devolved on her, she became tenfold an object of jealousy both to her 
father, the present possessor of that kingdom, and to her sister Eleanor, 
countess of Foix, to whom the reversion of it had been oe by 
John, on his own decease. The son of this lady, Gaston de Foix, had 
lately married a sister of Louis the Eleventh of France ; and, in a treaty 
subsequently contracted between that monarch and the king of Aragon, 
it was stipulated that Blanche should be delivered into the custody of 
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the countess of Foix, as surety for the succession of the latter, and of her 
posterity, to the crown of Navarre.* 

Conformably to this provision, John endeavoured to persuade the 

rincess Blanche to accompany him imto France, under the pretext of 
orming an alhance for her witn Louis’s brother, the duke of Berri, 
The unfortunate lady, comprehending too well her father’s real purpose, 
besought him with the most piteous entreaties not to deliver her into 
the hands of her enemies but, closing his heart against all natural 
affection, he caused her to be torn from her residence at Olit, in the 
heart of her own dominions, and forcibly transported across the mountains 
into those of the count of Foix. On arnving at St. Jean Pied de Port, 
a little town on the French side of the Pyrenees, being convinced that 
she had nothing further to hope from human succour, she made a formal 
renunciation of her right to Navarre im favour of her cousin and former 
husband, Henry the Fourth, of Castile, who had uniformly supported 
the cause of her brother Carlos. Henry, though debased by sensuai 
indulgence, was naturally of a gentle disposition, and had n2ver treated. 
her personally with unkindness. In a letter which she now addressed 
to him, and which, says a Spanish historian, cannot be read after the 
lapse of so many years, without affecting the most insensible heart, she 
reminded him of the dawn of happmess which she had enjoyed under 
his protection, of his early engagements to her, and of her subsequent 
calamities ; and, anticipating the gloomy destiny which awaited her, she 
settled on him her inheritance of Navarre, to the entire exclusion of her 
intended assassins, the count and countess of Foix. 

On the same day, the last of April (1462), she was delivered over to 
one of their emissaries, who conducted her to the castle of Ortes in 
Bearne, where, after languishing in dreadful suspense for nearly two 

ears, she was poisoned by command of her sister.¢ The retribution of 

rovidence not unfrequently overtakes the guilty even in this world. 
The countess survived her father to reign in Navarre only three short 
weeks , while the crown was ravished from her posterity for ever by that 
very Ferdinand whose elevation had been the object to his parents of so 
much solicitude and so many crimes. 

Within a fortnight after the decease of Carlos (Oct. 6, 1461), the 
customary oaths of allegiance, so pertimaciously withheld from that 
unfortunate prince, were tendered by the Aragonese deputation, at 
Calatayud, to his brother Ferdimand, then only ten years of age, as heir 
apparent of the monarchy; after which he was conducted by his mother 
into Catalonia, in order to recerve the more doubtful homage of that 
province. The extremities of Catalomia at this time seemed to be n 
thas repose, but the capital was still agitated by secret discontent. 

“he ghost of Carlos was seen stalking by mght through the streets of 
Barcelona, bewailing in piteous accents his untimely ond, and invoking 
vengeance on his unnatural murderers. The manifold miracles wrought 
at his tomb soon gained him the reputation of a saint, and his image 


* This treaty was signed at Oht m Navarre, April 12th, 1462 
f The Spanish iuatacene are not agreed as to the time or even the mode of Blanche’s 
death Ali concur, however, in attmbu it to assassination, and most of them in 
jroputing it to poison The fact of her death, which Aleson, on I know not what 
nuthority, refors to the 2nd of December, 1464, was not publicly disclosed till some months 
after 1ts occurrence, when disclosure became necessary in consequence of the proposed 
interposition of the Navarrese cortes. 
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received the devotional honours reserved for such as have been duly 
canonised by the church.* 

The revolutionary spirit of the Barcelonians, kept alive By the 
recollection of past injury, as well as by the apprehensions of future 
vengeance, should John succeed in re-establishing his authority over 
them, soon became so alarming, that the queen, whose consummate 
address, however, had first accomplished the object of her visit, found 1t 
advisable to withdraw from the capital; and she sought refuge with her 
son and such few adherents as stilt remained faithful to them, 1m the for- 
tified city of Gerona, about fifty miles north of Barcelona. 

Hither, however, she was speedily pursued by the Catalan militia, 
embodied under the command of their ancient leader Ruger, count of 
Pallas, and eager to regain the prize which they had so madvertently 
lost. The a ee quickly entered, but the queen, with her handful 
of followers, had retreated to a tower belonging to the pmncipal church 
in the place, which, as was very frequent in Spain, in those wild times, 
was so strongly fortified as to be capable of maimtaiming a formidable 
resistance. To oppose this, a wooden fortress of the same height was 
constructed by the assailants, and planted with lombards and other 
pieces of ery then im use, which kept up an unimtermitting dis- 
charge of stone bullets on the httle garmson.t The Catalans also 
succeeded in running a mime beneath the fortress, through which a 
considerable body of troops penetrated into it, when, their premature 
cries of exultation having discovered them to the besieged, they were 
repulsed, after a desperate struggle, with eee slaughter. The queen 
displayed the most intrepid spirit in the midst of these alarming scenes ; 
unappalled by the sense of her own danger and that of her child, and b 
the dismal Jamentations of the females by whom she was surrounded, 
she visited every part of the works in person, cheering her defenders b 
her presence gad dauntless resolution. Such were the stormy an 
disastrous scenes in which the youthful Ferdmand commenced a career, 
whose subsequent prosperity was destined to be chequered by scarcely a 
reverse of fortune. 

In the meanwhile, John, having in vain attempted to penetrate 
through Catalonia to the relief of his wife, effected this by the co-opera- 
tion of his French ally, Louis the Eleventh. That monarch, with his 
usual insidious policy, had covertly despatched an envoy to Barcelona 
on the death of Carlos, assuring the Catalans of his protection, should 
they still continue averse to a reconcihation with their own sovere 
These offers were but coldly received ; and Louis found it more for his 
interest to accept the propositions made to him by the king of Aragon 
himself, which subsequently led to most important consequences. By 
three several treaties, of the 3rd, 21st, and 23rd of May, 1462, it was 


* According to Lanuza, who wrote nearly two centuries after the death of Carlos, the 
fiesh upon his right arm, which had been amputated for the p of & more convenient 
4 Lee nee to the diseased members of the milgrnms who visi his shrine, remained in 

day in a perfectly sound and healthful state ! 

+ The S deriving the knowledge of artillery from the Arabs, had become 
familiar with it before the other nations of Christendom The affirmation of Zurita, 
however, that 5000 balls were fired from the battery of the bes: at Gerona in one day, 
js perfectly absurd. So little was the science of gunne vanced in other parts of 
Europe at this od, and indeed later, that it was amtiat ioe a field-piece not to be dis- 
charged more t twice in the course of an action, if we may credit Machiavelli, who, 
indeed, recommends dispensing with the use of artillery altogether. 
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stipulated that Lonis should furnish his ally with seven hundred lances 
and a proportionate number of archers and artillery during the war with 
Barcelona, to be indemnified by the payment of two hundred thousand 
d crowns within one year after the reduction of that city , as secumty 
or which, tke counties of Rousillon and Cerdagne were pledged b 
John, with the cession of their revenues to the French king, until suc 
time as the original debt should be redeemed. In this transaction both 
monarchs manifested thew usual pohey; Louis believing that ths 
temporary mortgage would become a permanent alienation, from John’s 
inability to discharge it; while the latter anticipated, as the event 
showed, with more justice, that the aversion of the inhabitants to 
the dismemberment of their country from the Aragonese monarchy 
would baffle every attempt on the part of the French to occupy it per- 
manently.* 

In pursuance of these arrangements, seven hundred French lances, 
with a considerable body of archers and artillery,t crossed the moun- 
tains, and, rapidly advancing on Gerona, compelled the insurgent army 
to raise the siege, and to decamp with such precipitation as to leave their 
cannon in the hands of the royalists. The Catalans now threw aside the 
thin veul with which they had hitherto covered their proceedings. The 
authorities of the principality, established in Barcelona, pubhely 
renounced their allegiance to John and his son Ferdimand, and 
proclaimed them enemies of the republic. Writings at the same time 
were circulated, denounemg from Scriptural authority, as well as natural 
reason, the doctrine of legitimacy in the broadest terms, and insisting 
that the Aragonese monarchs, far from beig absolute, might be lawfully 
deposed for an infringement of the liberties of the nation. ‘‘ The good 
of the commonwealth,” it was said, ‘‘ must always be considered 
paramount to that of the prince.” Extraordinary doctrines these for 
the age in which they were promulged, affording a still more extra- 
ordinary contrast with those which have been since familiar in that 
unhappy country ! 

The government then enforced levies of all such as were above the 

e of fourteen; and distrusting the sufficiency of its own resources, 
offered the sovereignty of the principality to Henry the Fourth, of 
Castile. The court of Aragon, however, had so successfully insinuated 
its influence into the council of this umbecile monarch, that he was 
not permitted to afford the Catalans any effectual support; and, as 
he abandoned their cause altogether before the expiration of the 
year,t the crown was offered to Don Pedro, constable of Portugal, a 

escendant of the ancient house of Barcelona. In the meanwhile, the 
old king of Aragon, attended by his youthful son, had made himself 
master, with his characteristic activity, of considerable acquisitions 
in the revolted territory, successively reducing Lerida,§ Cervera, 


* Another 100,000 crowns were to be paid in case further assistance should be requred 
from the French monarch after the reduction of Barcelona. 

+t A French lanco, it may be stated, according to L Marineo, was accompanied by two 
horsemen , so that the whole contingent of cavalry to be furnished on this occasion 
amounted to 2100 Nothing could be more indeterminate than the complement of a lance 
in the middle ages Itis not unusual to find it reckoned at five or six horsemen 

t In conformity with the famous verdict given by Louis XI_ at Bayonne, April 23rd, 
eae previously to the interview between him and Henry IV. on the shores of the 


§ This was the battle-ground of Julius Cesar in his wars with Pompey See his 
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Amposta,* Tortosa, and the most important places in the south of Cata- 
lonia erie Many of these places were strongly fortified, and most of 
them defended with a resolution which cost the conqueror a prodigious 
sacrifice of time and money. John, hke Philip of Macedon, made use of 
pe even more than arms, for the reduction of his enemies, and, though 

e indulged in occasional acts of resentment, his general treatment of 
those who submitted was as liberal as it was politic. His competitor, Don 
Pedro, had brought httle foreign aid to the support of his enterprise ; 
he had failed alogethier in concilatmg the attachment ot his new 
subjects; and, as the operations of the war had been conducted 
on his part in the most languid manner, the whole of the princi- 
pality seemed destined soon to relapse under the dominion of its 
ancient master. At this juncture the Portuguese prince fell il] of 
a fever, of which he died on the 29th of June, 1466. This event, 
which seemed hkely to lead to a termination of the war, proved ulti- 
mately the cause of its protraction. 

It appeared, however, to present a favourable opportunity to John for 
opening a negotiation with the imsurgents. But, so resolute were they 
in maintammege thew mdependence, that the council of Barcelona con- 
demned two of the principal citizens, suspected of defection from the 
cause, to be publicly executed , 1t refused, moreover, to admit an envoy 
from the Aragonese cortes within the city, and caused the despatches 
his which he was intrusted by that body to be torn 1n pieces before his 

ce. 

The Catalans then proceeded to elect René le Bon, as he was styled, of 
Anjou, to the vacant throne, brother of one of the original competitors 
for the crown of Aragon on the demise of Martin; whose cognomen of 
‘‘ Good ” 1s indicative of a sway far more salutary to his subjects than 
the more coveted and imposing title of Great.¢ This titular sovereign 
of half a dozen empires, 1n which he did not actually possess a rood of 
land, was too far advanced in years to assume this penlous enterprise 
himself, and he accordingly intrusted 1t to his son John, duke of Cala- 
bria and Lorraine, who, in his romantic expeditions in southern Italy, 
had acquired a reputation for courtesy and knightly prowess inferior to 
none other of his time. Crowds of adventurers flocked to the standard 
of a leader whose ample inheritance of pretensions had made him familiar 
with war from his earliest boyhood; and he soon found himself at the 
head of eight thousand effective troops. Louis the Eleventh, although 
not directly aiding his enterprise with supplies of men or money, was 
willing so far to countenance it as to open a passage for him through the 
mountain fastnesses of Roussillon, then in his keeping, and thus enable 


ingenious military manoeuvre as simply narrated in his own Commontaries, and by Lucan 
(Pharsaha, lib 4), with his usual swell of hyperbole 

* Tho cold was so intense at the mege of Amposata, that serpents of an cnormous mag- 
nitude are reported by L Marineo to have desconded from tho monnining, and tahon 
refuge mm the camp of the besiegers Portentous and supernatural voices were frequently 
heard during the nights. Indeed the superstition of the soldiers appoars to have beon so 
Holy 28 to have prepared them for peeing ond hearing an ning 

t Walter Scott, in his ‘‘ Anne of Geierstein,” has brought into full reliof the ridi- 
culous side of René’s character The good king’s fondness for poetry and tho arte, 
however, although showing iteelf occasionally in puenle eccentricities, may compare 
advantageously with the coarse appetites and mischievous activity of most of the con- 
pong apa petncee: After all, the best tribute to his worth was the carncat attachment 

people. 
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him to descend with his whole army at once on the northern borders of 
Catalonia. (1467.)* 

The king of Aragon could oppose no force capable of resisting this 
formidable army. His exchequer, always low, was completely exhausted 
by the extraordinary efforts which he had made in the late campaigns ; 
and as the king of France, either disgusted with the long protraction of 
the war, or from secret good-will to the enterprise of his feudal subject, 
withheld from king John the stipulated subsidies, the latter monarch 
found himself unable, with every expedient of loan and exaction, to raise 
sufficient money to pay his troops, or to supply his magazines. In 
addition to this, he was now involved in a dispute with the count and 
countess of Foix, who, eager to anticipate the possession of Navarre, 
which had been guaranteed to them on their father’s decease, threatened 
asimilar rebellion, though on much less justifiable pretences to that 
which he had just experienced from Don Carlos. To crown the whole of 
John’s calamities, his eye-sight, which had been impaired by exposure, 
and protracted sufferings, during the winter siege of Amposta, now failed 
him altogether. 

In this extremity, his intrepid wife, putting herself at the head of 
such forces as she could collect, passed by water to the eastern shores of 
Catalonia, besieging Rosas in person, and checking the operations of the 
enemy by the capture of several inferior places , while prince Ferdinand, 
effecting a junction with her before Gerona, compelled the duke of 
Lorraine to abandon the siege of that important city. Ferdinand’s 
ardour, however, had nearly proved fatal to him, as in an accidental 
encounter with a more numerous party of the enemy, his jaded horse 
would infallibly have betrayed him into their hands, had 1t not been for 
the devotion of his officers, several of whom, throwing themselves 
between him and his pursuers, enabled him to escape by the sacrifice of 
their own liberty. 

These ineffectual struggles could not turn the tide of fortune. The 
duke of Lorraine succeeded m this and the two following campaigns in 
making himself master of all the mnch district of Ampurden, north-east 
of Barcelona. In the capital itself, his truly princely qualities and his 
popular address secured him the most unbounded mfluence. Such was 
the enthusiasm for his person, that when he rode abroad the people 
thronged around him, embracing his knees, the trappings of his steed, 
and even the animal himself, in their extravagance, whule the ladies, 16 
is said, pawned their rings, necklaces, and other ornaments of their 
attire, m order to defray the expenses of the war. 

King John, in the meanwhile, was draining the cup of bitterness to 
the dregs. In the winter of 1468, his queen, Joan Henriquez, fel] a 
victim to a painful disorder, which had been secretly corroding her con- 
stitution for a number of years. In many respects, she was the most 
remarkable woman of her time, She took an active part 1 the politics 
of her husband, and may be even said to have given them a direction. 
She conducted several important diplomatic negotiations to a happy 
issue, and, what was more uncommon in her sex, displayed considerable 
capacity for military affairs. Her persecution of her step-son, Carlos, 


PO acca aa the numbers of the French in the service of the Duke of Lorraine te 
, 'e 
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has left a deep stain on her memory. It was the cause of all her 
husband’s subsequent misfortunes. er invincible spirit, however, and 
the resources of her genius supplied him with the means of sur- 
mounting many of the difficulties in which she had involved him, and 
her loss at this crisis seemed to leave him at once without solace or 
support.* 

At this period he was further embarrassed, as will appear in the 
ensuing chapter, by negotiations for Ferdinand’s marriage, which was 
to deprive him, in a great measure, of his son’s co-operation in the 
struggle with his subjects, and which, as he lamented, while he had 
scarcely three hundred enrigues in his coffers, called on him for addi- 
tional disbursements. 

As the darkest hour, however, is commonly said to precede the 
dawning, so light now seemed to break upon the affairsof John. A 
physician in Lerida, of the Hebrew race, which monopolised at that time 
almost all the medical science m Spain, persuaded the king to submit 
to the then unusual operation of couching, and succeeded im restoring 
sight to one of his eyes. As the Jew, r the fashion of the Arabs, 
debased his real science with astrology, he refused to operate on the 
other eye, since the planets, he said, wore a malignant aspect. But 
John’s rugged nature was insensible to the timorous superstitions of his 
age, and he compelled the physician to repeat his experiment, which in 
the end proved perfectly successful. us restored to his natural 
faculties, the octogenarian chief, for such he might now almost be called, 
regained his wonted elasticity, and prepared to resume offensive opera- 
tions against the enemy with all his accustomed energy. 

Heaven, too, as if taking compassion on his accumulated misfortune, 
now removed the principal obstacle to his success by the death of the 
duke of Lorraine, who was summoned from the theatre of his short-lved 
triumphs on the 16th of December, 1469. The Barcelonians were thrown 
into the greatest consternation by his death, imputed, as usual, though 
without apparent foundation, to poison ; and their respect for his memory 
was attested by the honours, no less than royal, which they paid to his 
remains. His body sumptuously attired, with his victorious sword by 
his side, was paraded in solemn procession through the illumimated 
strects of the city, and, after lymg nme days in state, was deposited 
ree the lamentations of the people in the sepulchre of the sovereigns of 

ataionia.t 

As the father of the deceased prince was too old and his children too 
young, to give effectual aid to their cause, the Catalans might be now 
said to be again without a leader. But their a pp was unbroken, and 
with the same resolution in which they refused submission more than 
two centuries after, in 1714, when the combmed forces of France and 


“The queen’s death was said to have been caused bya cancer According to Aleson 
and some other Spanish wmiters, Joan was heard several times, in her last illness, to 
exclaim, in allusign, as was yiol s Meee to her assassination of Carlos, ‘‘ Alas! Ferdinand, 
how dear thou hast cost thy mother!” I find no notice of this improbable confession in 
any contempo: author 

t According to M. de Villeneuve Bargemont, the prmcess Isabella’s hand had been 
offered to the duke of Lorraine , and the envoy despatched to hotify his acceptance of it, 
on arriving at the court of Castile, received from the lips of Henry IV the first tidings of 
his master’s death. He must have learned too, with no less surprise, that Isabella had 
already been married at that time more than a year! See the date of the official marriage 

in Mem. de la Acad. de Hist 
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a were at the gates of the capital, they rejected the conciliatory 
vances made them anew by John. That monarch, however, ha 
succeeded by extraordinary efforts im assembling a competent force, was 
P with alacrity m the reduction of such places in the eastern 
quarter of Catalonia as had revolted to the enemy, while at the same 
time he instituted a rigorous blockade of Barcelona by sea and land. 
The fortifications were strong, and the king was unwilling to expose 
so fair a city to the devastating horrors of a storm. ‘The imhabitants 
made one vigorous effort in a sally against the royal forces, but the 
civic militia were soon broken, and the loss of four thousand men, 
killed and prisoners, admonished them of their inability to cope with the 
veterans of Aragon. 

At length eedaced to the last extremity, they consented to enter into 
negotiations, which were concluded by a treaty, equally honourable to 
both parties. It was stipulated that Barcelona should retain all its 
ancient privileges and mghts of jurisdiction, and, with some exceptions, 
its large territurial possessions. A general amnesty was to be granted for 
offences. The foreign mercenaries were to be allowed to depart in 
safety; and such of the natives as should refuse to renew their alle- 
giance to their ancient sovereign within a year, a have the liberty 
of removing with their effects wherever they would. One provision 
may be thought somewhat singular, after what had occurred; 1t was 
agreed that the king should cause the Barcelonians to be publicly pro- 
claimed, throughout all his dominions, good, faithful, and loyal 
subjects ; which was accordingly done ! 

he king, after the adjustment of the preliminaries, ‘‘ declining,” 
says a contemporary, ‘‘ the triumphal car which had been prepared for 
him, made his entrance ito the city by the gate of St. Anthony, 
mounted on a white charger, and, as he rode along the Bane any 
streets, the sight of so many pallid countenances and emaciated figures, 
bespeaking the extremity of famine, smote his heart with sorrow.”” He 
then proceeded to the hall of the great palace, and on the 22nd of 
December, 1472, solemnly swore there to respect the constitution and 
laws of Catalonia. 

Thus ended this long disastrous civil war, the fruit of parental injus- 
tice and oppression, which had nearly cost the king of Aragon the fairest. 
portion of hie dominions ; which devoted to disquietude and disappoint- 
ment more than ten years of life, at a period when repose is most 
grateful. and which opened the way to foreign wars, that continued to 
hang like a dark cloud over the evenig of his days. It was attended, 
however, with one important result, that of establishing Ferdinand’s 
succession over the whole of the domains of his ancestors. 
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WHIteE these stormy events were occurring in Aragon, the Infanta 
Isabella, whose birth was mentioned at the close of the first chapter, 
was passing her youth amidst scenes scarcely less tumultuous. At the 
date of her birth, her prospect of succeeding to the throne of her ances- 
tors was even more remote than Ferdinand’s prospect of mheriting that 
of his. and it 1s interesting to observe through what trials, and by what 
a series of remarkable events, Providence was pleased to bring about 
this result, and through it the union, so long deferred, of the great 
Spanish monarchies. 

The accession of her elder brother, Henry the Fourth, was welcomed 
with an enthusiasm proportioned to the disgust which had been excited 
by the long-protracted and imbecile reign of his predecessor. Some few, 
indeed, who looked back to the time when he was arrayed in arms 

st his father, distrusted the soundness either of his principles or of 
his judgment. But far the larger portion of the nation was disposed to 
refer this to inexperience, or the ebullition of youthful spirit, and 
indulged the cheering anticipations which are usually entertamed of a 
mew reign and a young monarch. Henry was distinguished by a 
benign temper, and by a condescension, which might be called fami- 
hharity, m his intercourse with his mferiors, virtues peculiarly engaging 
in persons of his elevated station, and as vices which wear the gloss of 
youth, are not only pardoned, but are oftentimes popular with the 
ar, the reckless extravagance in which he nauiged himself was 
favourably contrasted with the severe parsimony of his father in his latter 
ears, and gained him the surname of ‘the Liberal.” Huis treasurer 
7 remonstrated with him on the prodigality of his expenditure, he 
pophad. ‘‘ Kings, instead of hoarding treasure lke private persons, are 
bound to dispense 1t for the happiness of their subjects. We must give 
to our enemies to make them friends, and to our friends to keep them 
so.”” He suited the action so well to the word, that, nm a few years, there 
was scarcely a maraved2 remaining in the royal coffers.* 

He maintained greater state than was usual with the monarchs of 
Castile, keeping in pay a body-guard of thirty-sxx hundred lances, 
splendidly equipped, and officered by the sons of the nobility. He 


* Although Henry’s lavish expenditure, particularly on works of architecture, gained 
him in early hfe the appellation of ‘‘the Liberal,” he1is better known on the roll of Cagtilian 
sovereigns by a less flattering title, 
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proclaimed a crusade against the Moors, a méasure always popular in 
Castile; assuming the pomegranate branch, the device of Granada, on 
his escutcheon, in token of his intention to extirpate the Moslems from 
the Peninsula. He assembled the chivalry of the remote provinces; 
and in the early part of his reign, scarce a year elapsed without one or 
more incursions into the hostile territory with armies of thirty or forty 
thousand men. The results did not correspond with the magnificence of 
the apparatus; and these brilliant expeditions too often evaporated in a 
mere border foray, or 1n an empty gasconade under the walls of Granada. 
Orchards were cut down, harvests plundered, villages burnt to the 
ground, and all the other modes of annoyance peculiar to this ba1barous 
warfare put in practice by the invading armies, as they swept over the 
face of the patti , individual feats of prowess, too, commemorated in 
fhe romantic ballads of the time, were achieved, but no victory was 
ed, no umportant post acquired. The king m vain excused his 
asty retreats and abortive enterprises, by saying, ‘‘ that he prized the 
life of one of his soldiers more than those of a thousand Mussulmans.” 
His troops murmured at this timorous Pohey , and the people of the 
south, on whom the charges of the expeditions fell with peculiar heavi- 
ness, from their neighbourhood to the scene of operations, complained 
that ‘‘ the war was carried on against them, not against the infidel.” 
On one occasion an attempt was made to detaim the king’s person, and 
thus prevent him from disbanding his forces. So soon had the royal 
authority fallen into contempt! The king of Granada himself, when 
summoned to pay tribute after a series of these ineffectual operations, 
rephed, ‘‘ that, im the first year of Henry’s reign, he would have offered 
any thing, even his children, to preserve peace to his dominions, but 
now he would give nothing.” * 

The contempt, to which the king exposed himself by his puble 
conduct, was still further heightened. by his domestic. With even a 
greater indisposition to business than was manifested by his father,} he 
possessed none of the cultivated tastes which were the redeeming quali- 
ties of the latter. Having been addicted from his earhest youth to 
debauchery, when he had lost the powers, he retained all the relish, for 
the brutish pleasures of a voluptuary. He had repudiated his wife 
Blanche of Aragon, after a union of twelve years, on grounds sufficiently 
ridiculous and humulatgng.{[ In 1455, he espoused Joanna, a Por- 
tuguese princess, sister of Alfonso the Fifth, the reigning monarch. 
This lady, then 1n the bloom of youth, was possessed of personal graces 
and a hvely wit, which, say the historians, made her the delight of the 
court of Portugal. She was accompanied by a brilliant train of maidens, 
and her entrance into Castile was greeted by the festivities and miltary 
pageants which belong to an age of chivalry. The lght and ey 
manners of the young queen, however, which seemed to defy the form 
etiquette of the Castilian court, gave occasion to the grossest suspicions. 
The tongue of scandal indicated Beltran de la Cueva, one of the hand- 


* The surprise of Gibraltar, the unhappy source of feud between the families of Guzman 
and Ponce de Leon, did not occur till rae period, 1462 

+ Such was his apathy, says Mariana, that he would subscribe his name to public ordi- 
mances, without ta the trouble to uaint himself with their contents 

¢ The marnage between Blanche and Henry was publicly declared void by the bishop 
of Segovia, confirmed by the archbishop of Toledo, “por wnpotencia reepectiva, owing to 
some malign influence!” 
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somest cavaliers in the kingdom, and then newly risen in the royal 
, as the person to whom she most liberally dispensed her favours. 
knight defended a passage of arms, in presence of the court, near 
Madrid, in which he maintained the superior beauty of his mistress 
against all comers. The king was so much delighted with his prowess, 
that he commemorated the event by the erection of a monastery dedi- 
cated to St. Jerome , a whimsical or1 for a religious institution.* 

The queen’s levity might have sought some justification in the unveiled 
licentaousness of her husband. One of the maids of honour, whom she 
brought m her train, acquired an ascendancy over Henry, which he did 
not attempt to disguise, and the palace, after the exhibition of the 
most disgraceful scenes, became divided by the factions of the hostile 
fair ones. The archbishop of Seville did not blush to espouse the cause 
of the pendant read who maintained a magnificence of state which mvalled 
that of royalty itself. The public were still more scandalised by Henry’s 
sacrilegious intrusion of another of his mistresses into the post of abbess 
of a convent in Toledo, after the expulsion of her predecessor, a lady of 
noble rank and irreproachable character. 

The stream of corruption soon finds its way from the higher to the 
more humble walks of life. The middling classes, imitating their 
superiors, indulged in an excess of luxury equally demoralising, and 
ruinous to their fortunes. The contagion of example infected even the 
higher ecclesiastics; and we find the archbishop of St. Jamer hunted 
from his see by the indignant populace, in consequence of an outrage 
attempted on a youthful bride, as she was returning from church, after 
the eather ta of the nuptial ceremony. The rights of the people 
could be but little consulted, or cared for, in a court thus abandoned to 
unbounded licence. Accordingly we find a repetition of most of the 
unconstitutional and oppressive acts which occurred under John the 
Second, of Castile, attempts at arbitrary taxation, interference in the 
freedom of elections, and in the nght exercised by the cities of nomi- 
nating the commanders of such contingents of troops as they might 
contribute to the public defence. Their territories were repeatedly alien- 
ated, and, as well as the 1mmense sums raised by the sale of papal 
indulgences for the prosecution of the Moorish war, were lavished on 
the royal satellites.+ 

But perhaps the most crying evil of this period was the shameless 
adulteration of the coi. “Tastead of five royal mints, which formerly 
existed, there were now one hundred and fifty im the hands of authorised 


* It does not appear, however, whom Beltran de la Cueva indicated as the lady of his 
love on this occasion. o anecdotes may be mentioned as characteristic of the gallantry 
ofthe times The archbishop of Seville concluded a superb fete, given in honour of the 
royal nuptials, by mtroducing on the table two vases filled with ee garnished with 
precious stones, to be distributed among his female sue At a ball given on another 
occasion, the y queen having condescended to ce with the French ambassador, 
the latter made a solemn vow, in commemoration of so distinguished an honour, never to 

ce with any other woman 

+ The Pepa bulls of crusade issued on those occasions, says Palencia, contained, among 
other indulgences, an exemption from the pains and penalties of purgatory, assuring to 
the soul of the purchaser, after death, an immediate translation into a state of glory Some 
of the more orthodox casuists doubted the vahdity of such a bull But 1t was decided, 
after due examination, that, as the holy father possessed plenary power of absolution of 
all offences committed upon earth, and as purgatory is situated upon earth, 1t properly fell 
within his jurisdiction. Bulls of crusade were sold at the rate of 200 maravedis each, and 
it is computed by the same historian, that no less than 4,000,000 maravedis were amassed 
by this traffic in Castile m the space of four years ! 
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individuals, who debased the coin to such a deplorable extent, that the 
most common articles of hfe were enhanced in value three, four, and 
even six fold. Those who owed debts eagerly anticipated the season of 
payment; and, as the creditors refused to accept 16 in the depreciated 
currency, it became a fruitful source of litigation and tumult, until the 
whole nation seemed on the verge of bankruptcy. In this general 
licence, the right of the strongest was the only one which could make 
itself heard. The nobles, converting their castles into dens of robbers, 
plundered the property of the traveller, which was afterwards sold 
publicly in the cites. One of these robber chieftams, who held an 
important command on the frontiers of Murcia, was in the habit of 
carrying on an infamous traffic with the «Moors by selling to them as 
slaves the Christian prisoners of either sex, whom he had captured in his 
marauding expeditions. When subdued by Henry, after a sturdy 
resistance, he was again received into favour, and remstated 1n his 
possessions. ea 9 ulanimous monarch knew neither when to pardon 
nor when to punish. 

But no part of Henry’s conduct gave such umbrage to his nobles as 
the facility with which he resigned himself to the control of favourites, 
whom he had created as 1t were from nothing, and whom he advanced. 
over the heads of the ancient aristocracy of the land. Among those 
especially disgusted by this proceeding, were Juan Pacheco, marquis of 
Villena, and Alfonso Canllo, archbishop of Toledo. These two per- 
sonages exercised so important an influence over the destimes of Henry, 
as to deserve more particular notice. The former was of noble Portu- 
guese extraction, and origimally a page im the service of the constable 
Alvaro de Luna, by whom he had been introduced into the household 
of Prince Henry, during the lifetime of John the Second. Hus polished. 
and plausible address soon acquired him a complete ascendancy over the 
feeble mind of his master, who was guided b fe pernicious counsels in 
his frequent dissensions with his father. His mvention was ever busy 
in devising intrigues, which he recommended by his subtile, insinuating 
eloguence ; and he seemed to prefer the attamment of his purposes by a 
crooked rather than by a direct policy, even when the latter might 
equally well have answered. He sustained reverses with imperturbable 
composure: and, when his schemes were most successful, he was willing 
to risk all for the excitement of a new revolution. Although naturally 
humane, and without violent or revengeful passions, his restless spirit 
was perpetually involymg his country in all the disasters of civil war. 
He was created marquis of Villena by John the Second, and his ample 
domains, lying on the confines of Toledo, Murcia, and Valencia, and 
embracing an immense extent of populous and well-fortified territory, 
made him the most powerful vassal m the kingdom.* 

His uncle, the archbishop of Toledo, was of a sterner character. He 
was one of those turbulent prelates, not unfrequent m a rude age, who 
seem intended by nature for the camp rather fian the church. He was 


* The ancient gg Normeare of Villena, having been incorporated into the crown of 
Castile, devolved to Prince Henry of Aragon, on his marriage with the daughter of 
John II It was subsequently confiscated by that monarch, mn consequence of the repe ited 
rebellions of Prince Henry , and the title, together with a largo proportion of the domains 
originally attached to 1t, was conferred on Don Juan Pacheco, by whom 1t was transmitted 
to son, afterwards raised to the rank of duke of Escalona, in the reign of Isabella. 
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fierce, haughty, intractable, and he was supported in the execution of 
his ambitious enterprises, no less by his unted resolution, ey 
the extraordinary resources which he enjoyed as primate of Spain. 8 
‘wae capable of warm attachments, and of making great personal sacri~ 
fices for his friends, from whom, 1m return, he exacted the most impleit 
deference ; and, as he was both easily offended and implacable in his 
resentments, he seems to have been almost equally formidable as @ 
fmend and as an enemy. 

These early adherents of Henry, little satisfied with seemg their own 
consequence eclipsed by the rising glories of the newly created favourites, 
began secretly to stir up cabals and confederacies among the nobles, 
until the occurrence of otheg circumstances obviated the necessity, and 
indeed the possibility, of further dissumulation. Henry had been 
persuaded to take part im the mternal dissensions which then agitated 
the kingdom of Aragon, and had supported the Catalans in their opposi- 
tion to their sovereign by seasonable supphes of men and money. He 
had even made some considerable conquests for himself, when he was 
induced by the advice of the marquis of Villena and the archbishop of 
Toledo, to refer the arbitration of his differences with the kmg of Aragon 
to Louis the Eleventh of France, a monarch whose habitual pohey 
allowed him to refuse no opportunity of interference in the concerns of 
his neighbours, 

The conferences were conducted at Bayonne, and an interview was 
subsequently agreed on between the oe of France and Castile, to be 
held near that city, on the banks of the Bidassoa, which divides the 
dominions of the respective monarchs. The contrast exhibited by the 
two princes at this interview, m their style of dress and equipage, was 
sufficiently striking to deserve noticc. Louis, who was even worse 
attired than usual, according to Comines, wore a coat of coarse woollen 
cloth, cut short, a fashion then deemed very unsuitable to persons of 
rank, with a doublet of fustian, and a weather-beaten hat, surmounted 
by a little leaden image of the Virgin. Hus imitative courtiers adopted 
a similar costume. The Castilians, on the other hand, displayed 
uncommon magnificence. The barge of the royal favourite, Beltran de 
la Cueva, was resplendent with sails of cloth of gold, and his apparel 
aaah with a profusion of costly jewels. Henry was escorted by his 

oorlsh guard, gorgeously equipped, and the cavaliers of his train vied 
with each other m the sumptuous decorations of dress and equipage. 
The two nations appear to have been mutually disgusted with “the 
contrast exhibited a their opposite affectations. The French sneered at 
the ostentation of the Spaniards, and the latter, in their turn, derided 
the sordid parsimony of their neighbours; and thus the seeds of a 
national aversion were implanted, which, under the influence of more 
important circumstances, ripened into open hostility.* 

he monarchs seem to have separated with as httle esteem for each 
other as did their respective courtiers; and Comines profits by the 
occasion to inculcate the mexpediency of such interviews between 
princes, who have exchanged the careless jollity of youth for the cold 
and calculating policy of mper years. The award of Louis dissatisfied 


me At least these are the important consequences imputed i) this interview by the Frenoh 
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all parties; a tolerable proof of its impartiality. The Castians, in 
particular, complained that the marquis of Villena and the archbishop 
of Toledo had compromised the honour of the nation, by allowing their 
sovereign to cross over to the French shore of the Bidassoa; and its 
interests, by the cession of the conquered territory to Aragon. They 
loudly accused them of being pensioners of Louis; a fact which does not 
appear improbable, considering the usual policy of this prince, who, as is 
well known, maintained an espionage over the councils of most of 
his neighbours. Henry was so far convinced of the truth of these 
imputations, that he dismissed the obnoxious ministers from their 
employments.* 

The disgraced nobles instantly set about the organisation of one of 
those formidable confederacies which had so often shaken the monarchs 
of Castile upon their throne, and which, although not authorised by 
positive law, as in Aragon, seem to have derived somewhat of a constitu- 
tional sanction from ancient usage. Some of the members of this 
coalition were doubtless influenced exclusively by personal jealousies , 
but many others entered into 1t from disgust at the imbecile and 
arbitrary proceedings of the crown. 

In 1462, the queen had been delivered of a daughter, who was named 
like herself, Joanna, but who, from her reputed father, Beltran de la 
Cueva, was better known in the progress of her unfortunate history by 
the cognomen of Beltraneya. Henry, however, had required the usual 
oath ot allegiance to be tendered to her as presumptive heir to the crown. 
The confederates assembled at Burgos, dcared this oath of fealty a 
compulsory act, and that many of them had privately protested against 
it at the time, from the conviction of the ee of Joanna. In 
the bill of grievances, which they now presented to the monarch, they 
required that he should deliver his brother Alfonso into their hands, to 
be publicly acknowledged as his successor ; they enumerated the mani- 
fold abuses which pervaded every department of government, which 
they freel miputed to the unwholesome influence exercised by the 
favourite, Beltran de la Cueva, over the royal councils, doubtless the 
true key to much of their patriotic sensibility , and they entered into a 
covenant sanctioned by all the solemuities of religion usual on these occa- 
slons, not to re-enter the service of their sovereign, or accept any favour 
from him, until he had redressed their wrongs. 

The king, who by an efficient policy might, perhaps, have crushed 
these revolutionary movements in their birth, was naturally averse to 
violent, or even vigorous measures. He oi aa to the bishop of Cuenga, 
his ancient preceptor, who recommended these measures, ‘‘ You priests, 
who are not called to engage m the fight, are very liberal of the blood of 
others.” To which the prelate rejomed, with more warmth than 
breeding, ‘‘Since you are not true to your own honour at a time lke 
this, 1 shall live to see you the most rk aia monarch in Spain; when 
you will repent too late this unseasonable pusillaniumity.” : 

Henry, unmoved either by the entreaties or remonstrances of his 
adherents, resorted to the milder method of negotiation. He consented 


* The queen of A m, who was as skilful a diplomatist as her husband John I., 
essiled the vanity of Villena quite as much as his interest On one of his missions to her 
court, she invited him to dine with her téted-éte at her own table, while during the repast 
they were served by the ladies of the palace. 4 
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to an interview with the confederates, in which he was induced, by the 
plausible arguments of the marquis of Villena, to comply with most of 
their demands. He delivered his brother Alfonso into their hands, to be 
ised as the lawful heir to the crown, on condition of his sub- 
sequent union with Joanna; and he agreed to nominate, in conjunction 
with his opponents, a commission of five, who should deliberate on the 
state of the kingdom, and provide an effectual reform of abuses. The 
result of this deliberation, however, proved so prejudicial to the royal 
authority, that the feeble monarch was easily persuaded to disavow the 
proceedings of the commissioners, on the ground of their secret collusion 
with his enemies, and even to attempt the seizure of their persons. The 
confederates, disgusted with this breach of faith, and in pursuance, 
perhaps, of their original design, instantly decided on the execution of 
that bold measure, which some writers denounce as a flagrant act of 
rebellion, and others vindicate as a just and constitutional proceeding. 

In an open plam, not far from the city of Avila, they caused a 
scaffold to be erected, of sufficient elevation to be easily seen from the 
surrounding country. A chair of state was placed on it, and in this 
was seated an effigy of King Henry, clad 1m sable robes and adorned 
with all the insigma of royalty, a sword at 1ts side, a sceptre 1n 11s 
hand, and a crown upon its head. A manzfesto was then read, exhibit- 
ing in glowing colours the tyrannical conduct of the king, and the 
consequent determination to depose him , and vindicating the proceedipg 
by several precedents drawn from the history of the monarchy. The 
archbishop of Toledo, then ascending the platform, tore the diadem from 
the head of the statue; the marquis of Villena removed the sceptre, the 
count of Placencia the sword, the grand master of Alcantara and the 
counts of Benavente and Paredes the rest of the regal insignia; when, 
the image thus despoiled of its honours, was rolled im the dust, amid 
the mingled groans and clamours of the spectators. The young prince 
Alfonso, at that time only eleven years of age, was seated on the vacant 
throne, and the assembled grandees severally kissed his hand in token 
of ther homage; the trumpets announced the completion of the 
ceremony, and the populace greeted with joyful acclamations the acces- 
sion of their new sovereign. (1465.) 

Such are the details of this extraordinary transaction, as recorded by 
the two contemporary historians of the rival factions. The tidings were 
borne, with the usual celenty of evil news, to the remotest parts of 
the kingdom. The pulpit and the forum resounded with the debates of 

isputants, who denied, or defended, the mght of the subject to sit in 
judgment on the conduct of his sovereign. Every man was compelled 
to choose his side im this strange division of the kingdom, enry 
received intelligence of the defection, successively, of the capital cities of 
Burgos, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, together with a laces part of the southern 
provinces, where lay the estates of some of the most powerful partisans 
of the apposite faction. The unfortunate monarch, thus deserted by his 
subjects, abandoned himself to despair, and expressed the extremity of 
his anguish in the strong language of Job ‘‘ Naked came I from my 
mother’s womb, and naked must I go down to the earth.” 

A large, Probably the larger part of the nation, however, disapproved 
of the tumultuous proceedings of the confederates. However much they 
contemned the person of the monarch, they were not prepared to see the 
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royal authority thus openly peer They indulged, too, some com- 
passion for a prince, whose political vices, at least, were 1mputable to 
mental incapacity, and to evil counsellors, rather than to any natural 
turpitude of heart. Among the nobles who adhered to him, the most 
a kph were ‘‘ the son count of Haro,” and the powerful family 
of Mendoza, the worthy scions of an illustrious stock. The estates of 
the marquis of Santillana, the head of this house, lay chiefly m the 
Asturias, and gave him a considerable influence in the northern pro- 
vinees,* the majority of whose inhabitants remained constant in their 
attachment to the royal cause. 

When Henry’s summons, therefore, was issued for the attendance of 
all his loyal subjects capable of bearing arms, it was answered by a 
formidable array of numbers, that must have greatly exceeded that of 
his rival, and which 1s swelled by his biographer to seventy thousand 
foot and fourteen thousand horse, a much smaller force, under the 
direction of an efficient leader, would doubtless have sufficed to 
extinguish the rising spirit of revolt. But Henry’s temper led him to 
adopt a more conciliatory policy, and to try what could be effected by 
negotiation, before resorting to arms. In the former, however, he was 
no match for the confederates, or rather the marguis of Villena, their 
representative on these occasions. This nobleman, who had so zealously 
co-operated with his p in conferring the title of king on Alfonso, 
had intended to reserve the authority to himself. He probably found 
more difficulty 1n controlling the operations of the jealous and aspirin 
aristocracy, with whom he was associated, than he had imagined, an 
he was willing to aid the opposite party m maintaiming a sufficient 
sear of strength to form a counterpoise to that of the confederates, 
and thus, while he made his* own services the more necessary to the 
latter, to provide a safe retreat for himself, in case of the shipwreck of 
their fortunes. 

In conformity with this dubious policy, he had, soon after the occur- 
rence at Avila, opened a secret correspondence with his former master, 
and suggested to him the idea of terminating their differences by some 
amicable adjustment. In consequence of these intimations, Henry con- 
sented to enter unto a negotiation with the confederates, and 1t was 
agreed that the forces on both sides should be disbanded, and that a 
suspension of hostalities for six months should take place, during which 
some definitive and permanent scheme of reconciliation might be devised. 
Henry, m compliance with this arrangement, imstantly disbanded his 
levies; they retired overwhelmed with indignation at the conduct of 
their sovereign, who so readily relinquished the sa means of redress 
that he possessed, and whom they now saw it would be unavailing to 
assist, since he was so ready to desert himself. 

It would be an anprofitabls task to maps to unravel all the fine- 
spun intrigues, by which the marquis of Villena contrived to defeat 


* The celebrated marquis of Santillana died in 1458, at the age of aang The title 
descended to his eldest son, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, who 1s represented by his con- 
temporaries to have been worthy of his sire Jake him he was imbued with a love of 
letters , he was conspicuous for his magnanimity and chivalrous honour, his moderation, 
constancy, and uniform loyalty to his sovereign—virtues of rare worth in those rapacious 
and turbulent times Ferdinand and Isabella created him duke del Infantado This 
domain derives its name from its having been once the patrimony of tbe infantes of 
Oastile. 
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every attempt at an ultimate accommodation between the parties, until he 
was very generally execrated as the real source of the disturbances m 
the kingdom. In the meanwhile, the singular spectacle was exhibited 
of two monarchs presiding over one nation, surrounded by their respec- 
tive courts, administermg the laws, convoking cortes, and in fine 
assuming the state and exercising all the functions of sovereignty. It 
<vas apparent that this state of things could not last long, and that the 
political ferment which now agitated the minds of men from one ex- 
tremity of the kingdom to the other, and. which occasionally displayed 
itself im tumults and acts of violence, would soon burst forth with all 
the horrors of a civil war. 

At this juncture, a proposition was made to Henry for detaching 
the powerful family of Pacheco from the interests of the confederates, 
by the marriage of his sister Isabella with the brother of the marquis of 

illena, Don Pedro Giron, grand master of the order of Calatrava, a 
nobleman of aspiring views, and one of the most active partisans of his 
faction. The archbishop of Toledo would naturally follow the fortunes 
of his nephew, and thus the league, deprived of its principal supports, 
must soon crumble to pieces. Inatead of resenting this proposal as au 
affront upon his honour, the abject mind of Henry was content to pur- 
chase repose even by the most humuiuating sacrifice. He acceded to the 
vonditions ; application was made to Rome for a dispensation from the 
vows of celibacy umposed on the grand master as the companion of a 
religious order; and splendid preparations were instantly commenced 
for the approaching nuptials. 

Isabella was then im her sixteenth year. On her father’s death, she 
retired with her mother to the little town of Arevalo, where, m seclu- 
sion, and far from the voice of flattery and falsehood, she had been 
poe to unfold the natural graces of mind and person, which might 

ave been blighted in the pestilent atmosphere of a court. Here, under 
the maternal eye, she was carefully imstructed 1m those lessons of 
 pletpencon piety, and in the deep reverence for religion which distinguished 

er maturer years. On the birth of the Princess Joanna, she was 
removed, together with her brother Alfonso, by Henry to the royal 
ace, mm order the more effectually to discourage the formation of any 
tion adverse to the interests of his supposed daughter. In this 
abode of pleasure, surrounded by all the seductions most dazzling to 
youth, she did not forget the early lessons that she had 1mbibed ; 
and the blameless purty of her conduct shone with additional lustre 
amid the scenes of levity and leentiousness by which she was 
surrounded. 

The near connection of Isabella with the crown, as well as her per- 
sonal character, invited the application of numerous suitors. Her hand 
was first solicited for that very Ferdinand who was destined to be her 
future husband, though not till after the imtervention of many 
inauspicious circumstances. She was next betrothed to his elder brother, 
Carlos; and some years after his decease, when thirteen years of age, 
Was promised by Henry to Alfonso of Portugal. Isabella was present 
with her brother at a personal interview with that monarch in 1464, but 
neither threats nor intreaties could mduce her to accede to a union so 
nnsuitable from the dispartty of their years, and with her characteristic 
discretion, even at this early age, she rested her refusal on the ground, 
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that ‘the infantas of Castile could not be disposed of in marriage with- 
out the consent of the nobles of the realm.” 

When Isabella understood in what manner she was now to be sacrificed 
to the selfish policy of her brother, in the prosecution of which com- 
pulsory measures if necessary were to be employed, she was filled with 
the liveliest emotions of grief and resentment. The master of Calatrava 
was well known as a fierce and turbulent leader of faction, and his 
private life was stained with most of the licentious vices of the age. He 
‘was even accused of having invaded the privacy of the queen dowager, 
Isabella’s mother, by proposals of the most degrading nature, an out- 
rage which the kimg had either not the power, or the inclination, to 
resent. With this person, then, so inferior to her in birth, and so much 
more unworthy of her in every other pomt of view, Isabella was now to 
be united. On receiving the mtelligence, she confincd hersclf to her 
apartment, abstaining from all nourishment and sleep for a day and might, 
says a contemporary writer, and imploring Heaven in the most piteous 
manner to save her from this dishonour by her own death or that of her 
enemy. As she was bewalling her hard fate to her faithful fmend 
Beatriz de Bobadilla, ‘‘ God will not permit it,’? exclaimed the high- 
spirited lady, ‘‘neither will I ” then drawing forth a dagger from her 
bosom, which she kept there for the purpose, she solemnly vowed 
to plunge it im the heart of the master of Calatrava as soon as he 
appeared ! * 

Happily her loyalty was not put to so severe a test. No sooner had 
the grand master received the bull of dispensation from the pope, than, 
resigning his dignities in his military order, he set about such sumptuous 

i ogden for his wedding as were due to the rank of his intended 
ride. When these were completed, he began his journey from his 
residence at Almagro to Madrid, were the nuptial ceremony was to be 
serformed, attended by a splendid retinue of friends and. followers. 

ut, on the very first evening after his departure, he was attacked by 
an acute disorder while at Villarubia, a village not far from Ciudad 
Real, which terminated his hfe in four days. He died, says Palencia, 
with 1mprecations on his lips, because his hfe had not been spared some 
few weeks longer.t His death was attributed by many to poisoz, 
administered to him by some of the nobles, who were envious of his 
good fortune. But, notwithstanding the seasonableness of the event, 
and the familiarity of the crime in that age, no shadow of imputation 
was ever cast on the pure fame of Isabella { arg ) 

The death of the grand master dissipated, at a blow, all the fine 
schemes of the marquis of Villena, as well as every hope of reconcilation 


* Tins lady, Doiia Beatriz Fernandez de Bobadilla, the most timate personal fnend of 
Isabella, will appear often in the course of our narrative Gonzalo de Oviedo, who knew 
her well, describes her as ‘‘illustrating her generous lineage by her conduct, which was 
wise, virtuous and vahant.” The last epithet, rather singular for a female character, was 
not unmerited. + Palencia imputes his deat} to an attack of the quinsy 

t Gaillard remarks on this event, ‘‘Chacun crut sur cette mort ce qu'il voulut” And 
again, 1n a few pages after, speaking of Isabella, he says, ‘‘On remarqua que tous ceux qui 
pouvoient faire obstacle & la satisfaction ou & la fortune d’Isabella, mouroient toujours & 
propos pour elle ” This ingenious writer 13 fond of seasoning his style with those g uant 
sarcasms in which oftentimes more is meant than meets the ear, and which Voltaire 
rendered fashionable in history I doubt, however, 1f amid all the heats of controversy 
and faction, there 1s a single Spanish wnter of that age, or indeed of any subsequent one, 
who has ventured to impute to the contrivance of Isabella any one of the fortunate 
éoincidences to which the author alludes. 
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between the parties. The passions which had been only smothered, 
now burst forth into open hostility; and 1t was resolved to refer the 
decision of the question to the issue of a battle. The two armies met 
on the plains of Olmedo, where, two and twenty years before, John, the 
father of Henry, had been in like manner confronted by his msurgent 
subjects. The royal army was considerably the larger; but the 
deficiency of numbers in the other was ail supplied by the aot 
spirit of its leaders. The archbishop of Toledo od ageis at the head of 
its squadrons, conspicuous by a rich scarlet mantle, embroidered with a 
white cross, thrown over his armour. The young A aries Alfonso, 
scarcely fourteen years of age, rode by his side, clad like him in com- 
plete mail. Before the action commenced, the archbishop sent a message 
to Beltran de la Cueva, then raised to the title of duke of Albuquerque, 
cautioning him not to venture 1n the field, as no less than forty cavaliers 
had sworn his death. The gallant nobleman, who on this, as on some 
other occasions, displayed a magnanimity which in some degree excused 
the partiality of his master, returned by the envoy a particular descrip- 
tion of the ss he intended to wear, a chivalrous defiance which well 
nigh cost him his hfe. Henry did not care to expose his person in the 
engagement, and, on receiving erroneous intelligence of the discomfiture 
of his party, retreated precipitately with some thirty or forty horsemen 
to the shelter of a neighbouring village. The action lasted tines hours, 
until the combatants were separated by the shades of evening, without 
either party having decidedly the advantage, although that of Henry 
retain ossession of the field of battle. The archbishop of Toledo and 
prince Alfonso were the last to retire, and the former was seen repeatedly 
to rally his broken squadrons, notwithstandimg his arm had been 
pierced through with a lance early in the engagement. The king and 
the prelate may be thought to have exchanged characters mm this 
tragedy: (1467.) . 

e battle was attended with no result, except that of mspinn 
appetites, which had tasted of blood, with a relish for more unlicens 
carnage. The most frightful anarchy now prevailed throughout the 
kingdom, dismembered by factions, which the extreme youth of one 
monarch and the imbecility of the other made 1t 1mpossible to control. 
In vain did the papal legate, who had received a commussion to that 
effect from his master, interpose his mediation, and even fulminate 
sentence of excommunication against the confederates. The mdependent 
barons plainly told him, that ‘‘ those who advised the pope that he had 
aright to mterfere mn the temporal concerns of Castile decerved him; 
and that they had a perfect right to depose their monarch on suflicient 
grounds, and should exercise it.” 

Every city, nay, almost every family, became now divided within 
itself. In Seville and in Cordova, the mhabitants of one street carried 
on open war against those in another. The churches, which were 
fortified, and occupied with bodies of armed men, were many of them 
sacked and burnt to the ground. In Toledo no less than four thousand 
dwelli were consumed in one general conflagration. The ancient 
family feuds, as those between the great houses of Guzman and Ponce 
de Leon in Andalusia, being revived, carried new division into the 
cities, whose streets literally ran with blood. In the country, the 
nobles and gentry, issuing from their castles, captured the defenceless 
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traveller, who was obliged to redeem his li by the payment of a 
heavier ransom than was exacted even by the Mahometans. All com- 
munication on the high roads was suspended, and no man, says a con- 
eo arie et dared move abroad beyond the walls of his city, unless 
attended by an armed escort. The organisation of one of those popular 
confederacies, known under the name of Hermandad, 1m 1465, which 
continued in operation during the remainder of this gloomy period, 
brought some mitigation to these evils, by the fearlessness with which 1t 
exercised its functions even against offenders of the highest rank, some 
of whose castles were razed to the ground by its orders. But this 
relief was only partial; and the successful opposition which the Her- 
mandad sometimes encountered on these occasions, served to aggravate 
the horrors of the scene. Meanwhile, fearful omens, the usual accom- 
panimments of such troubled times, were witnessed , the heated 1magina- 
tion mterpreted the ordimary operations of nature as signs of celestial 
wrath; and the minds of men were filled with dismal bodings of some 
inevitable evil, ike that which overwhelmed the monarchy in the days 
of their Gothic ancestors. 

At this crisis, a circumstance occurred, which gave a new face to affairs, 
and totally disconcerted the operations of the confederates. This was 
the loss of their young leader, Alfonso, who was found dead in his bed, 
on the 5th of July, 1468, at the village of Cardeiiosa, about two leagues 
from Avila, which had so recently been the theatre of his glory. His 
sudden death was imputed in the usual suspicious temper of fhat corrupt 
age, to poison, supposed to have been conveyed to him in a trout, on 
which he dined the day preceding. Others attributed it to the plague, 
which had followed in the train of evils that desolated this unhappy 
country. Thus, at the age of fifteen, and after a brief reign, if rei 
it may be called, of three years, perished this young primec, who, under 
happier auspices and in maturer hfe, might have ruled over his country 
with a wisdom equal to that of any of its monarchs. Even in the 
disadvantageous position in which he had been placed, he gave clear 
indications of future excellence. A short time before his death, he was 
heard to remark, on witnessing the oppressive acts of some of the nobles, 
‘Tt must endure this patiently until 1 am a hittle older.” On another 
occasion, being solicited, by the citizens of Toledo, to approve of some 
act of extortion which they had commutted, he replied, ‘‘ God forbid I 
should countenance such injustice!’? And on being told that the ay 
in that case, would probably transfer its allegiance to Henry, he adde 
‘Much as I love power, I am not to purchase it at such a price.” 
Noble sentiments, but not at all palatable to the grandees of his party, 
who saw with alarm that the young lion, when he had reached his 
strength, would be likely to burst the bonds with which they had 
enthralled him. 

It 1s not easy to consider the reign of Alfonso in any other light than 
that of a usurpation, although some Spanish writers, and among the rest 
Marina, a competent critic when not blinded b Ly honey regard him 
as a mghtful sovereign, and as such to be enrolled among the monarchs 
of Castile. Marma, indeed, admits the ceremony at Avila to have been 
ori y the work of a faction, and in itself mformal and unconstitutional ; 
but he considers it to have recerved a legitimate sanction from 1ts sub- 
sequent recognition by the people. But Ido not find that the deposition 
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of Henry the Fourth was ever confirmed by an act of cortes. He still 
continued to reign with the consent of a large portion, probably the 
majority, of his subjects: and 1t 1s evident that proecedings so wrregular 
es those at Avila could have no pretence to constitutional validity, 
without a very general expression of approbation on the part of the 
nation. 

The leaders of the confederates were thrown into consternation by an 
event which threatened to dissolve their league, and to leave them 
exposcd to the resentment of an offended sovereign. In this conjuncture, 
they naturally turned their eyes on Isabella, whose dignified and com- 
manding character might counterbalance the disadvantages arising from 
the unsuitableness of her sex for so perilous a situation, and justify her 
election in the eyes of the people. She had continued im the family of 
Henry during the greater part of the civil war, until the occupation of 
Segovia by the msurgents, after the battle of Olmedo, enabled her to 
seek the protection of her younger brother Alfonso, to which she was the 
more inclined by her disgust with the hcence of a court, where the love 
of pleasure scorned even the veil of hypocrisy. On the death of her 
brother, she withdrew to a monastery at Avila, where she was visited by 
the archbishop of Toledo, who, in behalf of the confederates, requested 
her to occupy the station lately filled by Alfonso, and allow herself to be 
proclaimed queen of Castile. 

Isabella discerned too clearly, however, the path of duty, and probably 
of interest. She unhesitatingly refused the seductive neater: and. 
replied, that, ‘‘ while her brother Henry lived, none other had a nght 
to the crown ; that the country had been divided long enough under the 
rule of two contending monarchs; and that the death of Alfonso might 
perhaps be interpreted into an indication from Heaven of 1ts disappro- 
bation of their cause.”” She expressed herself desirous of establishing a 
reconciliation between the parties, and offered heartily to co-operate with 
her brother in the reformation of existing abuses. Neither the eloquence 
nor entreaties of the primate could move her from her purpose, and 
when a deputation from Seville announced to her that that city, im 
common with the rest of Andalusia, had unfurled its standards im her 
name and proclarmed her sovereign of Castile, she still persisted in the 
same wise and temperate policy. 

The eonfederates were not prepared for this magnanimous act from 
one so young, and im opposition to the advice of her most venerated 
counsellors. No alternative remained, however, but that of negotiating 
an accommodation on the best terms possible with Henry, whose facility 
of temper and love of repose naturally disposed him to an amicable 
adjustment of his differences. "With these dispositions, a reconciliation 
was effected between the parties on the followmg conditions namely, 
that a general amnesty should be granted by the king for all past 
offences ; that the queen, whose dissolute conduct was admutted to be 
matter of notoriety, should be divorced from her husband, and sent back 
to Portugal ; that Isabella should have the principality of the Asturias 
(the usual demesne of the heir apparent to the crown) settled on her, 
together with a specific provision suitable to her rank; that she should 
be immediately recognised heir to the crowns of Castile and Leon, that 
a cortes should be conveked within forty days, for the purpose of 

ing a legal sanction on her title, as well as of reforming the 
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various abuses of government; and finally, that Isabella should not be 
constrained to marry mn opposition to her own wishes, nor should she do 
so without the consent of her brother. 

In pursuance of these arrangements, an interview took place between 
Henry and Isabella, each attended by a brilliant cortege of cava- 
liers and nobles, at a place called Toros de Guisando, in new 
Castile (Sept. 9, 1468).* The monarch embraced his sister with the 
tenderest marks of affection, and then proceeded solemnly to recognise 
her as his future and mghtful herr. An oath of allegiance was repeated 
by the attendant nobles, who concluded the ceremony by kissing the 
hand of the princess in token of their homage. In due time the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, convened in cortes at Ocafia, unanimously con- 
curred m their approbation of these prelimmary proceedings, and thus 
Isabella was announced to the world as the lawful successor to the 
crowns of Castile and Leon. 

It can hardly be believed that Henry was sincere in subscribing con- 
ditions so humiliating, nor can his easy and lethargic ‘temper account 
for his so readily relinquishing the pretensions of the princess Joanna, 
whom, notwithstanding the popular imputations on her birth, he seems 
always to have cherished as his own offspring. He was accused, even 
while actually signing the treaty, of a secret collusion with the marquis 
of Villena, for the purpose of evading 1t, an accusation which derives a 
plausible colourmg from subsequent events. 

The new and legitimate basis on which the pretensions of Isabella to 
the throne now rested, drew the attention of neighbouring princes, who 
contended with each other for the honour of her hand. Among these 
suitors was a brother of Edward the Fourth, of England, not umprobably 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, since Clarence was then engaged in his 
intrigues with the earl of Warwick, which led a few months later to his 
marriage with the daughter of that nobleman. Had she hstened to his 
propose the duke would in all likelihood have exchanged his residence 
in England for Castile, where his ambition, satisfied with the certain 
reversion of a crown, might have been spared the commission of the 
catalogue of crimes which blacken his memory t+ 

Another suitor was the duke of Guienne, the unfortunate brother of 
Louis the Eleventh, and at that time the presumptive heir of the French 
monarchy. Although the ancient mtimacy “hich subsisted between 
the royal famrles of France and Castile m some measure favoured his 
pretensions, the disadvantages resulting from such a union wele too 
obvious to eseape attention. The two countries were too remote from 
each ather, { and their inhabitants too dissimilar m character and msti- 
tutions, to permit the 1dea of their ever cordially coalescing as one people 
under a common sovereign. Should the duke of Guienne fail 1n the mnheri- 
tance of the crown, 1t was argued he would be every way an unequal 


* So called from four bulls, sculptured in stone, discovered there, with Latin inscrip- 
oe indicating it to have been the site of one of Julius Ceesar’s victories during 

e civil war 

¢ Isabella, who 10 a letter to Henry IV , dated Oct 12th, 1409, adverts to these pro- 
posals of the English prince, as bemg under consideration at the time of the convention 
of Toros de Guisando does not specity which of the biothers of Edward IV was intended 

¢ The territones of France and Castile touched, indeed, on one point (Guipuscoa), but 
or separated along the whole remaining hne of frontier by the kingdoms of Aragon and 

avarre. 
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match for the heiress of Castile; should he succeed to it, it might be 
feared, that, in case of a union, the smaller kingdom would be constdered 
only as an appendage, and sacrificed to the interests of the larger. 
he person on whom Isabella turned the most favourable eye was her 
kinsman Ferdinand of Aragon. The superior advantages of a connexion 
which should be the means of uniting the people of Aragon and Castile 
into one nation were indeed manifest. They were the descendants of 
one common stock, speaking one language, and living under the influence 
of similar institutions, which had moulded them into a common resem- 
blance of character and manners. From their geographical position, too, 
they seemed destined by nature to be one nation; and, while separately 
they were condemned to the rank of petty and subordinate states, they 
might hope, when consolidated into one monarchy, to rise at once to the 
first class of European powers. While arguments of this public nature 
pressed on the mind of Isabella, she was not msensible to those which 
most powerfully affect the female heart. Ferdinand was then in the 
bloom of hfe, and distinguished for the comeliness of his person. In 
the busy scenes in which he had been engaged from his boyhood, he had 
displayed a chivalrous valour, combined with maturity of judgment far 
above his years. Indeed, he was decidedly supenor to his mvals in 
rsonal merit and attractions.* But, while private inclinations thus 
appily coincided with considerations of expediency for mclining her to 
prefer the Aragonese match, a scheme was devised in another quarter for 
the express purpose of defeating 1t. 

A fraction of the royal party, with the family of Mendoza at ther 
head, had retired in disgust with the convention of Toros de Guisando, and 
openly espoused the cause of the princess Joanna. They even instructed 
her to institute an appeal before the tribunal of the supreme pontiff , and 
caused a placard, scubiting a protest against the validity of the late 
proceedings, to be nailed secretly im the night to the gate of Isabella’s 
mansion. Thus were sown the seeds of new dissensions, before the old 
were completely eradicated. With this disaffected party the marquis of 

illena, who, since his reconciliation, had resumed his ancient ascen- 
dancy over Henry, now associated himself. Nothing, in the opmuion of 
this nobleman, could be more repugnant to his interests than the 
projected union between the houses of Castile and Aragon ; to the latter 
of which, as already noticed, once belonged the ample domains of his 
own marquisate, which he imagined ‘would be held by a very precarious 
tenure should any of this family obtain a footing mn Castile. 

In the hope of uinnaneaei ae P this project, he endeavoured to revive 
the obsolete pretensions of Alfonso, king of Portugal, and the more 
effectually to secure the co-operation of Henry, he connected with his 
scheme a proposition for marrying his daughter Joanna with the son and 


* Isabella, in order to acquamt herself more intimately with the personal qualities of 
her respective suitors, had privately despatched her confidential chaplam, Alonso de Coca, 
to the courts of France and of on, and his report on his return was altogether favour- 
abie to Ferdinand. The duke of Guienne he represented as “a feeble, effemmate prince, 
with lin:bs so emaciated as to be almost deformed, and with eyes so weak and watery as 
to incapacitate him for the ordinary exercises of chivalry Ferdinand, on the other 
hand, was possessed of a comely, symmetrical , & graceful demeanour, and a spirit 
that was up to any thing” It is not improbable that the queen of Aragon condescended 
to practise some of those agrecable arte on the worthy chap. which made so sensible an 
impression on the 
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heir of the Portuguese monarch; and thus this unfortunate princess 
might be enabled to assume at once a station suitable to her birth, and 
at some future deca assert with success her claim to the Castilian 
crown. In furtherance of this complicated intrigue, Alfonso was invited 
to renew his addresses to Isabella in a more public manner than he had 
hitherto done; and a pompous embassy, with the archbishop of Lisbon 
at its head, appeared at Ocafia, where Isabella was then residing, 
bearing the proposals of their master. The princess returned, as before, 
a decided, though temperate refusal. Henry, or rather the marquis of 
Villena, piqued at this opposition to his wishes, resolved to intimidate 
her into compliance ; and menaced her with imprisonment in the royal 
fortress at Madrid. Neither her tears nor entreaties would have availed 
against this tyrannical proceeding, and the marquis was only deterred 
from putting 1t into execution by his fear of the inhabitants of Ocafia, 
who openly espoused the cause of Isabella. Indeed, the common people 
of Castile very generally supported her in her preference of the Aragonese 
match. Boys paraded the streets, bearing banners emblazoned with the 
arms of Aragon, and singing verses prophetic of the glomes of the 
auspicious unién. They even assembled round the palace gates, and 
insulted the ears of Henry and his minister by the repetition of satirical 
stanzas, which contras Alfonso’s years with the youthful graces of 
Ferdinand. Notwithstanding this popular expression of opmion, how- 
ever, the constancy of Isabella might at length have yielded to the 
importunity of her persecutors, had she not been encouraged by her 
friend, the archbishop of Toledo, who had warmly entered ito the inte- 
rests of Aragon, and who promised, should matters come to extremity, 
to mia in person to her relief at the head of a sufficient force to sure 
it. (1469. 

Inshella, indignant at the oppressive treatment which she experienced 
from her brother, as well as at his notorious infraction of almost every 
article in the treaty of Toros de Guisando, felt herself released from her 
corresponding engagements, and determined to conclude the negotiations 
relative to her marriage without any further deference to his opinion. 
Before taking any decisive step, however, she was desirous of obtam 
the concurrence of the leading nobles of her party. This was effecte 
without difficulty, through the mtervention of the chaps pA of Toledo, 
and of Don Frederic Henriquez, admiral of Castile, and the maternal 
grandfather of Ferdinand; a person of high consideration, both from his 
rank and character, and connected by blood with the principal famihes 
in the kingdom. Fortified by their approbation, Isabella dismissed the 
Aragonese envoy with a favourable answer to his master’s suit. 

Her reply was received with almost as much satisfaction by the old 
king of on, John the Second, as by his son. This monarch, who 
was one of the shrewdest princes of his time, had always been deeply 
sensible of the importance of consolidating the scattered monarchies of 
Spain under one head. He had solicited the hand of Isabella for his 
son, when she possessed only a contingent reversion of the crown. But, 
when her succession had been settled on a more secure basis, he lost no 
time in effecting this favourite object of his pohcy. With the consent 
of the states he had transferred to his son the title of king of Sicily, 
and associated him with himself in the government at home, im order to 
give him greater consequence in the eyes of his mistress. He then 
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despatched a confidential agent into Castile, with instructions to gai 
over to his interests all who exercised any influence on the mind of the 
cess; furnishing him for this purpose with cartes blanches, signed 
himself and Ferdinand, which he was empowered to fill at his 
discretion. 

Between parties thus favourably disposed there was no unnecess 
delay. The marriage articles were signed, and sworn to by Ferdinand 
at Cervera, on the 7thof J mare 1469. He promised faithfully to 
respect the laws and usages of Castile; to fix his residence in that 
kingdom, and not to quit 1t without the consent of Isabella; to alienate 
no property belonging to the crown ; to prefer no foreigners to municipal 
offices, and indeed to make no appomtments of a civil or military nature 
without her consent and approbation; and to resign to her exclusively 
the right of nomination to ecclesiastical benefices. All ordimances of a 
public nature were to be subscribed equally by both. Ferdimand, 
engaged, moreover, to prosecute the war against the Moors to respect 
King Henry ; to suffer every noble to remain unmolested in the posses- 
sion of his ties, and not to demand restitution of the domains 
formerly owned by his father 1n Castile. The treaty céncluded with a 
specification of a magnificent dower to be settled on Isabella, far more 
ainple than that usually assigned to the queens of Aragon. The circum- 
spection of the framers of this instrument 1s apparent from the various 
provisions introduced mto it solely to calm the apprehensions and to 
conciliate the good-will of the party disaffected to the marriage; while 
the national partaalities of the Castilians in general were gratitied by the 
jealous restrictions imposed on Ferdinand, and the relanquishment of all 
the essential mghts of sovereignty to his consort. 

While these affairs were in progress, Isabella’s situation was becoming 
exceedingly critical. She had availed herself of the absence of her 
brother and the marquis of Villena in the south, whither they had gone for 
the purpose of suppressing the still lingering spark of imsurrection, to 
transfer her residence from Ocafia to Madrigal, where, under the protection 
of her mother, she intended to abide the issue of the pending negotiations 
with Aragon. Far, however, from escaping the vigeent eye of the 
marquis of Villena by this movement, she laid herself more open to it. 
She found the bishop of Burgos, the nephew of the marquis, stationed at 

, who now served as an effectual spy upon her actions. Her 
most confidential servants were corrupted, and conveyed intelligence of 
her proceedings to her enemy. Alarmed at the actual progress made in 
the negotiations for her marriage, the marquis was now convinced that 
he sould only hope to defeat them by resorting to the coercive system 
which he had before abandoned. He accordingly instructed the arch- 
bishop of Seville to march at once to Madrigal with a sufficient force to 
secure Isabella’s person; and letters were at the same time addressed 
by Henry to the citizens of that place, menacing them with his resent- 
ment, “af they should presume to imterpose 1n her behalf. The tamid 
inhabitants disclosed the purport of the mandate to Isabella, and 
besought her to provide for her own safety. This was perhaps the most 
eritical period in her life. Betrayed by her own domestics, deserted even 
by those friends of her own sex who might have afforded her sympathy 
and counsel, but who fled affrighted from the scene of er, and 
en the eve of falling into the snares of her enemies, she eld the 
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sudden extinction of those hopes which she had so long and so fondly 
eherished.* 

In this exigency, she contrived to convey a knowledge of her situation 
to admiral Henriquez, and the archbishop of Toledo. The active 
prelate, on recerving the summons, collected a body of horse, and, rem- 
forced by the admuiral’s troops, advanced with such expedition to Madrigal, 
that he succeeded m anticipating the arrival of the enemy. Isabella 
received her friends with unfeigned satisfaction; and, bid adieu to 
her dismayed guardian, the bishop of Burgos, and his attendants, she 
was borne off by her httle army in a sort of military triumph to the 
friendly city of Valladolid, where she was welcomed by the citizens 
with a general burst of enthusiasm. 

In the mean time, Gutierre de Cardenas, one of the household of the 
princess,+ and Alonso de Palencia, the faithful chronicler of these events, 
were despatched into Aragon in order to quicken Ferdinand’s operons) 
during the auspicious interval afforded by the absence ofgHenry in 
Andalusia, On arriving at the frontier town of Osma, they were 
dismayed to find that the bishop of that place, together with the duke 
of Medina Celi, on whose active co-operation they had relied for the 
safe introduction of Ferdinand into Castile, had been gained over to the 
interests of the marquis of Villena.{ The envoys, however, adrortly 
concealing the real objcct of their mission, were permitted to pass 
unmolested to Saragossa, where Ferdinand was then residing. They 
could not have arrived at amore mopportune season. The old king of 
eee was in the very heat of the war against the insurgent Catalans, 
headed by the victorious John of Anjou. Although so sorely pressed, 
his forces were on the eve of disbanding for want of the requisite funds 
to maintain them. His exhausted treasury did not contain more than 
three hundred enrzques. § In this cxigency he was agitated by the most 
distressing doubts. As he could spare neither the funds nor the force 
necessary for covering his son’s entrance into Castile, he must eather 
send him unprotected mto a hostile country, already aware of Ins 
intended enterprise and im arms to defeat it, or abandon the long- 
cherished object of his policy, at the moment when his plans were nie 
for execution. Unable to extricate himself from this dilemma, he 
referred the whole matter to Ferdinand and his council. 

_ it was at length determined that the prince should undertake the 
journey, accompanied by half a dozen attendants only, m the disguise of 
merchants, by the direct route from Saragossa; while another party, in 
order to divert the attention of the Castilians, should procecd in a 
different direction, with all the ostentation of a pablie embassy from 
the king of on to Henry the Fourth. The distance was not great 
which Ferdinand and his suite were to travel before reaching a place of 
safety; but this intervening country was patrolled by squadrons of 


* Beatriz de Bobadila and Mencia de Ya Torre, the two ladies most in her confidence, 
had eacaped to the neighbouring town of Coca. 

+ This cavalier, who was of an ancredt and honourable family in Castile, was introduced 
to the princess’s service by the archbishop of Toledo He is represented by Gonzalo de 
Obredo as a man of much sagacity arid knowledge of the world, qualities with which he 
united a steady devotion to the inte’,-ests of his mistress. 

t The b told Palencia, that «<ir his own servants deserted him, he would oppose 
the entrance of Ferdinand into t} ,¢ kingdom ” 


§ The enrique was & gold coin | so denominated from Henry II. 
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eavalry for the purpose of intercepting their progress; and the whole 
extent of the frontior, from Almazan to Guadalajara, was defended by a 
line of fortified castles in the hands of the family of Mendoza. The 
greatest circ tion therefore was necessary. The party journeyed 
chiefly in the night; Ferdinand assumed the disguise of a servant, and, 
when they halted on the road, took care of the mules, and served his 
companions at table. In this guise, with no other disaster except that 
of leaving at an inn the purse which contained the funds for the exped:- 
tion, they arrived late on the second mht, at a little place called the 
Burgo, or Borough, of Osma, which the count of Trevifio, one of the 
partisans of Isabella, had occupied with a considerable body of men-at- 
arms. On mia | at the gate, cold and faint with travelling, durin 
which the prince had allowed himself to take no repose, they were salute 
oe large stone discharged by a sentinel from the battlements, which, 
glancing near Ferdinand’s head, had well-nigh brought his romantic 
enterprise go a tragical conclusion ; when his volce was recognised by his 
friends within, and the trumpets proclammuing his arrival, he was received. 
with great joy and festivity by the count and his followers. The 
remainder of his journey, which he commenced before dawn, was per- 
formed under the convoy of a numerous and well-armed escort; and on 
the 9th of October he reached Duefias in the kingdom of Leon, where 
the Castilian nobles and cavaliers of his party eagerly thronged to 
render him the homage due to his rank. 

The mee eee of Ferdinand’s arrival diffused universal joy in the 
little court of Isabella at Valladolid. Her first step was to transmit a 
letter to her brother Henry, n which she informed of the presence 
of the prince in his dominions, and of their intended marrage. She 
aevascd the course she had taken, by the embarrassments in which she 
had been involved by the malice of her enemies. She represented the 
Sansa advantages of the connection, and the sanction it had received 

m the Castilian nobles ; and she concluded with soliciting his approba- 
tion of it, giving him at the same time affectionate assurance of the 
most du submission both on the part of Ferdinand and of herself. 
Arrangements were then made for an interview between the royal pair, 
in which some courtly parasites would fam have persuaded their 
mistress to require some act of homage from Ferdinand, in token of the 
inferiority of the crown of Aragon to that of Castile: a proposition 
which she rejected with her usual discretion. 

ably to these arrangements, Ferdinand, on the evening of the 
15th of October, passed privately from Duefias, accompanied only by four 
attendants, to the nei hbouring city of Valladolid, where he was received. 
by the archbishop of Toledo, and conducted to the apartment of his 
mistress.* Ferdinand was at this time in the eighteenth year of his age. 
Has complexion was fair, though somewhat bronzed by constant exposure 
to the sun; his eye quick and cheerful; his forehead ample, and 
approaching to baldness. His muscular and well-proportioned frame 
was invigorated by the toils of war, and by the chivalrous exercises in 
which he deligh He was one of the best horsemen in his court, and 


* Gutierre de Cardenas was the first who pointed him out to the princess, exclaiming at 
the same time, ‘‘ Fae es, ese es!” ‘This is he!” in commemoration of which he was 
miticd to place on his escutcheon the letters SS, whose pronunciation in Spanish resembles 
that of the exclamation which he uttered. 
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excelled in field sports of every kind. His voice was somewhat sharp, 
but he possessed. a fluent eloquence; and when he had a point to carry, 
his address was courteous ead even insinuating. He secured his health 
by extreme temperance in his diet, and by such habits of activity, that 
it was said he seemed to find repose in business. Isabella was a year 
older than her lover. In stature she was somewhat above the middle 
size. Her complexion was fair; her hair of a bmght chestnut colour, 
inchning to red, and her mild blue eye beamed with imtelligence and 
sensibility. She was exceedingly beautiful , ‘‘the handsomest lady,” 
says one of her household, ‘‘ whom I ever beheld, and the most gracious 
in her manners.” The portrait still existing of her in the royal palace, 
1s conspicuous for an open Sey of features indicative of the natural 
serenity of temper, and that beautiful harmony of intellectual and moral 

ualities, which most distinguished her. She was digmfied in her 
demieanioge and modest even to a degree of reserve. She spoke the 
Castihan language with more than usual elegance, and early ambibed 
a relish for letters, in which she was superior to Ferdinand, whose educa- 
tion im this particular secms to have been neglected. It is not easy to 
nbtain a dispassionate portrait of Isabella. The Spaniards, who revert 
to her glorious reign, are so smitten with her moral perfections, that, 
even in depicting her personal, they borrow somewhat of the exaggerated 
colouring of romance. 

The interview lasted more than two hours, when Ferdinand ratired 
to his quarters at Duciias as privately as he came. The preliminaries 
of the marriage, however, were first adjusted, but so great was the 
pee of the parties, that 1t was found necessary to borrow money to 

efray the expenses of the ceremony. Such were the humulatmg 
circumstances attending the commencement of a union destined to open 
the way to the highest prosperity and grandeur of the Spanish monarchy ! 

The marriage between Ferdinand and Isabella was publicly celebrated, 
on the morning of the 19th of October, 1469, in the palace of John de 
Vivero, the temporary residence of the princess, and subsequently 
appropriated to the chancery of Valladohd. The nuptials were 
solemnised im the presence of Ferdimand’s grandfather, the admiral of 
Castile, of the archbishop of Toledo, and a multitude of persons of rank 
as well as of inferior condition, amounting 1n all to no less than two 
thousand. A papal bull of dispensation was produced by the archbishop, 
reheving the parties from the impediment incurred ty their falling 
within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity. This spurious docu- 
ment was afterwards discovered to have been devised by the old king 
of Aragon, Ferdinand, and the archbishop, who were deterred from 
applying to the court of Rome by the zeal with which 1t openly espoused 
the interest of Henry, and who knew that Isabella would never consent 
toa union repugnant to the canons of the established church, and one 
which involved such heavy ecclesiastical censures. A genuine bull of 
dispensation was obtamed, some years later, from Sixtus the Fourth ; 
but Isabella, whose honest mind abhorred every thing like artifice, was 
filled with no little uneasiness and mortification at the discovery of the 
imposition.* The ensuing week was consumed in the usual festivities of 


* The intricacies of this affair, at once the scandal and the stumbiing-block of the 
historians, have been unravelled by Seiior Clemencin with hs usual perspicwty. 
@ 


* 
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this joyous season; at the expiration of which the new-married pair 
attended poe the celebration of mass, agreeably to the usage of the 
time, in the collegiate chureh of Santa Maria. 


An embassy was despatched by Ferdinand and Isabella to Henry, to 
acquaint him with their proceedings, and again request his approbation 
of them. They repeated their assurances of loyal submission, and 
accompanied the message with a copious extract from such of the articles 
of marriage as, by their import, would be most likely to conciliate his 
favourable disposition. Henry coldly repled, ‘that he must advise 
with his ministers.” 





Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, author of the ‘‘ Quincuagenas” frequently 
cited in this History, was born at Madrid, 1n1478 Hewas of noble Astuman descent 
Indeed, every peasant in the Asturias claims noliity as his birthnght. At the age of 
twelve he was introduced into the royal palace, as one of the es of prince John He 
continued with the court several years, and was present, though a boy, m the closing 
campaigns of the Moorish war In 1014, according to his own statement, he embarked fur 
the Indies where, although he revisited his native country several times, he continued 
during the remainder of his long life The time of his death 1s uncertaza. 

Oviedo occupied several important posts unde: the government, and he was appointed 
to one of a literary nature, for which he was well qualified by his long residence abroad , 
that of histonographer of the Indies It was in this capacity that he produced his prin- 
cipal work, “ Historia General de las Indias,” m fifty books. Las Casas denounces the 
book as a wholesale fabrication, ‘‘as full of hes, almost, as es.” But Las Casas entci- 
tamed too hearty an averzion for the man, whom he publicly accused of rapacity and 
crhelty, and was too decidedly opposed to his ideas on the government of the Indies, to 
be a fur critic. Oviedo, though somewhat loose and rambling, possessed extensive stores 
of ee by which those who have had occasion to follow in his track have lberally 

ro 
= The work with which we are concerned, 1s his ‘“‘ Las Quincuagenas de los generosos 6 
jlustres 6 no menos famosos Reyes, Principes, Duques, Maryueses y Condes et Caballeros, 
et Personas notables de Espana ” This very curious work 1s in the form of dialogues, m 
which the author 1s the chief interlocutor It contaims a very full, and, indeed prolix 
notice of the principal persons 1n Spain, their hneage, revenues, and arms, with an inex- 
haustible fund of private anecdote The author, who was well acquainted with most of 
the mdividuals of note in his time, amused himself, during his absence in the New World, 
with esa | alive the images of home by this minute record of early remmiscences In 
this mass of gossip, there 1s a good deal, indted, of very httle value It contains, how- 
ever, much for the illustration of domestic manners, and copious particulars, as I have 
intimated, respecting the characters and habits of eminent personages, which could have 
been known yan to one familar with them On all topics of descent and heraldry, he 1s 
uncommonly full, and one would think his services in this departmtnt alone might have 
secured him, 1n a land where these are so much respected, the honours of the prss Hus 
book, epee still remains in manuscript, apparently little known, and less usea, by 
QCusiilan scho 
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Factions in Castile—Ferdinand and Isabclla—Gallant defence of Perpignan against the 
French — Ferdinand raises the sicge —Isabella’s party gaims strength — Interview 
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THE marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella disconcerted the operations of 
the marquis of Villena, or, as he should be styled, the grand master of 
St. James, since he had resigned his marquisate to*his elder son, on his 
appointment to the command of the military order above mentioned, a 
dignity mferior only to the primacy m importance. It was determined, 
however, 1n the councils of Henry to oppose at once the pretensions of 
the princess Joanna to those of Isabella, and an embassy was glad] 
received from the king of France, offering to the former lady the hand 
of his brother the duke of Guienne, the rejected suitor of Isabella. Louis 
the Eleventh was willing to engage his relative in the unsettled politics of 
a distant state, n order to relieve himself from his pretensions at home. 

An interview took pe between Henry the Fourth and the French 
ambassadors in a little village in the vale of Lozoya, in October, 1470. 
A proclamation was read, in which Henry declared his sister to have 
forfeited whatever claims she had derived from the treaty of Toros de 
Guisando, by marrying contrary to his approbation. He then with his 
queen swore to the legitimacy of the princess Joanna, and announced 
her as his true and lawful successor. The attendant nobles took the 
usual oaths of allegiance; and the ceremony was concluded by affiancing 
the princess, then in the ninth year of her age, with the formalities 
oidinarily practised on such occasions, to the count of Boulogne, the 
representative of the duke of Guienne.* 

The farce, m which many of the actors were the same persons who 

rformed the principal parts at the convention of Toros de Guisando, 

ad on the whole an unfavourable mfluence on Isabella’s cause. It 
exhibited her rival to the world as one whose claims were to be sup- 
ported by the whole authority of the court of Castile, with the probable 
co-operation of France. Many of the most vonsiderable famihes m the 
kingdom, as the Pachecos,+ the Mendozas im all their extensive 


* Henry, well knowing how little all this would avail without the constitutional 
sanction of the cortes, twice issued his summons in 1470, for the convocation of the deputies, 
to obtain a recognition of the title of Joanna But without eficct. In the letters of con- 
vocation issued tora third assembly of the states, in 1471, this purpose was prudently 
omitted, and thus the claims of Joanna failed to receive the countenance of the only body 
which could give them vahdi 

+ The grand master of St James, and his son, the marquis of Villena, afterwards duke 
of Escalona The rents of the former nobleman, whose avarice was as insatiable as his 
intlueuce over the teenie mind of Henry IV was unlumited, exceeded those of any other 
grandee iu the kingdom. 2 

qG 
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ramifications,® the Zufiigas, the Velascos,}+ the Pimentels,{ unmindful of 
the homage so recently rendered to Isabella, now openly testified their 
adhesion to her niece. 

Ferdinand and his consort, who held their httle court at Duefias, 
were s0 poor as to be scarcely capable of defraying the ordinary charges 
of their table. The northern provinces of Biscay and Gupuscoa had, 
however, loudly declared against the French match; and the populous 
province of Andalusia, with the house of Medina Sidonia at its head, 
still mamtained its loyalty to Isabella unshaken. But her principal 
reliance was on the archbishop of Toledo, whose elevated station in the 
church and ample revenues gave him perhaps less real mnfluence than his 
commanding and resolute character, which had enabled him to triumph 
over every obstacle devised by his more ea 4 adversary, the grand 
master of St. James. The prelate, however, with all his generous self- 
devotion, was far from bemg a comfortable ally. He would 
have raised Isabella_to the throne, but he would have her mdebted for 
her elevation exclusfvely to himself. He looked with a jealous eye on 
her most intimate friends, and complamed that neither she nor her 
husband deferred sufficiently to his counsel. The princess could not 
always conceal her disgust at these humours; and Ferdinand, on one 
occasion plainly told him that ‘‘he was not to be put m leading-strings, 
hke so many of the sovereigns of Castile.”” The old king of Aragon, 
alarmed at the consequences of a rupture with so indispensable an ally, 
‘wrote in the most earnest manner to his son, representing the necessity 
of propitiating the offended prelate. But Ferdinand, although educated 
in the school of dissimulation, had not yet acquired that self-command 
which enabled him in after-lfe to sacrifice his passions, and sometimes, 
indeed, his principles, to his interests. 

The most frightful anarchy at this period prevailed throughout Castile. 
‘While the court was abandoned to corrupt or frivolous pleasure, the 
administration of justice was neglected, until crimes were committed with 
a frequency and on ascale which menaced the very foundation of society. 
The nobles conducted their personal feuds with an array of numbers 
which might compete with those of powerful princes. The duke of 
Infantado, the head of the house of Mendoza, § could bring into the 
field at four and pty hours’ notice, one thousand lances and ten 
thousand foot. The battles, far from assuming the character of those 
waged by the Italian condotizer: at this period, were of the most 
sangul and destructive kmd. Andalusia was in particular the 
theatre of this savage warfare. The whole of that extensive district 
was divided by the factions of the Guzmahs and Ponces de Leon. The 


* The arp aah Santillana, first duke of Infantado, and his brothers, the counts of 
Coruiia and of Tendilla, and above all Pedrn Gonzalez de Mendoza, afterwards cardinal of 
spain and archbishop of Toledo, who was indebted for the highest dignities m the church 
Yess to his birtk than his abilitics 

¢ Alvaro do Zufiga, count of Palencia, and created by Henry IV duke of Arevalo.— 
Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, count of Haro, was raised to the post of constable of Castile 
in 1478, and the office continued to be hereditary in the family trom that penod. 

t The poneotes, conus Frgerahbocter| ped ap tes which save poe pd events r 
year avery neome for exceeding of any other grandee o 
similar rank in the kingdom ee ‘4 
§ This nobleman, Di Hurtado, was at this time only saad ter of Santillana, and was 
not raised to the title of duke of Infantado till the reign of Isabella To avoid confusion, 
however, I have given him the title by which he is usually recognised by C. writers, 
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chiefs of these ancient houses having recently died, the inheritance de- 

scended to young men, whose hot blood soon revived the feuds which had 
been permitted to cool under the temperate sway of their fathers. One 
of these fiery cavaliers was Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, so deservedly: 
celebrated rwards in the wars of Granada as the marquis of Cadiz. 

He was an ulegitimate and younger son of the count of Arcos, but was: 
preferred by his father to his other children in consequence of the extra- 

ordinary qualities which he evinced at a very early period. He served! 
his apprenticeship to the art of war in the campaigns against the Moors, 

displaying on several occasions an uncommon degree of enterprise and 

personal heroism. On succeeding to his paternal honours, his haughty 

spirit, impatient of a rival, led him to revive the old feud with the duke 

of Medina Sidonia, the head of the Guzmans, who, though the most 

powerful nobleman 1n Andalusia, was far his inferior in capacity and 

military science. 

On one occasion the duke of Medina Sidonia mustered an army of 
twenty thousand men oe his antagonist, on another, no less than 
fifteen hundred houses of the Ponce faction were burnt to the ground in 
Seville. Such were the potent engines employed by these fjett 
sovereigns in their conflicts with one another, and such the havoc hich 
they brought on the fairest pon of the Peninsula. The husbandman, 
stripped of his harvest and driven from his fields, abandoned himself to 
idleness, or sought subsistence by plunder. A scarcity ensued in the 
years 1472 and 1473, in which the prices of the most necessary com- 
modities rose to such an exorbitant height as put them beyond the reach 
of any but the affluent. But 1t would be wearisome to go into all the 
loathsome details of wretchedness and crime brought on this unhapp 
country by an imbecile government and a disputed succession, and whic 
are portrayed with lively fidelity in the chronicles, the letters, and the 
satires of the time.* 

While Ferdinand’s presence was more than ever necessary to support 
the drooping spirits of his party in Castile, he was unexpectedly sum- 
moned into Aragon to the assistance of his father. o sooner had 
Barcelona submitted to king John, as mentioned 1m a preceeding chapter, 
than the inhabitants of Roussillon and Cerdagne, which provinees 1t will 
be remembered were placed in the custody of France as a guarantee for 
the king of Aragon’s engagements, oppressed by the grievous exactions 
of their new rulers, determined to break the yoke, and to put themselves 
again under the protection of their ancient master, provided they could 
obtain his support. The opportunity was favourable. A large part of 
the garrisons in the principal cities had been withdrawn by Louis the 
Eleventh to cover the frontier on the side of Burgundy and Brittany. 
John, therefore, gladly embraced the proposal; and on a concerted day a 
simultaneous insurrection took place eirguchoat the provinces, when such 
of the French in the principal towns as had not the good fortune to escape 
into the citadels, were ndiscrminaial massacred. Of all the country 
Balces, Collioure, and the castle of Perpignan alone remained in the 


* Pulgar adverts to several circumstances which set in a strong ight the anarchical 
state of the riers tae and the total deficiency of police The ssloheated witivinal eclogue, 
also, entitled ‘‘Mingo Revulgo,” exposes, with coarse but cutting sarcasm, the license of 
the court, the corruption of the clergy, and the prevalent depravity of the sd ny in one 
of its stanzas it boldly ventures to promise another and a better sovereign country. 
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hands of the French. John then threw himself into the last-named city 
with a small body of forces, and instantly set about the construction of 
works to protect the inhabitants against the fire of the French garrison in 
the eastle, as well as from the army which might soon be expected to 
bemege them from without. 

Lows the Eleventh, deeply incensed at the defection of his new sub- 
jects, ordered the most formidable preparations for the siege of their 
capital. John’s officers, alarmed at these preparations, besought him not 
to expose his person at his advanced age to the perils of a siege and of 
captivity. But the hon-hearted monarch saw the necessity of animating 
the spirits of the besieged by his own presence, and, assembling the 
inhabitants in one of the churches of the city, he exhorted them resvlutely 
to stand to their defence, and made a solemn oath to abide the issue wi 
them to the last. 

Louis, in the meanwhile, had convoked the dan and arriére-ban of the 
contiguous French provinces, and mustered an array of chivalry and 
feudal militia, amounting, according to the Spanish historians, to thirty 
thousand men. Wsth these ample forces, his leutenant-general, the 
duké of Savoy, closely invested Perpignan, and, as he was provided 
with a numerous train of battering artillery, mstantly opened a heavy 
fire on the inhabjtants. John, thus exposed to the double fire of the 
fortress and besiegers, was m a very critical situation. Far from bemg 
disheartened, however, he was seen armed cap-a-ple, on horseback from 
dawn till evening, rallying the spirits of his troops, and always present 
at the point of danger. He succeeded perfectly 1m communicating his 
own enthusiasm to the soldiers. The French garrison were defeated mn 
several sorties, and their governor taken prisoner, while supphes were 
introduced into the city mm the very face of the blockading army. 

Ferdinand, on receiving intelligence of his father’s perilous situation, 
instantly resolved, by Isabella’s advice, to march to his relief. Puttin 
himself at the head of a body of Castalian horse, generously furnishe 
him by the archbishop of Toledo and his friends, he passed into Aragon, 
where he was speedily jomed by the principal nobility of the kingdom, 
and an army amounting m all to thirteen hundred lances, and seven 
thousand infantry. With this corps he rapidly descended the Pyrenees, 
by the way of Manganara, in the face of a driving tempest which con- 
cealed him for some time from the view of the enemy. The latter, 
during their protracted operations, for nearly three months, had sustained 
@ sertous diminution of numbers in their repeated skirmishes with the 
besieged, and still more from an epidemic which broke out in their camp. 
They also began to suffer not a little from want of provisions. At this 
crisis, the 7A seer of this new army, thus unexpectedly descending on 
their rear, filled them with such consternation, that they raised the siege 
at once, setting fire to their tents, and retreating with such precipitation 
as to leave most of the sick and wounded a prey to the devourmg element. 
John marched out, with colours flying and mustc playing, at the head of 
his little band, to t his deliverers; and after an affecting interview 
in the presence of the two armies, the father and son returned in triumph 
into Perpignan. 

The French army, reinforced by command of Louis, made a second 
ineffectual attempt (their own wmiters call it only a feint) upon the city; 
and the camppign was finally concluded by a treaty between the two 
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monarchs, in which it was arranged that the king of Aragon should dis~ 
burse within the year the sum originally stipulated for the services 
rendered him by Louis im his late war with his Catalan subjects; and 
that, in case of failure, the provinces of Roussillon and Cerdagne should 
be permanently ceded to the French crown. The commanders of the 
fortified places in the contested territory, selected by one monarch from 
the nomimations of the other, were excused during the mtermm from 
obedience to the mandates of either, at least, so far as they might contra- 
vene their reciprocal engagements. (Sept. 1473 ) 

There 1s little reason to believe that this singular compact was sub- 
scribed im good faith by either party. John, notwithstanding the 
temporary succour which he had received from Louis at the commence- 
ment of hus difficulties with the Catalans, might justly complain of the 
infraction of his eee at a subsequent period of the war, when 
he not only withheld the stipulated aid, but indirectly gave every facility 
in his power to the invasion of the duke of Lorraine. Neither was the 
king of Aragon In a situation, had he been disposed, to make the requisite 
disbursements. Louis, on the other hand, as the event soon proved, had 
no other object 1n view but to gain time to reorganise his army, and to 
lull his adversary into security, while he took effectual measures for 
recovering the prize which had so unexpectedly eluded him. 

During these occurrences, Isabella’s prospects were daily brightenin 
in Castile. The duke of Gwenne, the destined spouse of her nv 
Joanna, had died mm France, but not until he had testified his contempt 
of his engagements with the Castilian princess by openly soliciting the 
hand of the heiress of Burgundy.* Subsequent negotiations for her 
marriage with two other princes had entirely failed. The doubts which 
hung over her birth, and which the public protestations of Henry and 
his queen, far from dispelling, served only to augment, by the necessity 
which they implied for such an extraordimary proceeding, were sufficient 
to deter any one from a connection which must involve the party in all 
the disasters of a civil war.+ 

Isabella’s own character, moreover, contributed essentially to strengthen 
her cause. Her sedate conduct, and the decorum maintained in her 
court, formed a strong contrast with the frivolity and heense which dis- 
graced that of Henry and his consort. Thinking men were led to 
conclude that the sagacious administration of Isabella must eventually 
secure to her the ascendany over her rival, while all who sincerely 
loved their country could not but prognosticate for it, under her 
beneficent sway, a degree of prosperity which it could never reach uader 
the rapacious and profligate ministers who directed the councils of 
Henry, and most probably would continue to direct those of his 
daughter. ; 

Among the persons whose opinions experienced a decided revolution 
from these considerations, was Pedro Gonzales de Mendoza, archbishop 
of Seville and cardinal of Spain, a prelate whose lofty station in the 


* Louis XI 1s supposed with much probability to have assassinated his brother M. de 
Barante sums up his examination of the evidence with this remark ‘‘ Le roi Louis XI 
ne fit peutétre pas mourir sun frbre, mais personne ne pensa qu'il on fut incapable ” 
t Tho two princes alluded to were the Duke of Segorbe, a cousin of Ferdinand, and the 
king of Portugal The former, on his entrance mto Castile, assumed such sovereign state 
ving his hand, for instauce, to the grandees to kiss), as disgusted these haughty nobles, 
and was eventually the vccasion of breaking off his mateh. 
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church was supported by talents of the highest order, and whose restless 
ambition led him, like many of the churchmen of the time, to take an 
active interest in politics, for which he was aoe adapted by his 
knowledge of affairs and discernment of character. ithout desertin 
his former master, he privately entered into a correspondence wit 
Isabella; and a service, which Ferdinand, on his return from Aragon, 
had an opportunity of rendering the duke of Infantado, the head of the 
parce secured the attachment of the other members of this powerful 
ily.t 

A pureainetants occurred at this time, which seemed to promise an 
accommodation between the adverse factions, or at least between Henry 
and his sister. The government of Segovia, whose impregnable citadel 
had been made the depositary of the royal treasure, was intrusted to 
Andres de Cabrera, an officcr of the king’s household. This cavalier, 
influenced in part by personal pique to the grand master of St. James, 
and still more perhaps by the importunities of his wife, Beatrice de 
Bobadilla, the seed fmend and companion of Isabella, entered into a 
correspondence with the princess, and sought to open the way for her 
permanent reconciliation with her brother. He accordingly invited her 
to Segovia, where He occasionally resided, and, to dispel an 
suspicions which she might entertain of his sincerity, despatched his 
wife secretly by night, disguised in the garb of a peasant, to Aranda, 
where Isabella than held her court. The latter, confirmed by the 
assurances of her friend, did not hesitate to comply with the invitation, 
and accompanied by the archbishop of Toledo, poo to Segovia 
where an interview took place between her and Henry the Fourth, m 
which she vindicated her past conduct, and endeavoured to obtain her 
brother’s sanction to her union with Ferdinand. (Dec. 1473.) Henry, 
who was naturally of a placable temper, received her communication 
with complacency, and, m order to give public demonstration of the 
good understanding now subsisting between him and his sister, conde- 
scended to walk by her side, holding the bridle of her palfrey, as she 
rode along the streets of the city. Ferdinand, on his return into Castile, 
hastened to Segovia, where he was welcomed by the monarch with every 
appearance of satisfaction. A succession of fétes and splendid entertain- 
ments, at which both parties assisted, seemed to announce an entire 
oblivion of all past animosities, and the nation welcomed with satisfaction 
these symptoms of repose after the vexatious struggle by which 1t had 
been so long agitated. 

The repose, however, was of no great duration. The slavish mind of 
Henry gradually relapsed under its ancient bondage; and the grand 
master of St. James succeeded, in consequence of an illness with which 
the monarch was suddenly seized after an entertamment given by 
Cabrera, in i into his mind suspicions of an attempt at assassi- 
nation. Henry was so far incensed or alarmed by the suggestion, that 
he concerted a scheme for privately seizing the person of his sister, 
which was defeated by her own prudence and the vigilance of her 


g an additional ground of umbrage to the archbishop of Toledo, ‘who, in a communication 
with the king of Aragon, declared himself, though friendly to their cause, to be released 
from ail further obligations to serve it. 
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friends.*—But, if the visit to Segovia failed in its destined purpose of a 
reconciliation with Henry, 1t was attended with the important con- 
sequence of securing to Isabella a faithful partisan in Cabrera, who, 
from the control which his situation gave him over the royal coffers, 
proved a most seasonable ally in her subsequent struggle with Joanna. 

Not long after this event, Perdinand received another summons from 
his father to attend him in Aragon, where the storm of war, which had 
been for some time gathering 1n the distance, now burst with pitiless 
fury. In the beginnimg of February, 1474, an embassy, consisting of 
two of his principal nobles, accompanied by a brilliant train of cavaliers 
and attendants, had been Asputed. by John to the court of Louis the 
fleventh, for the ostensible purpose of setthng the prelimmaries of the 
marriage, previously agreed on between the dauphin and the infanta 
Isabella, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, then little more than 
three years of age.t The real object of the mission was to effect some 
definitive adjustment or compromise of the differences relating to the 
contested territories of Roussillon and Cerdagne. The king of France, 
who, notwithstanding his late convention with John, was making active 
preparations for the forcible occupation of these provinces, determined 
to Lee time by amusing the ambassadors with a show of negotiation, 
and interposing every obstacle which his mgenuity could devise to their 
progress through his dommuions. He succeeded so well im this latter 
part of his scheme, that the embassy did not reach Paris until the close 
of Lent. Lows, who seldom resided in his capital, took good care to be 
absent at this season. The ambassadors in the interzm were entertained 
with balls, fétes, military reviews, and whatever else might divert them 
from the real objects of their mission. All communication was cut off 
with their own government, as their couriers were stopped and their 
despatches intercepted, so that John knew as little of his envoys or ther 
proceedings as 1f they had been 1n Siberia or Japan. In the meantime, 
formidable preparations were making in the south of France for a descent 
on Roussillon; and when the ambassadors, after a fruitless attempt at 
negotiation, which evaporated in mutual crimination and recrimimation, 
set out on their return to Aragon, they were twice detained, at Lyons 
and Montpelier, from an extreme solicitude, as the French government 
expressed 1t, to ascertain the safest route through a country intersected 
by hostile armies; and all this, notwithstanding their repeated pro- 
testations against this obliging disposition, which held them prisoners, 
in opposition to their own will and the law of nations. The prince who 
descended to such petty trickery passed for the wisest of his time. 

In the meanwhile, the Seigneur du Lude had invaded Roussillon at 
the head of nine hundred French lances, and ten thousand imfantry, 
supported by a powerful train of artillery, while a fleet of Genoese 
transports, laden with supples, accompanied the army along the coast. 
Elna surrendered after a sturdy resistance; the governor and some of 
the principal prisoners were shamefully behcaded as traitors; and the 
French then proceeded to invest Perpignan. The king of Aragon was so 


* Oviedo has given a full account of this cavalier, who was allied to an ancient Catalan 
family, but who raised himself to such pre-eminence by his own deserts, says that writer, 
that he may well be considered the founder of his house 

¢ This was the eldest cluld of Ferdinand and Isabella, born Oct ist, 1470, afterwards 
queen of Portugal : 
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much impoverished by the incessant wars in which he had been engaged, 
that he was not only unable to recruit his army, but was even ob te 
pawn the robe of costly fur which he wore to defend his n against 
the cearcaie as of the apes in order Be Pita the expense of 
transporti s baggage. In this extremity, g himself disappointed 
in dh ar Sueration, on which he had reckoned, of his ancient allies the 
dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, he agam summoned Ferdinand to his 
assistance, who, after a brief mterview with is father in Barcelona, 
proceeded to Saragossa to solicit aid from the estates of Aragon. 

An incident occurred on this visit of the prince worth noticing, as 
strongly characteristic of the lawless habits of the age. A citizen of 
Saragossa, named Ximenes Gordo, of noble family, but who had relin- 
quished the privileges of his rank 1n order to qualify himself for municipal 
office, had acquired such ascendancy over his townsmen as to engross 
the most considerable posts 1m the city for himself and his creatures 
This authority he abused in 2 shameless manner, making use of 1t not 
only for the perversion of justice, but for the perpetration of the most 

nt crmes, Although these facts were notorious, yet such were his 
power and popularity with the lower classes, that Ferdinand, despairing 
of bringmg him to justice in the ordinary way, determined on a more 
suminary process. As Gordo occasionally visited the palace to pay his 
respects to the prince, the latter affected to regard him with more than 
usual favour, showing him such courtesy as might dissipate any distrust 
he had conceived of him. Gordo, thus assured, was invited at one of 
those interviews to withdraw into a retired apartment, where the prince 
wished to confer with him on business of moment. On entering the 
chamber he was surprised by the sight of the public executioner, the 
hangman of the city, whose presence, together with that of a priest, 
and the apparatus of death with which the apartment was garnished, 
revealed at once the dreadful nature of his destiny. 

He was then charged with the manifold crimes with which he had 
been gmilty, and sentence of death was pronounced on him, In vain 
did he a to Ferdinand, pleading the services which he had rendered 
on more than one occasion to his father. Ferdinand assured him that 
these should be gratefully remembered in the protection of his children ; 
and then, bidding him unburden his conscience to his confessor, con- 
signed him to the hand of the executioner. His body was exposed that 
MoM day in the market-place of the city, to the dismay of his friends 

adherents, most of whom paid the penalty of their crime im the 
ordinary course of justice. This extraordimary proceeding 1s highly 
characteristic of the unsettled tumes in which 1t occurred ; when acts of 
violence often superseded the regular operation of the law, even in those 
countries whose forms of government approached the nearest to a deter- 
muinate constitution. It will doubtless remind the reader of the similar 
proceeding imputed to Louis the Eleventh, in the admirable sketch given 
us of that monarch in ‘‘ Quentin Durward.” 

The supplies furnished by the Aragonese cortes were inadequate te 
King John’s necessities, and he was compelled, while hovering with his 
little force on the confines of Roussillon, to witness the gradual redue- 
tion of 1ts capital, without being able to strike a blow in its defence. 
The inhabitants, indeed, who fought with a resolution worthy of ancient 
WNumantia or Saguntum, were reduced to the last extremity of famine, 
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supporting life by feeding on the most loathsome offal, on cats, dogs, the 
corpses of their enemes, and even on such of their own dead as had 
fallen in battle! And when at length an honourable capitulation was 
granted them on the 14th of March, 1475, the garrison, who evacuated 
the city, reduced to the number of four hundred, were obliged to march 
on foot to Barcelona, as they had consumed their horses durmg the 
slege. 

The terms of capitulation, which permitted every inhabitant to 
evacuate, or reside unmolested in the city, at his option, were too hberal 
to satisfy the vindictive temper of the king of France. He instantly 
wrote to his generals, imstructing them to depart from their engage- 
ments, to keep the city so short of supplies as to compel an emigration 
of its original inhabitants, and to confiscate for their own use the estates 
of the principal nobility , and, after delineating in detail the pertidious 
policy which they were to pursue, he concluded with the assurance, 
‘“‘that, by the blessing of God and our Lady, and Monsieur St. Martin, 
he would be with them before the winter, 1n order to aid them 1n its 
execution.”” Such was the miserable medley of hypocrisy and super- 
stition which characterised the politics of the European courts in this 
corrupt age, and which dimmed the lustre of names most conspicuous on 
the page of history. 

The occupation of Roussillon was followed by a truce of six months 
between the belligerent parties. The regular course of the narrative 
has been somewhat anticipated, in order to conclude that portion of it 
relating to the war with France, before again reverting to the affairs of 
Castile, where Henry the Fourth, pining under an incurable malady, 
was gradually approaching the termination of his disastrous reign. 

This event, which, from the momentous consequences it involved, was 
contemplated with the deepest solicitude, not only by those who had an 
immediate and personal interest at stake, but by the whole nation, took 

lace on the night of the 11th of December, 1474. It was precipitated 

y the death of the grand master of St. James, on whom the feeble 
mind of Henry had been long accustomed to rest for its support, and 
who was cut off by an acute disorder but a few months previous, in the 
full prime of his ambitious schemes. The king, notwithstanding the 
lingering nature of his disease gave him ample time for preparation, 
expired without a will, or even, as generally asserted, the designation of 
a successor. This was the more remarkable, not only as being contrary 
to established usage, but as occurring at a period when the succession 
had been so long and hotly debated.* The testaments of the Castilian 
sovereigns, though never esteemed positively binding, and occasionally, 
indeed, set aside,t when deemed unconstitutional or even imexpedient 
by the legislature, were always allowed to have great weight with the 
nation. 

With Henry the Fourth termimated the male line of the house of 
Trastamara, who had kept possession of the throne for more than a 
century, and in the course of only four generations had exhibited every 
gradation of character, from the bold and chivalrous enterprise of the 


* This topic is involved in no little obscurity, and has been reported with much dis- 
crepancy as well as inaccuracy by the modern Spanish historians 

+ As was the case with the testaments of Alfonso of Leon and Alfonso the Wise, in the 
thirteenth century, and with that of Peter the Cruel, in the fourteenth. 
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a of that name, down to the drivelling imbecility of 
e last. 

The character of Henry the Fourth has been sufficiently delineated 
in that of his reign. He was not without certain amiable qualities, and 
may be considered as a weak rather than a wicked prince. In persons, 
however, intrusted with the de of power exercised by sovereigns of 
even the most limited monarchies of this period, a weak man may be 
deemed more mischievous to the state over which he presides than a 
wicked one. The latter, feeling himself responsible in the eyes of the 
nation for his actions, 1s more likely to consult appearances, and, where 
his own passions or interests are not immediately involved, to legislate 
with reference to the general interests of his subjects. The former, on 
the contrary, 1s too often a mere tool in the hands of favourites, who, 
finding themselves screened by the interposition of royal authority from 
the consequences of measures for which they should be justly respon- 
sible, sacrifice without remorse the public weal to the advancement of 
their private fortunes. Thus the state, made to minister to the voracious 
appetites of many tyrants, suffers incalculably more than it would from 
one. So fared it with Castile under Henry the Fourth, dismembered by 
faction, her revenues squandered on worthless parasites, the grossest 
violations of justice unredressed, public faith become a jest, the treasury 
bankrupt, the court a brothel, and private morals too loose and audacious 
to seek even the veil of hypocrisy! Never had the fortunes of the 
kingdom reached. 50 low an ebb since the great Saracen invasion. 


The historian cannot complaim of a want of authentic materials for the reign of Henry 
IV Two of the chroniclers of that period, Alonso de Palencia and Enriquez del Castillo, 
‘were eye-witnesses and conspicuous actors in the scenes which they recorded, and con- 
nected with opposite factions The former of these writers, Alonso de Palencia, was born, 
as appears from his work, ‘‘De Synonyms,” cited by Pellicer, 1n 1423 Nic Antonio has 
fallen into the error of dating his birth mine years Jater At the age of seventeen, he 
became page to Alfonso of Carthagena, Bishop of Burgos, and, im the family of that 
estimable prelate, acquired a taste for letters, which never deserted him durmg a busy 

litical career. He afterwards visited Italy, where he became acquainted with Cardinal 
Peasarion, and through him with the learned Greek Trapezuntius, whose lectures on 
philosophy and rhetoric he attended On his return to his native country, he was raised 
to the dignity of royal historiographer by Alfonso, younger brother of Henry IV, and 
competitor with bim forthe crown He attached himself to the fortunes of Isabella, after 
Alfonso's death, and was employed by the Archbishop of Toledo m many delicate nego- 
ciations, particularly in arranging the marriage of the princess with Ferdinand, for which 

he made a secret journey into Aragon On the accession of Isabella, he was con- 
Bred | in the office of national chronicler, and passed the remainder of his life in the 
cormposition of philological and historical works and translations from the ancient classics. 
The time of his death is uncertam. He lhved to a good old age, however, since 1t appears 
from his own statement that his version of Josephus was not oe till the year 1492. 
The most popular of Palencia’s writings are his ‘‘Chronicle of Henry IV ,” and his Latin 
© Decades,” continuing the reign of Isabella down to the capture of Baza, 1n 1489 His 
rical style, far from scholastic pedantry, exhibits the business-like manner of a man 
ef the world. His Chronicle, which, be composed in the Castilian, was probably 
antended for use, is conducted with little artifice, and indeed with a prolixity and 
munuteness of detail arising no doubt from the deep interest which as an actor he took in 
the scenes he describes His sentiments are expressed with boldness, and sometimes 
with the acerbity of party-feeling. He has been much commended by the best Spanish 
writers, such as Zurita, Zufiiga, Marna, Clemencin, for his veracity The mternal 
evidence of this is sufficiently strong 1n his delineation of those scenes in which he was 
personally e , in his account of others, it will not be difficult to find examples of 
ce an His Latin ‘“‘ Decades” were probably com with more 
eare, as addressed to a learned class of readers, and pis By u by Nic Antonio 
gs an elegant commentary, worthy to be assiduously studied by all who would acquamt 
themselves with the history of their country. The art of ting has done lesa perhaps 
for Spain than for any other country in Europe, and these two valuable histories are 
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itted to swell the mch treasure of manuacripts with which her libraries are over- 


Ennquez del Castillo, a native of Segovia, was the chaplain and historiographer of King 
Henry IV, and a member of his privy council His situation not only made hm 
acquainted with the pohcy and intrigues of the court, but with the personal feelings of the 
monarch, who reposed entire confidence in him, which Castillo repaid with uniform 
loyalty He appears very early to have commenced his Chronicle of ’s reign. On 
the occupation of Segovia by the young Alfonso, after the battle of Olmedo, in 1467, the 
chronicler, together with the portion of his history then compiled, was unfortunate enough 
to fall into the enemy? hands The author was soon summoned to the presence of 
Alfonso and his counsellors, to hear and justify, as he could, certain passages of what they 
termed his ‘‘false and frivolous narrative ” Castillo, hoping httle from a defence before 
such a@ prejudiced tribunal, resolutely kept his peace, and it might have gone hard with 
him, had 1t not been for his ecclesiastical profession He subsequently escaped, but never 
recovered his manuscripts, which were probably destroyed , and, m the introduction to 
his Chronicle, he laments that he has been obliged to rewrite the frst half of his master’s 


reign 

Notwithstanding Castillo’s famihanty with public affairs, his work 1s not written in the 
business-hke style of Palencia’s The sentiments exhibit a moral sensibility. scarcely to 
nave been expected, even from a minister of religion 1n the corrupt court of Henry IV , 
and the honest indignation of the writer, at the abuses which he witnessed, sometimes 
breaks forth in a strain of considerableeloquence The spirit of his work, notwithstanding 
its abundant loyalty, may be also commended for its candour 1n relaticu to the partisans 
of Isabella, which has led some critics to suppose that 1t underwent a refacemento after 
the accession of that princess to the throne 

Castillo’s Chronicle, more fortunate than that of his rival, has been published m a hand- 
gome form under the care of Don Jose Miguel de Flores, Secretary of the Spanish 
Academy of History, to whose learned labours in this way Castilian literature 1s 20 much 


indebted. 


CHAPTER V. 


ACCESSION OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA—WAR OF THE SUCCESSION—BATTLE OF TORO. 
14.74—1476 


Isabella proclaimed Queen—Settlement of the Crown—Alfonso of Portugal supports 
Jos1nna—Invades Castile—Retreat of the Castilians—A ppropriation of the Church Plate, 
—Reorganisation of the Army—Battle of Toro—Submussion of the whole Kingdom — 
Peace with France and Portugal—Joanna takes the Vcil—Death ofJohn II of Aragon. 


Most of the contemporary writers are content to derive Isabella’s title to 
the crown of Castile from the illegitimacy of her rival Joanna. But, as 
this fact, whatever probability 1t may receive from the avowed lcen- 
tiousness of the queen, and some other collateral circumstances, was 
never established by legal evidence, or even made the subject of legal 
inquiry, it cannot reasonably be adduced as affording 1n itself a satisfac- 
tory basis for the pretensions of Isabella.* 

hese are to be derived from the will of the nation as expressed by its 
representatives in cortes. The power of this body to interpret the laws 


* The popuise behefof Joanna's illegitimacy was founded on the following circumstances: 
—1 Kong Henry’s first marnage with Blanche of Navarre was dissolved, after it had 
subsisted twelve years, on the publicly alleged grouna of ‘impotence in the parties” 2, 
The Princess Joanna, the only child of his second queen, Joanna of Portugal, was not born 
until the eghth year of her marriage, and long after she had become notorious for her 
gallantries 38 Although Henry kept several mistresses, whom he maintained in so 
ostentatious a mannel as to excite general scandal, he was never known to have had issue 
by any one of them —To counter-balance the presumption afforded by these facta, it 
should be stated, that Henry appears, to the day of his death, to have cherished the 
princess Joanna as his own offspring, and that Beltran de la Cueva, duke of Albuquerque, 

er reputed tather, mstead of supporting her claims to the crown on the demise of Henry, 
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regulating the succession, and to determine the succession itself, in the 
most absolute manner, 1s wncontrovertible, having been established by 
repeated precedents from a very ancient period. In the present instance 
the legislature, soon after the birth of Joanna, tendered the usual oaths 
of allegiance to her as heir apparent to the monarchy. On a subsequent 
occasion, however, the cortes, for reasons deemed sufficient by itself, and 
under a conviction that its consent to the preceding measure had 
been obtained through an undue influence on the part of the crown, 
reversed its former acts, and did homage to Isabella as the only true and 
lawful successor. In this disposition the legislature continued so 
resolute, that, notwithstanding Henry twice convoked the states for the 
express purpose of renewing their allegiance to Joanna, they refused to 
eomply with the summons ,* and thus Isabella, at the time of her 
brother’s death, possessed a title to the crown unimpaired, and derived 
from the sole authority which could give 1t a constitutional validity. It 
may be added that the princess was so well aware of the real basis of her 
pretensions, that 1m her several manifestoes, although she adverts to the 
popular notion of her rival’s illegitimacy, she rests the strength of her 
cause on the sanction of the cortes. 

On learning Henry’s death, Isabella signified to the inhabitants of 
Segovia, where she then resided, her desire of being proclaumed queen m 
that city, with the solemnities usual on such occasions + Accordingly, 
on the following morning, being the 13th of December, 1474, a numeious 
assembly, consisting of the nobles, clergy, and public magistrates in 
their robes of office, waited on her at the alcazar or castle, and, rece1ving 
her under a canopy of rch brocade, escorted her in solemn procession to 
the principal square of the city, where a broad platform or scaffold had 
been erected for the performance of the ceremony. Isabella, royally 
attired, rode on a Spanish jennet, whose bridle was held by two of the 
eivic functionaries, while an officer of her court preceded her on herse- 
back, bearing aloft a naked sword, the symbol of sovereignty. On 
arriving at the square she alighted from her palfrey, and, ascending the 

latform, seated herself on a throne which had been prepared forher. A 
herald with a loud voice proclaimed ‘‘ Castile, Castile for the king Don 
Ferdinand and his consort Dofia Isabella, queen proprietor (rewna p7o- 
prretarza) ot these kingdoms!” The royal standards were then unfurled, 
while the peal of bells and the discharge of ordnance from the castle 
publicly announced the accession of the new sovereign. Isabella, after 
receiving the homage of her subjects, and swearing to maintain inviolate 
the liberties of the realm, descended from the platform, and attended by 


r would have been natural had he been entitled to the honours of paternity, attached 
imself to the adverse faction of Isabella 

Queen Joanna survived her husband about six months only Father Florez has made a 
flimsy attempt to whitewash her character, but, tosay nothing of almost every contempo- 
rary historian, as well as of the official documents of that day, the stain has been too 
deeply fixed by the repeated testimony of Castillo, the loyal adherent of her own party, to 
be thus easily effaced. 

It 1s said however, that the queen died in the odour of sanctity, and Ferdinand and 
isabella caused her to be deposited in a rich mausoleum, erected by the ambassador to the 
gourt of the Great Tamerlane for himself, but from which his remams were somewhat 
unceremoniously ejected, 1 order tc make 100m for those of his royal mistress. 

* See part I chap IV, u'el 

+ Fortunately, this strony ..ace, m which tne royal treasure was deposited, wag in the 

of Andres de Cabrera, the husbund of Isuabelia’s tnend, Beatmce de Bobadilla. 
Has co-operation at this juncture was so important, that Oviedo does not hesitate to declare, 
“It lay with bim to make Isabella or her rival queen, as he sted” 
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the same cortége, moved slowly towards the cathedral church; where, 
after Te Deum had been chanted, she prostrated herself before the pmnei- 
al altar, and, re thanks to the Almighty for the protection 
therto vouchsafed her, implored him to enlighten her future counsels, 
so that she might discharge the high trust reposed in her with equity 
and wisdom. Such were the simple forms that attended the coronation 
of the monarchs of Castile previously to the sixteenth century. 

The cities favourable to Isabella’s cause, comprehending far the most 
populous and wealthy throughout the kingdom, followed the example of 
Segovia, and raised the royal standard for their new sovercign. The 
principal grandees, as well as most of the inferior nobility, soon presented 
themselves from all quarters, mn order to tender the customary oaths of 
allegiance ; and an assembly of the estates, convened for the ensuing 
month of February at Segovia, imparted, by a simular ceremony, a 
con-titutional sanction to these proceedings. * 

On Ferdinand’s arrival from Aragon, where he was staying at the 
time of Henry’s death, occupied with the war of Roussillon, a disagree- 
able discussion took place im regard to the respective authority to be 
enjoyed by the husband and wife in the administration of the govern- 
ment. Ferdinand’s relatives, with the admiral Henriquez at thew 
head, contended that the crown of Castile, and of course, the exclusive 
sovereignty, was limited to him as the nearest male representative of the 
house of Trastamara. Isabella’s friends, on the other hand, insistcd that 
these rights devolved solely on her, as the lawful heir and proprietor of 
the kmgdom. The affair was finally referred to the arbitration of the 
caidinal of Spain and the archbishop of Toledo, who, after careful 
examination, establisked by nndodhted precedent that the exclusion of 
females from the succession did not obtam in Castile and Leon, as was 
the casein Aragon ;+ that Isabella was consequently sole heir of these 
dominions; and that whatever authority Ferdinand might possess could 
only be derived through her. A settlement was then made on the basis 
of the original marriage contract { All municipal appointments, and 
collation to ecclesiastical benefices, were to be made in the name of both 
with the advice and consent of the queen. All fiscal nominations, and 
issues from the treasury, were to be subject to her order. The com- 
manders of the fortified places were to render homage to her alone. 
Justice was to be administered by both conjointly, when residing in the 
same place, and by each independently, when separate. Proclamations 


* Marina, whose peculiar researches and opportunities make him the best, 1s my only 
authority for this convention of the cortes The extracts he makes from the writ of sum- 
mons, however, seem to imply that the object was not the recognition of Ferdinind and 
Isabella, but of their daughter, as successor tothe crown Among the nobles, who openly 
testified their adhesion to Isabella, were no less than four of the six individuals to whom 
the late king had imtrusted the guardianship of his daughter Joanna, viz, the grand 
solanacoe = Spain, the constable of Castile, the duke of Infantado, and the count of 

nevente 

+ A precedent for female inheritance, in the latter kingdom, was subsequently furnished 
by the undisputed succession and long reign of Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and mother of Charles V__ The introduction of the Salic law, under the Bourbon 
dynasty, opposed a new barrier, indeed , but this has been since swept away by the decree 
of the late monarch, Ferdinand VII , and the paramount authority of the cortes, and we 
may hope that the successful assertion of her lawful mghts by Isabella IL. will put this 
much vexed question 1t rest for ever 

See part I chap lI] —Ferdinand’s powers are not so narrowly hmuted, at least not so 
carefully defined, in this scttleoment as in the marrige articles Indeed, the mstrument 
is much more concise and gencral in its whole in) 216. 
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and letters patent were to be subscribed with the signatures of both; 
their images were to be stamped on the public com, and the united arms 
of Castile and Aragon emblazoned on a common seal,* 

Ferdinand, it 1s said, was so much dissatisfied with an arr. ment 
which vested the essential mghts of gba cael in his consort, that he 
threatened to return to Aragon; but Isabella reminded him, that this 
distribution of power was rather nominal than real; that their interests 
were indivisible ; that his will would be hers, and that the principle 
of the exclusion of females from the succession, if now established, would 
operate to the disqualification of their only child, who was a daughter. 
By these and similar arguments the queen succeeded mm soothing her 
ofiended husband, without compromismg the prerogatives of her 
crown. 

Although the principal body of the nobility, as has been stated, 
supported Isabella’s cause, there were a few families, and some of them 
the most potent in Castile, who seemed determined to abide the fortunes 
of her rival. Among these was the marquis of Villena, who, .infertor to 
Ins father m talent for intrigue, was of an intrepid spint, and 1s com- 
mended by one of the Spanish historians as ‘‘ the best lance in the 
kingdom.’’ His mummense estates, stretching from Toledo to Murcia, 
gave him an extensive influence over the southern regions of New 
Castile. The duke of Arevalo possessed a similar interest in the frontier 
province of Estramadura. With these were combined the grand master 
of Calatrava, and his brother, together with the young marquis of Cadiz, 
and, as it soon a anhgee the archbishop of Toledo. This latter sig worm 
whose heart had ong swelled with secret jealousy at the rising fortunes 
of the Cardinal Mendoza, could no longer brook the ascendancy which 
that prelate’s consummate sagacity and insinuating address had given 
him over the councils of his young sovereigns. After some awkward 
excuses, he abruptly withdrew to his own estates; nor could the most 
conciliatory advances on the part of the queen, nor the deprecatory 
letters of the old king of Aragon, soften his inflexible temper, or induce 
him to resume his station at the court; until 1t soon became apparent, 
from his correspondence with Isabella’s enemies, that he was busy in 
undermining the fortunes of the very individual whom he had s0 zealously 
laboured to elevate.t 

Under the auspices of this coalition, propositions were made to Alfonso 
the Fifth, king of Portugal, to vindicate the title of his niece Joanna to 
the throne of Castile, and by espousing her, to secure to himself the 
same rich inheritance. An exaggerated estimate was, at the same time, 
exhibited of the resources of the confederates, which, when combined with 
those of Po al, would readily enable them to crush the usurpers, un~ 
$upported as the latter must be by the co-operation of Aragon, whose 
arms already found sufficient occupation with the French. 


* It does not appear that the settlement was ever confirmed by, or indeed B sd eye to, 
the cortes Marina speaks of it, however, as emanating from that body m Pulgar’s 
atatement, as well as from the wnstrument rtself, it seems to have been made under no other 
auspices or sanction than that of the great nobility and cavaliers Marina’s eagerness to 
& precedent for the mterference of the popular branch, in all the great concerns of 
vernment, has usually quickened, but sometimes clouded, his optics In the present 
Pistauics he has undoubtedly confounded the irregular proceedings of the aristocracy 
exclusively, with the deliberate acts of the legislature 
¢ The archbishop’s jealousy of Cardinal Mendoza is uniformly reported by the Spanzsh 
Writers aa the true cause of his defection from the queen. 
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Alfonso, whose victories over the Barbary Moors had given him the 
cognomen of ‘‘the African,’ was precisely of a character to be dazzled 
by the nature of this enterprise. The protection of an injured princess, 
his near relative, was congenial with the spint of phivaley; while the 
conquest of an opulent territory, adjacent to his own, would not only 
satisfy his dreams of glory, but the more sold cravings of avamce. In 
this disposition he was confirmed by his sor, prince John, whose hot and 
enterprising temper found a nobler scope for ambition in such a war, 
than in the conquest of a horde of African savages. 

Stall there were a few among Alfonso’s counsellors possessed of sufficient 
coolness to discern the difficulties of the undertaking. They remimded 
him, that the Castilian nobles on whom he principally relied were the 
very persons who had formerly been most instrumental in defeating the 
claims of Joanna, and securing the succession to her rival; that 
Ferdinand was connected by blood with the most powerful famihes of 
Castile ; that the great body of the people, the middle, as well as the 
lower classes, were fully penetrated, not only with a conviction of the 
legality of Isabella’s title, but with a deep attachment to her person, 
while, on the other hand, their proverbial hatred of Portugal would make 
them too impatient of interference from that quarter to admit the pros- 
pect of permanent success. * 

These objections, sound as they were, were overruled by John’s 
impetuosity, and the ambition or avarice of his father. War was 
accordingly resolved on, and Alfonso, after a vaunting, and, as may be 
supposed, ineffectual summons to the Castihan sovereigns to resign their 
crown in favour or Joanna, prepared for the 1mmediate imvasion of the 
kingdom at the head of an army, amounting, according to the Portuguese 
historians, to five thousand six hundred horse and fourteen thousand 
foot. This force, though numerically not so formidable as might have 
been expected, comprised the flower of the Portuguese oma h burning 
with the hope of reaping similar laurels to those won of old by their 
fathers on the plains of Aljubarrotta, while its deficiency im numbers 
was to be amply compensated by recruits from the disaffected party in 
Castile, who would eagerly flock to its banners on its advance across the 
borders. At the same time negotiations were entered into with the king 
of France, who was invited to make a descent upon Biscay, by a promise 
somewhat premature, of a cession of the conquered territory. 

Karly in May, (1475,) the king of Portugal put his any in motion, 
and, entermg Castile by the way of Estramadura, held a northerly course 
towards Placencia, where he was met by the duke of Arevalo and the 
marquis of Villena, and by the latter nobleman presented to the 
princess Joanna, his destined bride. On the 12th of the month he was 
affianced with all becommg pomp to this lady, then scarcely thirteen 
years of age, and a messenger was despatched to the court of Rome, 
to solicit a dispensation for their marriage, rendered necessary by the 
eonsanguimity of the parties. The royal pair were then proclaimed, 


* The ancient rivairy between the two nations was exasperated into the most deadly 
rancour by the fatal defeat at Alyubar:otta, mn 1235, 1n which fell the flower of the Castilian 
mobility King John I wore mourning, it 1s said, to the day of his death, in commemora- 
tion of this disaster Pulgar, the secretary of Ferdinand and Isabella, addressed, by their 
order, a letter of remonstrance to the King of Portugal, in which he endeavours by nume= 
xrous arguments founded on expediency and justice, to dissuade him from his meditated 
enterprise - 
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with the usual solemmities, sovereigns of Castile; and circulars were 
transmitted to the different cities, setting forth Joanna’s title and 
requiring their allegiance.* 

After some days given to festivity, the army resumed its march, still 
in a northerly direction, upon Arevalo, where Alfonso determined to 
await the arrival of the reinforcements which he expected from his 
Castihan allies. Had he struck at once ito the southern districts of 
Castile, where most of those friendly to his cause were to be found, and 
immediately commenced active operations with the aid of the marquis of 
Cadiz, who, 1t was understood, was prepared to support him in that 
quarter, it 18 difficult to say what might have been the result. Ferdinand 
and Isabella were so wholly unprepared at the time of Alfonso’s invasion, 
that 1¢ is said they could easeely bring five hundred horse to oppose it. 
By this opportune delay at Arevalo, they obtained space for preparation. 
Both of them were indefatigable in their efforts. Isabella, we are told, 
was frequently engaged through the whole night im dictating despatches 
to her secretaries. She visited m person cach of the garrison towns as 
required to be confirmed in their allegiance, performing long and painful 
journeys on horseback with surprising eset and enduring fatigues 
which, as she was at that time in delicate health, wellmgh proved fatal 
to her constitution.t On an excursion to Toledo, she determined to 
make one eftort more to regain the confidence of her ancient minister, 
the archbishop. She accordingly sent an envoy to imform him of her 
intention to wait on him in person at his residence in Alcal4 de Henares, 
But as the surly prelate, far from bemg moved by this condescension, 
returned for answer, that, ‘‘1f the queen entered by one door, he would 
go out at the other,” she did not choose to compromise her dignity by 
any further advances. 

Isabella’s extraordinary exertions, as well as those of her husband, 
the latter found himself, in the beginning of July, at the head of a force 
amounting in all to four thousand men-at-arms, eight thousand hght 
horse, and thirty thousand foot—an ill-disciplined militia, chiefly drawn 
from the mountainous districts of the north, which manifested peculiar 
devotion to his cause, his partisans in the south being pre-occupied 
si ayrronne domestic revolt, and with incursions on the frontiers of 

ortugal. 

Meanwhile Alfonso, after an unprofitable detention of nearly two 
months at Arevalo, marched on Toro, which, by a preconcerted agreement, 
was delivered into his hands by the governor of the city, although 
the fortress, under the conduct of a woman, continued to maintain a 
gallant defence. While occupied with its reduction, Alfonso was 
invited to recerve the submission of the adjacent city and castle of 
Zamora. The defection of these places, two of the most considerable 1n the 
province of Leon, and peculiarly 1mportant to the kmg of Portugal from 
their vicinity to his domimuons, was severely felt by Ferdinand, who 
determined to advance at once against his rival, and bring theur quarrel 
to the issue of a battle; in this, actmg m opposition to the more 


* Bernaldez states, that Alfonso, previously to his imvasion, caused Ia es of plate 
and money to be distributed among the Castilian nobles, whom he imagined to be well 
affected towards him. Some of them, the duke of Alva in particular, received hig presents 
a Lai them in ane oa rer merase ae 

e€ queen, who was att me in a state of pregnancy, bro cn & 
her incessant personal exposure sak aca ss ae at 
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cautious Gounsel of his father, who recommended the policy, usually 
judged most prudent for an invaded country, of acting on the defensive, 
instead of risking all on the chances of a single action. 

Ferdinand arrived before Toro on the 19th of July, and immediately 
drew up his army before its walls in order of battle. As the king of 
Portugal, however, still kept within his defences, Ferdinand sent a 
herald into his camp, to defy him to a fair field of fight with his whole 
army, or, 1f he declined this, to invite him to decide their differences 
by personal combat. Alfonso accepted the latter alternative, but,‘a 
dispute arsing respecting the guarantee for the performance of the 
engagements on either side, the whole affair evaporated, as usual, in an 
empty vaunt of chivalry. 

The Castilian army, from the haste with which 1t had been mustered, 
was wholly deficient in battermg artillery and m other means for 
annoying a fortified city, and, as its communications were cut off, in 
consequence of the neighbourmg fortresses being 1m possession of the 
enemy, it soon became straitened for provisions. It was accordingly 
decided in a council of war to retreat without further delay. No sooner 
was this determination known, than it excited gencral dissatisfaction 
throughout the eamp. The soldiers loudly complamed that the king 
was betrayed by his nobles, and a party of over-loyal Biscayans, 
inflamed by the suspicions of a conspiracy against his peison, actuall 
broke into the church where Ferdinand was conferring with his officers, 
and bore him off im their arms from the midst of them to his own tent, 
notwithstanding his reiterated explanations and remonstrances. The 
ensuing retreat was conducted 1n so disorderly a manner by the mutinous 
soldiery, that Alfonso, says a contemporary, had he but sallied with 
two thousand horse, might have routed and perhaps annihilated the 
whole army. Some of the troops were detached to remforce the garrisons 
of the loyal cities, but most of them dispersed again among their native 
mountains. The citadel of Toro soon afterwards capitulated. The 
archbishop of Toledo, considering these events as decisive of the 
fortunes of the war, now openly joined the king of Portugal at the head 
of five hundred lances, boasting, at the same time, that ‘‘he had raised 
Isabella from the distaff, and would soon send her back to 1t again.” 

So disastrous an introduction to the campaign might indeed well fill 
Isabella’s bosom with anxiety. The pevolutionary movements, which 
had. so long agitated Castile, had so far unsettled every man’s political 
principles, and the allegiance of even the most loyal hung so loosely 
about them, that it was difficult to estumate how far 1t might be shaken 
by such a blow occurring at this crisis. Fortunately, Alfonso was 1n no 
condition to profit by his success. His Castilian allies had experienced 
the greatest eulty in enlisting their vassals in the Portuguese cause , 
and, far from furni him with the contingents which he had ex- 
pected, found sufficient occupation im the defence of their own territories 
against the loyal partisans of Isabella. At the same time, numerous 
squadrons of hight cavalry from Estramadura and Andalusia, penetrating 
into Portugal, carried the most terrible desolation over the whole extent 
of its unprotected borders. The Portuguese knights loudly murmured 
at being cooped up im Toro, while their own country was made the 
theatre of war ; and Alfonso saw himself under the necessity of detaching 
so considerable a portion of bis army for the defence of his frontier, as 
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entirely to cripple his future operations, So deeply, indeed, was he 
impressed, by these circumstances, with the difficulty of his enterprise, 
that, in a negotiation with the Castihan sn ped at this time, he 
e d a willingness to resign his claims to ther crown, mm con- 
sideration of the cession of Galicia, together with the cities of Toro and 
Zamora, and a considerable sum of money. Ferdinand and his ministers, 
it is reported, would have accepted the proposal ; but Isabella, rarer as 
agquiescing 1n the stipulated ard poets would not consent to the 
dismemberment of a single inch of the Castilian territory. 

In the meantime both the queen and her husband, undismayed by 
past reverses, were making every exertion for the re-organisation of an 
army on a more efficient footing. To accomplish this object, an additional 
supply of funds became ereayeat f since the treasure of king Henry, 
dalevered into their hands by Andres de Cabrera, at Segovia, had been 
exhausted by the preceding operations.* The old king of Aragon 
advised them to imitate their ancestor Henry the Second, of glorious 
memory, by making hberal grants and alienations m favour of their 
subjects, which they might, when more firmly seated on the throne, 
resume at pleasure. Isabella, however, chose rather to trust to the 

triotism of her people, than have recourse to so unworthy a stratagem. 
Bhe accordingly convened an assembly of the states, nm the month of 
August, (1475,) at Medina del Campo. As the nation had been too far 
impoverished under the late reign to admit of fresh exactions, a most 
extraordinary expedient was devised for meeting the stapulated reym- 
sitions. It was proposed to deliver into the it be treasury half the 
amount of plate belonern to the churches throughout the kingdom, to 
be redeemed in the term of three years, for the sum of t cuentos, 
or millions, of maravedis. The clergy, who were very generally attached 
to Isabella’s interest, far from discouraging this startling proposal, en- 
deavoured to vanquish the queen’s repugnance to it, by arguments and 
pertinent illustrations drawn from Scmpture. This transaction certainly 
exhibits a degree of disinterestedness, on the part of this body, most 
unusual in that age and country, as well as a generous confidence in the 
good faith of Isabella, of which she proved herself worthy by the 
punctuality with which she redeemed 1t.+ 

Thus provided with the necessary funds, the sovereigns set about 
enforcing new ievies and bringing them under better discipline, as well 
as adel pgs for their equipment 1m a manner more suitable to the 
exigencies of the service, than was done for the preceding army. The 
remainder of the summer and the ensuing autumn were consumed in 
these preparations, as well as in placing their fortified towns m a proper 
posture of defence, and in the reduction of such places as held out 

stthem. The king of Portugal, all this while, lay with his dimi- 
nished forces in Toro, making a sally on one occasion only, for the relief 
of his friends, which was frustzated by the sleepless vigilance of Isabella, 


* The coffers were found to contain about 10,000 marks of silver Isabella 
presented Cabrera with 2 golden goblet from her table, engaging that a sumular present 
should be regularly made to him and his successors on the «wnniversary of his surrender of 
Segovia. She subsequently gave a more solid testimony of her gratitude, by raising him 
to the rank of marquis of Moya, with the grant of an estate suitable to his new dignity. 

+ The indignation of Dr Salazar de Mendoza 1s roused by this ‘aisapplication of the 
church’s money, which he avers “no necessity whatever could justify.” This worthy 
canon flourished in the 17th century. 
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Early in December, Ferdinand passed. from the siege of Burgos, in old 
Castile, to “Zamora, whose mhabitants expressed a desire to return to 
therr ancient allegiance; and, with the co-operation of the citizens, 
supported by a large detachment from his main army, he prepared to 
invest its citadel. As the possession of this post would effectuall 
intercept Alfonso’s communications with his own country, he determm 
to relieve 1t at every hazard ; and for this purpose despatched a messenger 
into Portugal, requiring his son, prince John, to reinforce him with such 
levies as he could speedily raise. All parties now looked forward with 
eagerness to a general battle, as to a termination of the evils of this 
long-protracted war. 

The Portuguese prince, having with difficulty assembled a corps 
amounting to two thousand lances and cight thousand infantry, took a 
northerly circuit round Galicia, and effected a junction with his father 
in Toro, on the 14th of February, 1476. fonso, thus reinforced, 
transmitted a gre eg circular to the pope, the king of France, his own 
dominions, and those well affected to him in Castile, proclaiming his 
immediate intention of taking the usurper, or of driving him from the 
kingdom, On the night of the 17th, having first provided for the 
security of the city, by leaving in 1t a powerful reserve, Alfonso drew 
off the residue of his army, probably not much excceding three thousand 
five hundred horse and five thousand foot, well provided with artillery 
and with arquebuses, which latter engine was still of so clumsy and 
unwieldy construction as not to have entirely superseded the ancient 
weapons of European warfare. The Portuguese army, traversing the 
bridge of Toro, pursued their march along the southern side of the 
Douro, and reached Zamora, distant only a few leagues, before the dawn.* 

At break of day, the Castilians were surpriscd by the array of floating 
banners, and martial panoply glittering in the sun from the opposite side 
of the river, while the discharges of artillery still more unequivocally 
announced the presence of the enemy. Ferdinand could scarcely believe 
that the Portuguese monarch, whose avowed object had been the relief 
of the castle of Zamora, should have selected a position so obviously 
unsuitable for this purpose. The intervention of the river between him 
and the fortress situated at the northern extremity of the town, pre- 
vented him from relieving it, either by throwing succours into it, or by 
annoying the Castilian troops, who, intrenched in comparative security 
within the walls and houses of the city, were enabled by means of 
certain elevated positions, well garnished with artillery, to inflict much 
heavier mn on their opponents than they could possibly receive from 
them. Still Ferdinand’s men, exposed to the double fire of the fortress 
and the besiegers, would willingly have come to an engagement with the 
latter, but the river, swollen by winter torrents, was not fordable, and 
the bridge, the only direct avenue to the city, was enfiladed by the 
enemy’s cannon, so as to render a sally in that direction altogether 
impracticable. Durimg this time Isabella’s squadrons of light cavalry, 
hovering on the skirts of the Portuguese camp, effectually cut off its 
supplies, and soon reduced it to great straits for subsistence. This 
circumstance, together with the tidings of the rapid advance of 


® Several of the contemporary Castilian historians compute the Portuguc3e army at 
double the amount g’ven in the text. 
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additional forces to the support of Ferdinand, determingd Alfonso, 
contrary to all expectation, on an immediate retreat; and accordingly 
on the morning of the ist of March, being little less than a fortnight 
from the time m which he commenced this empty gasconade, the 
Portuguese army quitted its position before Zamora, with the same 
silence and celerity with which xt had occupied it. 

Ferdinand’s troops would instantly have pushed after the fugitives, 
but the latter had demolished the southern extremity of the bridge 
before their departure, so that although some few effected an immediate 
passage in boats, the great body of the army was necessarily detamed 
until the repairs were completed, which occupied more than three hours. 
With all tie expedition they could use, therefore, and leaving their 
artillery behind them, they did not succeed in coming up with the 
enemy until nearly four o’clock in the afternoon, as the latter was 
defiling through a narrow pass formed by a crest of precipitous hills on 
the one side, and the Douro on the other, at the distance of about five 
miles from the city of Toro. 

A council of war was then called to decide on the expediency of an 
immediate assault. It was objected that the strong position of Toro 
would effectually cover the retreat of the Portuguese m case of their 
discomfiture ; that they would speedily be reinforced by fresh recruits 
from that city, which would meke them more than a match for 
Ferdinand’s army, exhausted by a toilsome march, as well as by its long 
fast, which 1t had not broken since the morning, and that the celerity 
with which 1t had moved had compelled it, not only to abandon its 
artillery, but to leave a considerable portion of the heavy-armed infantry 
in the rear. Notwithstanding the weight of these objections, such were 
the Ingh spint of the troops and their eagerness to come to action, 
sharpened by the view of the quarry, which after a wearisome chase 
seemed ready to fall into their hands, that they were thought more than 
sufficient to counterbalance every physical disadvantage, and the question 
of battle was decided in the affirmative. 

As the Castilian army emerged from the defile mto a wide and open 
plain, they found that the enemy had halted and was already forming in 
order of battle. The king of Portugal led the centre, with the mrehbislion 
of Toledo on the right wing, its extremity resting on the Douro; while 
the left, coxaprehending the arquebusiers and the strength of the cavalry, 
was placed under the Soman of his son, prince John. The numerical 
force of the two armies, although in favour of the Portuguese, was nearly 
equal, amounting probably in each to less than ten thousand men, about 
one-third being cavalry. Ferdinand took his station in the centre, 
opposite his rival, having the admiral and the duke of Alva on his left , 
while his right wing, distributed into six battles or divisions, under their 
several commanders, was supported by a detachment of men-at-arms from 
the provinces of Leon and Galicia. 

e action commenced m this quarter. The Castilans, raising the 
war-cry of ‘‘St. James and St. Lazarus,” advanced on the enemy’s left 
urder prince John, but were saluted with such a brisk and well-directed 
fire from his arquebusiers, that ther ranks were disconcerted. The 
Portuguese men-at-arms eee them at the same time, augmented 
their confusion, and compell em to fall back precipitately on the 
narrow pass in their rear, where, beg supported by some fresh detach- 
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ments from the reserve, they were with difficulty rallied by their officers 
and again brought into the field. In the meanwhile, Ferdinand closed 
with the enemy’s centre, and the action soon became general along the 
whole line. The battle raged with redoubled fierceness in the quarter 
where the presence of the two monarchs infused new ardour into their 
soldiers, who fought asif conscious that this struggle was to decide the 
fate of their masters. The lances were shivered at the first encounter, 
and, as the ranks of the two armies mingled with each ether, the men 
fought hand to hand with their swords, with a fury sharpened by th« 
ancient rivalry of the two nations, making the whole a contest of physical 
strength rather than skill. 

The royal standard of Portugal was torn to shreds in the attempt to 
seize 1t on the one side and to preserve 1t on the other, while its allot 
bearer, Edward de Almeyda, after losing first his right arm, and then his 
left, 1m its defence, held it firmly with his teeth until he was cut down 
by the assailants. The armour of this knight was to be seen as late as 

arlana’s time in the cathedral church of Toledo, where 1t was preserved 
as a trophy of this desperate act of heroism, which brings to mind a 
similar feat recorded in Grecian story 

The old archbishop of Toledo and the cardinal Mendoza, who, hke his 
reverend rival, had exchanged the crosier for the corslet, were to be secn 
on that day im the thickest of the mélée The holy wars with the infidels 
baal a the unbecoming spectacle of military ecclesiastics among the 

paniards to a still later period, and long after 1t had disappeared from 
the rest of c1vilised Europe. 

At length, after an obstinate struggle of more than three hours, the 
valour of the Castilian troops prevailed, and the Portuguese were seen to 
give way in all directions. The duke of Alva, by succeeding in turnin 
their flank, while they were thus vigorously pressed in front, complete 
their disorder, and soon converted their retreat mto a rout. Some, 
attempting to cross the Douro, were drowned and many, who endea- 
voured to effect an entrance ito Toro, were entangled in the narrow 
defile of the bridge, and fell by the sword of their pursuers, or miserably 

erished 1n the river, which, bearing along thew mutilated corpses, 
broughs tidings of the fatal victory to Zamora. Such were the heat and 
fury of the pursuit, that the intervening night, rendered darker than 
usual by a driving raim-storm, alone saved the scattered remains of the 
army from destruction. Several Portuguese companies, under favour of 
this obscurity, contrived to elude their foes by shouting the Castilian 
battle-cry. Pmnce John, retirmg with a fragment of his broken squad- 
rons to a neighbourmg eminence, succeeded, by lghting fires and 
sounding his trumpets, in rallymg round him a number of fugitives 5 
and, as the position he occupied was too strong to be readily forced, and 
the Castahan troops were too weary and well satisfied with their victory 
to attempt it, he retained possession of it till morning, when he made 
good his retreat into Toro. The king of Portugal, who was missing, was 
supposed to have perished 1n the battle, until, by advices received from 
him late on the following day, 1t was ascertaimed that he had escaped 
without personal injury, and with three or four attendants only, to the 
fortified castle of Castro-Nufio, some leagues distant from the field of 
action. Numbers of his troops, attempting to escape across the neigh- 
bouring frontiers into their own country, were maimed or massacred by 
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the Spanish peasants, in retaliation of the excesses wantonly committed 
by them in their mvasion of Castale. Ferdmand, shocked at this bar- 
barity, issued orders for the protection of their persons, and freely gave 
safe-conducts to such as desired to return into Portugal. He even, 
with a degree of humanity more honourable, as well as more rare, than 
mili success, distributed clothes and money to several prisoners 
brought into Zamora in a state of utter destitution, and enabled them 
to return in safety to their own country.* 

The Castilan monarch remained on the field of battle till after mid- 
night, when he returned to Zamora, being followed 1m the more by 
the cardinal of Spain and the admiral Henriquez, at the head of the 
victorious legions. Eight standards, with the greater part of the bag- 
gage, were taken in the engagement, and more than two thousand of 
the enemy slain or made prisoners. Queen Isabella, on receiving tidings 
of the event at Tordesillas, where she then was, ordered a procession to 
the church of St. Paul in the suburbs, in which she herself jomed, 
walking barefoot with all humility, and offered up a devout thanks- 
giving to the God of battles for the victory with which he had crowned 
her arms.+ 

It was indeed a most auspicious victory, not so much from the mme- 
diate loss inflicted on the enemy, as from its moral influence on the 
Castilian nation. Such as had before vacillated 1n their faith, who, m 
the expressive language of Bernaldez, ‘‘estaban aviva quien vence,”— 
who were prepared to take sides with the strongest, now openly pro- 
claimed their allegiance to Ferdinand and Isabella, while most of those 
who had been arrayed in arms, or had manifested by any other overt 
act their hostility to the government, vied with each other in demon- 
strations of the most loyal submission, and sought to make the best terms 
for themselves which they could. Among the latter, the duke of Arevalo, 
who indeed had made overtures to this effect some time previous through 
the agency of his son, together with the grand master of Calatrava, and 
the count of Urueiia, his brother, experienced the lenity of government, 
and were confirmed im the entire possession of their estates. The two 

rincipal delinquents, the marquis of Villena and the archbishop of 

oledo, made a show of resistance for some time longer, but, after 
‘witnessing the demolition of their castles, the capture of their towns, the 
desertion of their vassals, and the sequestration of their revenues, were 
fain to purchase a pardon at the price of the most humble concessions, 
and the forfeiture of an ample portion of domain. 

The castle of Zamora, expecting no further succours from Portugal, 

eedily surrendered, and this event was soon followed by the reduction 
of Madrid, Baeza, Toro, and other principal cities: so that in little more 
than six months from the date of the battle, the whole kingdom, with 
the exception of a few insignificant posts stall garrisoned by the enemy, 
had acknowledged the supremacy of Ferdinand and Isabella. 


* Faria y Sousa claims the honours of the victory for the Po ese, because Prince 
John kept the field till mo Even M La Cleéde, with all his deference to the 
Portuguese historian, cannot s ow this Ferdinand, in allusion to Prince John, wrote 
to lis wife, that, ‘‘1f it had not been for the chicken, the old cock would have been taken.” 

+ The sovere in compliance with a previous vow, caused a superb monastery, 
dedicated to St cis, to be erected 1n Toledo, with the title of San Juan de los Reyes, 
be a paar pana of their victory over the Portuguese This edifice was still to be seen 

ariana’s time 
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Soon after the victory of Toro, Ferdinand was enabled to concentrate a 
force amounting to fifty thousand men, for the Dbl as of repelling the 
a 


French from Guipusceoa, from which they had ay twice been driven 
by the intrepid natives, and whence they again retwed with precipitation 


on receiving news of the king’s approach. 

Alfonso, finding his authority in Castile thus rapidly melting away 
before the rising influence of Ferdimand and Isabella, withdrew with his 
virgin bride into Portugal, where he formed the resolution of visiting 
France in person, and soliciting succour from his ancient ally, Louis the 
Eleventh. In spite of every remonstrance, he put this extraordinary 
scheme into execution. He reached France, with a retinue of two 
hundred followers, in the month of September He experienced every- 
where the honours due to his exalted rank, and to the signal mark of 
confidence which he thus exhibited towards the French king. The keys 
of the cities were delivered into his hands, the prisone1s were released 
from their dungeons, and his progress was attended by a general jubilee. 
His brother monarch, however, excused himself from affording more 
substantial proofs of his regard, until he should have closed the war then 

ending between him and Burgundy, and until Alfonso should have 
ortified his tatle to the Castihan crown by obtainimg from the pope a 
dispensation for his marriage with Joanna. 

The defeat and death of the duke of Burgundy, whose camp, before 
Nanci, Alfonso visited in the depth of winter, with the chimerical purpose 
of effecting a reconciliation between him and Louis, removed the former 
of these impediments , as, mm good time, the compliance of the pope did 
the latter. But the king of Portugal found himself no nearer the object 
of his negotiations , and, after waiting a whole year a necdy suppliant at 
the court of Louis, he at length ascertained that his insidious host was 
concerting an arrangement with his mortal foes, Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Alfonso, whose character always had a spice of Quixotism 1m it, seems to 
have completely lost his wits at this last reverse of fortune. Over- 
whelmed with shame at his own credulity, he felt himself unable to 
encounter the ridicule which awaited his return to Portugal, and secretly 
withdrew, with two or three domestics only, to an obscure village in 
Normandy, whence he transmitted an epistle to Prince John, his son, 
declaring, ‘‘ that, as all earthly vanities were dead within his bosom, he 
resolved to lay up an iumperishable crown by perfor a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and devoting himself to the service of God im some 
retired monastery ,’? and he concluded with requestmg his son ‘‘ to 
assume the sovereignty at once in the same manner as if he had heard of 
his father’s death.’ 

Fortunately Alfonso’s retreat was detected before he had time to put 
his extravagant project ito execution, and his trusty followers succeeded, 
though with considerable difficulty, m diverting him from it, while the 
king of France, willing to be rid of his 1mportunate guest, and unwilling 
perhaps to incur the odium of having driven him to so desperate an 
extremity as that of his projected pilgrimage, provided a fleet of ships to 
transport him back to his own dominions, where, to complete the farce, 
he arrived just five days after the ceremony of his son’s coronation as 
King of Por (Nov. 15, 1478). Nor was 1t destined that the luckless 
monarch should solace himself, as he had hoped, 1n the arms of his 
youthful brnde, since the pliant pontzff, Sixtus the Fourth, was ultimatelv 
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persuaded by the court of Castile to issue a new bull overruling 
the dispensation formerly conceded, on the ground that it had been 
obtained by a musrepresentation of facts. 

Prince 3, ohn, whether imfinenced by filial piety or prudence, resigned 
the crown of Portugal to his father soon after his return ;* and the old 
monarch was no sooner reinstated in his authority, than, burning with a 
thirst for vengeance, which made him insensible to every remonstrance, 
he again prepared to throw his country into combustion by reviving his 
enterprise against Castile. 

While these hostile movements were in progress, (1478,) Ferdinand, 
leaving his consort in possession of a sufficient force for the protection of 
the frontiers, made a journey into Biscay for the purpose of an interview 
with his father, the king of Aragon, to concert measures for the pacrfica- 
tion of Navarre, which still continued to be rent with those sanguinary 
feuds that were bequeathed hke a precious legacy from one generation 
to another.t In the autumn of the same year a treaty of peace was 
definitively adjusted between the plenipotentiaries of Castile and France, 
at St. Jean de Luz, m which it was stipulated, as a principal article, that 
Louis the Eleventh should disconnect himself from his alliance with 
Portugal and give no further support to the pretensions of Joanna. 

Thus released from apprehension in this quarter, the sovereigns were 
enabled to give their undivided attention to the defence of the western 
borders. Isabella, accordingly, early 1n the ensuing winter, passed into 
Estramadura for the purpose of repelling the Portuguese, and still more 
of suppressing the imsurrectionary movements of certam of her own 
subjects, who, encouraged by the vicinity of igen fre carried on from 
their private fortresses a most desolating and predatory warfare over 
the circumjacent territory. Private mansions and farm-houses were 
pillaged and burnt to the ground, the cattle and crops swept away in 
the:rr forays, the highways beset, so that all travelling was at an end, 
all communication cut off, and a rch and populous district converted at 
once into a desert. Isabella, supported by a body of regular troops and 
a detachment of the Holy Brotherhood, took her station at Truxillo, as 
a central position, whence she might operate on the various points with 
the greatest famlty. Her counsellors remonstrated against this exposure 
of her person in the very heart of the disaffected country; but she 
replied that ‘‘it was not for her to calculate perils or fatigues m her own 
cause, nor by an unseasonable timidity to dishearten her friends, with 
whom she was now resolved to remain until she had brought the war to 


* According to Faria y Sousa, John was ae along the shores of the Tagus, with 
the Duke of Braganza, and the cardinal archbis op of Lisbon, when he received the 


hand, with much violence acréssthe water The cardinal, observing this, whispered to 
the duke of Braganza, “I will take good eare that that stone doss not rebound on me” 
Soon after, he left Portugal for Rome, where he fixed his residence. The duke lost his 
life on the seaffold for :mputed treason, soon after John’s accession. 

{ This was the first meeting between father and son since the elevation of the latter to 
the Castihan throne King John would not allow Ferdinand to inss his hand , he chose 
to walk on his left , he attended him to his quarters, and, in short, durmg the whole 
twenty days of their conference, manifested towards his son all the deference which, asa 
parent, he was entitled to receive from him This he did on the ground that Ferdinand, 
as king of Castile, represented the elder branch of Trastamara, while he represented only 
the younger It not be casy to meet with on imstance of more punctilious etiquette 
even in Spanish history 
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a conclusion.” She then gave immediate orders for leying siege at the 
same time to the fortified towns of Medellin, Merida, and Deleytosa. 

At this juncture the infanta Dofia Beatriz of Portugal, sister-in-law 
of king Alfonso, and maternal aunt of Isabella, touched with grief at 
the calamities in which she saw her country involved by the chimerical 
ambition of her brother, offered herself as the meditator of peace 
between the belligerent nations. Agreeably to her proposal, an interview 
took place between her and queen Isabella at the frontier town of 
Alcantara. As the conferences of the fair negotiators experienced none 
of the embarrasments usually meident to such deliberations, growing 
out of jealousy, distrust, and a mutual design to overreach, but werc 
conducted in perfect good faith, and a sincere desire, on both sides, of 
establishing a cordial reconciliation, they resulted, after eight days’ dis- 
cussion, in a treaty of peace, with which the Portuguese irfanta 
returned into her own country, 1m order to obtaim the sanction of her 
royal brother. The articles contamed im it, however, were too un- 
palatable to receive an immediate assent, and 1t was not until the 
expiration of six months, during which Isabella, far from relaxirg, 
persevered with imereased energy im her original plan of operations, that 
the treaty was formally ratified by the court of Lisbon. (Sept. 24, 1479.) 

Tt was stipulated in this compact, that Alfonso should relinquish the 
title and armorial bearings which he had assumed as king of Castile; 
that he should resign his claims to the hand of Joanna, and no longer 
maintain her pretensions to the Castilian throne, that that lady should 
make the election within six months, either to quit Portugal for ever, or 
to remain there on the condition of wedding Don John, the mfant son of 
Ferdmamd and Isabella, so soon as he should attain a marnageable age, 
or to retire into a convent, and take the vel, that a general amnesty 
should be granted to all such Castilians as had supported Joanna’s 
cause , and, finally, that the concord between the two nations should be 
cemented by the union of Alonso, son of the prince of Portugal, with the 
infanta Isabella, of Castile. 

Thus terminated, after a duration of four years and a half, the War 
of the Succession. It had fallen with peculiar fury on the border 
pone of Leon and Estramadura, which, from their local position, 

ad necessarily been kept mm constant collision with the enemy. Its 
baneful effects were long visible there, not only in the general devas- 
tation and distress of the country, but in the moral disorganisation 
which the leentious and predatory habits of soldiers necessarily intro- 
duced among a simple peasantry. In a personal view, however, the war 
had terminated most triumphantly for Isabella, whose wise and vigorous 
administration, seconded by her ‘husband's vigilance, had dispelled the 
storm which threatened to overwhelm her from abroad, and established 
her in undisturbed possession of the throne of her ancestors. 

Joanna’s interests were alone compromised, or rather sacrificed by the 
treaty. She readily discerned in the provision for her marriage with an 
infant still in the cradle, only a flimsy veil mtended to disguise the 
king of Portugal’s desertion of her cause. Disgusted with a world in 
which she had hitherto experienced nothing but misfortune herself, and 
been the innocent cause of so much to others, she determined to renounce 
it for ever, and seek a shelter in the peaceful shades of the cloister. 
She accordingly entered the convent of Santa Clara at Coimbra, where, 
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in the following year, she pronounced the irrevocable vows which 
divorce the unhappy subject of them for ever from her species. Two 
envoys from Castile, Ferdinand de Talavera, Isabella’s confessor, and 
Dr. Diaz de Madrigal, one of her council, assisted at this peeen 
ceremony: and the reverend father, in a copious exhortation addresse 
to the youthful novice, assured her ‘‘ that she had chosen the better part 
approved in the Evangelists; that, as spouse of the church, her chastity 
would be prolific of spiritual delights , her subjection, liberty,—the 
only true hberty,—partakmg more of Heaven than of earth. No 

sman,”’ continued the disinterested preacher,—‘‘no true fmend or 
faithful counsellor, would divert you from so holy a purpose.” * 

Not long after this event, king Alfonso, penetrated with gnref at the 
loss of his destined bride,—the ‘‘excellent lady,” as the Portuguese 
continued to call her,—resolved to imitate her example, and exchange 
his royal robes for the humble habit of a Franciscan friar. He conse- 
quently made preparations for resigning his crown anew, and ret 
to the monastery of Varatojo, on a bleak eminence near the Atlantic 
ocean, when he suddenly fell ill, at Cintra, of a disorder which 
terminated his existence on the 28th of August, 1481. Alfonso’s fiery 
character, mm which all the elements of love, chivalry, and religion were 
blended together, resembled that of some paladin of romance as the 
chimerical enterprises, 11 which he was perpetually engaged, seem 
rather to belong to the age of knight-errantry than to the fifteenth 
century. 

In the beginning of the same year in which the pacification with 
Portugal secured to the sovereigns the undisputed possession of Castile, 
another crown devolved on Ferdinand by the death of his father, the 
king of Aragon, who expired at Barcelona, on the 20th of January, 
1479, in the eighty- a year of his age. Such was his admirable 
constitution, that he retaimed not only his intellectual, but his bodily 
vigour unimpaired to the last. His long hfe was consumed in civil 
faction or foreign wars, and his restless spirit seemed to take delight in 
these tumultuous scenes, as best fitted to develope its various energies. 
He combined, however, with this mtrepid and even ferocious temper, 
an address in the management of affairs, which led him to rely, for the 
accomphshment of his purposes, much more on negotiation than on 
positive force. He may be said to have been one of the first monarchs 
who brought mto vogue that refined science of the cabinet, which was 
so profoundly studied by statesmen at the close of the fifteenth century. 
ad on which his own son Ferdinand furnished the most practical 
commentary. 

The erown of Navarre, which he had so shamelessly usurped, devolved, 


As L Marineo speaks of the Sefiora muy excelente as an inmate of the cloister at the period 
in which he was writing, 1522 Notwithstanding her ‘irrevocable vows,” however, 
Joanna several times quitted the monastery, and maintamed a royal state under the 
protection of the Portuguese monarchs, who occasionally threatened to revive her dormant 
claims to the prejudice of the Castilian sov She may be said, consoquently, to 
have formed the pivot on which turned, during her whole hfe, the diplomatic relations 
wetween the courts of Castile and Portugal, and to have been a principal cause of those 
frequent intermarnages between the royal families of the two countries, by which Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella hoped to detach the Portuguese crown from her mterests Joanna 
affected a royal ce he and magnificence, and subscribed herself, ‘‘I, the Queen,” to the 
Jast. She died in the some at Lisbon, in 1530, mn the 69th year of her age, having survived 
most of her ancient friends, suitors, and competitors —Joanna’s history, sub ent to her 
taking the veil, has been collected, with his usual precision, by Setior Clemencin. 
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on his decease, on his guilty daughter Leonora, countess of Foix, who, 
as we have before noticed, survived to enjoy 1t only three short weeks. 
Aragon, with 1ts extensive dependencies, descended to Ferdinand. Thus 
the two crowns of Aragon and Castile, after a separation of more than 
four centuries, became indissolubly united, and the foundations were 
laid of the magnificent empire which was destined to overshadow every 
other European monarchy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF CASTILE, 


1475—1482. 


Bchemes of Reform—Holy Brotherhood—Tumult at Segovia—The Queen’s Presence of 
mind—Severe execution of Justice—Royal Progress through Andalusia—Reorganisa- 
tion of the Tnbunals—Castilian Jurisprudence—Plans for reducing the Nobles— 
Revocation of Grants—Mhiltary Orders of Castile~Masterships annexed to the Crown 
ee Usurpations resisted— Restoration of Trade— Prosperity of the 

gdom 


I HAveE deferred to the present chapter a consideration of the 
important changes introduced into the interior administration of Castile 
after the accession of Isabella, mn order to present a connected and 
comprehensive view of them to the reader, without interrupting the 
progress of the military narrative. The subject may afford an agreeable 
relief to the dreary details of blood and battle with which we have been 
so long occupied, and which were rapidly converting the garden of 
Europe into a wilderness. Such details indeed seem to have the deepest 
interest for contemporary writers, but the eye of posterity, unclouded 
by personal interest or passion, turns with satisfaction from them to 
i cultivated arts which can make the wilderness to blossom as 

e rose. 

If there be any being on earth that may be permitted to remind us of 
the Deity himself, 1t 1s the ruler of a ar aad empire who employs the 
high powers intrusted to him exclusively for the benefit of his people; 
who, endowed with intellectual gifts corresponding with his station, in 
an age of comparative barbarism, endeavours to mmpart to his land the 
light of civilisation which illumines his own bosom, and to create from 
the elements of discord the beautiful fabric of social order. Such was 
Isabella, and such the age m which she lived. And fortunate was it 
for Spain that her sceptre, at this crisis, was swayed by a sovereign 
possessed of sufficient wisdom to devise, and energy to execute, the most 
salutary schemes of reform, and thus to infuse a new principle of vitality 
into a government fast sinking unto premature decrepitude. 

The whole plan of reform introduced into the government by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, or more properly by the latter, to whom the internal 
administration of Castile was principally referred, was not fully unfolded 
until the completion of her reign. But the most important modifications 
were adopted previously to the war of Granada im 1482. These may be 
embraced under the following heads. I. The efficient administration of 
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jastion. If. The codification of the laws. III. The depression of the 
nobles, ITV. The vindication of ecclesiastical rights belonging to the 
erow2 from the usurpation of the papal see. V. The regulation of 
trade. VI. The pro-emmence of royal authority, 

1, The administration of justice.—In the dismal anarchy which 
prevailed in Ha the Fourth’s reign, the authority of the monarch 
and of the royal palges had fallen into such contempt that the law was 
entirely witnout force. The cities afforded no better protection than the 
open country. Every man’s hand seemed to be lifted against his 
neighbour. Property was plundered , persons were violated; the most 
holy sanctuaries profaned; and the numerous fortresses scattered 
throughout the country, mstead of sheltering the weak, converted mto 
dons of robbers.* Isabella saw no better way of checking this unbounded 
licence, than to direct against it that popular engine, the Santa Her- 
mandad, or Holy Brotherhood, which bad more than once shaken the 
Castalian monarchs on their throne. 

* The project for the reorganisation of this institution was introduce. 
into the cortes held, the year after Isabella’s accession, at Madrigal 
in 1476. It was carried into effect by the junta of deputies from the 
different cities of the kingdom, convened at Duefias in the same year, 
The new institution differed essentially from the ancient herman- 
dades, since, instead of bemg partial in its extent, 1t was designed to 
embrace the whole kingdom ; and instead of being directed, as had often 
been the case, against the crown itself, it was set in motion at the 
suzzestion of the latter, and limited in 1ts operation to the maintenance 
of public order. The crimes reserved for its jumsdiction were all 
violence or theft committed on the highways or in the open country, 
and in cities by such offenders as escaped into the country, house- 
patieeniags ba rape; and resistance of justice. The specification of these 
crimes shows their a Seer , and the reasons for designating the ope 
country as the particular theatre for the operations of the hermandad, 
was tho facility which criminals possessed there for eluding the pursuit 
of jastice, especially under shelter of the strongholds or fortresses with 
which it was plentifully studded. 

An annual contribution of exghteen thousand maravedis was assessed 
on every hundred vecinos or householders, for the eyapment and main- 
tenance of a horseman, whose duty it was to arrest offenders, and enforce 
the sentence of the law. On the flight of a criminal, the tocsins of the 
villages through which he was supposed to have passed were sounded ; 
and the guadrilieraz or officers of the brotherhood, stationed on the 
different points, took up the pursuit with such promptness as left little 
chance of escape. A court of two alcaldes was established in every town 
containing thirty families, for the trial of all crimes within the jurisdic- 
tion of the hermandad ; and an appeal lay from them in specified cases 
to a supreme council. A eagle junta, composed of deputies from the 
cities throughout the kingdom, was annually convened for the regulation 
of affairs; and their instructions were transmitted to provincial juntas, 


* Among other examples, Pulgar mentions that of the alcayde of Castro-Nuiio, Pedro 
de Mendana, who, from the strongholds in his possession, committed such evous 
devastations throughout the coun that the cities of Burgos, Avila, Salamanca, via, 
Vv » Medina, and others in t quarter, were fain to pay him a tribute, (black 
mail,) to protect their territories from his rapacity His successful example was imitated 
by many other knightly freebooters of the period. 
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who superintended the execution of them. The laws, énacted at different 
times in these assemblies, were compiled into a code under the sanction 
of the junta general at Tordelaguna, in 1485. The penalties for theft, 
which are literally written in blood, are specified in this code with 

i ar precision. The most petty larceny was punished with stripes, 
the loss of a member, or of life itself; and the law was admunistered 
with an unsparmg rigour, which nothing but the extreme necessity of 
the case could justify. Capital executions were conducted by shooting 
the criminal with arrows. ‘The enactment relating to this provides that 
‘‘the convict shall receive the sacrament hke a Catholic Christian, and 
after that be executed as speedily as possible, in order that his soul may 
pass the more securely.”’ 

Notwithstanding the popular constitution of the hermandad, and the 
obvious advantages attending its introduction at this juncture, it expe- 
rienced so decided an opposition from the nobihty, who discerned the 
check 1t was hkely to 1mpose on their authority, that it required all the 
queen’s address and perseverance to effect 1ts general adoption. 

The constable de Haro, however, a nobleman of great weight from his 
personal character, and the most extensive landed proprietor in the 
north, was at length prevailed on to introduce it among his vassals. His 
example was gradually followed by others of the same rank, and when 
the city of Seville, and the great lords of Andalusia, had consented to 
receive it, it speedily became established throughout the kingdom. Thus 
a standing body of troops, two thousand in number, thoroughly equipped 
and mounted, was placed at the disposal of the crown, to enforce the 
law, and suppress domestic insurrection. The coe janta, which 
regulated the councils of the hermandad, constatuted moreover a sort of 
interior cortes, relieving the exigencies of government, as we shall see 
hereafter, on more than one occasion, by 1mportant supplies of men and 
money. By the activity of this new tary police, the country was, in 
the course of a few years, cleared of its swarms of banditti, as well as of 
the robber chieftains, whose strength had enabled them to defy the law. 
The ministers of justice found a sure protection m the independent 
discharge of their duties, and the blessings of personal security and 
social order, so long estranged from the nation, were again restored 
to 1t. 

The important benefits resulting from the institution of the her- 
mandad, secured its confirmation by successive cortes, for the period of 
twenty-two years, in spite of the repeated opposition of the aristocracy. 
At length, m 1498, the objects for which it was established having been 
ry pa obtained, it was deemed advisable to relieve the nation from 
the heavy charges which its mamtenance 1mposed. The great salaried 
officers were dismissed , a few subordinate ctionaries were retained 
for the administration of justice, over whom the regular courts of 
criminal law possessed appellate f eateado ; and the magnificent 
apparatus of the Santa Hermandad, stripped of all but the terrors of 
its name, dwindled into an ordimary police, such as 1t has existed, with 
Various modifications of form, down to the present century. 

Isabella was so intent on the prosecution of her schemes of reform, 
that, even in the minuter details, she frequently superintended the 
execution of them herself. For this she was admirably fitted by her 
personal address, and presence of mind in danger; and by the influence 
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which a conviction of her integrity gave her over the minds of the 
people. A remarkable exemplification of this occurred, the year but one 
after her coronation, at Segovia. The inhabitants, seeretly instigated by 
the bishop of that place, and some of the principal citizens, rose against 
Cabrera, geek oer of Moya, to whom the government of the city had been 
in: , and who had made himself generally unpopular by his strict 
discipline. They even proceeded so far as to obtain possession of the 
outworks of the citadel, and to compel the deputy of the aleayde, who 
was himself absent, to take shelter, together with the princess Isabella, 
then the only daughter of the sovereigns, in the mnterior defences, where 
they were rigorously blockaded. 

e queen, on recelving tidings of the event at Tordesillas, mounted 
her horse, and proceeded with all possible despatch towards Segovia, 
attended by pandiial Mendoza, the count of Benavente, and a few others 
of her court. At some distance from the city she was met by a deputa- 
tion of the inhabitants, reques her to leave behind the count of 
Benavente and the marchioness of Moya (the former of whom as the 
intimate friend, and the latter as the wife of the alcayde, were peculiarly 
obnoxious to the citizens), or they could not answer for the consequences. 
Isabella haughtily replied, that ‘‘she was queen of Castile; that the city 
was hers, moreover, by right of inheritance; and that she was not used 
to receive conditions from rebellious subjects.”” Then pressing forward 
with her little retinue through one of the gates, which remaimed in the 
hands of her friends, she effected her entrance into the citadel. 

The populace, mm the meanwhile, assembling m greater numbers than 
before, continued to show the most hostile dispositions, calling out, 
‘‘ Death to the aleayde! Attack the castle!’’ Isabella’s attendants, 
terrified at the tumult, and at the preparations which the peopls were 
nace he put their menaces into execution, besought their mistress to 
cause the gates to be secured more strongly, as the only mode of defence 
against the inturiated mob. But, ustead of hstening to their counsel, 
she bade them remain quietly in the apartment, and descended herself 
into the court-yard, where she ordered the portals to be thrown open for 
the admission of the peor She stationed herself at the further extre- 
mity of the area, and, as the popu: poured im, calmly demanded the 
cause of the insurrection. ‘‘ Tell me,” said she, ‘‘ what are your griev- 
ances, and I will do all in my power to redress them ; for I am sure that 
what is for your interest, must be also for mime, and for that of the 
whole city.”” The insurgents, abashed by the unexpected presence of 
their sovereign, as well as by her cool and dignified demeanour, replied, 
that all they desired was the removal of Cabrera from the government 
ef the city. ‘‘ He is deposed already,” answered the queen, ‘‘and you 
have my authority to turn out such of his officers as are still in the 

4 eastle, which I shall intrust to one of my own servants, on whom I can 
“rely.” The people, pacified by these assurances, shouted ‘‘ Long live the 
queen !’’ and eagerly hastened to obey her mandates. 

After thus apap apes the edge of a fury, Isabella proceeded 
with her retmue to the royal residence in the city, attended by the fickle 
multitude, whom she again addressed on arn there, admonishing 
them to return to their vocations, as this was no time for calm inquiry ; 
and promising that, if they would send three or four of their number to 
her on the morrow to report the extent of their grievances, she would 
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examine into the affair, and render justice to all parties. The mob 
accordingly dispersed ; and the queen, after a candid examination, 
having ascertained the groundlessness or gross exaggeration of the 
misdemeanours ps feel to Cabrera, and traced the sourre of the con-~ 
spiracy to the jealousy of the bishop of Segovia and his associates, 
remstated the deposed alcayde in the full possession of his digmties, 
which his enemies, either convinced of the altered dispositions of the 
people, or believing that the favourable moment for resistance had 
escaped, made no further attempts to disturb. Thus, by a happy pre- 
sence of mind, an affair, which threatened at its outset disastrous 
consequences, was settled without bloodshed, or compromise of the 
royal dignity.* 

In the summer of the following year, 1477, Isabella resolved to pay a 
visit to Estramadura and Andalusia, for the purpose of composing the 
dissensions, and introducing a more efficient police, in these unhapp 
provinces ; which from their proxumity to the stormy frontier of Portugal, 
as well as from the feuds between the great houses of Guzman and Ponce 
de Leon, were plunged in the most frightful anarchy. Cardinal Mendoza 
and her other ministers remonstrated against this 1mprudent exposure 
of her person, where 1t was so httle likely to be respected. But she 
rephed, ‘It was true there were dangers and inconveniences to be 
encountered ; but her fate was 1n God’s hands, and she felt a confidence 
that he would guide to a prosperous issue such designs as were righteous 
in themselves and resolutely conducted.” 

Isabella experienced the most loyal and magnificent reception from 
the inhabitants of Serle, where she established her head-quarters. 
The first days of her residence there were consumed in féfes, tourneys, 
tilts of reeds, and other exercises of the Castilan chivalry. After this 
she devoted her whole time to the great purpose of her visit, the refor- 
mation of abuses. She held her court mm the saloon of the aleazar, or 
royal castle, where she revived the ancient practice of the Castilian 
soverelgns, of presiding 1m person over the admunistration of justice. 
Every Friday she took her seat in her chair of state, on an elevated 
platform covered with cloth of gold, and surrounded by her council, 
together with the subordinate functionaries, and the insignia of a court. 
of justice. ‘The members of her privy council and of the high court of 
triminal law sat in their official capacity every day im the week, and 
the queen herself recerved such suits as were referred to her adjudi- 
cation, saving the parties the usual expense and procrastination of 

ustice. 

: By the extraordinary despatch of the queen and her munisters, d 

the two months that she resided 1m the city, a vast number of civil an 
criminal causes were disposed of, a large amount of plundered property 
was restored to its la owners, and so many offenders were brought to 
condign punishment, that no less than four thousand suspected persons, 
it 1s computed, terrified by the prospect of speedy retribution for their 
crimes, sie i into the neighbourmg langdoms of Portugal and Granada. 
The worthy burghers of Seville, alarmed at this rapid depopulation of the 


* Gonzalo de Oviedo lavishes many encomiums on Cabrera for “‘his generous qualiti 
his singular prudence 1n government, and his solicitude for his vassals, whom he inspir 
with the ape ers attachment ” The best panegyric on his character 1s the unshnaken con- 
fidence which his royal mistress repoged in him to the day of her death. 

Zz 
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city, sent a deputation to the queen, to deprecate her anger, and to 
represent that faction had been so busy of late years in their unhappy 
town, that there was scarcely a family to be found m it, some of whose 
members were not more or less involved in the guilt. Isabella, who was 
naturally of a benign disposition, considering that enough had probably 
been done to strike a salutary terror ito the remaining delinquents, 
was willing to temper justice with mercy, and accordingly granted an 
amnesty for all past offences, save heresy, on the condition, however, o 
a general restitution of such Property as had been unlawfully seized and 
retained during the period of anarchy.* 

But Isabella became convinced that all arrangements for establishing 

rmanent tranquillity m Seville would be ineffectual, so ae as the 

‘eud continued between the great families of Guzman and Ponce de Leon. 

The duke of Medina Sidonia and the marquis of Cadiz, the heads of these 
Aouses, had possessed themselves of the royal towns and fortresses, as 
well as of those which, belonging to the city, were scattered over its 
circumjagent territory, where, as has been previously stated, they carried 
on war against each other lke mdependent potentates. The former of 
these grandees had been the loyal supporter of Isabella in the War of 
the Succession. The marquis of Cadiz, on the other hand, connected 
by marriage with the house of Pacheco, had cautiously withheld his 
allegiance, although he had not testified his hostility by any overt act. 
While the queen was hesitating as to the course she should pursue in 
reference to the pak pe who still kept himself aloof im his fortified: 
castle of Xerez, he suddenly presented himself by night at her residence 
in Seville, accompanied only ty two or three attendants. He took this 
step, doubtless, from the conviction that the Portuguese faction had 
nothing further to hope in a kingdom where Isabella reigned not only by 
the fortune of war, jut by the affections of the people; and he now 
eagerly profferred his allegiance to her, excusing his previous conduct as 
he best could. The queen was too well satisfied with the submission, 
however tardy, of this formidable vassal, to call him to severe account 
for past dehnquencies. She exacted from him, however, the full resti- 
tution of such domaims and fortresses as he had filched from the crown 
and from the city of Seville, on condition of similar concessions by his 
rival, the duke of Medina Sidoma. She next attempted to establish a 
reconcilation between these belligerent grandees; but aware that, how- 
ever pacific might be their demonstrations for the present, there could 
be little hope of pene allaying the inherited feuds of a century, 
whilst the neighbourhood of the parties to each other must necessarily 
multiply fresh causes of disgust, she caused them to withdraw from 
Sevill e to their estates in the com) and by this expedient succeeded 
in extinguishing the flame of discord. 

In the following year, 1478, Isabella accompanied her husband in a 
tour through Andalusia, for the immediate purpose of reconnoitring the 
coast. In the course of this progress, they were splendidly entertained 
by the duke and marquis at their patrimontal estates. They afterwards 
proceeded to Cordova, where they adopted a similar policy with that 

ursued at Seville; compelling the count de Cabra, connected with the 
lood royal, and Alonso de Aguilar, lord of Montilla, whose factions had 
long desolated this fair city, to withdraw into the country, and restore 


* L. Marineo says, no less than §,000 guilty fled from Seville and Cordova. 
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the 1mmense posscssions which they had usurped botn from the munici- 
pality and the crown. 

One example among others may be mentioned, of the rectitude and 
severe impartiality with which Isabella administered justice, that 
occurred in the case of a wealthy Galician kmght, named Alvaro Yafiez 
de Lugo. This person, bemg convicted of a capital offence, attended 
ith the most aggravating circumstances, sought to obtain a commuta- 
tion of his punishment by the payment of forty thousand doblas of gold 
to the queen, a sum exceeding, at that time, the annual rents of the 
crown. Some of Isabella’s counsellors would have persuaded her to 
accept the donative, and appropriate it to the pious purposes of the 
Moorish war. But, far from bemg blinded by their sophistry, she 
suffered the law to take its course, and, in order to place ties conduct 
above every suspicion of a mercenary motive, allowed his estates, which 
might legally have been confiscated to the crown, to descend to his 
natural heirs. Nothing contributed more to re-establish the supremacy 
of law in this reign, than the certamty of 1ts execution, without respect to 
wealth or rank; for the insubordination prevalent throughout Castile was 
chiefly rmputable to persons of this description, who, if they failed to defeat 
justice by force, were sure of domg so by the corruption of its ministers. 

Ferdinand and Isabella employed the same vigorous measures mm the 
other parts of their domimuions, which had proved so successful in 
Andalusia, for the extirpation of the hordes of banditti, and of the 
robber-knights, who differed m no respect from the former but in their 
superior power. In Galicia alone, fifty fortresses, the strongholds of 
tyranny, were razed to the ground, and fifteen hundred malefactors, it 
was computed, were compelled to fly the kingdom. ‘‘ The wretched 
inhabitants of the mountains,” says a writer of that age, ‘‘ who had long 
since despaired of justice, blessed God for their deliverance, as 16 were, 
from a deplorable captivity.” 

While the sovereigns were thus personally occupied with the suppres- 
sion of domestic discord, and the establishment of an efficient police, 
they were not inattentive to the higher tribunals, to whose keeping, 
chiefly, were entrusted the pene rights and property of the subject. 
They re-organised the royal or privy council, whose powers, although, 
as has been noticed in the Introduction, principally of an administrative 
nature, had been dually encroaching on those of the superior courts 
of law. Durmg ie: last century, this body had consisted of prelates, 
knights, and lawyers, whose numbers and relative proportions had varied 
in different times. The right of the great ecclesiastics and nobles to a 
seat in 1t was, indeed, recognised, but the transaction of busmess was 
reserved for the counsellors specially appointed. Much the larger pro- 
portion of these, by the new arrangement, was made up of jurists, whose 
professional education and experience emmently qualified them for the 
station. The specific duties and interior management of the council 
were preseribed with sufficient accuracy. Its authority, as a court of 
justice, was carefully limited ; but, as it was charged with the principal 
executive duties of government, it was consulted in all important trans- 
actions by the sovereigns, who paid great deference to its opmions, and 
very frequently assisted at its deliberations. * 


* The number of the members of the royal council was limited to one prelate ros 
 § 
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No change was made m the high criminal court of alcaldes de corte, 
except in its forms of proceeding. But the royal audience, or chancery, 
the supreme and final court of appeal im civil causes, was entirely 
remodelled. The place of its sittings, before indeterminate, and conse- 

uently ocecasionng much trouble and cost to the litigants, was fixed at 

alladohd. Laws were erie to protect the tribunal from the inter- 
ference of the crown, and the queen was careful to fill the bench with 
magistrates whose wisdom and integrity would afford the best guarantee 
for a faithful interpretation of the law. 

In the cortes of Madrigal (1476), and stall more in the celebrated one 
of Toledo (1480), many excellent provisions were made for the equitable 
administration of justice, as well as for regulating the tribunals. The 
judges were to ascertain every week, either by personal mspection or 
report, the condition of the prisons, the number of the prisoners, and the 
nature of the offences for which they were confined. They were required 
to bring them to a speedy trial, and afford every facility for thar 
defence. An attorney was provided at the public expense, under the 
title of ‘‘ advocate for the poor,’’ whose duty 1t was to defend the suits 
of such as were unable to maintain them at their own cost. Severe 
penalties were enacted against venality in the judges, a gross evil under 
the preceding reigns, as well as against such counsel as took exorbitant 
fees, or even maintained actions that were manifestly unjust. Finally, 
commissioners were appointed to inspect and make report of the pro- 
seedings of municipal and other inferior courts throughout the kingdom. 

The sovereigns testified their respect for the law by reviving the 
ancient but obsolete practice of presiding personally in the tribunals, at. 
least once a week. ‘‘I well remember,” says one of their court, ‘‘ to 
have seen the queen, together with the Catholic king, her husband, 
sitting in judgment im the alcazar of Madrid, every Friday, dispensing 
justice to all such, great and small, as came to demand it. This was 
indeed the golden age of justice,” continues the enthusiastic writer, 
‘‘and since our sainted mistress has been taken from us, 1t has been 
more difficult, and far more costly, to transact busmess with a stripling 
of a secretary, than 1t was with the queen and all her ministers ”’+ 

By the modifications then mtroduced, the basis was laid of the 
judiciary system, such as 1t has been perpetuated to the present age. 

e law acquired an authority which, in the language of a Spanish 


three hts, and eight or nine jurists The sessions were to be held every day m the 
were instructed to refer to the other tnbunals all matters not strictly coming 
within their own junsdiction Their acts, im all casesexcept those specially reserved, were 
to have tire force of law without the royal signature 
Marma that the council could constitutionally exercise any judicial authority, at. 
least in suits between private parties , and quotes a passage from r, showing that its 
usurpations in this way were restraimed by Ferdinand and Isabe Powers of this 
X nature, however, to a considerable extent, appear to bave been conceded to at by more 
than one statute under this reign 
* By one of the statutes, the commission of the judges, which before extended to life, 
or a long period, was abridged to one year This umportant innovation was made at the 
earnest and repeated remonstrance of cortes, who traced the remissness and corruption, 
too frequent of late in the court, to the circumstance that 1ts decisions were not hable to 
be reviewed during hfs The legislature _proveuly mistook the true cause of the evil. 
Few = doubt, at any rate, that the remedy proposed must have been fraught with far 


greater. 

t By one of the statutes of the cortes of Toledo, 1n 1480, the king was required to take 
his seat in the council every Friday It was not so new for the Castihans to have good 
laws, as for thar monarchs to observe them. 
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writer, ‘‘ caused a decree, signed by two or three judges, to be more 
respected since that time, than an army before.” But perhaps the 
results of this improved administration cannot be better conveyed than 
in the words of an eyewitness. ‘‘ Whereas,’ says P » ‘the kingdom 
was previously filled with banditti and malefactors of every description, 
who committed the most diabolical excesses, in open contempt of law, 
there was now such terror impressed on the hearts of all, that no one 

. dared to lift his arm against another, or even to assail him with con- 
tumehous or discourteous language. The knight and the squire, who 
had before oppressed. the labourer, were intimidated by the fear of that 
justice which was sure to be executed on them, the roads were swept of 
the banditt:, the fortresses, the strong-holds of violence, were thrown 
open; and the whole nation, restored to tranquillity and order, sought 
no other redress than that afforded by the operation of the law.” 

II. Cod:fication of the laws.— Whatever reforms might have been intro- 
duced into the Castilian judicatures, they would have been of little avail 
without a corresponding improvement in the system of jurisprudence by 
which their decisions were to be regulated. This was made up of the 
Visigothic code, as the basis, the fueros of the Castilhan princes, as far 
back as the eleventh century, and the ‘Siete Partidas,’”’? the famous 
compilation of Alfonso the Tenth, digested chiefly from maxims of the 
ervil law. The deficiencies of these ancient codes had been gradually 
supphed by such an accumulation of statutes and ordinances, as rendered 
the legislation of Castale 1n the highest degree complex, and often con- 
tradictory. The embarrassment resulting from this occasioned, as may 
be imagined, much tardiness, as well as uncertaimty, in the decisions of 
the courts, who, despairing of reconciling the discrepancies in their own 
law, governed themselves almost exclusively by the Roman, so much less 
accommodated, as 1t was, than their own, to the genius of the national 
institutions, as well as to the principles of freedom. 

The nation had long felt the pressure of these evils, and made attempts 
to redress them 1m repeated cortes. But every effort proved unavailing 
during the stormy or umbecile reigns of the princes of Trastamara. At 
length, the subject having been resumed in the cortes of Toledo, in 1480, 
Dr. Alfonso Diaz de Montalvo, whose professional science had been 
matured under the reigns of three successive sovereigns, was charged 
with the commission of revising the laws of Castile, and of compiling a 
code which should be of sreral application throughout the kingdom. 

This laborious undertaking was accomplished im little more than four 
years, and his work, which subsequently bore the title of Ordenangas 
Reales, was published, or, as the privilege expresses it, ‘“‘ written with 
types,’ exerito de letra de molde, at Huete, in the beginning of 1485. 
It was one of the first works, therefore, which recerved the honours of 
the press in Spain, and surely none could have been found, at that 
period, more deserving of them. It went through repeated editions in 
the course of that, and the commencement of the following century. It 
was admitted as paramount authority throughout Castile; and although 
the many innovations, which were introduced in that age of reform, 
required the addition of two subsidiary codes in the latter years of 
Isabella, the ‘‘ Ordenangas” of Montalvo continued to be the guide of 
the tribunals down to the time of Philip the Second; and may be said to 
have suggested the idea, as indeed 1t was the basis, of the comprehensive 
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compilation ‘* Nueva Recopilacion,” which has since formed the law of 
the ish monarchy. 

- Depression of the nobles.—In the course of the preceding chapters, 
we have seen the extent of the ides Na constitutionally enjoyed by the 
aristocracy, as well as the enormous height to which they had swollen 
under the profuse reigns of John the Second and Henry the Fourth. 
This was such, at the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella, as to disturb 
the balance of the constitution, and to give serious cause of apprehension 
both to the monarch and the people. ‘They had introduced themselves 
into every great post of profit or authority. They had ravished from the 
crown the estates on which it depended for its maimtenance as well as 
peny: They coined money 1n their own mints, lke sovereign princes; 
and they covered the country with their fortified castles, whence they 
defied the law, and desolated the unhappy land with imterminable feuds. 
It was obviously necessary for the new sovereigns to proceed with the 
greatest caution against this powerful and jealous body, and, above all, 
to attempt no measure of importance, n which they would not be sup- 
ported by the hearty co-operation of the nation. 

The first measure, which may be said. to have clearly developed their 
hey, was the organisation of the hermandad, which, although ostensibly 

ected against offenders of a more humble descnption, was made to 
bear indirectly upon the nobility, whom it kept mm awe by the number 
and discipline of 1xts forces, and the promptness with which it could 
assemble them on the most remote points of the kingdom; while its 
rights of jurisdiction tended materially to abridge those of the sergnonal 
tribunals. It was accordingly resisted with the greatest pertinacity by 
the aristocracy ; although, as we have seen, the resolution of the queen, 
supported by the constancy of the commons, enabled her to trrumph over 
alt oppositjon, until the great objects of the imstitution were accomplished. 

Another measure, which insensibly operated to the depression of the 
nobility, was making official preferment depend less exclusively on rank, 
and much more on eesonel. merit than before. ‘‘Simce the hope of 

erdon,” says one of the statutes enacted at Toledo, ‘‘1s the spur to 
jast and honourable actions, when men perceive that offices of trust are 
not to descend by inheritance, but to be conferred on merit, they will 
strive to excel in virtue, that they may attain its reward.” The 
sovereigns, instead of confining themselves to the grandees, frequently 
advanced persons of humble origin, and especially those learned in the 
law, to the most responsible stations; consulting them, and payimg 

at deference to their opinions, on all matters of importance. The 
nobles, finding that rank was no longer the sole, or indeed the necessary 
avenue to promotion, sought to secure it by attention to more hberal 
studies, in which they were greatly encouraged by Isabella, who 
admitted their children into her palace, where they were reared under 
her own eye. 

But the boldest assaults on the power of the aristocracy were made 
in the famous eortes of Toledo, in 1480, which Carbajal enthusiastically 
styles ‘‘cosa divina para reformacion y remedio de las desdérdenes 
pasadas.” The first object of its attention was the condition of the 
exchequer, which Henry the Fourth had so exhausted by his reckless 
prodigality, that the clear annual revenue amounted to no more than 

irty thousand ducats, a sum much inferior to that enjoyed by many 
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private individuals; so that, stripped of his patrimony, it at last came 
to be said, he was ‘“‘ king only of the highways.’”’ Such had been the 
royal necessities, that blank certificates of annuities assigned on the 
public rents were hawked about the market, and sold at such a depre- 

ciated rate, that the price of an annuity did not exceed the amount of 
one year’s mcome. The commons saw with alarm the weight of the 

burdens which must devolve on them for the maintenance of the crown 

thus 1mpoverished in its resources, and they resolved to meet the 

difficulty by advising at once a erape ae of the grants unconstitu-- 
tionally made during the latter half of Henry the Fourth’s reign, and 

the commencement of the present.* This measure, however violent and 

repugnant to good faith it may appear at the present time, seems then 

to have admitted of justification as far as the nation was concerned ; 

since such alienation of the public revenue was im itself Mlegal, and 

contrary to the coronation oath of the sovereign , and those who accepted 

his obligations, held them subject to the lability of their revocation 

which had frequently occurred under the preceding reigns, 

As the mtended measure involved the interests of most of the 
considerable proprietors in the kingdom, who had thnven on the 
necessities of the crown, if was deemed proper to require the attendance 
of the nobility and aren ecclesiastics In cortes by a special summons, 
which 1t seems had been previously omitted. Thus convened, the 
legislature appears, with great unanimity, and much to the credit of 
those most deeply affected by 1t, to have acquiesced in the proposed 
resumption of the grants, as a measure of absolute necessity. The only 
difficulty was to settle the principles on which the poeeuni nent might 
be most equitably made with reference to creditors, whose claims rested 
ona great variety of grounds. The plan suggested by cardinal Mendoza 
seems to have been partially adopted. It was decided that all, whose 
pensions had been conferred without any corresponding services on their 
part, should forfeit them entirely, that those who had purchased 
annuities should return thei certificates on a rermbursement of the 
price paid for them, and that the remaimuing creditors, who composed 
the largest class, should retain such a proportion only of their pensions, 
as might be judged commensurate with their services to the state. 

By this important reduction, the final adjustment and execution of 
which were imtrusted to Fernando de Talavera, the queen’s confessor, 
a man of austere probity, the gross amount of thirty millions of 
maravedis, a sum equal to three-fourths of the whole revenue on 
Tsabella’s accession, was annually saved to the crown. The retrench- 
ment was conducted with such strict impartiality, that the most 
confidential servants of the queen, and the relatives of her husband, 
were among those who suffered the most severely.t+ It 1s worthy of 
remark, that no diminution whatever was made of the stipends settled 
on literary and charitable establishments. It may be also added, that 


* The commons had pressed the measure, as one of the last necessity to the crown, as 
early as the cortes of Madrigal, in 1476 
+ Admiral Enriquez, for instance, resigned 240,000 maravedis of his annual income ,— 
the duke of Alva, 575,000 ,—the duke of Medina Sidonia, 180,000 —The loyal family of the 
Mendozas were also great losers, but none forfeited so much as the overgrown favourite 
Henry IV , Beltran de la Cueva, duke of Albuquerque, who had umforml supported 
eee cause, and whose retrenchment amounted to 1,400,000 iaaravedia of yearly 
ren. 
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Isabella appropriated the first fruits of this measure, by distributing the 
sum of twenty millions of maravedis among the widows and orphans of 
those loyalists who had fallen in the War of the Succession.* This 
resumption of the grants may be considered as the basis of those 
economical reforms which, without oppression to the subject, augmented 
the public revenue more than twelvefold during this auspicious reign. 

Several other acts were passed by the same cortes, which had a more 
exclusive bearing on the nobility. They were prohibited from quartering 
the royal arms on their escutcheons, from bemg attended by a mace- 
bearer and a body-guard, from imitating the regal style of address in 
their written correspondence, and other insigma of royalty which they 
had arrogantly assumed. They were forbidden to erect new fortresses, 
and we have already seen the activity of the queen in procuring the 
demolition or restitution of the old. They were expressly restrained. 
from duels, an inveterate source of mischief, for eae in which, 
the parties, both principals and seconds, were subjected to the penalties 
of treason. Isabella evinced her determmation of enforcing this law 
on the highest offenders, by umprisoning, soon after its enactment, the 
counts of Luna and Valencia for exchanging a cartel of defiance, until 
the point at issue should be settled by the regular course of justice.t 

It 1s true the haughty nobility of Castile winced more than once at 
finding themselves so tightly curbed by their new masters. On one 
occasion a number of the principal grandees, with the duke of Infantado 
at their head, addressed a letter of remonstrance to the king and queen, 
requiring them to abolish the hermandad, as an institution burdensome 
on the nation, deprecating the slight degree of confidence which their 
highnesses reposed in their order, and requesting that four of their 
number might be selected to form a council for the general direction 
of affairs of state, by whose advice the king and queen should be 
eae mm all matters of umportance, as in the time of Henry the 

ourth. 

Ferdinand and Isabella received this unseasonable remonstrance with 
great indignation, and returned on answer couched im the oa ene 
terms. ‘‘The hermandad,” they said, ‘‘1s an imstitution most salutary 
to the nation, and 1s approved by it as such. It 1s our province to 
determine who are best entitled to preferment, and to make merit the 
standard of 1t. You may follow the court, or retire to your estates, as 
you think best ; but, so long as Heaven permits us to retain the rank 
with which we have been mtrusted, we shall take care not to imitate 
the example of Henry the Fourth, in becoming a tool in the hands of 
our nobility.” The discontented lords, who had carried so high a hand 
under the preceding imbecile reign, feeling the weight of an authority 
which rested on the affections of the people, were so disconcerted by the 
rebuke, that they made no attempt to rally, but condescended to make 
their peace separately as they could, by the most ample acknow- 
ledgments. 


* **No monarch,” said the high-minded queen, ‘‘should consent to alienate his 
demesnes, since the loss of revenue necessarily deprives him of the best means of 
rewarding the attachment of his fnends, and of making him feared by his enemies ” 

t These affairs were conducted in the true spimt of knight-errantry Oviedo mentions 
one, in which two young men of the noble houses of Velasco and Ponce de Leon agreed 
to fight on horseback, with aoetr spears in doublet and hose, without defensive armour 
ofany kind. The placeappointed for the combat was a narrow bridge across the Xarama, 
three leagues from Madna., 
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An example of the impartiality as well as spirit with which Isabella 
asserted the dignity of the crown 1s worth recording. During her 
husband’s absence in Aragon, 1m the spring of 1481, a quarrel occurred in 
the ante-chamber of the palace at Valladolid, between two young noble- 
men, Ramiro Nufiez de an, lord of Toral, and Frederic Henriquez, 
son of the admiral of Castile, Ferdinand’s uncle. The queen, on 
receiving intelligence of 1t, gars a safe-conduct to the lord of Toral, 
as the weaker party, until the affair should be adjusted between them. 
Don Fredenc, however, disregarding this protection, caused his enemy 
to be waylaid by three of his followers, armed with bludgeons, and 
sorely beaten one evening 1n the streets of Valladolid. 

Isabella was no sooner informed of this outrage on one whom she had 
taken under the royal protection, than burning with indignation, she 
mmmediately mounted her horse, though in the midst of a heavy storm 
of rain, and proceeded alone towards the castle of Simancas, then m the 

ossession of the admiral, the father of the offender, where she supposed. 
bin to have taken refuge, travelling all the while with such rapidity, 
that she was not overtaken by the officers of the guard until she had 
ained the fortress. She instantly summoned the admural to deliver up 

s son to justice, and on his replying that ‘“‘Don Frederic was not 
there, and that he was ignorant where he was,’”’ she commanded him to 
surrender the keys of the castle, and, after a fruitless search, again 
returned to Valladolid. The next day Isabella was confined to her bed 
by an illness occasioned as much by shaman as by the excessive fatigue 
which she had undergone ‘‘ My body 1s lame,” said she, ‘‘ with the 
blows given by Don Frederic m contempt of my safe-conduct.” 

The admiral, percerving how deeply he and his family had incurred 
the displeasure of the queen, took counsel with his friends, who were led 
by their knowledge of Isabella’s character to believe that he would have 
more to hope from the surrender of his son than from further attempts 
at concealment. The young man was accordingly conducted to the 
palace, by his uncle, the constable de Haro, who derrecated the queen’s 
resentment by representing the age of his nephew, scarcely amountmg to 
twenty years. Isabella, however, thought proper to punish the youthful 
delinquent, by ordering him to be publicly conducted as a prisoner, b 
one of the alcaldes of her court, through the great square of Valladoh 
to the fortress of Arevalo, where he was detained in strict confinement, 
all privilege of access being denied to him, and when at length, moved 
by the consideration of his consanguinity with the king, she consented 
to his release, she banished him to Sicily, until he should receive the 
royal permission to return to his own country. 

otwithstanding the strict impartiality as well as vigour of the 
administration, 1t could never have maimtaimed itself by its own 
resources alone, m its offensive operations against the high-spirited 
aristocracy of Castale. Its most direct approaches, however, were made, 
as we have seen, under cover of the cortes. The sovereigns showed 
great deference, i acne im the early period of their reign, to the 
popular branch of body - and, so far from pursuing the odious policy 
of preceding princes n diminishing the amount of represented cities, 
they never failed to direct ther writs to all those which, at their 
accession, retained the right of representation, and subsequently enlarged 
the number by the conquest of Granada; while they exercised the 
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anomalous privilege, noticed in the Intreduction to this history, of 
omitting altogether, or issuing only a partial summons to, the nobilty.* 
By making merit the standard of preferment, they opened the path of 
honour to every class of the community. They uniformly manifested 
the greatest tenderness for the mghts of the commons in reference to 
taxation; and, as their patriotic policy was obviously directed to secure 
the personal rights and general prosperity of the people, it msured the 
co-operation of an ally, whose weight, combimed with that of the crown, 
enabled them eventually to restore the equilibrium which had been 
disturbed ca undue preponderance of the aristocracy. 

It may be well to state here the policy pursued by Ferdinand and 
Isabella mn reference to the Military Orders of Castile, since, although 
not fully developed until a much later period, 1t was first conceived, and 
indeed partly executed, in that now under discussion. 

The uninterrupted warfare which the Spamards were compelled to 
maintain for the recovery of their native land from the infidel, nourished 
in ther bosoms a flame of enthusiasm similar to that kindled by the 
crusades for the recovery of Palestine, partakmmg in an almost equal 
degree of a religious and a military character. This similarity of 
sentiment gave birth also to simular institutions of chivalry. Whether 
the military orders of Castile were suggested by those of Palestine, or 
whether they go back to a remoter period, as 1s contended by their 
chroniclers, or whether, in fine, as Conde mtimates, they were imitated 
from corresponding associations known to have existed among the Spanish 
Arabs,f there can be no doubt that the forms under which they were 
permanently or. d were derived, mm the latter part of the twelfth 
century, from the monastic orders established for the protection of the 
Holy Land. The Hospitallers, and especially the Templars, obtained 
more extensive acquisitions in Spain than in any, perhaps every, other 
country in Christendom, and 1t was partly from the ruims of their 
pean ay that were constructed the magnificent fortunes of the Spanish 
orders. 

The a eminent of these was the order of St. Jago, or St. James, of 
Compostella. The miraculous revelation of the body of the Apostle, 
after the lapse of eight centuries from the date of his interment, and his 
frequent apparition m the ranks of the Christian armies m their 
desperate struggles with the infidel, had given so wide a celebrity to the 
obscure town of Compostella in Galicia, which contained the sainted 


* For example, at the great cortes of Toledo, mn 1480, it does not appear that any of 
the nobility were summoned, except those in 1mmediate attendance on the co un 
the measure for the resumption of the grants, which so nearly affected that body, was 
brought before the legislature 

tf Conde gives the following account of these chivalnc associations among the Spanish 
Arabs, which, as far as I know, has hitherto escaped the notice of European historians. 
‘*The Moslem fronteros professed ; bed austerity 1n their lives, which they consecrated to 
perpetual war, and bound themseives by a solemn vow to defend the frontier against the 

ules ain cudtsing augue aad dieare picpared to dis ceili than descr) tet poste 

lence, and en gue, and always p: o die rather e 
t appears highly probable that the Moonsh fraternities s ted the idea of those 
military orders so renowned for their valour mm Spam and in Palestine, which rendered 
such essential services to Christendom, for both the imstitutions were established on 
similar principles ” 

} The kmghts of the Temple and the Hospitallers seem to have uired still greater 
power in Aragon, where one of the mo was so infatuated as to ueath them his 
whole dominions,—a bequest, which it may well be believed was set aside by his high- 


apirited subject. 
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welics,” that 1t became the resort of be s from every part of 
Christendom during the middle ages; an e escalop-shell, the device 
of St. James, was adopted as the universal badge of the palmer. Inns 
for the refreshment and security of the pious 1timerants were scattered 
along the whole hne of the route from France; but, as they were exposed 
to perpetual annoyance from the predatory incursions of the Arabs, a 
number of knights and gentlemen associated themselves for their 
aay danse with the monks of St. Lojo or Eloy, adopting the rule of 

t. Augustine, and thus laid the foundation of the chivairic order of 
St. James, about the middle of the twelfth century. The cavaliers of 
the fraternity, which received its papal bull of approbation five yeais 
later, 1n 1175, were distinguished by a white mantle embroidered with a 
red cross, 1n fashion of a sword, with the escalop-shell below the guard, 
in imitation of the device which glittered on the banner of their tutelar 
saint when he condescended to take part in their engagements with the 
Moors. The red colour denoted, according to an ancient commentator, 
‘‘that 1t was stained with the blood of the infidel.”” The rules of the 
new order imposed on its members the usual obligations of obedience, 
commanity of property, and of conjugal chastity, mstead of celibacy. 
They were, moreover, required to relieve the poor, defend the traveller, 
and maintain perpetual war upon the Mussulman. 

The institution of the Kmghts uf Calatrava was somewhat more 
romantic in its origin. That town, from its situation on the frontiers of 
the Moorish territory of Andalusia, where it commanded the passes into 
Castile, became of vital umportance to the latter kingdom. Its defence 
had accordingly been intrusted to the vahant order of the Templars, 
who, unable to keep their ground against the pertinacious assaults of the 
Moslems, abandoned it, at the expiration of eight years, as untenable. 
This occurred about the middle of the twelfth century; and the Castihan 
monarch, Sancho the Beloved, as the last resort, offered 1t to whatever 
good knights would undertake its defence. 

The empire was eagerly’sought by a monk of a distant convent in 
Navarre, who had once been a soldier, and whose military ardour seems 
to have been exalted, instead of bemg extinguished, in the sohtude of 
the cloister. The monk, supported by his conventual brethren, and a 
throng of cavalers and more humble followers, who sought redemption 
under the banner of the church, was enabled to make good his word. 
From the confederation of these knights and ecclesiastics, sprung the 
military fraternity of Calatrava, whith received the confirmation of the 
pontaff, Alexander the Third, m 1164. The rules which 1t adopted were 
ano of St. Benedict, and its discipline was in the highest degree 
austere. 

The cavaliers were sworn to perpetual celibacy, from which they were 


* The apparition of certain preternatural lights in a forest, discovered to a Galician 
peasant, in the be of the ninth century, the spot in which was deposited a marble 
sepulchre contaming the ashes of St. James The muracle 1s reported with sufficient 
circumstantiality by Florez, who establishes, to his own satisfaction, the advent of 
St James into Spam Mariana, with more scepticism than his brethren, doubts the 
genuineness of the body, as well as the visit of the Apostle, but hke a good Jesuit 
concludes, ‘It is not expedient to disturb with such disputes the devotion of the people 
a0 firmly settled asitis.” The tutelar saint of 8 continued to support his people b 

part with them in battle against the infidel down to a very late period. Caro de 
Torres mentions two Sais ments in which he cheered on the squadrons of Cortes and 
Pizarro, ‘* with his swo hghtning in tne eyes of the Indians ” 
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not released till so late as the sixteenth century. Their diet was of the 
plainest kind. They were allowed meat only thrice a week, and then 
only one dish. They were to maintain unbroken silence at the table, in 
the chapel, and the dormitory ; and they were enjoined both to sleep and 
to worship with the sword girt on their side, im token of readiness for 
action. the earlest days of the institution, the spiritual as well as 
the military brethren were allowed to make part of the martial array 
against the infidel, until this was prohibited as indecorous by the Hol 
See. From this order branched off that of Montesa m Valencia, whic 
was instituted at the commencement of the fourteenth century, and 
continued dependent on the parent stock. 

The third great order of religious chivalry in Castile was that of 
Alcantara, which also received its confirmation from Pope Alexander the 
Third, in 1177. It was long held m nominal subordination to the 
knights of Calatrava, from which 1t was relieved by Julius the Second, 
and eventually rose to an umportance little inferior to that of 1ts rival.* 

The emia: economy of these three fraternities was regulated by the 
game general principles. The direction of affairs was intrusted to a 
amet consisting of the grand master and a number of the commanders 

ee ne whom the extensive ternmtories of the order were 
buted. council, conjomtly with the grand master, or the 
latter exclusively, as in the fraternity of Calatrava, supplied the 
vacancies. The master himself was elected by a general chapter of these 
military functionaries alone, or combined with the conventual clergy, 
as in the order of Calatrava, which seems to have recognised the 
supremacy of the military over the spimtual division of the community 
more unreservedly than that of St. James. 

These institutions appear to have sae res answered the objects of 
their creation. In the early history of the Peninsula, we find the 

chivalry always ready to bear the brunt of battle against the 
Moors. Set apart for this peculiar duty, their services in the sanctu 
only tended to prepare them for their sternet duties in the field of battle, 
where the zeal of the Christaan soldier may be supposed to have been 
somewhat sharpened by the prospect of the rich temporal acquisitions 
which the success of his arms was sure to secure to his fraternity , for 
the superstitious Lue of those times, 1n addition to the wealth lavished 
wo liberally on monastic institutions, granted the military orders 
almost unlimited rights over the conquests achieved by their own valour. 
In the sixteenth century, we find the order of St. James, which had shot 
up to a pre-eminence above the rest, possessed of eighty-four com- 
manderies, and two hundred inferior benefices. The same order could 
bring into the field, accor to Garibay, four hundred belted knights, 
and one thousand lances, which, with the usual complement of a lance 
in that day, formed a very considerable force. The rents of the master- 
ship of St. James amounted, in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, to 
sixty thousand ducats, those of Alcantara to forty-five thousand, and 
those of Calatrava to forty thousand. There was scarcely a district of 
the Penmsula which was not covered with their castles, towns, and 
convents. Their rich commanderies gradually became objects of cupidity 
to men of the highest rank, and more especially the grand-masterships, 


* The knights of Alc antara wore a white mantle, embroidered with a green cross. 
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which, from their extensive patronage, and the authority they conferred 
over an organised militia nledged to imphioit obedience, and knit together 
by the strong tie of common interest, raised their possessors almost to the 
level of royalty itself. Hence the elections to these important dignities 
came to be a fruitful source of intrigue, and frequently of violent colhsion. 
The monarchs, who had anciently reserved the right of testifying their 
approbation of an election, by ee the standard of the order to the 
new dignitary, began personally to interfere in the deliberations of the 
chapter. e the Pope, to whom a contested pomt was not unfre- 
quently referred, assumed at length the prerogative of granting the 
masterships in administration on a vacancy, and even that of nommation 
itself, which, 1f disputed, he enforced by his spiritual thunders. 

Owing to these circumstances, there was diary hea one cause, among 
the many which occurred im Castile during the fifteenth century, more 
prolific of intestine discord, than the election to these posts, far too 
important to be intrusted to any subject, and the succession to which 
was sure to be contested by a host of competitors. Isabella seems to 
have settled 1n her mind the course of policy to be adopted in this 
matter, at a very early period of her reign. On occasion of a vacancy in 
the grand-mastership of St. James, by the death of the incumbent, in 
1476, she made a rapid journey on horseback, her usual mode of 
travelling, from Valladolid to the town of Ucles, where a chapter of the 
order was deliberating on the election of anew principal. The queen, 
presenting herself before this body, represented with so much energy the 
inconvenience of devolving powers of such magnitude on any private 
individual, and its utter incompatibility with public order, that she pre- 
valled on them, smarting, as they were, under the evils of a disputed. 
succession, to solicit the admunistration for the king, her husband That 
monarch, indeed, consented to waive this privilege in favour of Alonso 
de Cardenas, one of the competitors for the office, and a loyal servant of 
the crown, but at his decease, in 1499, the sovereigns retained the 
possession of the vacant mastership, conformably to a papal decree, which 
granted them its administration for life, in the same manner as had been 
done with that of Calatrava in 1487, and of Alcantara in 1494.* 

The sovereigns were no sooner vested with the control of the mltary 
orders, than they began with thew characteristic promptness to reform 
the various corruptions which had impaired their ancient sete yi 
They ercted a council for the general superintendence of affairs re ae 
to the orders, and invested 1t with extensive powers both of civil an 
criminal jurisdiction. They supplied the vacant benefices with persons 
of acknowledged worth, exercising an impartiality which could never be 
maintained by any private individual, necessarily exposed to the influence. 
of personal interests and affections. By this harmonious distribution, 
the honours which had before been held up to the highest bidder, or 
made the subject of a furious canvass, became the imcentive and sure 
recompense of desert. 

In the following reign, the grand-masterships of these fraternities were 
annexed in perpetuity to the crown of Castile by a bull of Pope Adrian the 
Sixth ; while their subordinate digmities, having survived the object of 


* The sovereigns gave great offence to the Jealous grandees who were competitors for 
the mastership of St. James, by confe that dignity on Alonso de Cardenas, with theu 
nsual policy of making merit rather than birth the standard of preferinent, 
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their original creation, the subjugation ef the Moors, degenerated into 
the e decorations, the stars and garters, of an order of nobility. 

IV. Vindication of ecclesiastical rights belonging to the crown from 
papal usurpation.—In the earlier stages of the Castilian monarchy the 
sovereigns appear to have held a supremacy in spiritual, very to 
that exercised by them in temporal matters. It was comparatively late 
that the nation submitted 1ts neck to the papal yoke, so closely riveted 
at a subsequent period; and even the Romish ritual was not admitted 
into its churches tall vai after 1t had been adopted in the rest of Europe.* 
But, when the code of the Partidas was promulgated im the thirteenth 
century, the maxims of the canon law came to be permanently established. 
The ecclesiastical encroached on the lay tribunals. Appeals were per- 
petually carried up to the Roman court; and the Popes, Bisa to 
Hy en the minutest details of church economy, not only disposed of 
inferior benefices, but gradually converted the mght of confirmmg 
elections to the episcopal and higher ecclesiastical dignities, into that of 
appointment. 

These usurpations of the church had been repeatedly the subject of 
grave remonstrance in cortes. Several remedial enactments had passed 
that body durmg the present reign, especially m relation to the papal 
provision of foreigners to benefices, an evil of much greater magnitude 
in Spain than in other countmes of Europe, since the episcopal demesnes, 
frequently covering the Moorish frontier, became an important hne of 
national defence, obviously umproper to be intrusted to the keeping of 
foreigners and absentees. Notwithstanding the efforts of cortes, no 
effectual remedy was devised fox this latter grievance, until it became 
the subject of actual collision between the crown and the pontiff, m 
reference to the see of Taragona, and afterwards of Cuenga.t 

Sixtus the Fourth had conferred the latter benefice, on 1ts becoming 
vacant in 1482, on his nephew, cardinal San Giorgio, a Genoese, in 
direct opposition to the wishes ef the queen, who would have bestowed 
it on her chaplain, Alfonso de Burgos, in exchange for the bishopric of 
Cordova. An ambassador was accordingly despatched by the Castihan 
sovereigns to Rome, to remonstrate on the pap appointment, but with- 
out effect, as Sixtus rephed, with a degree of presumption which might 
better have become his predecessors of the twelfth century, that ‘‘ he 
was head of the church, and, as such, possessed of unlimited power in 
the distribution of benefices, and that he was not bound to cousult the 
inclination of any potentate on earth, any farther than might subserve 
the interests of eg call 

The sovereigns, 1ghly dissatisfied with this response, ordered their 
subjects, ecclesiastical as well as lay, to quit the papal dominions; an 
injunction which the former, fearful of the sequestration of their tem- 
poralities in Castile, obeyed with as much promptness as the latter. At 


* Most readers are acquainted with the curious story, related by Robertson, of the ordeal 
to which the Romisk and Muzarabic rituals were subjected in the reign of Alfonso VI, 
and the ascendancy which the combination of craft and priestcraft succeeded in 
securing to the former in o taon to the will of the nation Cardinal X:menes after- 
wards established a cent in the cathedral church of Toledo for the per- 
ere of the Muzarabic services, which have continued to be retained there to the 
present time 

ft In the latter part of Henry IV.’s reign, a papal bull bad been granted against the 
provision of foreigners to benefices. 
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the same time, Ferdinand and Isabella proclaimed their intention of 
inviting the princes of Christendom to unite with them in convoking a 
general council for the reformation of the manifold abuses which dis- 
honoured the church. No sound could have grated more unpleasantly 
on the pontifical car than the menace of a general council, Pipl eet) 
at this period, when ecclesiastical corruptions had reached a height 
which could but 11] endure its scrutiny. The pope became convinced 
that he had ventured too far, and that Henry the Fourth was no longer 
monarch of Castile. He accordingly despatched a legate to Spain, y 
sr to arrange the matter on an amicable basis. 

e legate, who was a layman, by name Domingo Centurion, no 
sooner arrived in Castile, than he caused the sovereigns to be informed 
of his presence there, and the purpose of his mission , but he received 
orders instantly to quit the kingdom, without attempting so much as to 
disclose the nature of his instructions, since they could not but be dero- 
gatory to the digmty of the crown. <A safe-conduct was granted for 
himself and his swte, but, at the same time, great surprise was expressed 
that any one should venture to appear, as envoy from his Holiness, at 
court of Castile, after 1t had been treated by him with such unmerited 
indignity. 

Far rhe resenting this ungracious reception, the legate affected the 
deepest humulity , professing himself willing to waive whatever mmu- 
nities he might claum as papal ambassador, and to submit to the 
jurisdiction of the sovereigns as one of their own subjects, so that he 
might obtain an audience. Cardinal Mendoza, whose influence in the 
cabinet had gamed him the title of ‘third king of Spain,” apprehensive 
of the consequences of a protracted rupture with the church, interposed 
in behalf of the envoy, whose conciliatory deportment at length so far 
mitigated the resentment of the sovereigns, that they consented to open 
negotiations with the court of Rome. The result was the publication of 
a bull by Sixtus the Fourth,* mm which his Holiness engaged to provide 
such natives to the higher dignities of the church in Castile as should be 
nominated by the monarchs of that kingdom, and Alfonso de Burgos 
was accordingly translated to the see of Cuenca. Isabella, on whom the 
duties of ecclesiastical preferment devolved by the act of settlement, 
availed herself of the rights, thus wrested from the grasp of Rome, to 
exalt to the vacant sees persons of arc saree and learning hold- 
ing light, in comparison with the faithful discharge of this duty, eve 
minor consideration of interest, and even the solicitations of her husband, 
as we shall see hereafter. And the chronicler of her reign dwells with 
complacency on those good old times when churchmen were to be found 
of such singular modesty as to require to be urged to accept the dignities 
to which their merits entitled them. 

V. The regulation of trade.—It will be readily conceived that trade, 
agriculture, and sbbiat Ggdonat of industry must have languished under 
the misrule of precedmg reigns. For what purpose, indeed, strive to 
accumulate wealth, when 1t would only serve tos ol ee the appetite of 
the spoiler? For what purpose cultivate the earth when the fruits 
were sure to be swept away, even before the harvest time, In some 


* Riol, in his account of this celebrated concordat, refers to the origina: instrument a 
existing in his time in the archives of Simancas 
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ruthless foray P The frequent famines and pestilences which occurred in 
the latter part of Henry’s reign and the commencement of his successor’s, 
show too plainly the saualid condition of the people, and ther utter 
destitution of all useful arts. We are assured by the curate of Los 
Palacios, that the plague broke out im the southern districts of the 
kingdom, carrying off eight, or nine, or even fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants from the various cities, while the prices of the ordinary aliments 
of life rose to a height which put them above the reach of the poorer 
classes of the community. In addition to these physical evils a fatal 
shock was given to commercial credit by the adulteration of the coin. 
Under Henry the Fourth, 1t was computed that there were no less than 
one hundred and fifty mints openly licensed by the crown, in addition 
to many others erected by individuals without any legal authority. The 
abuse came to such a height, that people at length refused to receive in 
payment of their debts the debased coin, whose value depreciated more 
and more every day; and the little trade that remained im Castile was 
carried on by barter, as in the primitive stages of society. 

The magnitude of the evil was such as to claim the earhest attention 
of the cortes under the new monarchs. Acts were passed fixing the 
standard and legal value of the different denomimations of com. A new 
coinage was subsequently made. Five royal mints were alone authorised, 
afterwards augmented to seven, and severe penaltics denounced against 
the fabrication of money elsewhere. The reform of the currency 
Siete pcr ee new life into commerce, as the return of the circula- 
tions, which have been interrupted for a while, quickens the animal 
body. This was furthered by salutary laws for the encouragement of 
domestic industry. Internal communication was facilitated by the 
construction of roads and bridges. Absurd restrictions on change of 
residence, as well as the onerous duties which had been imposed on 
commercial intercourse between Castile and Aragon, were repealed. 
Several judicious laws were enacted for the protection of foreign trade ; 
and the flourishing condition of the mercantile marine may be inferred 
from that of the military, which enabled the sovereigns to fit out an 
armament of seventy sail in 1482, from the ports of Biscay and Anda- 
lusia, for the defence of Naples against the Turks. Some of their 
regulations, indeed, as those prohibiting the exportations of the precious 
metals, savour too strongly of the ignorance of the true principles of 
commereial as. irae which has distmguished the Spaniards to the 
present day. But others, again, as that for relieving the importation of 
foreign books from all duties, ‘‘ because,” says the statute, ‘‘ they 
bring both honour and profit to the kingdom, by the facilities which 
they afford for making men learned,” are not only in advance of that 
age, but may sustain an advantageous comparison with provisions on. 
ees subjects 1n Spain at the present tame. Public credit was 
re-establi by the dear epa with which the government redeemed. 
the debt contracted during the Portuguese war; and, notwithstanding 
the repeal of various arbitrary umposts, which enriched the exchequer 
under Heney the Fourth, such was the advance of the country under the 
wise economy of the present reign, that the revenue was augmented 
nearly six fold between the years 1477 and 1482.* 


* The revenue it appears, in 1477, amounted to 27,415,228 maravedis, and in the year 
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Thus released from the heavy burdens imposed on it, the spring of 
enterprise recovered its former elaenaty: The productive capital of the 
country was made to flow through the various channels of domestic 
seal aM aay hills and the valleys again rejoiced m the labour of the 
husban ; and the cities were embellished with stately edifices, 
both public and private, which attracted the gaze and commendation of 
foreigners.* The wmters of that day are unbounded in their plaudits 
of Isabella, to whom they principally ascribe this auspicious revolution 
in the condition of the country and its inhabitants, which seems almost 
as magical as one of those transformations in romance wrought by the 
hands of some benevolent vat 

VI. The pre-eminence of the royal authority.—This, which, as we 
have seen, appears to have been the natural result of the policy of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, was derived quite as much from the influence 
of their private characters, as from thew public measures. Their 
acknowl talents were abe ati by a digmfied demeanour, which 
formed a striking contrast with the meanness In mind and manners that 
had distinguished their predecessor. They both exhibited a practical 
wisdom in their own personal relations, which always commands respect, 
and which, however 1t may have savoured of worldly policy in Ferdinand, 
was, 1n his consort, founded on the purest and most exalted principle. 
Under such a sovereign, the court, which had been little better than a 
brothel under the preceding reign, became the nursery of virtue and 
generous ambition. Isabella watched assiduously over the nurture of 
the high-born damsels of her court, whom she received into the royal 
palace, causing them to be educated under her own eye, and endowing 
them with hberal portions on their marriage.t By these and similar 
acts of affectionate solicitude, she endeared herself to the higher classes 
of her subjects, while the patriotic tendency of her public conduct 
established her in the hearts of the people. She possessed in combina- 
tion with the femmune qualities which beget love, a masculine energy of 
character, which struck terror into the guilty. She enforced the execu- 
tion of her own plans, oftentimes even at great personal hazard, with a 
resolution i red that of her husband. Both were singularly tem- 

erate, undeed frugal in their dress, equipage, and general style of 
iving ; seeking to affect others less by external pomp than by the silent 
though more potent influence of personal qualities. On all such occasions 
as demanded it, however, they displayed a princely magnificence, which 
dazzled the multitude, and is blazoned with great solemnity in the 
garrulous chronicles of the day. 


1482, we find it increased to 150,695,288 maravedis A survey of the a ee was made 
between the years 1477 and 1479, for the purpose of asce the value of the royal 
rents, which formed the basis of the economical regulations adopted by the cortes of 
Toledo Although this survey was conducted on no uniform plan, yet, acco to 
Sefior Clemencin, it exhibits such a vanety of important details respecting the resources 
and population of the country, that it must materially contmbute towards an exact history 
of this period, The compilation, which consists of twelve folio volumes mn manuscript, is 
deposited in the archives of Simancas. 

One of the statutes passed at Toledo expressly provides for the erection af ous 
and handsome edifices for the transaction of municipal affairs in all the principal towns 
and cities in the kingdom. 

As one example of the moral discipline introduced by Isabella in her court, we may 
cite the enactments against gamimg, which had been carried to t excess under the 
preced reigns. JL Marineo, according to whom “hell is of gamblers,” highly 
comm the sovereigns for their efforts to discountenance this vice. 
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The tendencies of the present administration were undoubtedly to 
strengthen the power of the crown. This was the point to which most 
of the feudal governments of Europe at this e were tending. But 
Isabella was far from being actuated by the selfish aim or unscrupulous 
pam Bars many contemporary prinees, who, like Louis the Eleventh, 
sought to govern by the arta of dissimulation, and to establish their 
own authority by fomenting the divisions of their powerful vassals. On 
the contrary, she endeavoured to bind together the disjointed fragments 
of the state, to assign to each of its great divisions its constitutional 
limits, and, by depressing the aristocracy to its proper level and elevating 
the commons, to consolidate the whole under the lawful supremacy of the 
crown. At least, such was the tendency of her administration up to the 

t period of our history. These laudable objects were gradually 
achieved without fraud or violence, by a course of measures equally 
laudable ; and the various orders of the monarchy, brought mto harmo- 
nious action with each other, were enabled to turn the forces, which 
had before been wasted in civil conflict, to the glorious career of discovery 
and conquest which 1¢ was destined to run during the remainder of the 


century. 


The sixth volume of the Memorrs of the Royal “(gers Academy of povre’ published 
in 1821, is devoted altogether to the reign of Isabe It is distributed into Illustrations, 
as they are termed, of the various branches of the admunistrative policy of the queen, of 
her personal character, and of the condition of science under her government. These 
essays exhibit much curious research, being derived from unquestionable contemporary 
documents, printed and manuscript, and from the public archives, They are compiled 
with much discernment, and as they throw light on some of the most recondite trans- 
actions of this reign, are of nestimable service to the historian The author of the volume 
is the late lamented sper ahcvol faa the Academy, Don Diego Clemencin , one of the few who 
survived the wreck of scholarship in Spain, and who, with the erudition which has fre- 
quently distinguished his countrymen, combined the liberal and enlarged opinions which 
would do honour to any country. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MODERN INQUISITION 


Origin of the ancient Inquisition—Retrospective view of the Jews in Spain—Their wealth 
and civilisation—Bigotry of the age—Its influence on Isabella—Her confessor, Torque- 
mada—Bull authorising the Inqui-1tion—Tribunal at Seville—Forms of trial—Torture 
Autos da Fe—Number of Convictions—Perfidious policy of Rome 


Ir is painful, after having dwelt so long on the umportant benefits 
resulting to Castile from the comprehensive policy of Isabella, to be 
compelled to turn to the darker side of the picture, and to exhibit her 
as accommodating herself to the iliberal spirit of the age in which she 
lived, so far as to sanction one of the grossest abuses that ever disgraced 
humanity. The present chapter will be devoted to the establishment 
and early progress of the Modern Inquisition; an institution which has 
ony contributed more than any other cause to depress the lofty 

eter of the ancient Spaniard, and which has thrown the gloom of 
fanaticism over those lovely regions, which seem to be the natural abode 
of festivity and pleasure. 

In the present liberal state of knowledge, we look with disgust at the 
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pretensions of any human being, however exalted, to invade the sacred 
rights of conscience, inalienably possessed. by every man. We feel that 
the spiritual concerns of an individual may puna oe to himself, as 
most interested in them, except so far as they can be affected by argu- 
ment or friendly monition; that the idea of compelling belief in partacular 
doctrines is a solecism, as absurd as wicked and, so far from condemning 
to the stake, or the gibbet, men who pertimaciously adhere to their 
conscientious opinions in contempt of personal interests and in the face 
of danger, we should rather feel disposed to imitate the spirit of antiquity 
In raising altars and statues to ther memory, as having displayed the 
highest efforts of human virtue. But, although these truths are now so 
obvious as rather to deserve the name of truisms, the world has been 
slow, very slow, in arriving at them, after many centuries of unspeakable 
oppression and misery. 

Acts of intolerance are to be discerned from the earliest period in 
which Christianity became the established religion of the Roman empire. 
But they do not seem to have flowed from any systematised plan of 

ersecution, until the papal authority had swollen to a considerable 
eight. The 8, who claimed the spiritual allegiance of all Christen- 
dom, regarded heresy as treason against themselves, and, as such, 
deserving all the penalties which sovereigns have uniformly visited on 
this, in their eyes, unpardonable offence. The crusades, which, in the 
early part of the thirteenth century, swept so fiercely over the southern 
vee of France, exterminating their mhabitants, and blasting the 
air buds of civilisation which had put forth after the long feudal 
winter, opened the bbe to the Inquisition; and 1t was on the ruins 
of this once happy land that were first erected the bloody altars of that 
tribunal.* 

After various modifications, the province of detecting and punishing 
heresy was exclusively committed to the hands of the Dominican friars ; 
and 1n 1233, in the re of St. Lows, and under the pontificate of 
Gregory the Ninth, a code for the regulation of their proce was 
finally digested. The tribunal, after having been successively adopted 
im Italy and Germany, was mtroduced into Aragon, where, in 1242, 
additional provisions were framed by the council of Tarragona, on the 
basis of those of 1233, which may properly be considered as the primi- 
tive instructions of the Holy Office in Spain.} 

This Ancient Inquisition, as it is termed, bore the same odious 


* Some Catholic writers would fain excuse St. Dominic from the imputation of having 
founded the Inguisition It is true he died some years before the ect organisation of 
that tribunal , but, as he established the principles on which, and the monkish militia by 
whom, it was administered, it is doing him no injustice to regard him as 1ts real author — 
The Sicilian Pa:amo, indeed, in his heavy quarto, traces it up to a much more remote 
antiquity, which, to a Protestant ear, at least, savours not a littleof blasphemy According 
to him, was the first inyuisitor, and his condemnation of Adam and Eve furnished the 
model of the judicial forms observed in the trials of the Holy Office The sentences of 
Adam was the t of the inquisitorial reconcalvation , his subsequent raiment of the skins 
of animals was the model of aan bensto ; and his expulsion from Paradise the precedent 
for the confiscation of the goods of heretics, This learned personage deduces a su 
of inquisitors through the patriarchs, Moses, Nebuchadnezzar, and xing David, down to 
John the Baptist, and even our Saviour, in whose precepts and conduct he finds abundant 
as Baty this time find constitution of Peter I, of A against heretics, 

‘ore e we a on 0 rf, n 
Sry kan certain cases the burning Of heretics and the confiscation of their estates, 
x3 
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iarities in its pees ae as the Modern; the same impene= 
trable secresy in its p ings, the same insidious modes of accusation, 
a similar use of torture, and simular penalties for the offender. A sort 
of manual, drawn up by Eymerich, an Aragonese inquisitor of the 
fourteenth century, for the instruction of the judges of the Holy Office, 
prescribes all those ambiguous forms of interrogation, by which the 
unwary and perhaps innocent victim might be circumvented.* The 
principles on which the ancient Inquisition was established are no less 
repugnant to justice than those which regulated the modern ; pat 
the former, 1t 1s true, was much less extensive 1n its operation. The 
arm of persecution, however, fell with sufficient heaviness, especially 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, on the unfortunate 
Albigenses, who from the proximity and political relations of Aragon 
and Provence, had become numerous in the former kingdom. The 
persecution appears, however, to have been chiefly confined to this 
unfortunate sect, and there is no evidence that the Holy Office, notwith- 
standing papal briefs to that effect, was fully organised im Castile before 
the reign of Isabella. This 1s perhaps imputable to the paucity of 
heretics in that kingdom. It cannot, at any rate, be charged to any 
lukewarmness in its sovereigns; since they, from the time of 
St. Ferdimand, who heaped the faggots on the blazing pile with his 
own hands, down to that of John the Second, Isabella’s father, who 
hunted the ma PY heretics of Biscay hke so many wild beasts among 
the mountains, had ever evinced a lively zeal for the orthodox faith.t 
By the middle of the fifteenth century, the Albigensian heresy had 
become nearly extirpated by the Inquisition of Aragon; so that this 
infernal engine might have been suffered to sleep undisturbed from 
want of sufficient fuel to keep it m motion, when new and ample 
materials were discovered in the unfortunate race of Israel, on whom 
the sins of their fathers have been so unsparingly visited by every 
nation in Chnstendom among whom they have sojourned almost to the 
present century. Asthis remarkable people, who seem to have preserved 
their unity of character unbroken amid the thousand fragments into 


* Puigblanch cites some of the instructions from Eymench’s work, whose authority in 
the courts of the Inquisition he compares to that of Gratian’s Decretals nm other eccle- 
siastical judicatures. One of these may suffice to show the spint of the whole ‘‘When 
the inquisitor has an opportunity, he shall manage so as to introduce to the conversation 
of the prisoner some one of his rangren | tenog or any other converted heretic, who shall feign 
that he still persists in his heresy, telling him that he had abjured for the sole purpose of 
escaping hment, by deceiving the inquisitors Having thus gained his confidence, he 
aball go his sorae day after dinner, and keeping up the conversation till night, 
shall remain with him under pretext of its beg too late for him to return home He 
shail then ree the prisoner to tell him all the particulars of his past life, having first told 
him the whole of his own, and in the mean time spies shall be kept 1m hearing at the door, 
a8 well as a notary, in order to certafy what may be said within ” 

t The nature of the penanee imposed on reconciled heretics by the ancient Inquisition 
was much more severe than that of later times. Llorente cites an act of St. Dominic 
respecting a person of this description, named Ponce Roger The penitent was com- 
manded to be *‘ strapped of his clothes and beaten with rods by a priest, three Sundays wm suc- 
ceeston, Srom the gate af the city to the door of the church, not to eat any kind of animal food 
da his whole life; to a Lents a year, without even eating fish, to abstain 
from , Oil, and wine three days in ipo e pti Rear rn. sees Doane Sorry pice ag oat Pe 
excessive labour; to wear a religious dress with as cross embroidered on each side of 
the breast, to attend mass every day if he had the means of doing so, and vespers on 
Sundays and feativals , to recite the service for the day and night, and to repeat the pater 
noster seven times in the day, ten times in the evening, and twenty times at mulnight /" If 
the said r failed in any of the above requisitions, he was to be burnt as a relapsed 
heretic ! was the encouragement held out by St. Dominic to penitence. 
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which they have been scattered, attained perhaps to greater consideration 
in Spam than in any other part of Europe, and as the efforts of the 
Inquisition were directed principally them during the present 
reign, 1t may be well to take a brief review of their preceding history m 
the Peninsula. 

Under the Visigothic empire the Jews multiphed exceedingly in 
the country, and were permitted to acquire considerable power and 
wealth, ut no sooner had their Aman masters embraced the 
orthodox faith, than they began to testify their zeal by ing on 
the Jews the most pitiless storm of persecution. One of ther laws 
alone condemned the whole race to slavery; and Montesquieu re- 
marks, without much exaggeration, that to the Gothic code may be 
traced all the maxims of the modern Inquisition, the monks of the 
fifteenth century only copying, in reference to the Israelites, the bishops 
of the seventh. 

After the Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps with reason, 
are accused of having facilitated, they resided in the conquered cities, 
and were permitted to mingle with the Arabs on nearly equal terms. 
Their common Oriental origin produced a similarity of tastes, to a 
certain extent, not unfavourable to such a coalition. At any rate, 
the early Spanish Arabs were characterised by a spirit of toleration 
towards both Jews and Christians, ‘‘the people of the book,” as they 
were called, which has scarcely been found among later Moslems.t+ 
The Jews, accordingly, under these favourable auspices, not only accu- 
mulated wealth with their usual diligence, but gradually rose to the 
highest civil dignities, and made great advances in various depart- 
ments of letters. The schools of Cordova, Toledo, Barcelona, and 
Granada, were crowded with numerous disciples, who emulated the 
Arabians in keeping alive the flame of learning durimg the deep darkness 
of the middle ages.t Whatever may be thought of their success in 
specnlative pOROPLY 5 they cannot reasonably be demed to have 
contributed largely to practical and experimental serence. They were 
dihgent travellers in all parts of the known world, compiling itineraries 
which have proved of extensive use in later times, and bringing home 
hoards of foreign specimens and Oriental drugs, that furnished important 
contributions to the domestic pharmacopcas.|| In the practice of 
medicine, indeed, they became so expert, as In a manner to monopolise 
that profession. They made great proficiency in mathematics, and 
particularly in astronomy ; while, in the cultivation of elegant letters, 


* See the canon of the 17th council of Toledo, condemning the Israelitish race to 

pairs aoe Juzgo 18 composed of the most inhuman ordinances agamst this unfor- 
unate people 

t The Koran grants protection to the Jews on payment of tribute. Still there 1s d 
enough (though less among the Spanish Arabs than the other Moslems) for the followmg 
caustic remark of the author above quoted “La religion Juive est un vieux tronc quia 
Brodutt deux branches qui ont couvert toute la terre, je veux dire, le Mahometisme et le 
Christianisme. ou plutdt c’est une metre qui a engendré deux filles qui Vont lée de 
mille plaies, car, en fait de religion, les plus proches sont les plus grandes ennemis.”— 
Montesquieu, Lettres Persanes, let. 60 

t The first academy founded by the learned Jews in Spain was that of Cordova, a p 948. 

§ In addition to their Talmudic lore and Cabalistic mysteries, the Spanish Jews were 
well read in the philosophy of Aristotle They pretended that the Stagirite was a convert 
to Judaism, and had borrowed his science from the wntings of Solomon 

| Benjamin of Tudela’s celebrated Itinerary, having been translated into the various 

of Europe, passed into sixteen editions before the middle of the last century. 
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they revived the ancient glories of the Hebrew muse.* This was 
indeed the golden age of modern Jewish literature, which, under the 
i saan caliphs, experienced a | padertntay so benign, although occasionally 

equered by the caprices of despotism, that it was enabled to attam 
higher beauty and a more perfect development in the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, than it reached in any other part 
of Christendom.f 

The ancient Castilians of the same period, very different from their 
Gothic ancestors, seem to have conceded to the Israelites somewhat of 
the feelings of r t which were extorted from them by the superior 
civilisation of the eslure Arabs. We find eminent Jews residing in 
the courts of the Christian princes, directing their studies, attending 
them as physicians, or more frequently administe their finances. 
For this last vocation they seem to have had a na aptitude; and, 
indeed, the correspondence which they maintaimed with the different 
countries of Europe by means of their own countrymen, who acted as 
the brokers of almost every people among whom they were scattered 
during the middle ages, afforded them peculiar facilities both in politics 
and commerce. We meet with Jewish scholars and statesmen attached 
to the courts of Alfonso the Tenth, Alfonso the Eleventh, Peter the 
Cruel, Henry the Seoond, and other princes. Their astronomical science 
recommended them in a special manner to Alfonso the Wise, who 
employed them in the construction of his celebrated Tables. James the 
First of Aragon condescended to receive instruction from them in ethics ; 
and, in the fifteenth century, we notice John the Second of Castile, 
employing a Jewish secretary in the compilation of a national 
Cancionero.} 

But all this royal patronage proved incompetent to protect the Jews 
when their flouris fortunes had risen to a sufficient height to excite 
popular envy, augmented, as 1t was, by that profuse ostentation of 
equipage and apparel for which this smgular people, notwithstanding 
their avarice, have usually shown a predilection.§ Stories were cir- 
culated of their contempt tor the Catholic worship, their deseoration of 


* The beautiful lament which the royal psalmist has put into the mouths of his coun 
men when commanded to sing tne songs of Sien in a strange land, cannot be apphed 
the Spanish Jews, who, far from hanging their harps upon the willows, poured forth their 
lays with a freedom and vivacity which may be thonght to savour more of the modern 
tronbadour than of the ancient Hebrew muinstre) Castro las collected, under Sigio XV , 
a few gieanings of such as, by their incorporation into a Christian Cancionero, escaped the 
fary of the Inquisition. 

+ Castro has done for the Hebrew what Casiri a few years before did for the Arabic 
literature of Spain, by giving notices of such works as have survived the ravages of time 
and superstition. The first volume of his Biblioteca Espaiola contains an analysis accom- 
panied with extracts from more than seven hundred different works, with biographical 
sketches of their authors, the whole bearing most honourable testimony to the t and 
various erudition of the Spanish Jews. 

t Samuel Levi, treasurer of Peter the Cruel, who was sacrificed to the cupidity of his 
panes pip ede by Mariana to have left behind him the incredible sum of 400,000 ducata 

swell the royal 00 

§ Sir Walter Scott, with his usual discernment, has availed himself of those opposite 
traite in his portraits of Rebecca and Isaac in Ivanhoe, in which he seems to have con- 
trasted the lights and shadows of the Jewish character The humiliating state of the 
Jews, however, exhibited in this romance, affords no analogy to their sccial condition in 

. as is not merely by their wealth, which was also conspicuous in the 
Jews, but by the high degree of civilisution, and even political 


consequence, 
notwit the oocasional ebullitions of they were 
hb, fe bstanding popular prejudice, they per 
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its most holy- symbols, and of their crucifixion, or other sacrifice, of 
Christian ehildren at the celebration of ther own passover.* With 
these foolish calumnies, the more probable c of usury and extortion 
was industriously preferred against them; till at length, towards the 
close of the fourteenth sapien the fanatical populace, stimulated im 
many instances by the no less fanatical clergy, and perhaps encouraged 
by the numerous class of debtors to the Jews, who found this a con- 
venient mode of settling ther accounts, made a fierce assault on this 
unfortunate people in Castile and Aragon, breaking into their houses, 
violating their most private sanctuaries, scattering their costly collections 
and furniture, and consigning the wretched proprietors to sasisoriminete 
massacre, without regard to sex or age.t 

In this crisis, the only remedy left to the Jews was a real or feigned 
conversion to Christianity. *St. Vincent Ferner, a Dominican of Valencia, 
performed such a quantity of miracles, im furtherance of this p se, as 
might have excited the envy of any saint im the Calendar; and these, 
aided by his eloquence, are said to have changed the hearts of no less 
than thirty-five thousand of the race of Israel, which doubtless must be 
reckoned the greatest miracle of all.{ 

The legislative enactments of this ae and still more under John 
the Second, durnng the first half of the fifteenth century, were uncom- 
monly severe upon the Jews. While they wire prohibited from mingl 
freely with the Chrstians, and from exercising the professions for whic 
they were best qualified,§ their residence was restricted within certain 
prescribed limits of the cities which they mhabited ; and they were not 
only debarred from their usual luxury of ornament in dress, but were 
held up to public scorn, as 1t were, by some pecuhar badge or emblem 
embroidered on their garments.|| 

Such was the condition of the Spanish Jews at the accession of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The new Christians, or converts, as those who 
had renounced the faith of theur fathers were denominated, were occa- 
sionally preferred to high ecclesiastical dignities, which they illustrated 


* Calumnies of this kind were current all over Europe. The Enghsh reader will call to 
mind the monkish fiction of the httle Christman, 


“‘Slain with cursed Jewes, as it is notable,” 


singing most devoutly after his throat was cut from ear to ear, in Chaucer’s Prioresse’s 
Tale See another inetance in the old Scottish ballad of the ‘‘Jew’s Daughter,” in Percy’s 
** Reliques of Ancient Poetry ” 

t In 1391, 5 000 Jews were sacrificed to the popular fury, and, according to Mariana, no 
less than 10 000 perished from the same cause in Navarre about sixty years before 

¢ According to Mariana, the restoration of sight to the blind, feet to the lame, even life 
to the dead, were miracles of ordinary occurrence with St Vincent. The age of miracles 
had probably ceased by Isabella’s time, or the [Inquisition might have been spared. Nic. 
Antonio in his notice of the life and labours of this Dommican, states that he preached his 
inspired sermons in his vernacular Valencian dialéct to audiences of French, English, and 
I indiscriminately, who all understood him perfectly well, ‘ a circumstance,” says 
Dr McCrie, in his valuable ‘‘ History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation 
in Spain,” ‘which if it prove anything, proves that the hearers of St. Vincent possessed. 
more miraculous powers than himself, and that they should have been canonised, rather 
than the preacher ” 

§ They were interdicted from the callings of vintners, grocers, taverners, especially of 
apothecaries, and of physicans and nurses 

| No law was more frequently reiterated than that B akg rma the Jews from acting as 
stewards of the nobility, or farmers and collectors of ublic reuts. The repetition of 
this law shows to what extent that people had engrossed what little was known of financial 
acience in that-day. 
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by their integrity and learning. They were intrusted with municipal 
offices 1n the various cities of Castile; and, as their wealth furnished an 
obvious resource for repairing, by way of marriage, the decayed fortunes 
of the nobility, there was scarcely a family of rank m the land whose 
blood had not beeen contaminated at some period or other by mixture 
with the mala sangre, as it came afterwards to be termed, of the house 
of Judah; an ignominious stain, which no time has been deemed 
sufficient wholly to purge away.* 

Notwithstanding the show of prosperity enjoyed by the converted 
Jews, their situation was far from secure. Their proselytism had been 
too sudden to be generally sincere, and, as the task of dissimulation 
was too irksome to be permanently endured, they gradually became less 
circumspect, and exhibited the scandalous spectacle of apostates returning 
to wallow in the ancient mire of Judaism. The clergy, especially the 
Dominicans, who seem to have imbherited the quick scent for heresy 
which distinguished their frantic founder, were not slow m sounding the 
alarm ; and the superstitious populace, easily roused to acts of violence 
in the name of religion, began to exhibit the most tumultuous move- 
ments, and actually massacred the constable of Castile in an attempt 
to suppress them at Jaen, the year preceding the accession of Isabella. 
After this period, the complaints against the Jewish heresy became stall 
more clamorous, and the throne was repeatedly beset with petitions to 
devise some effectual means for its extarpation Ge) 

A chapter of the Chronicle of the curate of Los Palacios, who lived at 
this time in Andalusia, where the Jews seem to have most abounded, 
throws considerable light on the real as well as pretended motives of the 
subsequent persecution. ‘‘ This accursed race,” he says, speaking of the 
Israelites, ‘‘ were either unwilling to bring their children to be baptised, 
or, if they did, they washed away the stain on returning home. The 
dressed their stews and other dishes with oul instead of lard; abstaine 
from pork ; kept the passover, eat meat m Lent; and sent oul to re- 
lense the lamps of their synagogues; with many other abominable 
ceremonies of their religion. They entertained no respect for monastic 
hfe, and frequently profaned the meagan | of religious houses by the 
violation or seduction of thezr mates. ey were an exceedingly politic 
and ambitious people, engrossing the most lucrative municipal offices ; 
and preferred to gain their livelihood by traffic, m which they made 
exorbitant gains, rather than by manual labour or mechanical arts. They 
considered themselves in the hands of the Egyptians, whom it was a 
merit to deceive and pilfer. By their wicked contrivances they amassed 
great wealth, and thus were often able to ally themselves by marmage 
with noble Christian families.” , 

It is easy to discern, in this medley of credulity and superstition, the 
secret envy entertained by the Castalians of the superor skill and in- 
dustry of their Hebrew brethren, and of the superior riches which these 
qualities secured to them ; and it 1s impossible not to suspect that the 
zeal of the most orthodox was considerably sharpened by worldly 
motives, 


* A manuscript, entitled Tison de d of ), tracing up many a noble 
pedigree tg 20 oes aero tan raok cle a ci ont to the great acansal af the 
country, which the efforts of the government, combined with those of the Inquisition, 
have not been wholly able to supprese. 
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Be that as it may, the cry against the Jewish abominations now 
became general. Among those most active in raising it were Alfonso de 
Ojeda, a Dominican, pnor of the monastery of St. Paul im Seville, and 
Diego de Merlo, assistant of that city, who should not be defrauded of 
the meed of glory to which they are justly entitled by their exertions for 
the establishment of the modern Inquisition. These persons, after urging 
on the sovereigns the alarming extent to which the Swish ep Toey re= 
vailed in Andalusia, loudly called for the introduction of the Holy Office, 
as the only effectual means of healing it. In this they were vigorously 
supported by Niccol6 Franco, the papal nuncio then residing at the 
court of Castile. Ferdinand listened with complacency to a scheme 
which mised an ample source of revenue m the confiscations it 
volved, But 1t was not so easy to vanquish Isabella’s aversion to 
measures so repugnant to the natural benevolence and magnanimity of 
her character. Her scruples, indeed, were rather founded on sentiment 
than reason, the exercise of which was little countenanced mn matters of 
faith in that day, when the dangerous maxim, that the end justifies the 
means, was universally received, and learned theologians seriously dis- 
puted whether 1t were permitted to make peace with the infidel, and even 
whether promises made to them were obligatory on Christians.* 

The policy of the Roman church, at that time, was not son shown in 
its perversion of some of the most obvious principles of mor , but in 
the discouragement of all free inquiry 1n its disciples, whom 1t instructed 
to rely implicitly 1m matters of conscience on their spiritual advisers. 
The artful institution of the tnbunal of confession, established with 
this view, brought, as 1t were, the whole Christian world at the feet of 
the clergy, who, far from bemg always animated by the meek spirit of 
the Gospel, almost justified the reproach of Voltaire, that confessors 
have been the source of most of the violent measures pursued by princes 
of the Catholic faith. 

Isabella’s serious temper, as well as early education, naturally disposed 
her to religious influences. Notwithstanding the independence exhibited 
by her in all secular affairs, in her own spiritual concerns she uniformly 
testified the deepest humility, and deferred too implicitly to what she 
deemed the superior sagacity, or sanctity, of her ghostly counsellors. 
An instance of this humility may be worth pecuding! When Fray 
Fernando de Talavera, afterwards archbishop of Granada, who had been 
appointed confessor to the queen, attended her for the first tume m that 
capacity, he continued seated after she had knelt down to make her 
confession, which drew from her the remark, ‘‘ that 1t was usual for both 
parties to kneel.” ‘‘ No,” rephed the priest, ‘‘this 1s God’s tribunal; I 
act here as his minister, and 1t is fitting that I should keep my seat, 
while your Highness kneels before me.”? Isabella, far from taking 
umbrage at the ecclesiastic’s arrogant demeanour, complied with 


* Some writers are inchned to view the Spanish Inquisition, in its origin, as little else 
than a political engime Guizot remarks of the tribunal, in one of his lectures, ‘‘ Elle 
contenait en germe ce qu'elle est devenue , mais elle ne l'état pas en commencant elle 
fut d’abord plus politique que pepe, et destinée & maitenir l’ordre plutét qua 
défendre la foi.” This statement is inaccurate in reference to Castile, where the facts do 
not warrant us in imputmg any other motive for its adoption than r ous zeal. The 

neral character of Ferdinand, as well as the circumstances under which it was intro- 
roti into Aragon, may justify the inference of a more worldly policy in its establishment 
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een was afterwards heard to say, ‘‘ This is the confessor that 
Wan oe 

Well had it been for the land, if the queen’s conscience had always 
been entrusted to the keeping of persons of such exemplary piety as 
Talavera. Unfortunately, in her early days, during the hfe-time of her 
brother Henry, that charge was committed to a Dominican monk, 

de Torquemada, a native of old Castile, subsequently raised to 
the rank of aa of Jeatinp Cruz ae i »s and oes to infamous 
immortaht e signal part whic ormed in the tragedy of the 
Taiguiaition: This man, who concealed eines pride under his onaatin 
weeds than might have furnished forth a convent of his order, was one 
of that class with whom zeal passes for religion, and who testify their 
zeal by a fiery persecution of those whose creed differs from ther own; 
who compensate for their abstinence from sensual indulgenee, by giving 
scope to those deadlier vices of the heart, pride, bigotry, and intolerance, 
whieh are no less opposed to virtue, and are far more extensively 
mischievous to society. This personage had earnestly laboured to infuse 
into Isabella’s young mind, to which his situation as her confessor gave 
him such ready access, the same spirit of fanaticism that glowed 1n his 
own. Fortunately this was greatly counteracted by her sound under- 
standing and natural kindness of heart. Torquemada urged her, or 
indeed, as 1s stated by some, extorted a promise, that, ‘‘ should she ever 
come to the throne, she would devote herself to the sok soar i of heresy, 
for the glory of God, and the exaltation of the Catholse faith.’? The 
tame was now arrived when this fatal promise was to be discharged. 

It 1s due to Isabella’s fame to state thus much 1n pallation of the 
unfortunate error into which she was led by her misguided zeal; an 
error so grave, that, hke a vem in some noble piece of statuary, it gives 
@ sinister expression to her otherwise unblemished character.t It was 
not until the queen had endured the repeated importunities of the clergy, 
particularly of those reverend persons in whom she most confided, 
seconded by the arguments of Ferdinand, that she consented to solicit 
from the pope a bull for the introduction of the Holy Office into Castile. 
Sixtus the Fourth, who at that time filled the pontifical chair, easily 
discerning the sources of wealth and influence which this measure opened 
to the court of Rome, readily comphed with the petstion of the sove- 
reigns, and expedited a bull bearing date November Ist, 1478, authoris- 
ing them to appoint two or three ecclesiastics inquisitors for the detection 
and suppression of heresy throughout their dominions. f 

The queen, however, still averse to violent measures, ended the 
operation of the ordinance until a more lement policy had been first 
tried. By her command, accordingly, the archbishop of Seville, cardinal 


* This anecdote is more characteristic of the order than the individual. Oviedo has 
oven a brief notice of this prelate, whose virtues raised him from the humblest condition 
the highest hot in the church, and gained him, to quote that writer’s words, the 
appellatu of ‘ sancto, 6 el buen arzobispo en toda fia.” 
¢ The uniform tenderness with which the most liberal Spanish writers of the present 
comparatively enlightened age, as Marina, Liorente, Clemencin, &c, regard the memory 
of Isabella, affords an honuurable testimony to the unsuspected in ty of her motives. 
Even in relation to the Inquisition, her countrymen would seem ing to draw a veil 
over her errors, or to excuse her b nga 
+ Much discrepancy exists in ves of Fulgar, Bernaldez, and other contem- 
ey ee in reference to the era of the establishment of the modern Inquisition. 
have elsewhere, resta on the 


followed Liorente, whose chronological accuracy, here and 
authentic documenta 
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Mendoza, drew up 2 catechism exhibiting the different points of the 
eatholic faith, and instructed the ol throughout his diocese to spare 
no pains in illummating the benighted Israelities, by means of friendly 
exhortation and a candid exposition of the true sao Bo of Christianity. * 
How far the spirit of these injunctions was complied with, amid the 
excitement then prevailing, may be reasonably doubted. There could 
be little doubt, however, that a report, made two years later, by a com-~ 
mission of ecclesiastics, with Alfonso de Ojeda at its head, respecting the 
oe of the reformation, would be necessarily unfavourable to the 
ews.f In consequence of this report, the papal provisions were enforced 
by the nomination, on the 17th of September, 1480, of two Dominican 
monks as inquisitors, with two other ecclesiastics, the one as assessor, 
and the other as procurator fiscal, with mstructions to proceed at once to 
Seville, and enter on the duties of their office. Orders were also issued 
to the authorities of the city to support the inquisitors by all the aid in 
their power. But the new institution, which has since become the 
miserable boast of the Castilians, proved so distasteful to them im its 
origin, that they refused any co-operation with 1ts ministers, and wndeed. 
opposed such delays and embarrassments, that, during the first years, it 
can scarcely be said to have obtained a footing m any other places in 
Andalusia than those belonging to the crown. ¢ 
On the 2nd of January, 1481, the court commenced operations by the 
publication of an edict, followed by several others, requiring all persons 
to aid in apprehending and accusing all such as vag might know or 
suspect to be guilty of heresy,§ and holding out the ulusory promise of 
absolution to such as should confess their errors within a limited period. 
As every mode of accusation, even anonymous, was invited, the number 
of victims multiplied so fast that the tribunal found it convement to 
remove its sittings from the convent of St. Paul, within the city, to the 
spacious fortress of Triana, in the suburbs.|| 
The presumptive pale by which the charge of Judaism was established 
against the accused are so curious, that a few of them may deserve 


* J find no contemporary authority for imputing to cardinal Mendoza an active agency 
in the establishment of the Inquisition, as 1s claimed for him by later writers, and 
especially his kinsman and biographer the canon Salazar de Mendoza The conduct of 
this eminent minister 1n this affsir seems, on the contrary, to have been equally politic 
and humane = The imputation of bigotry was not cast upon it until the age when bigotry 
was esteemed a virtue 

+ In the interim a caustic publication by a Jew appeared, containing strictures on the 
conduct of the administration, and even on the Christian rehgion, wluch was contro- 
verted at length by Talavera, afterwards archbishop of Granada. The scandal occasioned 
by this ill-timed production undoubtedly contributed to exacerbate the popular odium 
against the Israelites 

$ It is worthy of remark, that the famous cortes of Toledo, assembled but a short 
time previous to the above-mentioned ordinances, and which enacted severa] oppressive 
laws in relation to the Jews, made no allusion whatever to the proposed estab ent of 
a tribunal which was to be armed with such ternfic powers. 

§ This ordinance, in which Llorente discerns the first regular encroachment of the 
new tribunal on the civil jurisdiction, was aimed partly at the Andalusian nobility, who 
afforded a shelter to the Jewish fugitives Liorente has fallen mto the error, more than 
once, ot speaking of the count of Arcos, and marquis of Cadiz, as separate persons, The 
sensed of both titles was Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, who inherited the former of them 

om his father The latter(which he afterwards made so ulustrious in the Moorish wars) 
was conferred on him by Henry iV, being derived from the city of that name, which 
bad been from the crown. 

\ The historian of Seville quotes the Latin inscription on the of the edifice in 
which the sittings of the dread tiibunal were held Its conclu apostrophe to the 

is one that the persecuted might join 1m as heartily as their oppressors. ‘“‘ Exurge, 
» Judica causam tuam, capite nobis vulpes.” 
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notice. It was considered good evidence of the fact, if the prisoner wore 
better clothes or cleaner linen on the Jewish sabbath than on other days 
of the week ; if he had no fire in his house the preceding evening ; if he 
sat at table with Jews, or ate the meat of animals slaughtered by their 
hands, or drank a certain beverage held in much estamation by them; if 
he washed a corpse in warm water, or when dying turned his face to the 
wall; or finally, if he gave Hebrew names to his children; a provision 
most whimsically cruel, since, by a law of He the Second, he was 

hibited under severe penalties from giving them Christian names. 

e must have found it difficult to extricate himself from the horns of 
this dilemma. Such are a few of the circumstances, some of them purely 
accidental in their nature, others the result of early habit, which might 
well have continued after a sincere conversion to Chmstianity, and all 
of them trivial, on which capital accusations were to be alleged, and even 
satisfactorily established. 

The inquisitors, adopting the wily and tortuous policy of the ancient 
tribunal, proceeded with a despatch which shows that they could have 
paid hittle deference even to this affectation of legal form. On the 
sixth day of January six convicts suffered at the stake. Seventeen 
more were executed mn March, and a still greater number in the month 
following ; and by the 4th of November in the same year, no less than two 
hundred and eee individuals had been sacrificed in the autos da 
fe of Seville. Besdes these, the mouldering remains of many, who had been 
tried and convicted after their death, were torn up from their graves with 
a hyena-like ferocity which has disgraced no other court, GhrsGan or 
Pagan, and condemned to the common funeral pile. This was prepared 
on a spacious stone scaffold, erected in the suburbs of the city, with 
the statues of four prophets attached to the corners, to which the 
unhappy sufferers were bound for the sacrifice, and which the worthy 
curate of Los Palacios celebrates with much complacency as the spot 
‘‘ where heretics were burnt, and ought to burn as long as any can be 
*°Sfany of th ble for] a 

Many of the convicts were persons estimable for learning and probity; 
and aun these three clergymen are named, together with cde 
individuals filing judicial or bigh municipal stations. The sword of 
justice was observed, in particular, to strike at the wealthy, the least 
pardonable offenders in times of proscription. 

The plague which desolated Seville this year, ger off fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, asif in token of the wrath of Heaven at these 
enormities, did not palsy for a moment the arm of the Inquisition, which 
adjourning to Aracena, continued as indefatigable as before. A similar 
persecution went forward in other parts of the province of Andalusia ; 
so that within the same year, 1481, the number of the sufferers was 
computed at two thousand burnt alive, a still greater number in effigy, 
and seventeen thousand reconciled ; aterm which must not be under- 
stood by the reader to signify anything like a pardon or amnesty, but 


* The language of Bernaldez, as applied to the four statues of the quemadero, “en que los 
year ibese is so equivocal, that it led to some doubts whether he meant to assert 
that the persons to be burnt were enclosed in the statues, or fastened tothem Llorente’s 
gubsequent examination has led him to discard the first horrible supposition, which 
realised the fabled cruelty of Phalaris —This monument of fanaticism continued to dis- 
grace Seville till 1810, when it was removed in order to make room for the construction of 
a battery against the French. 
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only the commutation of a capital sentence for inferior penalties, as 
fines, civil incapacity, very generally confiscation of property, and 
not unfrequently imprisonment for hfe.* 

The Jews were astounded -by the bolt which had fallen so unexpectedly 
upon them. Some succeeded in making their escape to Granada, others 
to France, Germany, or Italy, where part appealed from the decisions 
of the Holy Office to the sovereign pontifft Sixtus the Fourth appears 
for a moment ,to have been touched with something like compunction ; 
for he rebuked the intemperate zeal of the inquisitors, and even menaced 
them with deprivation. But these feelings, 1t would seem, were but 
transient ; for, in 1483, we find the same pontiff quieting the scruples 
of Isabella respecting the appropriation of the confiscated property, and 
encouraging both sovereigns to proceed in the great work of urification, 
by an audacious reference to the example of Jesus Christ, who, says he, 
consolidated his kingdom on earth by the destruction of idolatry, and 
he concludes with imputing their successes in the Moorish war, upon 
which they had then entered, to them zeal for the faith, and promisin 
them the lke in future. In the course of the same year he expedited 
two briefs, appointing Thomas de Torquemada inquisitor-general of 
Castile and Aragon, and clothmg him with full poner to frame a new 
constitution for the Holy Office. (Aug. 2, and Oct. 17, 1483.) This 
was the origin of that termble tribunal, the Spanish or modern 
Inquisition, familiar to most readers whether of history or romance, 
which for three centuries has extended 1ts 1ron sway over the dominions 
of Spain and Portugal. 

Without going into details respecting the organisation of its various 
courts, which gradually swelled to thirteen during the present reign, I 
shall endeavour to exhibit the principles which regulated their pro- 
ceedings, as deduced. in part from the code digested under Torquemada, 
and partly from the practice which obtaimed during his supremacy.t{ 

Eduots were ordered to be published annually, on the first two 
Sundays mn Lent, throughout the churches, enjoining 1t as a sacred duty 
on all, who knew or suspected another to be guilty of heresy, to lodge 
information against him before the Holy Office; and the ministers of 


* L Marmeo diffuses the 2,000 capital executions over several years Hesums up the 
various severities of the Holy Office in the following gentle terms. ‘‘The church, who 1s 
the mother of mercy, and the fountain of charity, content with the imposition of penances, 
generously accords hfe to many who do not deserve it. Whilst those who persist obsti- 
nately in their errors, after bemg imprisoned on the testimony of trustworthy witnesses, 
she causes to be put to the torture, and condemned to the flames, some miserably perish, 
bewa their errors, and invoking the name of Christ, while others call upon that of 
Moses any, again, who sincerely repent, she, notwithstanding the hemousness of their 
transgressions, merely sentences to perpetual umprisonment /” Such were the tender mercies 
of the Spanish Inquisition 

+ Bernaldez states, that guards were poses at the gates of the eity of Seville, in order 
to prevent the emigration of the Jewish inhabitants, which indeed was forbidden under 
pon ofdeath. The tribunal, however, had greater terrors for them, and many succeeded 

effecting their escape 

t Over these subordinate tmbunals Ferdinand erected a court of supervision, with 
appellate jurisdiction, under the name of Council of the Supreme, consisting of the grand 
inquisitor as president, and three other ecclesiastics, two of them doctors of law The 
principal purpose of this new creation was to secure the interest of the crown in the 
confiscated pro , and to guard against the encroachment of the Inquisition on secular 

urisdiction. he expedition however wholly failed, because most of the questions 

rought before this court were determined by the principles of the canon law, of which 
the grand inquisitor was to be sole interpreter, the others having only, as it was termed, 
a ‘‘consultative voice.” 
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religion were instructed to refuse absolution to such as hesitated to 
comply with this, although the suspected person might stand in the 
relation of parent, child, husband, or wife. All accusations, anonymous, 
as wall as signed, were admitted ; 1t being qnly neoessary to specify the 
names of the witnesses, whose testimony was taken down in wntang by 
a seeretary, and afterwards read to them, which, unless the inaccuracies 
‘were so gross as to force themselves upon their attention, they seldom 
failed to confixm.* 
The accused, in the meantime, whose mysterious disappearance was 
haps the only public evidence of his arrest, was conveyed to the secret 
chambers of the Inquisition, where he was jealously excluded from 
intercourse with all, save a priest of the Romish Church and his jailer, 
both of whom might be dy lohan as the spies of the tmbunal. tn this 
desolate condition, the unfortunate man, cut off from external communi- 
cation and all cheering sympathy or support, was kept for some time in 
ignorance even of the nature of the charges preferred against him; and 
at length, instead of the omginal process, was favoured only with 
extracts from the depositions of the witnesses, so garbled as to conceal 
every possible clue to their name and quality. With still greater unfair- 
ness, no mention whatever was made of such testimony as had arisen, in 
the course of the examination, 1n his own favour. Counsel was indeed 
allowed from a let presented by his judges. But this privilege availed 
little, since the parties were not permitted to confer together, and the 
advocate was furnished with no other sources of information than what 
had been granted to his client. To add to the injustice of these proceed- 
ings, every discrepancy 1n the statements of the witnesses was converted 
into a separate share against the prisoner, who thus, mstead of one 
crime, stood accused of several. This, taken 1n connexion with the 
concealment of time, place, and circumstance in the accusations, created 
such embarrassment, that, unless the accused was possessed of unusual 
acuteness and presence of mind, it was sure to involve him, in his 
attempts to expiain, in mextricable contradiction. 
if prisoner refused to confess his guilt, or, as was usual, was 
suspected of evasion, or an attempt to conceal the truth, he was sub- 
jected to the torture. This, which was administered in the deepest 
vaults of the Inquisition, where the cries of the victum caquid fall on no 
ear save that of his tormentors, is admitted by the secretary of the Holy 
Office, who has furnished the most authentic report of its transactions, 
not to have been exaggerated in any of the numerous narratives which 
have dragged these subterranean horrors into se If the intensity of 
pain extorted a confession from the sufferer, he was expected, if he 
survived, which did not always happen, to confirm it on the next day. 
Should he refuse to do this, his mutilated members were condemned to a 
repetition of the same sufferings, untal his obstinacy (it should rather 
have been termed his heroism) might be vanquished.t Should the rack, 


* The witnesses were questioned in such general terms, that they were even were in 

rance of the particular matter res ng which they were expected to testify. Thus, 

ot Birt asked. ‘‘if they knew = which bad been said or done peroneal fs the 

lic fuith, and the interests of the tribunal.” Their answers often o & new 

scout to the Judges, and thus, in the language of Montanus, ‘‘brought more fishes into 

we benduenk teeatadl of Philip I1., the tition of torture mm the same process 
aseu S on . repe' ° 

was strictly prohibited to the inquisitora. But they, making use of a sophiam worthy 
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however, prove ineffectual to force a confession of his guilt, he was so 
far from bejug considered as having established his mnocence, that, with 
a barbarity unknown to any eaiaaal where the torture has been admitted, 
and which of itself proves its utter incompetency to the ends 1t proposes, 
he was not unfrequently convicted on the depositions of the witnesses. 
At the conclusion of this mock trial, the | seer er was again returned 
to his dungeon, where, without the blaze of a single faggot to dispel the 
cold, or illummate the darkness of the long winter night, he was left in 
unbroken silence to await the doom which was to consign him to an 
ignominious death, or a life scarcely less 1gnominious. * 

The proceedings of the tribunal, as I have stated them, were plainly 
characterised throughout by the most flagrant imjustice and mhumanz 
to the accused. Instead of presuming his innocence until his guilt he 
been established, 1t acted on exactly the opposite principle. Instead of 
affording him the protection accorded by every other judicature, and 
especially demanded in his forlorn situation, 1t used the most msidious 
arts to circumvent and to crush him. He had no remedy against malice 
or misapprehension on the part of his accusers, or the witnesses against 
him, who might be his bitterest enemies; since they were never revealed 
to, nor confronted with, the prisoner, nor subjected to a cross-examima- 
tion, which can best expose error or wilful collusion in the evidence.t 
Even the poor forms of justice recognised m this court might be readily 
dispensed with, as 1ts proceedings were impenetrably shrouded from the 
Pens eye by the appalling oath of secresy imposed on all, whether 

unctionaries, witnesses, or prisoners, who entered within its precincts, 

The last, and not the least odious feature of the whole, was the con- 
nexion established between the condemnation of the accused and the 
interests of his yudges ; since the confiscations, which were the uniform 
penalties of heresy,{ were not permitted to flow into the royal exchequer, 
until they had first discharged the expenses, whether in the shape of 
salaries or otherwise, incident to the Holy Office.§ 


of the arch-fiend himself, contrived to evade this law, by pretending, after each new 
infliction of punishment, that they had only suspended, and not terminated, the 
torture 

* I shall the reader the description of the various modes of torture, the rack, 
fire, and pulley, practised by the inquisitors, which have been so often detauled in the 
doleful narratives of such as have had the fortune to escape with life from the of 
the tribunal. If we are to believe Liorente, these barbanties have not been for 
along time. Yet some recent -tatements are at variance with this assertion. 

+ The prisoner had indeed the mght of challengmg any witness on the ground of per- 
sonal enmity But as he was kept in ignorance of the names of the witnesses employed 
against him, and as even, if he conjectured mght, the de of enmity competent to set 
aside testimony was to be determmed by his judges, it is evident that his privilege of 
challenge was lara nugatory 

3} Confiscation long been decreed as the punishment of convicted heretics by the 
statutes of Castile The avarice of the present system, however, 1s exemplitied by the 
fact, that those who cuntessed and sought absolution within the briet term of grace 
allowed by the inquisitors trom the publication of their edict, were hable to arbitrary 
oe and those who conressed after that period, escaped with nothing short of con- 

cution, 

§ It is easy to discern, in of the odious scheme of the Inquisition, the 
contrivance of the monks, a olka. 0 men cut off by their profession from the usual 
sympathies of social life, and who, accustomed to the tyranny of the confessional, aimed 
at establishing the same jurisdiction ever thoughts which secular tribunals have wisely 
confined to actions. Time, instead of softening, gave increased harshness to the features 
of the new system. The most humane provisions were constantly evaded in practice ; 
and the toils for ensnaring the victim were so ingeniously multiplied, that few, very few, 
were permitted to escape without some censure Not more than one i he 
Liorente, in one or perhaps two thousand processes, previous to the time of Philip I 
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The last scene in this dismal tragedy was the act of farth (auto da fe), 
the most imposing spectacle, probably, which has been witnessed since 
the ancient Roman triumph, and which, as intimated by a Spanish 
writer, was intended, somewhat profanely, to represent the terrors of 
the Day of Judgment.* The proudest grandees of the land, on this 
occasion, putting on the sable livery of familiars of the Holy Office, and 

i ohott its banners, condescended to act as the escort of its 
ministers ; while the ceremony was not unfrequently countenanced by 
the royal presence. It should be stated, however, that neither of these 
acts of condescension, or, more properly, humiliation, were witnessed 
until a period posterior to the present reign. The effect was further 
heightened by the concourse of eccleszastics m their sacerdotal robes, 

the pompous ceremonial which the church of Rome knows so well 
how to display on fittung occasions, and which was intended to conse- 
crate, as 1t were, this bloody sacrifice by the authority of a religion 
which has expressly declared that 1t desires mercy and not sacrifice.t 

The most 1mportant actors in the scene were the unfortunate convicts, 
who were now disgorged for the first time from the dungeons of the 
tribunal. They were clad in coarse woollen garments, styled san-benztos, 
brought close round the neck, and descending hke a frock down to the 
knees.{ These were of a yellow colour, embroidered with a scarlet cross, 
and well garnished with figures of devils and flames of fire, which, 
typical of the heretic’s destiny hereafter, served to make him more 
odious in the eyes of the superstitious multitude.§ The greater part of 
the sufferers were condemned to be reconciled, the manifold meanings of 
which soft phrase have been already explained. Those who were to be 
relazred, as it was called, were delivered over, as impenitent heretics, to 
the secular arm, 1n order to expiate their offence by the most painful of 
deaths, with the consciousness still more painful, that they were to leave 


received entire absolution. So that it came to be proverbial that all who were not roasted, 
were at least singed 


“ Devant I’Inquisition, quand on vient & ies 
8&1 Von ne sort roti, l’on sort au moins flambé.” 


* Every reader of Tacitus and Juvenal will remember how early the Chnstians were 
condemned to endure the penalty of fire Perhaps the earliest mstance of burnmg to 
death for he in modern times occurred under the reign of Robert of France, in the 
early part of the eleventh century Paramo, as usual, finds authonty for mnquisitoiial 
autos da fe, where one would least expect 1t, in the New Testament Among other 
examples, he quotes the remark of James and John, who, when the village of Samana 
refused to admit Christ within its walls, would have called down fire from heaven to 
consume the inhabitants. ‘‘Lo!” says Paramo, ‘‘ fire, the punishment of heretics, for 
the Samaritans were the heretics of those times ” The worthy father omits to add the 
impressive rebuke of our Saviour to his over-zealous disciples “Ye know not what 
sonar cep of Spirit yeare of. The Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them 

+ The inquisitors, after the celebration of an auto da fe at Guadaloupe in 1485, wishing 

bably to justify these bloody executions in the eyes of the people, who had not yet 
me familiar th them, solicited a sign from the Virgin (whose shrine in that place 
is noted all over Spain) in testimony of her approbation of the Holy Office heir 
peudon was answered by such a profusion of miracles, that Dr Francis Sanctius de la 
mte, who acted aa acribe on the occasion, became out of breath, and after recording 
sixty, gave up in d , unable to keep pace with their marvellous “he bapa 
San bento, to Liorente, 18 a corruption of saco bendito, being name given 
to the dresses worn by penitents previously to the thirteenth century 

§ Voltaire remarks that “An Asiatic, arriving at Madrid on the day of an auto da fe, 
would doubt whether it were a festival, religious celebration, sacrifice, or massacre ,—it is 
aliofthem. They reproach Montezuma with sacrificing human captives to the gods.— 
What would he have said had he witnessed an auto da fe?” 
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behind them names branded with infamy, and families involved in 
irretrievable ruin.* 

It is remarkable, that a scheme so monstrous as that of the Inquisition, 
presenting the most effectual barrier, probably, that was ever opposed 
to the progress of knowledge, should have been revived at the alas of 
the fifteenth century, when the hght of civilisation was rapidly advancing 
over every part of Europe. It is more remarkable, that it should have 
occurred in Spain, at this time under a government which had displayed 
great religious independence on more than one occasion, and whi d 
paid uniform regard to the rights of 1ts subjects, and pursued. a generous 
policy in reference to their intellectual culture. Where, we are tempted 
to ask, when we behold the persecution of an imnocent industrious 
people for the crime of adhesion to the faith of their ancestors, where 
was the charity which led the old Castilian to reverence valour and 
virtue in an mfidel, though an enemy? Where the chivalrous self- 
devotion which led an Aragonese monarch, three centuries before, to 

ve away his life in defence of the persecuted sectaries of Provence ?P 

here the independent spirit which prompted the Castilian nobles, during 
the very last reign, to reject with scorn the purposed interference of the 
pope himself in their concerns, that they were now reduced to bow their 
necks to a few frantic pnests, the members of an order which, in Spain 
at least, was quite as conspicuous for ignorance as intoleranceP ‘True 
indeed the Castahans, and the Aragonese subsequently still more, gave 
such evidence of their aversion to the mstitution, that 1t can hardly be 
belneved the clergy would have succeeded in fastening 1t upon them, 
had they not availed themselves of the popular prejudices against the 
Jews.f Providence, however, permitted that the suffermgs, thus heaped 
on the heads of this unfortunate people, should be requited in full 
measure to the nation that intheted them. The fires of the Inquisition, 
which were lighted exclusively for the Jews, were destined eventually 
to consume their oppressors. They were still more deeply avenged in 
the moral influence of this tmbunal, which, eating hke a pestilent 
canker into the heart of the monarchy, at the very time when 1t was 
ae a most goodly promise, left it at length a bare and sapless 
tr . 

Notwithstanding the persecutions under Torquemada were confined 
almost wholly to the Jews, his activity was such as to furnish abundant 
precedent, 1n regard to forms of proceeding for his successors ; 1f, indeed, 
the forms may be apphed to the conduct of trials so summary, that the 


* The government, at least, cannot be charged with remissness in promoting this. I 
find two ordinances 1n the royal collection of pragmd/icas, dated in September, 1501 (there 
must be some error in the date of one of them), mhibiting, under pam of confiscation of 
property, such as had been reconciled, and their children by the mother’s side, and grand- 
children by the father’s, from holding any office in the privy council, courts of Justice, or 
in the municipalities, or any other place of trust or honour They were also excluded 
from the vocations of notaries, surgeons, and apothecaries, This was visiting the sins of 
the fathers, to an extent unparalleled in modern legislation The sovereigns might find 
@ precedent in a law of Sylia, excluding the children of the proscribed Romans from 
political honours, thus indignantly noticed by Sallust ‘Quin solus omnium, post 
memoriam hominum, supplicia in post futuros composuit, quis prius inyurwa quam via 
certa esset 

+ The Aragonese, as we shall see hereafter, made a manly though meffectual resistance, 
from the first, to the mtroduction of the Inquisition among them by Ferdinand. In 
Castile, its enormous abuscs provoked the spirited interposition of the legislature at the 
commencement of the following reign. But it was then too late. 

BY 
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tribunal of Toledo alone, under the superintendence of two inquisitora, 
re Se of three thousand three hundred and twenty-seven processes in 
ittle more than a year.* The number of gonvicts was greatly swelled 
by the blunders of the Dominican monks, who acted as qualificators, or 
interpreters of what constituted heresy, and whose ignorance led them 
frequently to condemn, as heterodux, propositions actually derived from 
the fathers of the church. The prisoners for hfe, alone, became so 
numerous, that it was necessary to assign them their own houses as the 
places of their incarceration. 

The data for an accurate calculation of the number of victims sacri- 
ficed by the Inquisition during this reign are not very satisfactory. 
From such as exist, however, Llorente has been led to the most frightful 
results. He computes that, during the a aie years of Torquemada’s 
ministry, there were no less than 10,220 burnt, 6,860 condemned, and 
burnt in effigy as absent or dead, and 97,321 reconciled by various other 
penances; afiording an average of more than 6,000 convicted persons 
annually.f In this enormous sum of human misery is not included the 
multitude of orp who, from the confiscation of their paternal in- 
heritance, were turned over to indigence and vice.{ Many ofthe reconciled 
were afterwards sentenced as relapsed ; and the curate of Los Palacios 

resses the charitable wish, that ‘‘the whole accursed race of Jews, 
e and female, of twenty years of age and upwards, might be purified 
with fire and faggot !”’§ 

The vast apparatus of the Inquisition involved so heavy an expen- 
diture, that a very small sum, comparatively, found its way into the 
exchequer, to counterbalance the great detriment resulting to the state 
from the sacrifice of the most active and skilful part of its population, 
All temporal interests, however, were held light in comparison with the 
purgation of the land from heresy; and such augmentations as the 
revenue did receive, we are assured, were conscientiously devoted to 
pious purposes, and the Moorish war !]| 

The Roman see, during all this tame, conducting itself with its usual 
duplicity, contrived to make a gainful traffic by the sale of dispensations 


*.In Seville, with probably no greater sp’ eins a in 1482, 21,000 processes were dis- 
posed of. These were the first fruits of the Jewish heresy, when Torquemada, although 
an inguisitor, had nbt the supreme control of the tribunal. 

t tlorante afterwards reduces this estimate to 8,800 burnt, 96,504 otherwise punished ; 
the diocese of Cuenga bemg comprehended in that of Murcia. Zurita says, that, by 1520 
the Inquisition of Seville had sentenced more than 4,000 persons to be burnt, and 80, 006 
to ather punishments. Another author, whom he quotes, carries up the estimute of the 
total condemned by this single tribunal, within the same term of time, to 100,000 

{ By an article of the primitive instructions, the in. uisitvrs were required to set apart 
a small portion of the confiscated estates for the education and Christian nurture of minora, 
children of the condemned Llorente says, that, in the immense number of processes 
which he had occamon to consult, he met with no instance of their attention to fate of 
these unfortunate orphans! 

$ chs waged war upon freedom of thought in every form. In 1490 he caused 
several Hebrew bibles to be apenas burnt, and, some time after, more than 6,000 volumes 
of Oriental learning, on the imputation of Judaism, sorcery, or heresy, at the autus da fe 
of manca, the very nursery of science. This may remind one of the similar sentence 

by ce Barrientos, another Dominican, about fifty years before, upon the 

ks of the quis of Villena. Fortaumately for the dawning hterature of Spain, Isabella 

did not, as was done by her successors, commit the censorship of the press to the judges of 

the anne Office, notwithstanding such occasional assumption of power by the grand 
r 


The prodigious desolation of the land may be inferred from the estimates, although 
somewhat discordant, of deserted houses in Andalusia. Garibay puts these at three, 
Pulgar at four, L. Marinoo as high as five thousand. 
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from the penalties incurred by such as fell under the ban of the In- 
quisition, provided they were rich enough to bey for them, and 
afterwards revoking them, at the instance of the Castilian court. 
Meanwhile, the odium excited by the unsparmng rigour of Torquemada 
raised up 80 many accusations inst him, that he was thrice compelled 
to send an agent to Rome to defend his cause before the pontiff; untu, 
at length, Alexander the Sixth, in 1494, moved by these reiterated 
complaints, appointed four coadjutors, out of a pretended regard to the 
infirmities of his age, to share with him the burdens of his office. 

This personage, who is entitled to so high a rank among those who 
have been the authors of unmixed evil to their species, was ‘permitted 
to reach a very old age, and to die quietly in his bed. Yet he lived in 
such constant apprehension of assassination, that he is said to have 
ro sp seo ‘unicorn’s horn always on his table, which was imagined 
to have the power of detecting and neutralising poisons; while, for the 
more complete protection of his person, he was allowed an escort of 

horse and two hundred foot in his progresses through the kingdom. 
‘his man’s zeal was of such an extravagant character, that 1t may 
almost shelter itself under the name of insanity. His history may be 
thought to prove, that, of all human infirmities, or rather vices, there 
is none productive of more extensive mischief to society than fanaticism. 
The opposite principle ot atheism, which refuses to recognise the most 
important sanctions to virtue, does nut necessarily imply any destitution 
of just moral perceptions, that 1s, of a power of discrimimating between 
right and wrong, in its disciples. But tanaticism 1s so tar subversive of 
the most established principies of morality, that, under the dangerous 
maxim, ‘*‘For the advancement of the taith, all means are lawful,” 
which Tasso has nghtly, though perhaps undesignedly, derived from the 
spirits of hell, 1t not only excuses, but enjoins the commission of the 
most revolting crimes, us a sacred duty. ‘The more repugnant, indeed, 
such crimes may be to natural feeling, or public sentiment, the greater 
their merit from the sacrifice which the commission of them involves. 
Many a bioody page of history attests the fact, that fanaticism, armed 
with power, 1s the so.est evil which can befall a nation. 


Don Juan Antonio Liorente is the only writer who has succeeded in completely lfting 
the vel from the dread mysteries of the Inyguizition It 18 obvious how very few could be 
competent to this task, sinve the proceedings of the Holy Office were shrouded in suck. 
impenetrable secrecy, that even the prisoners who were arraigned before it, as has been 
already stated, were kept in ignorance of their own processes Even such ofits function- 
aries as have at different times pretended to give its transactions to the world, have con- 
tined themselves to an historical outline, with meagie notices of such parts of ite ternal 
discipline as might be sately disclosed to gr ae eaee 

Morente was secretary to the tribunal of Madrid from 1790 to 1792. His official station 
consequently afforded him every facility for an acquamtance with the most recondite 
afiairs of the Inquisition , and, on its suppression at the close of 1808, he devoted several 
years to a careful investigation of the registers of the tribunals both of the capital and 
the provinces, as well as ot such other original documents contained within their archives 
as had not hitherto been opened to the ight of day In the progress of his work he has 
anatomised the most odious features of the institution with unsparing severity , and his 
reflectaons are warmed with a generous and enhghtened spirit, certaily not to have been 
ag Yl ps in an exinquisitor The ment of his immense mass of materials is 
indeed somewhat faulty, and the work might be re-cast in a more popular form, especially 
by means of a copious retrenchment. ith all ita subordimate detects, however, 1t is 
entitled to the credit of bemg the most, indeed the only, authentic history of the Modern 
Inquisition , exhibiting its mimutest torms of practice, and the insidious policy by which 
they were directed, from the origin of the institution down to its ae abolition 

L 
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It well deserves to be studied, as the record of the most humiliating triumph which 
fanaticism has ever been able to obtain over human reason, and that too during the mogt 
civilised penods, and in the most civilised portion of the world The persecutions 
endured by the unfortunate author of the work, prove that the embers of fanatacisxa 
may be rekindled too easily, even in the present century. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


REVIEW OF THE POLITICAL AND INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF THE SPANISH ARABS PREVIOUS 
TO THE WAR OF GRANADA. 


Conquest of Spnin by the Arabs—Cordovan Empire—High Civilisation and Prosperity— 
ts dismemberment—Kingdom of Granada—Luxurious and chivalrous character— 
Literature of the Spanish Arabs—Progress m Science—Histonrical Ments—Useful 
Discoveries—-Poetry and Romance— Influence on the Spaniards 


We have now arrived at the commencement of the famous war of 
Granada, which terminated in the subversion of the Arabian empire in 
Spain, after 1t had subsisted for nearly eight centuries, and with the 
consequent restoration to the Castilian crown of the fairest portion of 
its ancient domain. In order to a better understanding of the character 
of the Spanish Arabs, or Moors, who exercised an important imfluence 
on that of their Christian neighbours, the present chapter will be devoted 
to a consideration of their previous history in the Peninsula, where they 
probably reached a higher deuce of civilisation than in any other part 
of the world. 

It 1s not necessary to dwell upon the causes of the brilliant successes 
of Mahometanism at its outset,—the dextenty with which, unlike all 
other religions, it was raised upon, not against, the principles and pre- 
judices of preceding sects, the mihtary spirit and discipline which it 
established among all classes, so that the multifarious nations who em- 
braced it assumed the appearance of one vast well-ordered camp, * the 
union of ecclesiastical with crvil authority imtrusted to the caliphs, 
which enabled them to control opmions as absolutely as the Roman 
pontiffs, mm their despotic hour, + or lastly, the peculiar adaptation of 


* The Koran, 1n addition to the repeated assurances of Paradise to the martyr who falls 
in battle, contains the regulations of a precise military code Mulitary service in some 
shape or other 1s exac from all. The terms to be prescribed to the enemy and the 
vanquished, the division of the spu:l, the seasons of lawful truce, the conditions on which 
the com perae small number of exempts are permitted to remain at home, are 
accurately defined. When the algeked, or Mahometan Crusade, which in its general 
design and immunities bore a close resemblance to the Chrstian, was preached m tho 
mosgue, every true believer was bound to repair to the standard of his chief ‘‘ The holy 
war,”’ says one of the early Saracen generals, ‘‘is the ladder of Paradise The Apostle of 
God styled himseif the son of the sword. He loved the repose in the shadow of pangpre 
and on the field of battle ” 

+ The successors caliphs or vicars, as they were styled, of Mahomet, represented both 
his spiritual and temporal authority Their office involved almost equally ecclesiastical 
and military functions It was their duty to lead the army in battle, and on the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. They were to preach a sermon, and offer up pubhe prayers in the mosques 
every Friday Many of their prerogatives resemble those assumed anciently by the popes, 
They conferred investitures on the Moslem princes by the symbol of a ring, a sword, o1 a 
standard. They complimented them with the titles of ‘‘ defender of the faith,” ‘‘column 
of religion,” and the hke The proudest potentate held the bridle of their muies, and 
paid his homage by touching their threshold with his forehead. The authority of the 
ealiphs was in this manner founded on opimion no less than on power, and their ordinances 
however frivolous or iniquitous in themselves, bemg enforced, as it were, by a divine 
emmction, became laws which it was sacrilege to disobey. 
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the doctrines of Mahomet to the character of the wild tribes among 
whom they were preached.* It 1s sufficient to say, that these latter, 
within a century after the coming of their apostle, having succeeded in 
establishing their religion over vast regions in Asia, and on the northern 
shores of Africa, arrived before the Straits of Gibraltar, which, though 
a temporary, were destined to prove an imeffectual bulwark for 
Christendom. 

The causes which have been currently assigned for the invasion and 
conquest of Spain, even by the most credible modern historians, have 
scarcely any foundation in contemporary records. The true causes are 
to be found m the mech spoils offered by the Gothic monarchy, and in 
the thirst of enterprise m the Saracens, which their long uninterrupted 
career of victory seems to have sharpened rather than satisfied.t The 
fatal battle which terminated with the slaughter of King Roderec and 
the flower of his nobility, was fought in the summer of 711, on a plam 
washed by the Guadalete near Xerez, about two leagues distant trom 
Cadiz.t The Goths appear never to have afterwards rallied under one 
head, but their broken detachments made many a gallant stand m such 
strong positions as were afforded throughout the kingdom, so that 
nearly three years elapsed before the final achievement ot the conquest. 
The policy of the conquerors, after making the requisite allowance for 
the evils necessarily attending such an invasion,§ may be considered 


* The character of the Arabs before the mtroduction of Islam, like that of most rude 
nations, 18 to be gathered fiom their national songs and romances The poems suspended 
at Mecca, familiar to us in the elegant version of Sir Wiliam Jones, and still more the 
recent translation of ‘‘ Antar,” a composition indeed of the age of Al Raschid, but wholly 
devoted to the primitive Bedouins, present us with a lively picture of their peculiar habits, 
which, notwithstanding the influence of a tempolary civilisation, may be thought to 
bear great resemblance to those of their descendants at the present day 

t Startling as it may be, the1e 1s scarcely a vestige of any of the particulars, circum- 
stantially narrated by the nation1il historians as the immediate causes of the subversion of 
Spain, to be found m the chronicles of the period No intimation of the persecution, or 
of the treason, of the two sons of Witiza 1s to be met with 1n any Spanish writer, as far as 
I know, until nearly two centumnes after the conquest, none earler than this, of the 
defection of Archbishop Oppas, durmg the fatal conflict near Xerez, and none of the 
tragical amours of Roaeric and the revenge of Count Julian, before the wniters of 
the thirteenth century Nothing indeed can be more jJejune than the original narratives of 
the invasion. The continuation of the Chionicon del Biclarense, and the Chronicon de 
Isidoro Pacense or de Beja, which are contained 1n the voluminous collection of Florez, 
affoid the only histories contemporary with the event. Conde is mistaken 1n his assertion 
that the work of Isidore de Beja was the only narrative written during that penod 
Spain had not the pen of a Bede or an Eginhait to describe the memorable catastrophe 
But the few and meagre touches of contemporary chroniclers have left ample scope for 
coujectural history which has been most industriously improved 

The reports, according to Conde, greedily circulated among the Saracens, of the magnifi- 
cence and general prosperity of the Gothic monarchy, may sufficiently account for its 
invasion by an enemy flushed with uninterrupted conquests, and whose fanatical ambition 
was well illustrated by one of their own generals, who, on reaching the western extremity 
ot Africa, plunged his horse into the Atlantic, and sighed for other shores on which to 
plant the ers of Islam. 

t The laborious diligence of Masdeu may be thought to have settled the epoch, about 
which so much learned dust has been raised. The fourteenth volume of his “ Histona 
Critica de Espafia y de la Cultura Espajiola” contams an accurate table, by which the 
muinutest dates ot the Mahometan lunar year are adjusted by those of the Christian era 
The fall of Roderic on the field of battle 1s attested by both the domestic chroniclers of that 
period, as well as by the Saracens The tales ofthe ivorvand marble chariot, of the gallant 
steed Orelia, and magnificent vestments of Roderic discovered after the fight on the banks 
of the Guadelete, of his probable escape and subsequent seclusion among the mountains of 
Portugal, which have been thought worthy of Spamish history, have found a much more 
appropriate place in their romantic national ballads, as well as in the more elaborate 
productions of Scott and Southey 

§ ‘‘ Whatever curses,” says ab eyewitness, whose meagre diction 1s quickened on this 
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liberal. Such of the Christians as chose, were permitted to remain in 
the conquered territory in undisturbed possession of their property 
They were allowed to worship in their own way ; to be governed, within 
prescribed limits, by their own laws; to fill certain civil offices, and 
serve in the army; their women were invited to intermarry with the 
conquerors; * and, in short, they were condemned to no other legal 
badge of servitude than the payment of somewhat heavier imposts than 
those exacted from their Mahometan brethren. It 1s true the Christians 
were occasionally expesed to suffermg from the caprices of despotism, 
and, it may be added, of popular fanaticism.t But, on the whole, 
their condition may sustam an advantageous comparison with that of 
any Christian people under the Mussulman dominion of later times, and 
aftords a striking contrast with that of our Saxon ancestors after the 
Norman conquest, which suggests an obvious parallel in many of its 
circumstances to the Saracens. 

After the further progress of the Arabs in Europe had been checked 
by the memorable defeat at Tours, their energies, no longer allowed to 
expand im the career of conquest, recoiled on themselves, and speedily 

uced the dismemberment of their overgrown empire. Spain was the 

st of the provinces which fell off. The family of Omeya, under whom 

this revolution was effected, contanued to occupy her throne as mde- 

pendent princes from the middle of the eighth to the close of the 

eleventh century, a period which forms the most honourable portion of 
her Arabian annals. 

The new government was modelled on the eastern caliphate. Freedom 
shows itself under a boca of forms; while despotism, at least in the 
institutions founded on the Koran, seems to wear but one. The 
sovereign was the depository of all power, the fountain of honour, the 
sole arbiter of life and fortune. He styled himself ‘‘Commander of the 
Faithful,” and, hke the Calhphs of the East, assumed an entire spiritual 
as well as temporal supremacy. The country was distributed into six 
capttanias, or provinces, each under the admunistration of a walt, or 

vernor, with subordinate officers, to whom was intrusted a more 
immediate jurisdiction over the cities. The immense authonty and 

retensions of these petty satraps became a fruitful source of rebellion in 
ter times. The caliph administered the government with the advice 
of his mexuar, or council of state, composed of his principal cadis and 
hagibs, or secretaries. The office of prime minister, or chief hagib, 
corresponded, in the nature and variety of its functions, with that of a 
Turkish grand vizier. The caliph reserved to himself the mght of 


cecasion into someth like sublimity, ‘‘ whatever curses, were denounced the 
prophets of old against Jerusalem, whatever fell upon ancient Babylon, whatever ries 
ome inflicted upon the glorions aioe nd of the martyrs, all these were visited upon the 
once happy and but now desolated Spain ’ 
* The frequency of this alhance may be inferred from an extraordinary, though, doubt- 
less, extravugaut statement cited by Zurita The ambassadors ot James II of Aragon, in 


1811, represented to the rr diaghi pontiff, Clement V , that of the 200,000 souls, which 
i pie somecees the population of Granada, there were not more than 500 of pure Moorish 
escen : 


+ The famous persecutions of Cordova under the reigns of Abderrahman II and his 
which, to judge from the tone of Castilian writers, might vie with those of Nero an 
Diocle are admitted by Morales to have occasioned the destruction of only forty indi- 
ieee pes of these unhappy pat sohcited the crown of sagasly, Lipa py, So open 

on of the ometan laws are given 
sae on usages. The details are given by tenth 
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selecting his successor from among his numerous y; and this 
adoption was immediately ratified by an oath of allegiance to the heir 
apparent from the principal officers of state. 

he princes of the blood, instead of peng commen: as in Turkey, to 
waste their youth in the seclusion of the m, were intrusted to the 
care of learned men, to be instructed in the duties befitting their station. 
They were encouraged to visit the academies, which were icularly 
celebrated in Cordova, where they mingled in disputation, frequently 
carried. away the prizes of poetry and eloquence. Their riper years 
exhibited such fruits as were to be expected from their early education. 
The race of the Omeyades need not shrink from a comparison with an 
other dynasty of equal length in modern Europe. Many of them am 
their leisure with poetical composition, of which numerous examples are 
preserved in Conde’s History; and some left elaborate works of learning, 
which have maintained a permanent reputation with Arabian scholars. 
Their long reigns, the first ten of which embrace a period of two centuries 
and a half, their peaceful deaths, and unbroken line of succeseion im the 
same family for so many years, show that their authority must have 
been founded in the affections of their subjects. Indeed, they seem, 
with one or two exceptions, to have ruled over them with a trul 
patriarchal sway ; and, on the event of their deaths, the people, bathe 
im tears, are described as accompanying their rehes to the tomb, where 
the ceremony was concluded with a public eulogy on the virtues of the 
deceased, by his son and successor. This pleasing moral picture affords 
a strong contrast to the sanguinary scenes which so often attend the 
transmission of the sceptre from one generation to another among the 
nations of the East. 

The Spanish caliphs supported a large military force, frequently keep- 
ing two or three armies in the field at the same time. e flower of 
these forces was a body-guard, gradually raised to twelve thousand 
men, one third of them Christians, superbly equipped, and officered b 
members of the royal family. Their feuds with the eastern caliphs an 
the Barbary pirates required them also to maintain a respectable navy, 
which was fitted out from the numerous dock-yards that lined the coast 
from Cadiz to Tarragona. 

The munificence of the Omeyades was most ostentatiously displayed 
in their public edifices, palaces, mosques, hospitals, and in the construc- 
tion of commodious quays, fountains, bridges, and aqueducts, which, 
penetrating the sides of the mountains, or sweeping on lofty arches across 
the valleys, rivalled in their proportions the monuments of ancient 
Rome. These works, which were scattered more or less over all the 
provinces, contributed especially to the embellishment of Cordova, the 
capital of the empire. The delightful situation of this city in the midst 
of a cultivated plain washed by the waters of the Guadalquivir, made it 
very early the favourite residence of the Arabs, who loved to surround 
their houses, even in the cities, with groves and refreshing fountains, so 
delightful to the imagination of a wanderer of the desert. The publie 
squares and private court-yards sparkled with jets d'eau, fed by copious 
streams from the Sierra Morena, which, besides supplying nine hundred 

ublic baths, were conducted into the interior of the edifices, where they 
diffused a teful coolness over the sleeping apartments of their 
luxurious inhabitants. 
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Without adverting to that magnificent freak of the caliphs, the con- 
struction of the palace of Azahra, of which not a vestige now remains, 
we may form a sufficient notion of the taste and magnificence of this era 
from the remains of the far-famed mosque, now the cathedral of 
Cordova. This building, which still covers more ground than any other 
church in Christendom, was esteemed the third in sanctity by the 
Mahometan world, being inferior only to the Alaksa of Jerusalem and 
the temple of Mecca. Most of its ancient glories have indeed long since 
departed. The rich bronze which embossed its gates, the myriads of 
lamps which uluminated its aisles, have disappeared, and its imterior 
root of odoriferous and curiously carved coe has been cut up into 
guitars and snuff-boxes. But its thousand columns of variegated marble 
still remain, and its general dimensions, notwithstandimg some loose 
assertions to the contrary, seem to be much the same as they were in the 
time of the Saracens. European critics, however, condemn its most 
elaborate beauties as ‘‘heavy and barbarous.” Its celebrated portals 
are pronounced ‘‘ diminutive, and in very bad taste”? Its throng of 
pillars gives 1t the air of ‘‘a park rather than a temple,” and the whole 
is made still more incongruous by the unequal length of their shafts, 
being grotesquely compensated by a proportionate variation of size in 
their bases and capitals, rudely fashioned after the Cormthian order. 

But if all this gives a contemptible idea of the taste of the Saracens at this 
period, which indeed, in architecture, seems to have been far inferior to 
that of the later princes of Granada, we cannot but be astonished at the 
adequacy of their resources to carry such magnificent designs into 
execution. Their revenue, we are told m explanation, amounted to 
eight millions of mitcales of gold, or nearly six millions sterling. a 
sum fifteen-fold greater than that which William the Conqueror, in the 
subsequent century, was able to extort from his subjects with all the 
ingenuity of feudal exaction. The tone of exaggeration which dis- 
tinguishes the Asiatic writers, entitles them, perhaps, to little confidence 
in their numerical estimates. This immense wealth, however, 1s 
predicated of other Mahometan princes of that age, and their vast 
sb pabacleg over the Christian states of the north, in arts and effective 
industry, may well account for a corresponding superiority im their 
resources. 

The revenue of the Cordovan sovereigns was derived from the fifth of 
the spoil taken in battle, an important item 1n an age of unintermitting 
war and rapine; from the enormous exaction of one-tenth of the produce 
of commerce, husbandry, flocks, and mines, from a capitation tax on 
Jews and Christians, and from certain tolls on the transportation of 

ds. They e ed 1m commerce on their own account, and drew 
om mines, whi elonged to the crown, a conspicuous part of their 
incomes. 

Before the discovery of America, Spain was to the rest of Europe what 
her colonies have since become, the great source of mineral wealth. The 

, and the Romans afterwards, regularly drew from her 
large masses of the precious metals. Pliny, who resided some time in 
the country, relates that three of her provinces were said to have 
ey ee the incredible guennty of sixty thousand pounds of 
gold. e Arabs, with their usual activity, penetrated into these arcana 
of wealth. Abundant traces of their labours are still to be met with 
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slong the barren ridge of mountains that covers the north of Andalusia; 
and the diligent Bowles has enumerated no less than five thousand of 
their excavations in the kingdom or district of Jaen. 

But the best mine of the caliphs was in the paneer and sobriety of 
their subjects. The Arabian colonies have been properly classed among 
the agricultural, Their acquaintance with the science of husbandry 18 
shown in their volumimous treatises on the subject, and in the monu- 
ments which they have everywhere left of their peculiar culture. The 
system of irrigation which has so long fertilised the south of Spam was 
derived from them. ‘They introduced into the Peninsula various tropical 
plants and vegetables, whose cultivation has departed with them. Sugar, 
which the modern Spaniards have been obliged to import from foreign 
nations in large quantities annually for their domestic consumption, until 
within the last half century that ee have been supplied by their island 
of Cuba, constituted one of the principal exports of the Spanish Arabs. 
The suk manufacture was pan | on by them extensively. The Nubian 
geographer, in the beginning of the twelfth cen » enumerates six 
hundred villages in Jaen as engaged 1n it, at a time when 1t was known 
to the Europeans only from their circuitous traffic with the Greek empire. 
This, together with fine fabrics of cotton and woollen, formed the staple 
of an active commerce with the Levant, and especially with Constanti- 
nople, whence they were again diffused, by means of the caravans of the 
North, over the comparatively barbarous countries of Christendom. 

The population kept pace with this general prosperity of the country. 
It would appear from a census instituted at Cordova, at the close of the 
tenth century, that there were at that time 1n 1t six hundred temples and 
two hundred thousand dwelling-houses many of these latter being, 
asa mere huts or cabims, and occupied by separate families. 

ithout placing too much reliance on any numerical statements, how- 
ever, we may give due weight to the inference of an intelligent writer, 
who remarks that their minute cultivation of the soil, the cheapness of 
their labour, their particular attention to the most nutritious esculents, 
many of them such as would be rejected by Europeans at this day, are 
indicative of a crowded population, hke that perhaps, which swarms over 
Japan or China, where the same economy is necessarily resorted to for 
the mere sustenance of life. 

Whatever consequence a nation may derive, in 1ts own age, from 
aha resources, its intellectual development will form the subject of 

eepest interest to posterity. The most flourishing periods of both not 
unfrequently comcide. Thus the reigns of Abderrahman the Third, 
Alhakem the Second, and the regency of Almanzor, embracing the latter 
half of the tenth century, during which the Spanish Arabs reached their 
highest political importance, may be regarded as the period of their 
highest civilisation under the Omeyades, although the impulse then 
given carried them forward to still further advances in the turbulent 
tames which followed. This beneficent umpulse 1s, above all, 1mputable 
to Alhakem. He was one of those rare beings who have employed the 
awful engine of despotism in promoting the happiness and mitallipenibs of 
his species. In his elegant tastes, appetite for knowledge, and munificent 
patronage, he may be compared with the best of the Medici. He 
assembled the eminent scholars of his tame, both natives and foreigners, 
at his court, where he employed them m the most confidential offices. 
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He converted his palace into an academy, making it the familiar resort 
of men of letters, at whose conferences he personally assisted in his 
intervals of leisure from public duty. He selected the most suitable 
persons for the composition of works on civil and natural history, 
requiring the prefecta of his provinces and cities to furnish, as far as 
possible, the necessary intelligence. He was.a diligent student, and left 
many of the volumes which he read enriched with his commentaries. 
Above all, he was intent upon the acquisition of an extensive lbrary. 
He invited ilustrious foreigners to send him their works, and muni- 
ficently recompensed them. No donative was so grateful to him as a 
book. He employed agents in Egypt, Syria, Irak, and Persia, for 
collecting and transcribing the rarest manuscripts; and his vessels 
returned freighted with cargoes more precious than the spices of the 
East. In this way he amassed a magnificent collection, which was 
distributed, according to the subjects, in various apartments of his 
palace; and which, if we may credit the Arabian historians, amounted to 
six hundred thousand volumes.* 

If all this be thought to savour too much of eastern hyperbole, still it 
cannot be doubted that an amazing number of writers swarmed over the 
Peninsula at this period. Casiri’s multifarious catalogue bears ample 
testimony to the emulation with which not only men, but even women of 
the highest rank, devoted themselves to letters, the latter contending 
publicly for the prizes, not merely in eloquence and postry, but in those 
recondite studies which have usually been reserved for the other sex. 
The prefects of the provinces, emulating their master, converted their 
courts into academies, and dispensed premiums to poets and philosophers. 
The stream of royal bounty awakened hfe in the remotest districts. But 
its effects were especially visible 1n the capital. Eighty free schools 
were opened in Cordova. The circle of letters and science was publicly 
expounded by professors, whose reputation for wisdom attracted not only 
the scholars of Christian Spain, but of France, Italy, Germany, and the 
British Isles. For this period of bnilant ulumination with the Saracens 
corresponds precisely with that of the deepest barbarism of Europe; 
when a library of three or four hundred volumes was a magnificent 
endowment for the richest monastery ; when scarcely a ‘* priest south of 
the Thames,” in the words of Alfred, ‘‘ could translate Latin into his 
mother tongue ;’’ when not a single philosupher, according to Tiraboschi, 
was to be met with in Italy, save only the French rope Sylvester the 
Second, who drew his knowledge from the schools of the Spanish Arabs, 
and was esteemed a necromancer for his pains. 

Such is the glowing picture presented to us of Arabian scholarship, in 
the tenth and su ing centuries, under a despotic government and a 
sensual religion; and, whatever judgment may be passed on the real 
value of all their boasted literature, it cannot be denied that the nation 


* This number will appear less startling if we consider that it was the ancient usage to 
make a separate volume of each book into which a work was divided , that only one side 
ac leaf was usually written on, and that writing always covers much greater space 

n e 


4 Among the accomplished women of this period, Valadata, the danghter of the caliph 
Mahomet, is colebrated as Devine pha: aaron carried away the palm of eloquence in her 
discussions with the most learn icians Others Benes with an intrepidity that 
might shamo beae Fie inl of a modern blue, plunged Into the studies of philoso- 
pay, urisprudence. 
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exhibited a wonderful activity of intellect, and an Spree for learning 
(if we are to admit their own statements) unrivalled in the best ages of 
antiquity. 

The ‘Mahometan governments of that period rested on so unsound a 
basis, that the season of their test prosperity was often followed by 
precipitate decay. This had been the case with the eastern caliphate, 
and was now s0 with the western. During the life of Alhakem’s suc- 
cessor, the empire of the Omeyades was broken up into a hundred petty 
principalities ; and their magnificent capital of Cordova, dwindling into 
2 second-rate city, retained no other distinction than that of being the 
Mecea of Spain. These little states soon became a prey to all the evils 
arising out of a vicious constitution of government and rehgion. Almost 
every accession to the throne was contested by numerous competitors of 
the same family ; and a succession of sovereigns, wearing on their brows 
but the semblance of a crown, came and departed, hke the shadows of 
Macbeth. The motley tmbes of Asiatics, of whom the Spanish Arabian 
population was composed, regarded each other with ill-disguised 
jealousy. The lawless, predatory habits, which no discipline could 
effectually control in an Arab, made them ever ready for revolt. The 
Moslem states, thus reduced in size and crippled by faction, were unable 
to resist the Christian forces which were pressing on them from the 
North. By the middle of the ninth century, the Spaniards had reached 
the Douro and the Ebro. By the close of the eleventh, they had 
advanced their line of conquest, under the victorious banner of the Cid, 
to the Tagus. The swarms of Africans who mvaded the Peninsula, 
during the two following centuries, gave substantial support to their 
Mahometan brethren; and the cause of Christian Spain trembled in the 
balance for a moment on the memorable day of Navas de Tolosa. (1212.) 
But the fortunate issue of that battle, i which, according to the | 
letter of Alfonso the Ninth, ‘‘one hundred and et hty-five thousan 
infidels perished, and only five-and-twenty Spaniards,” gave a permanent 
ascendancy to the Chnstian arms. The vigorous campaigns of James the 
First of Reacon, and of St. Ferdinand of Castile, gradually stripped 
away the remaining territories of Valencia, Murcia, and Andalusia; so 
that by the middle of the thirteenth century, the constantly contracting 
circle of the Moorish dominion had shrunk into the narrow ts of the 
province of Granada. Yet on this comparatively small pomt of the 
ancient domain, the Saracens erected a new kingdom of sufficient strength 
to resist, for more than two centuries, the united forces of the Spanish 
monarchies. 

The Moorish territory of Granada, contained, within a circuit of 
about one hundred and eighty leagues, all the physical resources of a 
great empire. Its broad valleys were mtersected by mountains mich in 
mineral wealth, whose hardy population supplied the state with 
husbandmen and soldiers. Its pastures were fed by abundant fountains, 
and its coasts studded with commodious ports, the principal marts in the 
Mediterranean. In the midst, and crowning the whole as with a diadem, 
rose the beautiful city of Granada. In the days of the Moors it was 
encompassed by a wall, flanked by a thousand and thirty towers, with 
seven portals. Its population, according to a reagan ie at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century amounted to two hun thousand 
souls; and various authors agree in attesting, that, at a later period, it 
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eould send forth fifty thousand warriors from its gates. This statement 
will not appear exanperntec if we consider that the native population 
of the city was greatly swelled by the influx of the ancient inhabitants 
of the distncts lately conquered by the Spaniards. On the summit of 
one of the hills of the city was erected the royal fortress or palace of the 
Alhambra, which was capable of containing within its circuit forty 
thousand men. The light and elegant architecture of this edifice, whose 
magnificent ruins still form the most interesting monument in Spain, for 
the pegasian orgie of the traveller, shows the great advancement of the 
art since the construction of the celebrated mosque of Cordova. Its 
graceful porticos and colonnades, its domes and ceilings glowing with 
tints which in that transparent atmosphere have lost nothing of their 
original brilliancy, its airy halls so constructed as to admit the perfume 
of surrounding gardens and agreeable ventilations of the air, and 1ts 
fountains tah still shed. their coolness over its deserted courts, manifest 
at once the taste, opulence, and Sybarite luxury of its proprietors. 
The streets are represented to have been narrow, many of the houses 
lofty, with turrets of curiously-wrought larch or marble, and with 
cornices of shining metal, ‘‘that ghttered lke stars through the dark 
fohage of the orange groves;’’ and the whole 1s compared to “an 
enamelled vase, sparkling with hyacinths, and emeralds.” * Such are 
the florid strains in which the Arabic writers fondly descant on the 
glories of Granada. : 
At the foot of this fabric of the genu lay the cultivated vega, or plain, 
so celebrated as the arena, for more than two centuries, of Moorish and 
n chivalry, every inch of whose soil may be said to have been 
fertilised with human blood. The Arabs exhausted on it all their powers 
of elaborate cultivation. They distributed the waters of the Xenul, 
which flowered through it, into a thousand channels for its more perfect 
irmgation. A constant succession of fruits and crops was obtaimed 
throughout the year. The products of the most opposite latitudes were 
transplanted there with success and the hemp of the North grew 
luxuriant under the shadow of the vine and the olive. Silk furmshed 
the principal staple of a traffic that was carried on through the ports of 
eria and Malaga. The Italan cities, then msing into opulence, 
derived their principal skill in this elegant manufacture from the Spanish 
Arabs. Florence, 11 particular, imported large quantities of the raw 
material from them as late as the fifteenth century. The Genoese are 
mentioned as having mercantile establishments mm Granada; and treaties 
of commerce were entered into with this nation, as well as with the 
crown of Aragon. Their ports swarmed with a motley contribution 
from ‘‘ Europe, Africa, and the Levant,” so that ‘‘Granada,” in the 
words of the historian, ‘‘ became the common city of all nations.” ‘‘ The 
reputation of the citizens for trustworthiness,” says a Spanish writer, 
‘“was such, that their bare word was more relied on than a written 
contract 1s now among us;” and he quotes the saying of a Catholic 


* Pedraza has collected the various etymologies of the term Granada, which some writers 
have traced to the fact of the city having been the spot where the ranate was first 
introduced from Africa; others to the large i agar rec of grain in which 1ts vega abounded, 
others again to the resemblance which the city, divided into two hills thickly sprinkled 
with houses, bore to a half opened pomegranate The arms ofthe city, which were in part 
ny of a pomegranate, would seem to favour the derivation of ite name from that of 
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bishop, that ‘‘ Moorish works and Spanish faith were all that were 
necessary to make a good Christian.’ * 

The revenue, which was computed at twelve hundred thousand 
ducats, was derived from simular, but m some respects heavier rmposi- 
tions than those of the caliphs of Cordova. The crown, besides bemg 
possessed of valuable plantations in the vega, mposed the onerous tax of 
one-seventh on all the agricultural produce of the kingdom. The 
precious metals were also obtained in considerable quantities, and the 
royal mint was noted for the purity and elegance of 1ts coin. 

he sovereigns of Granada were for the most part distinguished by 
liberal tastes. They freely dispensed their revenues in the protection of 
letters, the construction of sumptuous Bean works, and above all, 1n 
the display of a courtly pomp, unrivalled by any of the princes of that 
period. Each day presented a succession of féfes and tourneys, m 
which the knight seemed less ambitious of the hardy prowess of Christian 
chivalry, than of displaying his inimitable horsemanship, and his 
dexterity mm the elegant pastimes peculiar to his nation. The people of 
Granada, lke those of ancient Rome, seem to have demanded a perpetual 
spectacle. Life was with them one long carnival, and the season of 
‘revelry was prolonged until the enemy was at the gate. 

During the interval, which had elapsed since the decay of the 
Omeyades, the Spaniards had been gradually rising in civilisation to the 
level of their Saracen enemies , and, while their increased consequence 
secured them from the contempt with which they had formerly been 
regarded by the Mussulmans, the latter, in their turn, had not so far 
sunk in the scale as to have become the objects of the bigoted aversion 
which was, in after days, so heartily visited on them by the Spaniards. 
At this period, therefore, the two nations viewed each other with more 
liberality, probably, than at any previous or succeeding time. Their 
respective monarchs conducted their mutuul negotiations on a footing of 
perfect equality. We find several examples of Arabian sovereigns 
visiting in person the court of Castile. These civilities were reciprocated 
by the Christian prmces. As late as 1463, Henry the Fourth had a 

rsonal interview with the king of Granada, in the dominions of the 
atter. The two monarchs held their conference under a splendid 
pavilion erected in the vega, before the gates of the city, and, after an 
exchange of presents, the Spanish sovereign was escorted to the frontiers 
by a body of Moorish cavahers. These acts of courtesy relieve 1n some 
measure the ruder features of an almost uninterrupted warfare, that was 
necessarily kept up between the rival nations. 


* The ambassador of the emperor Frederic III , on his passage to the court of Lisbon, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, contrasts the superior cultivation as well as general 
civilisation of Granada at this period with that of the other countries of Europe through 
which he had travelled 

t A specification of a royal donative in that day may serve to show the martial spirit of 
theage In one of these, made by the king of Granada to the Castilian sovereign, we find 
twenty noble steeds of the royal stud reared on the banks of the Xenul, with superb 
caparisons, and the same number of sc:mitars nchly garnished with gold and jewels, and 
im another mixed up with perfumes and cloth of gold, we meet with a litter of tame lions 
This latter symbol of royalty appears to have been deemed peculiarly appropriate to the 
kings of Leon Ferreras informs us that the ambassadors from France at the Castilian 
court in 1484 were received by John II with a full grown domesticated hon crouching at 
his feet. The same taste appears still to exist in Turkey Dr Clarke, in his visit to 
rege ea met with one of these terrific pets, who used to follow his master, Hassan 
Pacha, about hike a dog 
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The Moorish and Christian knights were also in the habit of exchanging 
visits at the courts of their respective masters. The latter were wont to 
repair to Granada to settle their affairs of honour b poreonat rencounter, 
in the ce of its sovereign. The disaffected nobles of Castile, among 
whom especially notices the Velas and the Castros, often sought 
an. lnm there, and served under the Moslem banner. With ‘ais 
jnctarahargs of social courtesy between the two nations, 1¢ could not but 
a1 Seen that each should contract somewhat of the peculiarities natural 
to the other. The Spaniard acquired something of the gravity and mag- 
nificence of demeanour proper to the Arabian ; and the latter relaxed his 
habitual reserve, and, above all, the jealousy and gross sensuahty which 
characterise the nations of the East.* 

Indeed, if we were to rely on the pee presented to us in the 
Spanish ballads or romances, we should admit as unreserved an inter- 
course between the sexes to have existed among the Spanish Arabs, as 
with any other people of Europe. The Moorish lady 1s represented there 
as an undisguised spectator of the public festivals, while her ht 
bearing an embroidered mantle or scarf, or some other token of her 
favour, contends openly m her presence for the prize of valour, mingles 
with her in the graceful dance of the Zambra, or sighs away his soul in 
moonlight serenades under her balcony.t 

Other circumstances, especially the frescos still extant on the walls of 
the Alhambra, may be cited as corroborative of the conclusions aftorded 
by the romances, implying a latatude in the privileges accorded to the 
sex, similar to that in Christian countries, and altogether alien from the 
genius of Mahometanism.{ The chivalrous character ascribed to the 


* Henriquez del Castallo gives an account of an intended duel between two Castilian 
nobles, 1m the presence of the king of Granada, as late as 1470 One of the parties, Don 
Alfonso de Aguilar, failing to keep his engagement, the other rode round the lists in 
triumph with his adversary’s portrait contemptuously fastened to the tail of his horse 

+ It must be admitted, that these ballads, as far as facts are concerned, are too inexact 
to furnish other than a very slippery foundation for history The most beautiful portion 
perhaps of the Moorish ballads, for ae is taken up with the feuds of the Aben- 
ecerrages, in the latter days of Granada. et this family, whose romantic story is stall 
repeated tothe traveller amid the ruins of the Alhambra, 1 scarcely noticed, as far as I 
am aware, by contemporary wnters, foreign or domestic, and would seem to owe its 
chief celebrity to the apocryphal version ot Ginés Perez de Hyta, whose ‘ Milesian tales,” 
cai in to severe sentence of Nic. Antonio, ‘‘are fit only to amuse the lazy and the 

ess.” e 

But, although the Spanish ballads are not entitled to the credit of strict historical 
documents, they may yet perhaps be received in evidence of the prevailing character of the 
social relations of the age , a remark indeed predicable of most works of fiction written 
by authors contemporary with the events they describe, and more especially so of that 
popular minstrelsy, which, emanating from a simple, uncorrupted clasgs, is less likely to 
swerve from truth than more ostentatious works of art. The long cohabitation otf the 
Saracens with the Christians (full evidence of which is afforded by Capmany, who quotes 
a document from the public archives of Catalonia, showing the great number of Saracens 
residing im Aragon even in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the most flourishin 
period of the Granadian empire), had enabled many of them confessedly to speuk an 
write the Spanish language with purity and elegance Some of the graceful httle songs, 
which are still chanted by the peasantry of Spain i their dances to the accompaniment 
of the castanet, are referred by a competent critic (Conde, de la Poesfa Oriental, MS ) to an 


Arabian origin There can be little therefore, in 1mputmg much of this ular 
ruinstrelsy to the Arabians themselves, the contemporaries, and perhaps the eyewitnesses 
of the events they celebrate 


Casiri has transcnbed a passage from an Arabian author of the fourteenth century, 
inveighing bitterly against the faxary of the Moorish ladies, their gorgeous apparel aud 
habits of expense, ‘amounting almost to insanity,” 1n a tone which may remind one ot 
the siralar philippic by his contem Dante t his faircountrywomen ot Florence. 
—Two ordinances of a king of Granada, cited y Conde in his History, prescribe the 
separation of the women from the men in the mosques, and prohibit their attendance on 
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1 ean Moslems appears, moreover, in perfect conformity to this, 
us, some of their sovereigns, we are told, after the fatigues of the 
tournament, were wont to recreate their spirits with ‘‘ elegant try, 
and florid discourses of amorous and knightly history.’ The ten 
qualities, enumerated as essential to a true knight, were ‘‘ piety, valour, 
courtesy, prowess, the gifts of poetry and eloquence, and dexterity m the 
management of the horse, the sword, lance, and bow.”* The history of 
the Spanish Arabs, sa gong in the latter wars of Granada, furnishes 
repeated examples, not mere nies the heroism which distinguishes the 
European chivalry of the teenth and fourteenth centuries, but 
occasionally of a polished courtesy that might have graced a Bayard or 
a Sidney. This combination of oriental magnificence and knightly 
prowess shed a ray of glory over the closing days of the Arabian empire 
in Spain, and served to conceal, oe it could not correct, the vices 
which it possessed 1n common with all Mahometan institutions. 

The government of Granada was not administered with thegsame 
tranquillity as that of Cordova. Revolutions were perpetually occurmng, 
which may be traced sometimes to the tyranny of the prince, but more 
frequently to the factions of the seragho, the soldiery, or the hcentious 
populace of the capital. The latter, indeed, more volatile than the sands 
of the deserts from which they yore | sprung, were driven by every 
gust of passion into the most frightful excesses, deposmg and even 
assassinating their monarchs, violating their palaces, and scattering 
abroad their beautiful collections and libraries, while the kingdom, 
unhke that of Cordova, was so contracted im its extent, that eve 
convulsion of the capital was felt to its farthest extremities. Stil, 
however, 1t held out, almost miraculously, against the Christian arms; 
and the storms that beat upon it incessantly, for more than two centuries, 
scarcely wore away anything from its so es limits. 

Several circumstances may be pointed out as enabling Granada to 
maintain this protracted resistance. Its concentrated population 
furnished such abundant supplies of soldiers, that 1ts sovereigns could 
bring into the field an army of a hundred thousand men. Many of 
thése were drawn from the regions of Alpuxarras, whose rugged 
inhabitants had not been corrupted by the soft effemmacy of the plains. 
The ranks were occasionally recruited, moreover, from the warlike tribes 
of Africa. The Moors of Granada are praised by their enemies for their 
skill with the cross-bow, to the use of which they were traimed from 
childhood. But their strength lay chiefly m their cavalry. Their 
spacious vegas afforded an ample field for the display of their matchless 
horsemanship; while the face of the country mtersected by mountains 
and intricate defiles, gave a manifest advantage to the Arabian lght- 
horse over the steel-clad cavalry of the Christians, and was particular! 
suited to the wild guerzd/a warfare in which the Moors so much excslled, 


certain festivals, without the protection of their husbands or some near relative —Their 
jemmes savantes, ag we have seen, were in the habit of comterang freely with men of letters, 
and of assisting n person at the academical séances —Aud lastly, the frescos alluded to in 
the text represent the presence of females at the tournaments, and the furtunate knight 
receiving the palm of victory trom their hands 

* The reader may compare these essentials of a good Moslem cavalier with those 
enumerated by old issart of a good and true Christian knight of his ownday ‘‘Le 
gentil chevaher a toutes ces nobles vertus que un chevaher doit avoir il fut lie, loyal 
amoureux, sage, secret, large, pieux, hardi, entreprenant, et chevaleureux.” 
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During the long hostilities of the cones almost every city had been 
converted into a fortress. The number of these fortified places in the 
territory of Granada was ten times as great as 1s now to be found 
throughout the whole Peninsula.* Lastly, m addition to these means of 
defence, may be mentioned their early acquaimtance with gunpowder, 
which, like the Greek fire of Constantinople, contributed, perhaps in 
some degree to prolong their precarious existence beyond its natural 


But, after all, the strength of Granada, lke that of Constantinople, 
lay less 1m 1ts own resources than im the weakness of 1ts enemies, who, 
distracted by the feuds of a turbulent amstocracy, especially during the 
long minorities with which Castile was afflicted, perhaps more than 
any other nation m Europe, seemed to be more remote from the 
omnes of Granada at the death of Henry the Fourth than at that of 
St. Ferdinand in the thirteenth century. Before entering‘on the achieve- 
menigof this conquest by Ferdinand and Isabella, 1t may not be amiss 
to notice the probable influence exerted by the Spanish Arabs on 
European civilisation. 

Notwithstan the high advances made by the Arabians in almost 
every branch of learning, and the liberal import of certain sayings 
ascribed to Mahomet, the spirit of his religion was eminently unfavour- 
able to letters. The Koran, whatever be the merit of its literary 
execution, does not, we believe, contain a single precept in favour of 
general science.t Indeed, during the first century after 1ts promulgation, 
almost as little attention was bestowed upon this by the Saracens, as in 
their ‘‘ days of ignorance,” as the period 1s stigmatised which preceded 
the advent of their apostle.{ But, after the nation had seposed from 
its tumultuous mulitary career, the taste for elegant pleasures, which 
naturally results from opulence and leisure, began to flow in upon it. 
It entered upon this new field with all its characteristic enthusiasm, 
and seemed ambitious of attaining the same pre~emimence 1n science that 
it had already reached m arms. 

It was at the commencement of this period of intellectual fermentation, 
that the last of the Omeyades, escaping into Spain, established there the 
kingdom of Cordova, and imported along with him the fondness for 
luxury and letters that had begun to display itself im the capitals of the 
East. His munificent spirit descended upon his successors, and, on the 
breaking up of the empire, the various capitals, Seville, Murcia, Malaga, 
Granada, and others which rose upon its ruins, became the centres of so 
many intellectual systems, that continued to emit a steady lustre through 
the clouds and darkness of succeeding centuries. The period of this 


* These ruined fortifications still thckly stud the border termtones of Granada, and 
many an Andalusian mull, along the banks of the Guadayra and Guadalquivir, retains 
ri battlemented tower, which served for the defence of its inmates against the forays of 
the enem 

t D'Herbelot, annong other authentic traditions of Mahomet, quotes one as indicating 
his encouragement of letters, viz ‘‘ That the ink of the doctors and the blood of the 
martyrs are of equal ce” M C£lsner has cited several others of the same hberal 
import. But suc tions cannot be received in evidence of the original doctrine of 
the prophet They are rejected as apocryphal by the Persians and the whole sect of tho 
Shutes, and are entitied to httle weight with a European. 

¢ When the caliph Al Mamon encouraged, by his example as well as patronage, a more 
enlightened policy, he was accused by the more orthodox Mussulmans of attempting to 
subvert the principles of their religion. 
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literary civilisation reached far into the fourteenth century, and thus 
embracing an interval of six hundred years, may be said to have exceeded 
in duration that of any other literature ancient or modern. 

There were several auspicious circumstances in the condition of the 
Spanish Arabs, which distinguished them from their Mahometan 
brethren. The temperate climate of Spam was far more propitious to 
robustness and elasticity of intellect than the sultry regions of Arabia 
and Africa. Its long line of coast and convenient havens opened to 1t an 
enlarged commerce. Its number of mval states encouraged a generous 
emulation, like that which glowed in ancient Greece and modern Italy ; 
and was infinitely more favourable to the development of the mental 
powers than the far-extended and sluggish empires of Asia. Lastly, a 
familiar mtercourse with the Europeans served to mitigate in the Spanish 
Arabs some of the more degrading superstitions incident to their religion, 
and to impart to them nobler ideas of the independence and moral digmty 
of man than are to be found 1n the slaves of eastern despotism. 

Under these favourable circumstances, provisions for education were 
liberally multiplied , colleges, academies, and gymnasiums springing up 
spontaneously, as 1t were, not merely in the principal cities, but in the 
most obscure villages of the country. No less than fifty of these colleges 
or schools could be discerned scattered over the suburbs and populous 

lain of Granada. Every place of note seems to have furnished matenals 

or a literary history. The copious catalogues of writers, still extant in 
the Escurial, show how extensively the cultivation of science was pur- 
sued, even through its minutest subdivisions, while a biographical 
notice of blind men, eminent for their scholarship in Spain, proves how 
far the general avidity for knowledge triumphed oer the most dis- 
couraging obstacles of nature. 

The Spanish Arabs emulated their countrymen of the East in their 
devotion to natural and mathematical science. They penetrated mto the 
remotest regions of Africa and Asia, transmitting an exact account of 
their proceedings to the national academies. They contributed to astro- 
nomical knowledge by the number and accuracy of their observations, 
and by the improvement of instruments and the erection of observatories, 
of which the noble tower of Seville 1s one of the earlhest examples. They 
furnished their full proportion in the department of history, which, 
according to an Arabian author cited by D’Herbelot, could boast of 
thirteen hundred writers. The treatises on logic and metaphysics 
amount to one-ninth of the surviving treasures of the Escurial, and, to 
conclude this summary of naked details, some of their scholars appeared 
to have entered upon as various a field of philosophical inquiry as would 
be crowded into a modern encyclopzdia.* 

The results, 1t must be confessed, do not appear to have corresponded 
with this magnificent apparatus and unrivalled activity of research. The 
mind of the Arabians was distinguished by the most opposite charac- 
teristics, which sometimes, indeed, served to neutralise each other. An 
acute and subtile perception was often clouded by mysticism and abstrac- 
tion. They combimed a habit of classification and generalisation, with a 
marvellous fondness for detail, a vivacious fancy with a patience of 


* Casir1 mentions one of these universal gomiuses, who published no less than a thou- 
cand and fifty treatises on the various topics of Ethics, History, Law, Medicine, &0. 
x 
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app ication that a German of our day might envy; and, while in fiction 
ey launched boldly into sh oe indeed extravagance, they were 
content in philosophy to tread servilely in the track of their ancient 
masters. they derived their science from versions of the Greek philoso- 
phers ; but as their previous ee gee had not prepared them for its 
reception, they were oppressed rather than stim by the weight of 
the inheritance. They angie an indefinite power of accumulation, 
but they rarely ascended to general principles, or struck out new and 
a truths; at least, this is certain in regard to their metaphysical 
bours. 

Hence Aristotle, who taught them to arrange what they had already 
acquired, rather than to advance to new discoveries, became the god of 
their idolatry. They piled commentary on commentary, and, in theis 
blind admiration of his system, may be almost said to have been more of 
Peripatetics than the Stagirite himself. The Cordovan Averroes was the 
most eminent of his Arabian commentators, and undoubtedly contributed 
more than any other individual to establish the authority of Anstotle 
over the reason of mankind for so many ages. Yet his various illustra- 
tions have served, in the opinion of European eritics, to darken rather 
than dissipate the ambiguities of his origmal, and have even led to the 
oes assertion that he was wholly unacquainted with the Greek 

The Saracens gave an entirely new face to pharmacy and chemistry. 
They introduced a great variety of salutary medicaments into Europe. 
The Spamsh Arabs, in particular, are commended by Sprengel above 
their brethren for their observations on the practice of medicine. But 
whatever real knowledge they possessed was corrupted by their inveterate 
pepe for mystical and occult science. They too often exhausted 

th health and fortune in fruitless researches after the elixir of life and 
the philosopher’s stone. Their medical prescriptions were regulated by 
the aspect of the stars. Their physics were debased by magic, their 
chemistry degenerated into alchemy, their astronomy into astrology. 

in the fruitfal field of history, their success was even more equivocal. 
They seem to have been whally destitute of the philosophical spirit which 
gives life to this kind of composition. They were the disciples of fatalism 
and the subjects of a despotic government. Man appeared to them only 
in the contrasted aspects of slave and master. at could they know 
of the finer moral relations, or of the higher energies of the soul, which 
are developed under free and beneficient institutions? Even could they 
have formed conceptions of these, how would they have dared to express 
them? Hence their histories are too often mere barren chronological 
details, or fulsome panegyrics on their princes, unenlivened by a single 
spark of philosophy or criticism. 

Although the Spanish Arabs are not entitled to the credit of having 
wrought any important revolution in intellectual or moral science, they 
are commended by a severe critic, as exhibiting mm their writings ‘the 
ieee of many theories which have been reproduced as discoveries in 

ter ages,” and they silently perfected several of those useful arts which 
have had a sensible influence on the happiness and improvement of man- 
kind. Algebra, and the higher mathematics, were taught in their schools, 
and thence diffused over Srarope. The manufacture of paper, which, 
since the inyention of printing, has contributed so essentially to the 
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rapid circulation of knowledge, was derived through them. M. Casiri 
has discovered several manuscripts of cotton paper im the Escurial as 
early as 1009, and of linen paper of the date of 1106; the origin of 
which latter fabric Tiraboschi has ascribed to an Itahan of Trevigi, in 
the middle of the fourteenth cen . Lastly, the application of gun- 
powder to military science, which has wrought an equally important 
revolution, though of a more doubtful complexion, m the condition of 
society, was derived through the same channel.* 

The influence of the Spanish Arabs, however, is discernible, not so 
much in the amount of knowledge, as in the impulse which they com- 
municated to the long dormant energies of Europe. Their invasion was 
coeval with the commencement of that night of darkness which divides 
the modern from the ancient world. The soul had been impoverished by 
long assiduous cultivation. The Arabians came like a torrent sweepmg 
down and obliterating even the landmarks of former civilisation, but 
bringmg with it a fertilising principle, which, as the waters receded, 

ave new hfe and loveliness to the landscape. The writings of the 
Saracens were translated and diffused throughout Europe. Their 
schools were visited by disciples, who, roused from their lethargy, 
caught somewhat of the generous enthusiasm of their masters; and a 
healthful action was given to the European intellect, which, however ill 
directed at first, was thus prepared for the more judicious and successful 
efforts of later times. 

It 1s comparatively easy to determine the value of the scientific Jabours 
of a people, for truth 1s the same im all languages; but the laws of 
taste differ so widely in different nations, that 1¢ requires a nicer dis- 
crimination to pronounce fairly upon such works as are regulated by 
them. Nothing 1s more common than to see the poetry of the East con- 
demned as tamid, over-refined, infected with meretricious ornaments 
and conceits, and, in short, as every way contravening the principles of 
good taste. Few of the critics, who thus paca condemn, are 
capable of reading a line of the original. The merit of poetry, how- 
ever, consists so much in its hterary execution, that a person, to pro- 
nounce upon it, should be intimately acquainted with the whole import 
of the idiom in which it 1s written. The style of poetry, indced of all 
ornamental writing, whether prose or verse, in order to produce a proper 
effect, must be raised, or relieved, as 1t were, upon the prevailing style 
of social intercourse. Even where this 1s highly figurative and impas- 
sioned, as with the Arabians, whose ordinary e 1s made up of 
metaphor, that of the poet must be still more so. Hence the tone of 
elegant literature varies so widely in different countries, even in those 
of Europe, which approach the nearest to each other in their principles 
of taste, that 1t would be found difficult, if not impossible, to effect a 
translation of the most admired specimens of eloquence from the 


* The battle of Crecy furnishes the earliest instance on record of the use of artillery by 
the Buropean Christians, although Du Cange, among several examples which he enu- 
mcerates, traced a distinct notice of its existence as far back as 1338 The history of 
the Spanish Arabs carries 1t to a much earlier period. It was employed by the Moorish 
king of Granada at the siege of Baza, in 1312, and 1325 It1s distinctly noticed in an 
Arabian treatise as ancient as 1249, and finally Casi quotes a passage from a Spansh 
author at the close of the eleventh century (whose MS according to Nic. Antonio, though 

to scholars, lies still entombed in the dust of libraries), which describes the use 
Pa ealery in a naval engagement of that period between the Moors of Tunis and of 
c. 
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language of- one nation into that of any other. <A page of Boccaccio te 
Bembo, for instance, done into literal English, would have an arr of 
intolerable artifice and verbiage. The choicest morsels of Massillon, 
Bossuet, or the rhetorical Thomas, would savour marvellously of 
bombast; and how could we in any degree keep pace with the magniticent 
march of the Castihan! Yet surely we are not to impugn the taste of 
all these nations, who attach much more importance, and have paid (at 
least this is true of the French and Itahan) much greater attention to 
the mere beauties of literary finish than English writers. 

‘Whatever may be the sins of the Arabians on this head, they are cer- 
tainly not those of neghgence. The jase Arabs, in particular, were 
aotsd. for the purity and elegance of their idiom, insomuch that Casiri 
affects to determine the locahty of an author by the superior refinement 
of his style. Their copious philological and rhetorical treatises, their 
arts of poetry, grammars, and rhyming dictionaries, show to what an 
excessive refinement they elaborated the art of ce aati Academies, 
far more numerous than those of Italy, to which they subsequently 
served for a model, invited by their premiums frequent competitions in 
poetry and eloquence. To poetry, mdeed, especially of the tender kind, 
the Spanish Arabs seem to have been as indiscriminately addicted as the 
Italians in the time of Petrarch; and there was scarcely a doctor in 
church or state, but at some time or other offered up his amorous incense 
on the altar of the muse.* 

With all this poetic feeling, however, the Arabs never availed them - 
selves of the treasures of Grecian eloquence which lay open before them. 
Not a poet or orator of any emmence im that language seems to have 
been translated by them.t The temperate tone of Attic eo po uae 
appeared tame to the fervid conceptions of the East. Neither did they 
venture upon what in Europe are considered the higher walks of the art, 
the drama and the epic. None of their writers m prose or verse show 
much attention to the development or dissection of character. Their 
inspiration exhaled in lyrical effusions, m elegies, epigrams, and idyls. 
They sometimes, moreover, hke the Itahans, employed verse as the 
vehicle of instruction in the grave and recondite sciences. The general 
character of their poetry 1s bold, florid, umpassioned, richly coloured 
with imagery, sparkling with conceits and metaphors, and occasionally 
breathing a deep tone of moral sensibility, as m some of the plaintive 
effusions ascribed by Conde to the royal poets of Cordova. e com- 
positions of the golden age of the Abassides, and of the preceding period, 
do not seem to have been infected with the taint of exaggeration, so 
offensive to a European, which distinguishes the later productions in the 
ae of the empire. 

atever be thought of the influence of the Arabic on European 
literature in general, there can be no reasonable doubt that 1t has been 
considerable on the Provencale and the Castilian. In the latter 
especially, so far from being confined to the vocabulary, or to external 
forms of composition, it seems to have penetrated deep into its spirit, 


* Petrarch compiains in one of his letters from the country, that ‘‘jurisconsults and 
divines, nay, his own valet, had taken to rhyming, and he was af: the very cattle 
might to low in verse.” 

t Yet popular assertion is contradicted by Reinesius, who states, that both Homer 
and Pindar were translated into Arabic by the middle of the eighth century. 
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and is plainly discernible in that affectation of stateliness and oriental 
hyperbole, which characterises Spanish writers even at the present day ; 
in the subtilties and conceits with which the ancient Castilian verse 1s so 
liberally bespangled; and in the relish for proverbs and prudential 
maxims, which 1s so general that 1t may be considered national.* 

A decided effect has been produced on the romantic literature of 
Europe by those tales of fairy enchantment, so characteristic of oriental 
genius, and 1n which it seems to have revelled with uncontrolled delight. 
These tales, which furnished the principal diversion of the East, were 
imported by the Saracens into Spain; and we find the monarchs of 
Cordova solacing their leisure hours with lstening to thew rawzs, or 
novelists, who sang to them 


‘< Of ladye-love and war, romance, and knightly worth.” 


The same spirit, penetrating mto France, stimulated the more sluggish 
inventions of the trowrere, and, at a later and e polished peziod, 
called forth the 1mperishable creations of the Italiar™muse.+ 
It 1s unfortunate for the Arabians that their literature should be locked 
up in a character and idiom so difficult of access to European scholars. 
Their wild imaginative poetry, scarcely capable of transfusion into a 
foreign tongue, 1s made known to us only through the medium of bald 
rose tion; while their scientific treatises have been done into 
atin with an maccuracy which, to make use of a pun of Casim’s, merits 
the name of perversions rather than versions of the originais. How 
obviously inadequate, then, are our means of forming any just estimate 
of their literary merits! It 1s unfortunate for them, moreover, that the 
Turks, the only nation which, from an identity of religion and govern- 
ment with the Arabs, as well as from its political consequence, would 
seem to represent them on the theatre of modern Europe, should bea 
race so degraded, one which, during the five centunmes that 1t has been 
in possession of the finest clhmate and monuments of antiquity, has so 
seldom been quickened into a display of genius or added so little of posi- 
tive value to the literary treasures descended from its ancient masters. 
Yet this people, so sensual and sluggish, we are apt to confound m 
imagination with the sprightly, mtellectual Arab. Both, deed, have 
been subjected to the shflucncs of the same degrading political and 
religious institutions, which on the Turks have produced the results 
naturally to have been expected , while the Arabians, on the other hand. 
exhibit the extraordinary phenomenon of a nation, under all these 
gaa rising to a bigh degree of elegance and intellectual 
euiture. 
The empire which once embraced more than half of the ancient world, 
has now shrunk within its orginal] limits. and the Bedoum wanders 


* it would require much more learning than I am fortified with to enter into the merits 
of the question which has been raised respecting the probable influence of the Arabian on 
the literature of Europe A W Schlegei, in a work of little bulk, but much value, in 
refuting with his usual vivacity the extravagant tieory of Andres has been led to con- 
clusions of an opposite nature, which may be thought perhaps scarcely less extravagant. 

t Sismondi derives the jealousy of the sex, the ideas of honour, and the deadly spirit of 
revenge, which distinguished the southern nations of Europeun the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries from the Arabians Whatever be thought of the jealopsy of the sex, 1t t 
have been supposed that the piinciples of honour and the spirit of revenge t, 
without seoking further, find abundant precedent in the feudal habits and institutions of 
our European ancestors. 
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over his —— oa _ eae gr ike Lapaliremscan as po a 
coming of his a e. 8, W. was once en along the 
southern. shores of the Mediterranean and the whole extent of the Tagan 
ocean, is broken up into 8 variety of discordant dialects. Darkness has 
again settled over those regions of Africa which were illumined by the 
light of learning. The ant dialect of the Koran is studied as a dead 
language, even in the birthplace of the prophet. Not a printing press 
at this day is to be found throughout the whole Arabian Peninsula. 
Even in Spain, in Christian Spain, alas! the contrast is scarcely less 
degrading. A death-hke torpor has succeeded to her former intellectual 
activity. Her cities are emptied of the population with which they 
teemed in the days of the Saracens. Her climate 1s as fair, but her fields 
no longer bloom with the same mch and vanegated husbandry. Her 
most interesting monuments are those constructed by the Arabs; and 
the traveller, as he wanders amid their desolate, but beautiful ruins, 

mders on the destggjes of a people whose very existence seems now to 

ve been almost ciful as the magical creations in one of their own 


fairy tales. 


Notwithstanding the history of the Arabs 1s so intimately connected with that of the 
ay erierss, that 1t may be justly said to form the reverse side of 1t, and notwithstanding 
the amphtude of authentic documents in the Arabic tongue to be found in the pubhec 
libraries, the Castilian writers, even the most eminent, until the latter half of the last 
century, with an insensibilty which can be imputed to nothmg else but a spirit of rel- 
gious bigotry, have been content to derive their narratives exclusively from national 
authorities A fire, which occurred mm the Escurial in 1671, having consumed more than 
three-quarters of the magnificent collection of eastern manuscripts which 1t contamed, 
the Spanish government, taking some shame to itself, as 1t would appear, for its past 
supineness, caused a co fous catalogue of the surviving volumes, to the number of 1850, 
to be compiled by the ed Casini, and the result was his celebrated work, ‘‘ Biblio- 
theca Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis,” which appeared in the years 1760-70, and which 
would reflect credit from the splendour ofits Sy poster ee execution on any press of tha 
present day This work, although censured by some later onentalists as hasty and 
superficial, must ever be highly valued as affording the only complete index to the rich 
repertory of Arabian manuscripts 1n the Escurial, and for the ample evidence which it 
exhibits of the science and mental culture of the Spanish Arabs. Several other native 
scholars, among whom Andres and Masdeu may be particularly noticed, have made 
extensive researches into the hterary history of this people Stall their political history, 
so essential to a correct knowledge of the Spanish, was comparatively neglected, un 
Seiior Conde, the late learned hbrarian of the Academy, who had given ample evidence of 
his oriental learning in his version and illustrations of the Nubian Geographer, and a 
Dissertation on Arabic Coins, published in the fifth volume of the Memours of the Ro 
Academy of History, compiled his work entitled ‘‘Histona de la Dominacion de los 

en Espaiia.” The first volume appeared in 1820, but unhappily the death of its 
author, occurring in the autumn of the same year, | ped pee the completion of his des 
The two remaming volumes, however, were Te in the course of that and the follo 
year from his own manuscripts, and, although their stags Seale aa meagreness an 
confused chronology beget the want of the same paternal d, they contain much 
interesting information. e relation of the conquest of Granada, es , with which 
the work concludes, exhibits some important particulars in a totally different pomt of 
view from that in which they had been presented by the principal Spanish historians 

The first volume, which may be considered as having received the last touches of its 
author, embraces a circumstantial narrative of the great Saracen invasion, of the subse- 
quent condition of Spain under the viceroys, and of the empire of the Omeyades: 
ee ee most splendid portion of the Arabian annals, but the one, unlucky, 
which has mn most copiously illustrated in the popular work compiled by Cardonne 
from the oriental manuscripts in the Royal Library at Pans. As this author, however, 
has followed the Spanish and the latter authorities indiscriminately, no part of ns book 
ean. be cited as a uine Arabic version, except, indeed, the last sixty pages, comprising 

Grenada, which Cardonne professes in his preface to have drawn exclu- 
sively from an Arabian manuscript. Conde, on the other hand, professes to have adhered 
to his originals with such scrupulous fidelity, that ‘“‘the European reader may feel that 
he is perusing an Arabian author ,” and certainly very strong internal evidence 1s afforded 
af the truth of this assertion, in the peculiar nati and religious spirit which pervades 
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the work, and in a certain florid made of style common with the oriental writers 
It 18 this fidelity that constitutes fe peculiar value of Conde’gmarrative. It is the first 
time that the Arabjans, at least those of 8 the part of the nation which reached the 
highest degree of refinement, have been allowed to speak for themselves. The history, 
or rather tiss1e of histories, embodied in the translation, is certainly conceived in no 
very philosophical spirit, and contains, a3 mught be expected from an Asiatic pen, httle 
for the edification of a European reader on subjects of policy and government. The 
narrative is, moreover, encumbered with frivolous de and @ barren muster-roll ot 
names and titles, which would better become a genealogical table thana history But, 
with every deduction, it must be allowed to exhibit a sufficiently clear view of the 
intricate conflic relations of the petty principalities which swarmed over the Penin- 
sula , and to fi abundant evidence of a wide-spread intellectual improvement amid 
all the horrors of anarchy and a ferocious despotism. 


CHAPTER IX. 


WAR OF GRANADA—SURPRISE OF ZAHARA—OAPTURE OF ALITAMA, 
1481—1482. 


Zahara surprised by the Moors—Marquis of Cadiz—His expedition agamst Alhama— 
Valour of the Citizens—Desperate Struggle—Fall of Alhama—Consternation of the 
Moors—Vigorous measures of the Queen. 


No sooner had Ferdinand and Isabella restored internal tranquillity to 
their dominions, and made the strength effective which had been acquired 
by their union under one government, than they turned their eyes to 
those fair regions of the Peninsula over which the Moslem crescent had 
reigned triumphant for nearly eight centuries. Fortunately an act of 
aggression on the part of the Moors furnished a pretext for entering on 
their plan of corquest, at the moment when 1t was mpe for execution. 
Aben Ismail, who had ruled in Granada during the latter part of John 
the Second’s reign, and the commencement of Henry the Fourth’s, had 
been partly indebted for his throne to the former monarch; and senti- 
ments of gratitude, combined with a naturally amiable disposition, had 
led him to foster as amicable relations with the Christian princes, as the 
ey of two nations, that might be considered the natural enemies of 
each other, would permit, so that, notwithstanding an occasional border 
foray, or the capture of a frontier fortress, such a correspondence was 
maintained between the two kingdoms, that the nobles of Castale fre- 

uently resorted to the court of Granada, where, forgettang thei ancient 
euds, they mingled with the Moorish cavaliers in the generous pastimes 
of chivalry. 

Muley Abul Hacen, who succeeded his father in 1466, was of a very 
different ieee Sobers His fiery character prompted him, when very 
young, to violate the truce by an unprovoked mroad into Andalusia ; 
and, ee after his accession domestic troubles occupied him too 
closely to allow leisure for foreign war, he still cherished im secret the 
same feelings of animosity against the Christians. When, in 1476, the 
ad eee sovereigns required, as the condition of the renewal of the truce 
which he solicited, the payment of the annual tribute imposed on his 

redecessors, he proudly rephed, that ‘‘ the mints of Granada coined no 
onger gold, but steel.” His subsequent conduct did not belie the spirit 
of this Spartan answer. 
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At length, towards the close of the year 1481, the storm which had 
been so long gatherfng, burst upon Zahara, a small fortified town on the 
frontier of Andalusis, crowning a lofty eminence, washed at ita base by 
the river Guadalete, which from its position seemed almost inaccessible. 
The garrison, trusting to these natural defences, suffered itself to be 
surprised, on the night of the 26th of December, by the Moorish monarch; 
who, scaling the walls under favour of a furious tempest, which prevented 
his x Poker from being readily heard, put to the sword such of the 
guard as offered resistance, and swept away the whole population of the 
place, men, women, and children, in slavery to Granada. 

The intelligence of this disaster caused deep mortification to the 
Spanish sovereigns, especially to Ferdinand, by whose grandfather 
Zahara had been recovered from the Moors. Measures were accordingly 
taken for strengthening the whole line of frontier, and the utmost vigi~- 
lance was exerted to detect some vulnerable point of the enemy, on which 
retaliation might be successfully mflicted. Neither were the tidings of 
their own successes welcomed with the joy that might have been oe dee 
by the people of Granada. The prognostics, it was said, afforded by the 
appearance of the heavens, boded no good. More sure prognostics were 

orded in the judgments of thinking men, who deprecated the temerity 
of awakening the wrath of a vindictive and powerful enemy. ‘* Woe is 
me!” exclaimed an ancient Alfaki, on quitting the hall of audience 
‘‘The ruins of Zahara will fall on our own heads; the days of the 
Moslem empire in Spain are now numbered!’ * 

It was not long before the desired opportunity for retaliation pera 
itself to the Spamiards. One Juan de Ortega, a captain of escaladors, or 
scalers, so denominated from the peculiar service in which they were 
employed in nen cities, who had acquired some reputation under 
John the Second in the wars of Roussillon, reported to Diego de Merlo, 
assistant of Seville, that the fortress of Alhama, situated 1n the heart of 
the Moorish territories, was so negligently guarded, that 1t might be 
easily carried by an enemy who had skill enough to approachit. The 
fortress, as well as the city of the same name, which 1t commanded, was 
built, ike many others in that turbulent period, along the crest of 2 

eminence, encompassed by a river at 1ts base, and, from its natural 
advantages, might be deemed impregnable. This strength of position, 
by rendering all other | cern pe apparently superfluous, lulled its 
defenders into a security like that which had proved so fatal to Zahara. 
Alhama, as this Arabic name implies, was famous for its baths, whose 
annual rents are said to have amounted to five hundred thousand ducats. 
The monarchs of Granada indulging the taste common to the people of 
the East, used to frequent this place, with their court, to refresh them- 
selves with its delicious waters, so that Alhama became embellished with 
all the magnificence of a royal residence. The place was still further 
enriched by its being the yest of the public taxes on land, which con~ 
stituted a principal branch of the revenue, and by its various manufac- 
tures of cloth, for which its inhabitants were celebrated. throughout the 
kingdom of Granada. 


* Lebrija states that the revenues of Granada, at the commencement of this 
amounted to a million of gold ducata, and that it kept in pay 7000 horsemen on its 
establishment, and could send forth 21,000 warriors from ft gates. Tho last of 
estimates would not seem to be exaggerated. 


4E 
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Diego de Merlo, although struck with the advantages of this conquest, 
was not insensible to the difficulties with which it would be attended ; 
since Alhama was sheltered under the very bles of Granada, from 
which it lay scarcely eight leagues distant, and could be reached only by 
traversing the most populous portion of the Moorish territory, or by 
surmounting a precipitous sserra, or chain of mountains, which screened 
it on the north. Without delay, however, he communicated the infor- 
mation which he had received to Don Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, marquis 
of Cadiz, as the person best fitted by his capacity and courage for such 
an enterprise. nobleman, who had succeeded his father, the count 
of Arcos, 1n 1469, as head of the great house of Ponce de Leon, was at 
this period about thirty-nine years of age. Although a younger and 
illegitimate son, he had been preferred to the succession in consequence 
of the extraordinary promise which his early youth exhibited. en 
scarcely seventeen years old, he achieved a victory over the Moors, 
accompanied with a signal display of personal prowess.* Later 1n life, he 
formed a connexion with the daughter of the marquis of Villena, the 
factious minister of Henry the Fourth, through whose mfluence he was 
raised to the dignity of marquis of Cadiz. This alliance attached him 
to the fortunes of He in his disputes with his brother Alfonso, 
and subsequently with Isabella, on whose accession, of course, Don 
Rodrigo looked with no friendly eye. He did not, however, engage in 
any overt act of resistance, but occupied himself with prosecuting an 
hereditary feud, which he had revived with the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
the head of the Guzmans; a family which from ancient times had 
divided with his own the great imterests of Andalusia. The pertinacity 
with which this feud was conducted, and the desolation which it carried 
not only into Seville, but into every quarter of the province, have been 
noticed mm the preceding pages. ‘The vigorous administration of Isabella 
repressed these disorders, and, after abridging the overgrown power of 
the two nobles, effected an apparent Me was only apparent) reconciliation 
between them. The fiery spirit of the marquis of Cadiz, no longer 
allowed to escape in domestic broil, urged him to seek distinction in more 
honourable warfare ; and at this moment he lay in his castle at Arcos, 
looking with a watchful eye over the borders, and waiting, lke a lion 1n 
ambush, the moment when he could spring upon his victim. 

Without hesitation, therefore, he assumed the enterprise proposed by 
Diego de Merlo, 1mparting his purpose to Don Pedro Henriquez adelan- 
tado of Andalusia, a relative of Ferdinand, and to the alcaydes of two or 
three “aps ang tele fortresses. With the assistance of these friends he 
assembled a force, which, including those who marched under the banner 
of Seville, amounted to two thousand five hundred horse, and three 
thousand foot. His own town of Marchena was appointed as the place 


* This occurred in the fight of Madrofio, when Don Rodrigo stoomng to adjust his 
buckler, which had been unlaced, was suddenly surrounded by a party of Moors He 
snatched a sling from one of them, and made such brisk use of it, that, after disabling 
several, he succeeded in putting them to fight, for which feat, says Zuiiga, the king 
complimented him with tho title of “‘the youthful David.” 

Don Juan, count of Arcos, had no children born in wedlock, but a numerous progeny 
by his concubines Among these latter was Doiia Leonora Nutiez de Prado, the mother of 
Don Rodrigo The brilliant and attractive qualities of this youth so far won the affections 
of his father, that the latter obtained the royal sanction (a circumstance not unfrequent 
in an age when the laws of descent were very unsettled) to bequeath him his titles and 
estates, to the prejudice of more legitimate heirs. 
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of rendezvous. po oe a route lay by the way of Antequera, across 
the wild sierras of Alzerifa. The mountain passes, sufficient difficult 
at a season when their numerous ravines were choked up by the winter 
torrents, were rendered still more formidable by being traversed in the 
darkness of night; for the party: in order to conceal their movements, 
lay by during the ony aving their baggage on the banks of the 
Ee nar that they might move forward with greater celerity, the whole 
body at length arrived, after a rapid and most painful march, on the 
third night from their departure, in a deep valley ahout half a leagua 
from Alhama. Here the marquis first revealed the real object of the 
expedition to his soldiers, who, little dreaming of anything beyond a 
mere border inroad, were transported with joy at the prospect of the 
rich booty so nearly within their grasp. 

The next morning, being the 28th of February, a small any was 
detached, about two hours before dawn, under the command of John de 
Ortega, for the purpose of scaling the citadel, while the main body 
moved forward more leisurely under the marquis of Cadiz, m order to 
support them. The night was dark and tempestuous, circumstances 
which favoured their approach in the same manner as with the Moors at 
Zahara, After ascending the rocky heights which were crowned by the 
citadel, the ladders were silently placed against the walls, and Ortega, 
followed by about thirty others, succeeded in gai the battlements 
unobserved. A sentinel, who was found sleeping on his post, they at 
once despatched, and, povous cautiously forward, to the guard-room 
put the whole of the little garrison to the sword, after the short and 
ineffectual resistance that could be opposed by men suddenly roused 
from slumber. The city, in the mcantime, was alarmed, but 1t was too 
late ; the citadel was taken , and the outer gates, which opened into the 
country, being thrown open, the marquis of Cadiz entered with trumpet 
sounding and banner flyimg, at the head of his army, and took pos- 
session of the fortress, 

After allowing the refreshment necessary to the exhausted spirits of 
his soldiers, the marquis resolved to sally forth at once upon the town, 
before 1ts inhabitants could muster in sufficient force to oppor him. 
But the citizens of Alhama, showing a resolution rather to have been 
expected from men trained in a camp than from the peaceful burghers of 
a manufacturing town, had sp to arms at the first alarm, and, 
gathering in the narrow street on which the portal of the castle opened, 
so completely commanded it with their arquebuses and crossbows, that 
the 8 aniards , after an ineffectual attempt to force a passage, were 
com: Med to recoil upon their defences, amid showers of bolts and balls, 
ve : occasioned the loss, among others, of two of their principal 

caydes. 

a ecanel of war was then called, in which it was even advised by 
some, that the fortress, after havmg been dismantled, should be aban- 
doned as incapable of defence against the citizens on the one hand, and 
the succours which might be expected speedily to arrive from 
on the other. But this counsel was rejected with indignation by the 
marquis of Cadiz, whose fiery spirit rose with the occasion ; indeed, it 
was not very palatable to most of his followers, whose cupidity was more 
than ever inflamed by the sight of the rich spoil, which, after so man 
fatigues, now lay at their feet. It was accordingly resolved to demo 
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pet of the fortifications which looked towards the town, and at all 
arda, to force a passage into it. This resolution was at once put into 
execution ; and the marquis throwmg himself into the breach thus 
made, at the head of his men-at-arms, and shouting his war-cry of 
‘¢8t. James and the Virgin!” precipitated himself into the thickest 
of the enemy. Others of the Spaniards, running along the outworks 
contiguous to the buildings of the city, leaped into the street, and jomed 
their companions there; while others agai sallied from the gates, now 
opened for the second time. 

The Moors, unshaken by the fury of this assault, received the assail- 
ants with brisk and well-directed volleys of shot and arrows; while the 
women and children, thronging the roofs and balconies of the houses, 
discharged on their heads boiling oul, pitch, and missiles of every 
description. But the weapons of the Moors glanced comparatively 
harmless from the mailed armour of the Spaniards; while their own 
bodies, loosely arrayed in such habiliments as they could throw over 
them in the confusion of the night, presented a fatal mark to their 
enemies. Still they continued to maimtain a stout resistance, checking 
the progress of the Spaniards by barricades of timber hastily thrown 
across the streets; and, as their intrenchments were forced one after 
another, they disputed every inch of ground with the desperation of 
men who fought for hfe, fortune, hberty,—all that was most dear to 
them. The contest hardly slackened till the close of day, while the 
kennels literally ran with blood, and every avenue was choked up with 
the bodies of the slain. At length, however, Spanish valour proved 
triumphant in every quarter, except where a small and desperate rem- 
nant of the Moors, having gathered their wives and children around 
them, retreated as a last resort nto a large mosque near the walls of the 
city, from which they kept up a galling fire on the close ranks of the 
Christians. The latter, after enduring some loss, succeeded in sheltering 
themselves so effectually under a roof or canopy constructed of their own 
shields, in the manner practised in war previous to the exclusive use of 
fire-arms, that they were enabled to approach so near the mosque as to 
set fire to its doors ; when 1ts tenants, menaced with suffocation, made a 
srg tesla sally, in which many perished, and the remainder surrendered. 
at discretion. The prisoners thus made were all massacred on the spot, 
without distinction of sex or age, according to the Saracen accounts. 
But the Castilian writers make no mention of this; and, as the appetites 
of the Spamards were not yet stimulated by that love of carnage which 
they afterwards displayed in their American wars, and which was repug- 
nant to the chivalrous spirit with which their contests with the Moslems 
were usually conducted, we may be justified un regarding it as an inven- 
tion of the enemy. 

: a was now delivered up to the sack of the soldiery, and rich, 
indeed, was the booty which fell into their hands,—gold and silver 
arg) in jewels, fine silks and cloths, cumous and costly furniture, 
and the various appurtenances of a thriving, luxurious city. In 
addition to which, the magazines were found well stored with the more 
substantial, and, at the present juncture, more serviceable supphes of 
grain, oil, and other provisions. Nearly a quarter of the population is 
said to have perished in the various conflicts of the day; and the 
remainder, according to the usage of the time, became the prize of the 
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victors. A considerable number of Christian captives, who wcre found 
immured in the public prisons, were restored to freedom, and swelled 
atic jubilee with their grateful acclamations. The contemporary 
ian chroniclers record also, with no less satisfaction, the detection 
of a Christian renegade, notorious for his depredations on his country- 
men, whose misdeeds the marquis of Cadiz requited, by causing him to 
be hung up over the battlements of the castle, in the face of the whole 
paid hus fell the ancient city of Alhama, the first conquest, and 
ieved with a gallantry and daring unsurpassed by any other during 
this memorable war. 

The report of this disaster fell like the knell of their own doom on the 
ears of the inhabitants of Granada. It seemed as if the hand of Provi- 
dence itself must have been stretched forth to smite the stately city, 
which, reposing as it were under the shadow of their own walls, and in 
the bosom of a peaceful and populous country, was thus suddenly laid 
low in blood and ashes. Men now read the fulfilment of the disastrous 
omens and predictions which ushered in the capture of Zahara. The 
melancholy romance, or ballad, with the burden of Ay de mt, Alhama ! 
**'Woe is me, Alhama!”? composed probably by some one of the nation 
not long after this event, shows how deep was the dejection which settled 
on the spirits of the people. The old king, Abul Hacen, however, far 
from resigning himself to useless lamentation, sought to retrieve his loss 
by the most vigorous measures. A body of a thousand horse was sent 
forward to reconnoitre the city, while he prepared to follow with as 
powerful levies as he could enforce of the militia of Granada. 

The intelligence of the conquest of Alhama diffused general satis- 
faction throughout Castile, and was especially grateful to the sovereigns, 
who welcomed it as an auspicious omen of the ultamate success of their 
demgns upon the Moors. They were attending mass in their royal 
palace of Medina del Campo, when they recerved despatches from the 
a of Cadiz, informing them of the issue of his enterprise. ‘‘ During 
all the while he sat at dinner,” says a precise chronicler of the period, 
‘‘the prudent Ferdinand was revolving in his mind the course best to be 
adopted.”” He reflected that the Castilans would soon be beleaguered 
by an overwhelming force from Granada, and he determined at all 
hazards to support them. He accordingly gave orders to make instant 
preparation for departure; but first accompanied the queen, attended by 
a solemn procession of the court and clergy, to the cathedral church of 
St. James, where Te Deum was chanted, and a humble ay ppc lage 
offered up to the Lord of hosts for the success with which he had crowne 
their arms. Towards evening, the king set forward on his journey to 
the south, escorted by such nobles and cavaliers as were m attendance 
on his person, leaving the queen to follow more leisurely, after having 
ee reinforcements and supplies requisite for the prosecution of 

© war. 

On the 5th of March, the king of Granada appeared before the walls 
of Alhama, with an army which amounted to three thousand horse and 
fifty thousand foot. The first object which encountered his eyes, was 
the mangled remains of his unfortunate subjects, which the Christians, 
who would have been scandalised by an attempt to give them the rites 
ef sepulture, had from dread of mfection thrown over the walls, where 
they now lay half-devoured by birds of prey and the ravenous dogs of 
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the city. The Moslem troops, rates se with horror and indignation 
at this hideous spectacle, ed loudly to be led to the attack. They 
had marched from Granada with so much precipitation, that they were 
wholly unprovided with artillery, in the use of which they were expert 
for that period ; and which was now the more necessary, as the Spaniards 
had diligently employed the few days which intervened since ther 
occupation of the place, m repairmg the breaches in the fortafications, 
and in putting them in a posture of defence. But the Moomsh ranks 
were filled with the flower of their chivalry; and their immense 
superiority of numbers enabled them to make their attacks simultaneously 
on the most distant quarters of the town, with such unintermitted 
vayonty that. the little garrison, scarcely allowed a moment for repose, 
was well-nigh ‘exhausted with fatigue.* 

At length, however, Abul Hacen, after the loss of*more than two 
thousand of his bravest troops im these precipitate assaults, became 
convinced of the impracticability of forcing a position whose natural 
strength was so ably seconded by the valour of its defenders, and he 
determined to reduce the place by the more tardy but certain method of 
blockade. In this he was favoured by one or two circumstances. The 
town, having but a single well withm its walls, was almost wholly 
indebted for its supplies of water to the river which flowed at 1ts base. 
The Moors, by dint of great labour, succeeded in diverting the stream 
so effectually that the only communication with 1t, which remained open 
to the besieged, was by a subterraneons gallery or mine, that had probably 
been contrived with reference to some such emergency by the original 
inhabitants. The mouth of this passage was commanded in such a 
manner by the Moorish archers, that no egress could be obtained without 
a regular skirmish, so that every drop of water might be said to be 
purchased with the blood of Christians, who, ‘‘1f they had not possessed 
the courage of Spaniards,’”’ says a Castilian wmiter, ‘‘ would have been 
reduced to the fast extremity.” In addition to this calamity, the 
garrison began to be menaced with scarcity of provisions, owing to the 
improvident waste of the soldiers, who supposed that the city, after 
beimg plundered, was to be razed to the ground and abandoned. 

At this crisis they received the unwelcome tidings of the failure of an 
expedition destined for their relief by Alonso de Aguilar. This cavalier, 
the chief of an illustrious house, since rendered immortal by the renown 
of his younger brother Gonsalvo de Cordova, had assembled a considerable 
body of troops, on learning the capture of Alhama, for the purpose of 
supporting his friend and companion in arms, the marquis of Cadiz. On 
reaching the shores of the Yeguas, he received, for the first time, advices 
of the formidable host which lay between him and the city, rendering 
hopeless any attempt to penetrate to the latter with his inadequate 
force. Contenting himself, therefore, with recovering the baggage which 
the marquis’s army in its rapid march, as has been already noticed, had 
left on the banks of the river, he returned to Antequera. 

Under these depressing circumstances, the mdomutable spirit of the 
marquis of Cadiz seemed to infuse itself mto the hearts of his soldiers. 
He was ever in the front of danger, and shared the privations of the 


* Bernaldez swells the Moslem army to 5,500 borse, and 80,000 foot, but I have preferred 
the more moderate and probable estimate of the Arabian authora, 
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meanest of his followers; encouraging them to rely with undoubting 
confidence on the sympathies which their cause must awaken in the 
breasts of their coun en. The event proved that he did not mis- 
calculate. Soon after the occupation of Alhama, the marquis, foreseeing 
the difficulties of his situation, had despatched migsives, requesting the 
papper’ of the principal lords and cities of Andalusia. In this summons 
he had omitted the duke of Medina Sidonia, as one who had good reason 
to take umbrage at being excluded from a share in the original enter- 
prise. Henrique de Guzman, duke of Medina Sidonia, possessed a degree 
of power more considerable than any other chieftain in the south. His 
yonely rents amounted to nearly sixty thousand ducats, and he could 

ring into the field, it was said, from own resources, an army little 
inferior to what might be raised by a sovereign prince. He had suc- 
ceeded to his inheritance in 1468, and had very early given his support 
to the pretensions of Isabella. Notwithstanding his deadly feud with 
the marquis of Cadiz, he had the generosity, on the breaking out of the 
patie war, to march to the relief of the marchioness when beleaguered, 

uring her husband’s absence, by a party of Moors from Ronda, in her 
own castle of Arcos. He now showed a similar alacrity in sacrificing 
all personal jealousy at the call of patriotism. 

o sooner did he learn the perlous condition of his countrymen in 
Alhama, than he mustered the whole array of his household troops and 
retainers, which, when combined with those of the marquis de Villena, 
of the count de Cabra, and those from Seville, in which city the family of 
the Guzmans had long exercised a sort of hereditary influence, swelled to 
the number of five thousand horse and forty thousand foot. The duke 
of Medina Sidonia, porens himself at the head of this powerful body, 
set forward without delay on his expedition. 

When king Ferdinand in his progress to the south had reached the 
little town of Adamuz, about five leagues from Cordova, he was informed 
of the advance of the Andalusian chivalry, and instantly sent instructions 
to the duke to delay his march, as he intended to come in person and 
assume the command. But the latter, returning a respectful apology for 
his disobedience, represented to his master the extremities to which the 
besioged were already reduced, and without waiting for a reply pushed 
on with the utmost vigour for Alhama. The Moorish monarch, ed. 
at the approach of so powerful a reinforcement, saw himself 1n danger of 
being hemmed in between the garrison on the one side, and these new 
enemies on the other. . Without waiting their appearance on the crest of 
the eminence which separated him from them, he hastily broke up his 
encampment, on the 29th of March, after a siege of more than threo 
weeks, and retreated on his capital. 

The ison of Alhama viewed with astonisment the sudden departure 
of their enemies; but their wonder was converted into joy when they 
beheld the bright arms and banners of their countrymen gleaming along 
the declivities of the mountains, They rushed out with tumultuous 
transport to receive them, and pour forth their grateful acknowledgments, 
while the two commanders, embracing each other in the presence of their 
united armies, pledged themselves to a mutual oblivion of all past 

ievances; thus affording to the nation the best possible earnest of 

ture successes, in the voluntary extinction of a feud which had 
desolated it for so many generations. 
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Notwithstanding the kindly feelings excited between the two armies, 
a dispute had well nigh arisen respecting the division of the spoil, in 
which the duke’s army claimed a share, as having contributed to secure 
the conquest which their more fortunate countrymen had effected. But 
these discontents were appeased, though with some difficulty, by their 
noble leader, who besought his men not to tarnish the laurels already 
won, by mingling a sordid avarice with the generous motives which had 
prompted them to the expedition. After the necessary time devoted to 
repose and refreshment, the combined armies proceeded to evacuate 

ama; and having left 1m garrison Don Diego Merlo, with a corps of 
troops of the herman ad, returned into their own territories. 

King Ferdinand, after receiving the reply of the Duke of Medina 
Sidoma, had pressed forward his march by the way of Cordova, as far as 
Lucena, with the intention of throwing himself at all hazards into 
Alhama. He was not without much difficulty dissuaded from this by 
his nobles, who represented the temerity of the enterprise, and its 
incompetency to any good result, even should he succeed with the small 
force of which he was master. On receiving intelligence that the siege 
was raised, he returned to Cordova, where he was joined by the queen 
towards the latter part of April. Isabella had been employed in making 
vigorous preparation for carrying on the war, by enforcing the requisite 
supplies, and summoning the crown vassals, and the pone: nobility 
of the north, to hold themselves in readiness to jom the royal standard 
in Andalusia. After this, she proceeded by rapid stages to Cordova, 
notwithstanding the state of pregnancy m which she was then far 
advanced. 

Here the sovereigns received the unwelcome information, that the 
king of Granada, on the retreat of the Spamards, had again sat down 
before Alhama, Laving brought with him artillery, from the want of 
which he had suffered so much in the preceding siege. This news struck 
a damp into the hearts of the Castahans, many of whom recommended 
the total evacuation of a place, ‘‘ which,” they said, ‘‘ was so near the 
capital that 1t must be ea ate exposed to sudden and dangerous 
assaults, while, from the culty of reaching 1t, 1t would cost the 
Castilians an incalculable waste of blood and treasure in its defence. It 
was experience of these evils which had led to 1ts abandonment in former 
days, when it had been recovered by the Spanish arms from the 
Saracens,” 

Isabella was far from being shaken by these arguments. ‘ Glory,” 
she said, ‘‘ was not to be won without danger. The present war was one 
of peculiar difficulties and danger, and these had been well calculated 
before entering upon it. The strong and central position of Alhama 
made it of the last umportance, since it might be regarded as the key of 
the enemy’s country. This was the first blow stiuck during the war, 
and honour and policy alike forbade them to adopt a measure which 
could not fail to damp the ardour of th nation.” The opinion of the 
queen, thus decisively expressed, determmmed the question, and kindled 
@ spark of her own enthusiasm in the breasts of the most desponding.* 


* Pulgar states that Ferdimand took the more southern route of Antequera, where he 
received the tidings of the Moorish king’s retrvat. The discrepancy 1s of no great conse- 
quence, but as Bernaldez, whom I have followed, hved m Andalusia, the theatre of 
action, he may be supposed to have had more accurate means of information. 
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It was settled that the king should march to the relief of the besieged, 
taking with him the most ample supplies of forage and provisions at the 
head of a force strong enough to compel the retreat of the Moorish 
monarch, This was effected without delay; and Abul Hacen once more 
breaking up his camp on the rumour of Ferdinand’s approach, the latter 
took possession of the city without opposition, on the 14th of May. The 
king was attended by a splendid train of his prelates and principal 
nobility ; and he prepared, with their aid, to dedicate his new conquest 
to the service of the cross, with all the formalities of the Romish church. 
After the ceremony of purification, the three principal mosques of the 
city were consecrated by the cardinal of Spain as temples of Christian 
worship. Bells, crosses, a sumptuous service of plate, and other sacred 
utensils, were liberally furnished by the queen; and the principal church 
of Santa Maria de la Encarnacion long exhibited a covering of the altar, 
richly embroidered by her own hands. Isabella lost no opportumty of 
manifesting that she had entered into the war, less from motives of 
ambition, than of zeal for the exaltation of the true faith. After the 
completion of these ceremonies, Ferdinand, having strengthened the 
garrison with new recruits under the command of Portocarrero, lord of 
Palma, and victualled 1t with three months’ provisions, prepared for a 
foray unto the vega of Granada. This he executed m the true spirit of 
that merciless warfare, so repugnant to the more civilised usage of 
later times, not only by sweeping away the green, unripened crops, but 
by cutting down the trees, and eradicating the vines; and then, without 
so much as having broken a lance im the expedition, returned in tnumph 
to Cordova.* 

Isabella in the meanwhile was des im. active measures for prose- 
cuting the war. She issued orders to the various cities of Castile and 
Leon, as far as the borders of Biscay and Guipuscoa, prescribing the 
repartimeento, or subsidy of provisions, and the Na of troops, to be 
furnished by each district respectively, together with an adequate supply 
of ammunition and artillery. The whole were to be in readimess before 
Loja by the 1st of July; when Ferdinand was to take the field in person 
at the head of his chivalry, and besiege that strong post. As advices 
were received, that the Moors of Granada were making efforts to obtain 
the co-operation of their African brethren in support of the Mahometan 
empire in Spain, the queen caused a fleet to be manned under the com- 
mand of her two best admirals, with mstructions to sweep the Mediter- 
ranean as far as the Straits of Gibraltar, and thus effectually cut off all 
communication with the Barbary coast. 


“ During this second siege, a body of Moorish knights to the number of forty, succeeded 
in sealing the walla of the city in the night, and had nearly reached the gates with the 
intention of throwing them open to their countrymen, when they were overpowered, 
afte~ a desperate resistance by the Chnstiana, who acquired a nch booty, as many of thom 
were persons of rank. There is considerable variation in the authorities, in regard to the 
date of Ferdinand’s occupation of Alhama. I have been guided, as before, by Bernaldez, 
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Unsuccessful attempt on Loja—Revolution in Granada—Expedition to the Axarquia— 
Mihtary Array—Moorish preparations—Bloody Conflict among the Mountains—The 
Spaniards force a passage—The Marquis of Cadiz escapes. 


Loya stands not many leagues from Alhama, on the banks of the 
Xeml, which rolls its clear current through a valley luxunant with 
vineyards and olive gardens, but the city 1s deeply intrenched among 
hills of so rugged an aspect, that it has been led not inappro riately to 
assume as the motto on 1ts arms, ‘‘ A flower among thorns.’ tinder the 
Moors, 1t was defended bya strong fortress, while the Xenil, circumscribing 
ut hke a deep moat upon the south, formed an excellent protection against 
the approaches of a besieging army, since the river was fordable only in 
one place, and traversed by a single bridge, which might be easily com- 
thanded by the city. In addition to these advantages, the ae of 
Granada, taking warning from the fate of Alhama, had strengthened its 
garrison with three thousand of his choicest troops, under the command 
of a skilful and experienced warrior, named Ali Atar. 

In the meanwhile, the efforts of the Spanish sovereigns to procure 
supple adequate to the undertaking against Loja, had not been crowned 
with success, The cities and districts, of which the requisitions had been 
made, had discovered the tardiness usual in such unwieldy bodies, and 
their interest, moreover, was considerably impaired by their distance 
from the theatre of action. Ferdinand, on mustering his army towards 
the latter part of June, found that 1t did not exceed four thousand horse 
and twelve thousand, or indeed, according to some accounts, eight 
thousand foot; most of them raw militia, who, poorly provided with 
military stores and artillery, formed a force obviously madequate to the 
magnitude of his enterprise. Some of his counsellors would have per- 
suaded him, from these considerations, to turn his arms against some 
weaker and more assailable pomt than Loja. But Ferdinand burned 
with a desire for distinction 1n the new war, and suffered his ardour for 
once to get the better of his prudence. The distrust felt by the leaders 
seems to have infeeted the lower ranks, who drew the most unfavourable 
prognostics from the dejected mien of those who bore the royal standard, 
to the cathedral of Cordova, 1n order to rece1ve the benediction of the 
church before entering on the expedition. 

Ferdinand, crossing the Xenil at Ecya, arrived again on its banks 
before Loja, on the Ist of July. The army encamped among the hulls, 
whose deep ravines obstructed communication between its different 
quarters , while the level plains below were intersected by numerous 
canals, equally unfavourable to the manwuvres of the men-at-arms. The 
duke of Villa Hermosa, the king’s brother, and captain-general of the 
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hermandad, an officer of large experience, would have persuaded Ferdinand 
to attempt, by throwing bridges across the river lower down the stream, 
to approach the city on the other side. But his counsel was overruled 
by the Castilian officers, to whom the location of the camp had been 
intrusted, and who neglected, according to Zurita, to advise with the 
Andalusian chiefs, although far better instructed than themselves in 
Moorish warfare. 

A large detachment of the army was ordered to occupy a lofty 
eminence, at some distance, called the Heights of Albohacen, and to 
fortify 1t with such few pieces of ordnance as they had, with the view of 
annoying the city. This commission was intrusted to the marquises of 
Cadiz and Villena, and the grand master of Calatrava; which last 
nobleman had brought to the field about four hundred horse and a large 
body of infantry from the places belonging to his order in Andalusia. 
Before the entrenchment paul be fully completed, Ali Atar, discerning 
the importance of this commanding station, made a sortie from the 
town for the purpose of dislodging his enemies. The latter poured out 
from their works to encounter him; but the Moslem general, scarcely 
waiting to receive the shock, wheeled his squadrons round, and began a 

eipitate retreat. The Spaniards eagerly pursued; but, when they 
fad been drawn to a sufficient distance from the redoubt, a party of 
Moorish ginetes, or ight cavalry, who had crossed the river unobserved. 
during eee and lain in ambush, after the wily fashion of Arabi 
tactics, d from their place of concealment, and galloping into the 
deserted camp, plundered it ofits contents, including the lombards, or 
small pieces of artillery, with which it was garnished. The Castilians 
too late perceiving their error, halted from the pursuit, and returned 
with as much speed as possible to the defence of their camp. Ali Atar, 
also, hung close on their rear, so that, when the Christians 
arrived at the summit of the Inll, they found themselves hemmed in 
between the two divisions of the Moorish army. A brisk action now 
ensued and lasted nearly an hour; when the advance of reinforcements 
from the main body of the Spanish army, which had been delayed by 
distance and impediments on this road, compelled the Moors to a prompt 
but orderly retreat into their own city. The Christians sustained a 
heavy loss, particularly in the death of Rodrigo Tellez Giron, grand 
master of Calatrava. He was hit by two arrows, the last of which, 
penetrating the joints of his harness beneath his sword-arm, as he was 
in the act of raising it, inflicted on him a mortal wound, of which he 
oT in a few hours, says an old chronicler, after having confessed, 
and performed the last duties of a good and faithful Christian. Although 
searcely twenty-four years of age, this cavalier had given proofs of 
such signal prowess, that he was esteemed one of the best knights 
of Castile; and his death threw a general gloom over the whole 
army. 

Ferdinand now became convinced of the unsuitableness of a position, 
which neither admitted of easy communication between the erent 
leas of his own camp, nor enabled him to intercept the supplies 

y ang into that of his enemy. Other inconveniences also pressed 
upon . His men were so badly provided with the necessary utensils 
for paige their food, that they were obliged either to devour it raw, 
or only cooked. Most of them being new recruits, unaccustomed to 
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the rivations of war, and many exhausted by a wearisome pes be of 
aarol before joining the army, they began openly to murmur, even. 
to desert in great numbers. Ferdinand therefore resolved to fall back as far 
as Rio Frio, and await there patiently the arrival of such fresh remforce- 
ments as might put him in condition to enforce a more rigorous blockade. 

Orders were accordingly issued to the cavaliers occupying the Heights 
of Albohacen to break up their camp, and fall back on the mam body of 
the army. This was executed on the followmg morning before dawn, 
being the 4th of July. No sooner did the Moors of Loja percerve their 
enemy abandoning his strong position, than they salled forth in con- 
siderable force to take possession of it. Ferdinand’s men, who had not 
been advised of the proposed manceuvre, no sooner beheld the Moorish 
array brightening the crest of the mountam, and their own countrymen 
rapidly descending, than they imagined that these latter had been sur- 

ed in their mtrenchments during the night, and were now flymg 
fore the enemy. An alarm instantly spread through the whole camp. 
Instead of stan to their defence, each one thought only of saving 
himself by as apeeey a flight as possible. In vain did Ferdinand, mding 
along their broken files, endeavour to reanimate their spirits and restore 
order. He might as easily have calmed the winds, as the disorder of a 
panic-struck mob, unschooled by discipline or experience. Ali Atar’s 
prectised eye speedily discerned the confusion which prevailed through 
the Christian camp. Wuthout delay, he rushed forth umpetuously at the 
head of his whole array from the gates of Loja, and converted into a real 
danger what had before been only an imaginary one. 

At this perilous moment, nothing but Ferdinand’s coolness could have 
saved the army from total destruction. Putting himself at the head of 
the royal guard, and accompanied by a gallant band of cavalers, who 
held honour dearer than life, he made such a determimed stand against 
the Moorish advance, that Ali Atar was compelled to pause in his career. 
A furious struggle ensucd betwixt this devoted little band and the 
whole strength of the Moslem army. Ferdinand was repeatedly exposed 
to imminent peril. On one occasion he was indebted for his safety to 
the marquis of Cadiz, who, charging at the head of about sixty lances, 
broke the deep ranks of the Moorish column, and, compelling it to recoul, 
succeeded in rescuing his sovereign. In this adventure he narrowly 
escaped with his own life, his horse being shot under him at the very 
moment when he had lost his lance in the body of a Moor. Never did 
the Spanish chiv. shed. its blood more freely. The constable, count 
de Haro, received ee wounds in the face. ‘The duke of Medina Celi 
‘was unhorsed and brought to the ground, and saved with difficulty by 
his own men , and the count of Tendilla, whose encampment lay nearest 
the city, received several severe blows, and would have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, had it not been for the timely aid of his fend, 
the young count of Zufiiga. 

The Moors, finding it so difficult to make an impression on this iron 
band of warriors, began at length to slacken their efforts, and finally 
allowed Ferdinand to draw off the remnant of his forces without further 
opposition. The king continued his retreat without halting, as far 
as the romantic site of the Pefia de los Enamorados, about seven 
leagues distant from Loja; and, abandonimg all thoughts of offensive 
operations for the present, secon after returned to Cordova. Muley 
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Abul Hacen arrived the following day with a powerful reinforoe- 
ment from Granada, and swept the country as far as Rio Frio. Had he 
come but a few hours sooner, there would have been few Spaniards left 
to tell the tale of the route of Loja.* 

The loss of the Christians must have been very considerable, including 
the greater part of the baggage and the ery. It occasioned deep 
mortification to the ppm but, though a severe, it proved a salutary 
lesson. It showed the importance of more extensive preparations for a 
war which must of necessity be a war of posts; and it taught the nation 
to entertain greater respect for an enemy, who, whatever might be his 
sagen strength, must become formidable when armed with the energy 
of despair. 

At this juncture, a division among the Moors themselves did more for 
the Christians than any successes of their own. This division grew out 
of the vicious system of polygamy, which sows the seeds of discord 
among those whom nature and our own happier institutions unite most. 
closely. The old king of Granada had become so deeply enamoured of a 
Greek slave, that the sultana Zoraya, jealous lest the offspring of her 
rival should supplant her own im the succession, secretly contrived to 
stir up a spirit of discontent with her husband’s government. The king, 
becoming acquainted with her intrigues, caused her to be 1mprisoned in 
the fortress of the Alhambra. But the sultana, binding together the 
scarfs and veils belongig to herself and attendants, succeeded, b 
means of this perilous conveyance, in making her escape, together w1 
her children, trom the upper apartments of the tower in which she was 
lodged. She was received with joy by her own faction. The msurrection 
soon spread aes] the populace, who, yielding to the impulses of nature, 
are readily roused by a tale of oppression; and the number was still 
further swelled by many of higher rank, who had various causes of 
disgust with the oppressive government of Abul Hacen}. The strong 
fortress of the Alhambra: however, remained faithful to him. A 
war now burst forth m the capital, which deluged its streets with the 
blood of its citizens. At length the sultana triumphed; Abul Hacen 
was expelled from Granada, and sought a refuge in Malas, which, with 
Baza, adix, and some other places of importance, still adhered to 
him ; while Granada, and by far the larger portion of the kingdom, pro- 
claimed the authority of his elder son, Abu Abdallah, or Bosbdil, as he 


* The Pena de los Pnamorados received its name from a tragical incident in Moorish 
A Christian slave succeeded in eg Sey the daughter of his master, a wealthy 
Mussulman of Granada, with a passion for himself The two lovers, after some time, 
fearful of the detection of their intrigue, resolved to make their escape into the Spanish 
terntory Before they could effect their purpose, however, they were hotly pursued by 
the damsel’s father at the head of a party of Moorish horsemen, and overtaken near a 
aoe which rises between Archidona and Antequera The unfortunate tivea, who 
scrambled to the summit of the rocks, finding all further escape imp ble, after 
tenderly embracing each other, threw themselves headlong from the dizzy heights, pre- 
ferring this dreadful death to falling into the hands of their vindictive pursuers The spot 
sonsecrated as the scene of this c incident has received the name of Rock of the 
Lovers. The legend is prettily told by Mariana, who concludes with the pithy reflection, 
that “‘such constancy would have been truly admurable, had it been shown in defence of 
the true faith, rather than in the gratification of lawless appetite ” 
dez states that great umbrage was taken at the influence which the king of 
allowed a person of Christian lineage, named Vinegas, to exercise over him. 
drs od hints at the bloody massacre of the Abencerrages, which, without ay eee 
ty that I know of, forms the burden of many an ancient ballad, and lost 
aothing of ite romantic colouring under the hand of Ginds Perez de Hyta. 
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is usually called by the Castihan writers. The Spanish sovereigns 
viewed with no small interest these proceedings of the Moors, who were 
thus wantonly fighting the battles of ther enemies. All proffers of 
assistance on their part, however, being warily rejected by both factions, 
notwi the nrutual hatred of each other, they could only await 
with patience the termination of a struggle, which, whatever might be 
its results in other respects, could not fail to open the way for the success 
of their own arms.* 

No military operations worthy of notice occurred during the remainder 
of the campaign, except occasional cavalgadas or mroads on both sides, 
which after the usual unsparing devastation, swept away whole herds of 
cattle, and human bemgs, the wretched cultivators of the soul. The 
quantity of booty frequently carried off on such occasions, amounting, 
according to the testimony of both Christian and Moorish wmiters, to 
twenty, thirty, and even fifty thousand head of cattle, shows the 
fruitfulness and abundant pasturage i the southern regions of the 
Peninsula. The loss afflicted by these terrible forays fell, eventually, 
most heavily on Granada, in consequence of her scanty territory and 
insulated position, which cut her off trom all foreign resources. 

Towards the latter end of October, the court passed from Cordova to 
Madrid, with the intention of remaiming there the ensuimg winter. 
Madnid, 1t may be observed, however, was so far from being recognised 
as the capital of the monarchy at this time, that 1t was inferior to several 
other cities in wealth and population, and was even less frequented than 
some others, as Valladolid, for example, as a royal residence. 

On the first of July, while the court was at Cordova, died Alfonso de 
Carillo, the factious archbishop of Toledo, who contributed more than 
any other to raise Isabella to the throne, and who, with the same arm, 
had well nigh huried her from it. He passed the close of his hfe in 
retirement and disgrace at his town of Alcala de Henares, where he 
devoted himself to science, especially to alchymy, m which illuso 
pursuit he is said to have squandered his princely revenues with suc 
prodigality as to leave them encumbered with a heavy debt. He was 
succeeded in the primacy by his ancient rmval Don Pedro Gonzalez de 
Mendoza, cardinal of Spain, a prelate whose enlarged and sagacious 
views gained him deserved ascendancy 1n the councils of his sovereigns. 

The ae of their domestic concerns did not prevent Ferdinand 
and Isabella from giving a vigilant attention to what was passing abroad. 
The confiic relations growing out of the feudal system occupied most 
princes, till the close of the fifteenth century, too closely at home to 
allow them often to turn their eyes beyond the borders of their own 


* Boabdil was surnamed ‘‘ el Chico,” the Little, by the Spanish wniters, to distinguish him 
from an uncle ofthe same name and ‘‘el Zogoybi,” the Unfortunate, by the Moors, indi- 
cating that he was the last of his race destined to wear the diadem of Granada. The 
Arabs, with great felicity, frequently select names significant of some quahty im the 
objects they represent. Examples of this may be readily found 1n the southern regions of 
the Pe where the Moors lingered the longest The etymology of Gibialtar, Gebal 
Tank, Mount of Tarik, 1s weli known ‘Thus, Algeziras comes from an Arabic word which 
signifies an wland, Alpuxarras comes from a term signifying herbage or pasturage > 
Arrecife from another, signifying causeway or high road, &c The Arabic word wad stands 
for river This, without much violence, has been changed into guad, and enters into the 
names of many of the southern streams for example, Guadalquiver, great rever, Guadiana, 
opel hotel pr eeage iad. selec paint ree ie ie same AnD Corea Medina, Arabdvwe, 
*< city,” m retained as a pre e names 0 of the Spanish towns, as 
Medina Celi, Medina del Campo, Sc. sei 
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territories. This system was, indeed, now rapidly melting away. But 
Louis the Eleventh may perhaps be regarded as the first monarch who 
showed anything like an extended interest in European politics. He 
informed himself of the interior proceedings of most of the neighbourin 

oourts, by means of secret agents whom he pensioned there. Ferdinan 

obtained a similar result by the more honourable expedient of resident 
embassies; a practice which he is said to have introduced,* and 
which, while it has greatly facilitated commercial mtercourse, has 
served to perpetuate friendly relations between different countries, by 
cigar ie em to settle their differences by negotiation rather than 

© sword. 

The position of the Italian states at this period, whose petty feuds 
seemed to blind them to the invasion which menaced them from the 
Ottoman empire, was such as to excite a lively mterest throughout 
Christendom, and especially in Ferdinand, as sovereign of Sicily. He 
succeeded, by means of his ambassadors at the pape court, in opening a 
negotiation between the belligerents, and in finally adjusting the terms 
of a general pacification, signed December 12th, 1482. e Spanish 
court, m consequence of its friendly mediation on this occasion, recerved 
three several embassies with suitable acknowledgments, on the part of 
pope Sixtus the Fourth, the college of cardinals, and the city of Rome ; 
and certain marks of distinction were conferred by his Holiness on the 
Castihan envoys, not enjoyed by those of any other potentate. This 
event 1s worthy of notice as the first instance of Ferdinand’s interference 
in the politics of Italy, m which, at a later period, he was destined to 
act so prominent a part. 

The affairs of Navarre at this time were such as to engage still more 
deeply the attention of the Spanish sovereigns. The crown of that 
kingdom had devolved, on the death of Leonora, the guilty sister of 
Ferdinand, on her grandchild, Francis Phebus, whose mother Magdeleine 
of France held the rei of government d her son’s muinority.f 
The near relationship of this princess to Louis the Eleventh gave that 
monarch an absolute influence in the councils of Navarre. He made 
use of this to bring about a marriage between the young king, Francis 
Phoobus, and Joanna Beltraneja, Isabella’s former competitor for the 
crown of Castile, notwithstanding this princess had long since taken the 
veil in the convent of Santa Clara at Combra. It is not easy to 
unravel the tortuous politics of King Louis. The Spanish writers 
impute to him the design of enabling Joanna by this alliance to establish 
her pretensions to the Castilian throne, or at least to give such employ- 
ment to its present pe as should effectually prevent them from 
disturbing him in the possession of Roussillon. However this may be, 
his intrigues with Portugal were disclosed to Ferdinand by certain 
nobles of that court, with whom he was in secret correspondence. The 


* M. de Wicquefort derives the word ambassadeur (anciently in English embassador) from 
the 8: word enbtar, “to send,” 

+ Leonora’s son, Gaston de Fo:x, prince of Viana, was slain by an accidental wound from 
a lance, at a tourney at Lisbon, in 1469 By the princess Magdeleine, his wife, sister of 
Louis XI , he left two children, a son and daughter, each of whom in turn succeeded to 
the crown of Navarre. Francis Phosbus ascended the throne on the demise of his grand- 
mother Leonora, in 1479 He was distinguished by his personal graces and beauty, and 
especially by the golden lustre of his hair, from which, according to Aleson, he derived his 
eognomen of Phoebus. As it was an ancestral name, however, such an etymology may be 
thought somewhat fanciful. 
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sd grere sovereigns, in order to counteract this scheme, offered the hand 
of ther own daughter Joanna, afterwards mother of Charles the Fifth, 
to the king of Navarre. But all negotiations relative to this matter were 
eventually defeated by the sudden death of this young prince, not 
without strong suspicions of poison. He was succeeded on the throne 
by his sister Catharine. Propositions were then made by Ferdinand and 
Isabella for the marriage of this princess, then thirteen years of age, 
with their infant son John, heir apparent of their united monarchies.* 
Such an alliance, which would bring under one government nations 
corresponding im origin, language, general habits, and local interests, 
presented great and obvious advantages. Itwas however evaded by the 
queen dowager, who still acted as regent, on the pretext of disparity of 
age in the parties. Information beme soon after received that Louis 
the Eleventh was measures to make himself master of the strong 
places 1n Navarre, Isabella transferred her residence to the frontier town 
of Logrofio, prepared to resist by arms, if necessary, the occupation of 
that country by her insidious and powerful neighbour. The death of the 
king of France, which occurred not long after, fortunately relieved the 
sovereigns from apprehensions of any immediate annoyance on that 
uarter. 
Amid their manifold concerns, Ferdinand and Isabella kept their 
thoughts anxiously bent on their great enterprise, the conquest of 
Granada. At a congress-general of the deputies of the hermandad, 
held at Pinto at the commencement of the present year, 1483, with the 
view of reforming certain abuses in that institution, a liberal grant was 
made of eight thousand men, and sixtecn thousand beasts of burden, for 
the purpose of conveying supplies to the garrison in Alhama. But the 
sovereigns experienced great embariassment from the want of funds. 
There 1s probably no period in which the princes of Europe felt so sensibly 
their own penury, as at the close of the fifteenth century , when, the 
demesnes of the crown having been very generally wasted by the lavish- 
ness or umbeculity of its proprietors, no substitute had as yet been found 
in that searching and well-arranged system of taxation which prevails at 
the present day. The Spanish sovereigns, notwithstanding the economy 
which they had introduced into the finances, felt the pressure of these 
embarrassments, peculiarly, at the present juncture. ‘The mamtenance 
of the ye Coe and of the vast national police of the hermandad, the 
incessant military operations of the late campaign, together with the 
equipment of a navy, not aaa s for war, but for maritime discovery, 
were so Many copious drains of the exchequer.t Under these circum- 
stances, they obtamed from the pope a grant of one hundred thousand 
ducats, to be raised out of the ecclesiastical revenues in Castile and 
Aragon. A bull of crusade was also published by his Holiness, con- 
taining numerous indulgences for such as should bear arms against the 
infidel, as well as those who should prefer to commute their military 
service for the payment of a sum of money. In addition to these 
resources, the government was enabled on 1ts own credit, justified by the 


* Ferdinand and Isabella had at this tame four children , the infant Don John, four years 
and a half old, but who did not live to come to the succession, and the infantas Isabella, 
Joanna, and Maria, the last, born at Cordova during the summer of 1482, 

+ Besides the armada im the Mediterranean, a fieet under Pedro de Vera was prosecuting 
sth fon of discovery and conquest to the Cananes, which will be the subject of more 

cula) antice hereafter. 
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ctuality with which it had redeemed its past engagements, to 
ne tiate an loans with several wealthy fediduals: : 
ith these fands the sovereigns entered into extensive arrangements 
for the ensuing campaign ; causing cannon, after the rude construction 
of that age, to be fabricated at Huesca, and a large quantity of stone 
balls, then principally used, to be manufactured in the Sierra de Con- 
stantina ; while the magazines were carefully provided with ammunition 
and military stores. 

An event not unworthy of notice is recorded by Pulgar as happening 
about this time. A common soldier, named John de Corral, contrived, 
under false pretences, to obtam from the king of Granada a number of 
Christian captives, together with a large sum of money, with which he 
esca: imto Andalusia. The man was apprehended by the warden of 
the frontier of Jaen; and the transaction being reported to the sovereigns, 
they compelled an entire restitution of the money, and consented to such 
a ransom for the lberated Christians as the king of Granada should 
demand. This act of justice, 1t should be remembered, occurred im an 
age when the church itself stood ready to sanction any breach of faith, 
however glaring, towards heretics and infidels.* 

While the court was detained im the north, tidings were received of a 
reverse sustamed by the Spanish arms, which plunged the nation in 
sorrow far deeper than that occasioned by the rout at Loja. Don Alonso 
de Cardenas, grand master of St. James, an old and confidential servant 
of the crown, had been intrusted with the defence of the frontier of 
Ecija. Whuile on this station, he was strongly urged to make a descent 
on the environs of Malaga, by his adalides or scouts, men who, being 
for the most part, Moorish deserters or renegadoes, were employed by 
the border chiefs to reconnoitre the enemy’s country, or to eaide them mm 
their marauding expeditions. The district around Malaga was famous 
under the Saracens for 1ts silk manufactures, of which it annually made 
large exports to other parts of Europe. It was to be approached by 
traversing a savage sierra, or chain of mountains, called the Axarquia 
whose margin occasionally afforded good pasturage, and was spri ed. 
over with Moorish villages. After threading its defiles, it was proposed 


* Juan de Corral imposed on the king of Granada by means of certain credentials, which 
he had obtained from the Spanish sovereigns without any sek ee Bi their part of his 
fraudulent intentions. The story 1s told in a very blind manner by Pulgar 

It may not be amiss to mention here a doughty feat performed by another Castihan 
envoy, of much higher rank, Don Juan de Veru This ght while conversing with 
certain Moorish cavahers in the Alhambra, was so much scan ed by the freedom with 
which one of them treated the immaculate conception, that he gave the circumeised dog 
the he, and smote him a sharp blow on the head with his sword. Ferdinand, says 
Bernaldez, who tells the story, was much gratified with the exploit, and recompensed the 

knight with many honours 

+ The adalid was a guide, or scout, whose business it was to make himself acquainted 
with the enemy’s country, and to guide the mvadersintoit Much dispute has arisen 

g the authority and functions of this officer Some writers regard him as an 

ent leader, or commander, and the Dictionary of the Academy defines the term 
adalid by these very words The Siete Partidas, however, explains at length the peculiar 
duties of this officer, conformably to the account I have given Bernaldez, Pulgar, and the 
other chroniclers of the G: ne war, repeatedly notice him in this connexion. Whon 
he is spoken of ag a captain, or leader, as he sometimes 1s in these and other ancient records, 
his authority, I suspect, is intended to be limited to the persona who aided him in the 
execution of his peculiar office.—It was common for the great chiefs, who lived on the 
borders, to maintain in their pay a number of these adalides, to inform them of the fitti 
¢ime and piace for aforay. The post, as may well be believed, was one of great 
trust and personal 
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to return by an open road that turned the southern extremity of the 
sierra along the sea-shore, There was little to be apprehended, 1t was 
stated, from pursuit, since Malaga was almost wholly unprovided with 
cav: ° 

The grand master, falling in with the proposition, communicated it to 
the principal chiefs on the borders, among others, to Don Pedro 
Henriquez, adelantado of Andalusia, Don Juan de Silva, count of 
Cifuentes, Don Alonso de Aguilar, and the marquis of Cadiz. These 
noblemen, collecting their retamers, reparred to Antequera, where the 
ranks were quickly swelled by recruits from Cordova, Seville, Xerez, 
and other cities of Andalusia, whose chivalry always readily answered 
the summons to an expedition over the border.* 

In the meanwhile, however, the marquis of Cadiz had received such 
intelligence from his own adaldes as led him to doubt the expediency 
of a march through intricate defiles, mhabited by a poor and hardy 
peasantry ; and he strongly advised to dircct the expedition against the 
neighbouring town of Almojia. But im this he was overruled by the 
grand master and the other partners of his enterprise; many of whom, 
with the rash confidence of youth, were excited rather than intimidated 
by the prospect of danger. : 

On Wednesday, the 19th of March, this gallant httle army marched 
forth from the gates of Antequera. The van was intrusted to the 
adelantado Henriquez and Don Alonso de Aguilar. The centre divisions 
were led by the marquis of Cadiz and the count of Cifuentes, and the 
rear-guard by the grand master of St. James. The number of foot, 
which 1s uncertain, appears to have been considerably less than that of 
the horse, which amounted to about three thousand, contaming the 
flower of Andalusian knighthood, together with the array of St. James, 
the most opulent and powerful of the Spanish mnaly orders. Never, 
ye an Aragonese historian, had there been seen mm these times a more 
sp endid eed of chivalry , and such was their confidence, he adds, that 

ey deemed themselves invineible by any force which the Moslems 
could bring agaist them. The leaders took care not to encuiber the 
movements of the army with artillery, camp equipage, or even much 
forage and provisions, for which they trusted to the mvaded territory. 
A number of persons, however, followed im the tram, who, influenced 
by desire rather of gain than of glory, had come provided with money, 
as well as commissions from their friends, for the purchase of rich spoul, 
whether of slaves, stuffs, or jewels, which they expected would be won 
by the good swords of their comrades, as in Alhama, 

After travelling with little intermission through the night, the army 
entered the winding defiles of the Axarquia, where their progress was 
necessarily so much impeded by the character of the ground, that most of 
the inhabitants of the villages through which they passed had oppor- 
tunity to escape with the greater part of their effects to the imaccessible 


* The title of adelantado implies in its etymology, one preferred or placed before others. 
The office is of great antiquity , some have derived 1t from the reign of St Ferdinand in 
the thirteenth century, but Mendoza proves its existence at a far earher period The 
adelantado was possessed of very extensive judicial authority in the province or district 
in which he presided, and in war was invested with supreme military command. His 
functions, however, as well as the territones over which he ruled, have varied at different 
periods, An adelantado seems to have been generally established over a border province, 
as Andalusia for example. 
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fastnesses of the mountains. The Spaniards, after plundering the deserted 
hamlets of whatever remained, as well as of the few stragglers, whether 
men or cattle, found still lingering about them, set them on fire. In 
this way they advanced, marking their line of march with the usual 
devastation that accompanied these ferocious forays, until the columns 
of smoke and fire which rose above the hill-tops announced to the people 
of Malaga the near approach of an enemy. 

The old king eee | Abul Hacen, who lay at this time m the city 
with a numerous and well-a Pe body of horse, contrary to the 
reports of the adalides, would have rushed forth at once at their head, 
had he not been dissuaded from it by his younger brother Abdallah, 
who is better known in history by the name of El Zagal, or ‘the 
Valiant ;” an Arabic epithet, given by his coun en to distinguish 
him from his nephew, the rnling king of Granada. To this prince Abul 
Hacen intrneted the command of the corps of picked cavalry, with 
instructions to penetrate at once into the lower level of the sierra, and 
encounter the Christians entangled in 1ts passes; while another division, 
consisting chiefly of arquebusiers and archers, should turn the enemy’s 
flank by gaining the heights under which he was defiling. This last 
corps he ened under the direction of Reduan Benegas, a chief of 
Christian lineage, according to Bernaldez, and who may perhaps be 
identified with the Reduan that, in the later Moorish ballads, seems to 
be shadowed forth as the personification of love and heroism. 

The Castilian army in the meantime went forward with a buoyant 
and reckless confidence, and with very little subordination The 
divisions occupying the advdnce and centre, disappomted in their expec- 
tations of Booty, had quitted the lime of march, and dispersed in small 

arties in search of plunder over the adjacent country; and some of the 
Eigh-mettled yo cavaliers had the audacity to ride up in defiance to 
the very walls of Malaga. The grand master of St. James was the only 
leader who kept his columns unbroken, and marched forward in order of 
battle. Things were in this state, when the Moorish cavalry under El 
Zagal, suddenly emerging from one of the mountain passes, appeared 
before the astonished rear-guard of the Christians. The Moors spurred 
on to the assault, but the well-disciplined chivalry of St. James remained 
unshaken. In the fierce struggle which ensued, the Andalusians became 
embarrassed by the narrowness of the ground on which they were 
engaged, which afforded no scope for the manceuvres of cavalry ; while 
the Moors, trained to the wild tactics of mountain warfare, went through 
their usual evolutions, retreating and returning to the charge with a 
celerity that sorely distressed their opponents, and at length threw them 
into some disorder. The grand master in consequence sae a 
message to the marquis of Cadiz, requesting his support. The latter, 
poe tting himself at the head of such of his scattered forces as he could 
ily muster, readily obeyed the summons. Discerning, on his 
approach, the real source of the grand master’s embarrassment, he 
succeeded in changing the field of action by drawing off the Moors to an 
open reach of the valle , which allowed free play to the movements of 

e Andalusian horse, when the combined s agro pressed so hard on 
the Moslems, that they were soon compelled to take refuge within the 
— of their own mountains. 

the meanwhile the scattered troops of the advance, alarmed by the 
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report of the action, gradually assembled under their respective banners, 
and fell back upon the rear. A council of war was then called. All 
further progress seemed to be effectually pla at The country was 
everywhere in arms. The most that could now be hoped was, that they 
might be suffered to retire unmolested with such plunder as they had 
already acquired. Two routes lay open forthis purpose. The one winding 
along the sea-shore, wide and level, but circuitous, and swept through 
the whole range of its narrow entrance by the fortress of Malaga. This 
determined them unhappily to prefer the other route, being that by 
which they had penetrated the Axarquia, or rather a shorter cut, by 
which the adalides undertook to conduct them through its mazes. 

The httle army commenced its retrograde movement with undimi- 
nished spirit. But it was now embarrassed with the transportation of 
its plunder, and by the mereasing difficulties of the sierra, which, as 
they ascended its sides, was matted over with impenetrable thickets, 
and: broken up by formidable ravines or channels, cut deep into the soil 
by the mountam torrents, The Moors were now mustering in con- 
siderable numbers along the heights, and, as they were expert marks- 
men, bemg trained by early and assiduous practice, the shots from their 
arquebuses and cross-bows frequently found some assailable pomt im 
the harness of the Spanish men-at-arms. At length, the army, through 
the treachery or ignorance of the guides, was suddenly brought to a halt 
by arriving in a deep glen or enclosure, whose see fe sides rose with 
such boldness as to be scarcely practicable for infantry, much less for 
horse. To add to their distresses, daylight, without which they could 
scarcely hope to extricate themselves, was fast fading away. 

extremity no other alternative seemed to remain than to 
attempt to regain the route from which they had departed. As all other 
considerations were now subordinate to those of lat safety, 16 was 
agreed to abandon the spoxl acquired at so much hazard, which greatly 
retarded their movements. As they pamfully retraced their steps, the 
darkness of the night was partially dispelled by numerous fires which 
blazed along the hill tops, and. which showed the figures of their enemies 
flitting to and fro like so many spectres. It seemed, said Bernaldez, as 
if ten thousand torches were glancing along the mountaims. At length, 
the whole body, faint with fatigue and hunger, reached the borders of 
@ hittle stream, which flowed through a valley, whose avenues, as well 
as the rugged heights by which 1t was commanded, were already occu- 
pied by the enemy, who poured down mungled volleys of shots, stones, 
and arrows on the heads of the Chmstians. The compact mass presented 
by the latter afforded a sure mark to the artillery aE the Moors; while 
they, from their scattered position, as well as from the defences afforded 
by the nature of the ground, were exposed to little annoyance in return, 
In addition to lighter missiles, the Moors occasionally gota: is car 
rhe nesobe of rock, which, rolling with tremendous violence down the 
declivities of the hills, spread frightful desolation through the Christian 
ranks. # 

The reap | occasioned by these scemes, occurring amidst the darkness 
of night, and heightened by the shrill war-cres of the Moors, which 
rose round them on every quarter, seems to have completely bewildered 
the Spaniards, even them leaders. It was the misfortune of the expe- 
dition, that there was but httle concert between the several commanders, 
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or, at least, that there was no one so pre-eminent above the rest as to 
assume authority at this awful moment. So far, it would seem, from 
attempting escape, they continued im their perilous position, uncertain 
what course to take, until midnight; when at ae after having seen 
their best and bravest followers fall thick around them, they determined 
at all hazards to force a passage across the sierra in the face of the 
enemy. ‘‘ Better lose our lives,” said the grand master of St. James, 
addressing his men, ‘‘ in cutting a way through the foe, than be butchered 
without resistance, like cattle 1n the shambles.”’ 

The marquis of Cadiz, guided by a trusty adalid, and accompanied by 
sixty or seventy lances, was fortunate enough to gain a circuitous route 
less vigilantly guarded by the enemy, whose attention was drawn to the 
movements of the main body of the Castilian army. By means of this 
path, the marquis with his little band succeeded, after a painful march, 
in which his good steed sunk under him oppressed with wounds and 
fatigue, 1n reaching a valley at some distance from the scene of action, 
where he determined to wait the commg up of his friends, who he con- 
ridently expected would follow on his track. 

But the grand master and his associates, missing this track in the 
darkness of the night, or perhaps preferrmg another, breasted the sierra 
in a part where it proved extremely difficult of ascent. At every step 
the nosetied earth gave way under the pressure of the foot, and the 
infantry, endeavouring to oe themselves by clinging to the tails 
and manes of the horses, the jaded animals, borne down with the weight, 
rolled headlong, with their riders, on the ranks below, or were precip1- 
tated down the sides of the numerous ravines. The Moors, all the while 
avoiding a close encounter, contented themselves with discharging on 
the heads of their opponents an unintermitted shower of missiles of 
every description.* 

It was not until the following mornmg that the Castilians, having 
surmounted the crest of the eminence, began the descent into the op 
site valley, which they had the mortification to observe was commanded 
on every point by their vigilant peers: who seemed now 1n their 
eyes to possess the powers of ubiquity. s the light broke upon the 
troops, 1t revealed the whole extent of their melancholy condition. How 
different from the magnificent array, which, but two days previous, 
marched forth with such high and confident hopes from the gates of 
Antequera! their ranks thinned, their bright arms defaced and broken, 
their banners rent in pieces, or lost,—as had been that of St, James, 
together with its gallant alfere=, Diego Becerra, 1n the terrible passage 
of the preceding night,—their countenances aghast with terror, fatigue, 
and famine ! espalr Now was in every eye; all subordination was at 
an end. No one, says Pulgar, heeded any longer the call of the trumpet, 
or the wave of the banner. Each sought only his own safety, without 
regard to his comrade. Some threw away their arms, hoping by this 
means to facilitate their escape, while in fact it only left them more 
defenceless against the shafts of their enemies. Some, oppres#ed with 
fatigue and. terror, fell down andmlied without so much as receiving a 
wound. The panic was such, that, in more than one instance, two or 


* Mr Irving, in his “ uest of Granada,” states that the scene of the greatest 
alaughter in this rout is known to the inhabitants of the Axarquia by the name of 
la Cuesta de la Matanza, or ‘‘ The Hill of the Massacre ” 
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three Moorish soldiers were known to capture thrice their own number 
of Spaniards. Some, losing ther way, strayed back to Malava, and 
were made prisoners by females of the city, who overtook them in the 
fields. Others escaped to Alhama, or other distant places, after wanderin 
seven or eight days among the mountains, sustainmg hfe on such wil 
herbs and berries as they could find, and lying close during the day. A 
greater number succeeded in reaching Antequera, and, among these, 
most of the leaders of the expedition. The grand master of St. James, 
the adelantado Henriquez, and Don Alonso de Aguilar, effected their 
escape by scaling so perilous a part of the sierra that their pursuers. 
cared not to follow. The count de Cifuentes, was less fortunate. That 
nobleman’s division was said to have suffered more severely than any 
other. On the morning after the bloody passage of the mountain, he 
found himself suddenly cut off from his followers, and surrounded by six 
Moorish cavaliers, agaist whom he was defending himself with despe- 
rate courage, when their leader, Reduan Benegas, struck with the 
inequality of the combat, broke 1n, exclaiming ‘“‘ Hold! this 1s unworthy 
of good knights.” The assailants sunk back abashed by the rebuke, and 
left the count to their commander. A close encounter then took place 
between the two chiefs; but the strength of the Spaniard was no longer 
equal to his spirit, and, after a brief resistance, he was forced to 
surrender to his generous enemy.* 

The marquis of Cadiz had better fortune. After waiting till dawn for 
the coming up of his friends, he concluded that they had extricated 
themselves by a different route. He resolved to provide for his own 
safety and that of his followers , and, bemg supplied with a fresh horse, 
accomplished his escape, after traversing the wildest passages of the 
Axarquia for the distance of four leagues, and got into Antequera with 
but little interruption from the enemy. But although he secured is 
personal safety, the misfortunes of the day fell heavily on his house, for 
two of his brothers were cut down by his side, and a third brother, with 
a nephew, fell into the hands of the enemy. 

e amount of slain 1n the two days’ action is admitted by the Spanish 
writers to have exceeded eight hundred, with double that number of 
prisoners. The Moorish force 1s said to have been small, and its loss 
comparatively trifling. The numerical estimates of the Spanish his- 
torians, as usual, appear extremely loose and the narrative of their 
enemies is too meagre 1n this portion of their annals to allow any oppor- 
tunity of verification. There 1s no reason, however, to believe them in 
aa egree exaggerated. 

he best bl of Andalusia was shed on this occasion. Among the 
slam Bernaldez reckons two hundred and fifty, and Pulgar four hundred 
poe of quality, with thirty commanders of the mulitary fraternity of 
t. James. There was scarcely a family mm the south but had to mourn 
the loss of some one of its members by death or captivity , and the 
distress was not a little aggravated by the uncertainty which hung over 
the fate of the absent, as to whether they had fallen in the field, or were 
still wandering in the wilderness, or were pining away existence in the 
dungeons of Malaga and Granada. 


* The count, according to Oviedo, remained a tong while a prisoner in Granada, until he 
‘was ransomed by the payment of several thousand doblas of gold. 
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Some imputed the failure of the expedition to treachery in the 
adalides, some to want of concert among the commanders. The worthy 
curate of Los Palacios concludes his narrative of the disaster in the 
following manner: ‘‘The number of the Moors was small who inflicted 
this grievous defeat on the Christians. It was, indeed, clearly miracu- 

and we may discern in it the special interposition of Providence, 
justly cffended with the greater part of those that engaged in the 
expedition ; who, mstead of confessing, partaking the sacrament, and 
making their testaments, as becomes good Christians, and men that are 
to bear arms in defence of the Holy Catholic Faith, acknowledged that 
they did not bring with them suitable dispositions, but, with little 
regard to God’s service, were influenced by covetousness and love of 
ungodly gain.”’* 


CHAPTER XI. 


WAR OF GRANADA~GENERAL VIEW OF THE POLICY PURSUED IN THE CONDUCT OF THIS WAR. 


1483—1487. 
Defeat and Capture of Abdallah—Policy of the Sovereigns—Large Trains of Artallery— 
Description ot the Pieces—Stupendous Roads—lIsabella’s care of the Troops—Her 


Perseverance—Disciphne of the Army—Swiss Mercenanes—Enghsh Lord Scales— 
eG of the Nobles—Isabella visits the Camp—Ceremonies on the Occupation 
of a City. 


THE young monarch Abu Abdallah, was probably the only person in 
Granada who did not receive with unmingled satisfaction the tidings of 
the rout mm the Axarquia. He beheld with secret uneasiness the laurels 
thus acquired by the old king his father, or rather by his ambitious 
uncle El Zagal, whose name now resounded from every quarter as the 
successful champion of the Moslems. He saw the necessity of some 
dazzling enterprise, if he would maintam an ascendancy even over the 
faction which had seated him on the throne. He accordingly projected 
an. exeursion, which instead of termimating in a mere border foray, 
should lead to the achievement of some permanent conquest. 

He found no difficulty, while the spirits of his people were roused, in 
raising a force of nine thousand foot, and seven hundred horse, the 
flower of Granada’s chivalry. He strengthened his army still further by 
the presence of Ali Atar, the defender of Loja, the veteran of a hundred 


* Puigar has devoted a large space to the unfortunate expedition to the Axarquia. Has 
intimacy with the principal persons of the court enabled him, no doubt, to verify most of 
the particulars which he records. The curate of Los Palacios, from the proximity of his resi- 
dence to the theatre oF action,{may be supposed alsoto have had ample means for obtaining 
the requisite information. Yet their several accounts, although not strictly contradictory, 
it is not always easy to reconcile with one another The narrative of complex military 
operations are not hkely to be simplified under the hands of monkish bookmen I have 
endeavoured to make out a connected tissue from a comparison of the Moslem with the 
Castihan authorities. But here the meagreness of the Moslem annals compels us to lament 
the premature death of Conde. It can hardly be expected, indeed, that the Moors should 
have dwelt with much amplification on this humiliating period. But there can be little 
doubt, that far more copious memorials of theirs than any now published, exist mm the 
Spanish libraries, and 1¢ were much to be wished, that some oriental scholar would supply 
(Conde’s deficiency by exploring these authentic records of what may be deemed, as far as 
Christian Spain is concerned, the most glorious portion of her : 
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battles, whose military prowess had raised him from the common file up 
to the highest post in the army ; and whose plebeian blood had been per- 
mitted to mingle with that of royalty by the marriage of his daaghies 
with the young king Abdallah. 

With this gallant array, the Moorish monarch sallied forth from 
Granada. As he led the way through the avenue which still bears the 
name of the gate of Elvira, the pomt of his lance came in contact with 
the arch, and was broken. This sinister omen was followed by another 
more alarming, A fox, which crossed the path of the army, was seen to 
ron through the ranks, and, notwithstan the showers of missiles 
discharged at him, to make his escape unhurt. Abdallah’s counsellors 
would have persuaded him to abandon, or at least postpone, an enterprise 
of such ill augury. But the kung, less superstitious, or from the obsti- 
nacy with which feeble minds, when once resolved, frequently persist in 
their projects, rejected their advice, and pressed forward on his march. 

The evans of the p was not conducted so cautiously but that it 
reached the ear of Don Diego Fernandez de Cordova, alcayde de los 
donzeles,* or eg a of the royal pages, who commanded in the town of 
Lucena, which he rightly judged was to be the principal object of attack. 
He transmitted the stallierine to his uncle the count of Cabra, a noble- 
man of the same name with himself, who was posted at his own town of 
Baena, requesting his support. He used all ence in repairing the 
fortifications of the city, which, although extensive and originally 
strong, had fallen somewhat into decay, and, meaty Buetraisgr such of the 
population as were rendered helpless by age or i to withdraw 
into the interior defences of the place, he coolly waited the approach of 
the enemy. 

The Moorish army, after crossing the borders, began to mark its 
career through the istian territory with the usual traces of devas- 
tation, and sweeping across the environs of Lucena, poured a marauding 
foray nto the rich campijia of Cordova, as far as the walls of Aguilar, 
whence it returned, glutted with spoil, to lay siege to Lucena about the 
21st of April. 

The count of Cabra, in the meanwhile, who had lost no time in 
mustering his levies, set forward at the head of a small but well- 
appointed force, consisting of both horse and foot, to the relief of his 
nephew. He advanced with such celerity that he had well-mgh sur- 
prised the beleaguermg army. As he traversed the sierra, which covered 
the Moorish flank, his numbers were partially concealed by the in- 
equalities of the ground while the clash of arms and the shrill music, 
reverberating among the hills, exaggerated their real magmtude in the 
apprehension of the enemy. At the same time the alcayde de los don- 
zeles supported his uncle’s advance by a vigorous sally from the city. 
The Granadine infantry, anxious only for the preservation of their 
valuable booty, scarcely awaited for the encounter, before they began a 
dastardly retreat, and left the battle to the cavalry. The latter, com- 
posed, as has been said, of the strength of the Moorish cavalry, men 
accustomed in many a border foray to cross lances with the best knights 
of Andalusia, kept their ground with their wonted gallantry. The 


* The donzeles, of which Diego de Cordova was alcayde, or captain, were a body of 
young cavahers, originally brought up as pages in the royal household, and organised as a 
separate corps of the mulitia 
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conflict, so well disputed, remained doubtful for some time, until it was 
determined by the death of the veteran chieftain Ali Atar, ‘‘ the best 
lance,” as a Castilian writer has styled him, ‘‘of all Morisma,”’ who 
was brought to the ground after receiving two wounds, and thus escaped 
by an honourable death the melancholy spectacle of his country’s 
humiliation. 

The enemy, disheartened by this loss, soon began to give ground. 
But, though hard pressed by the Spaniards, they retreated mm some 
order, until they reached the borders of the Xenil, which were thronged 
with the infantry, vainly attempting a passage across the stream, swollen 
by exoessive rains to a height much above its ordinary level. The confusion 
now became universal, horse and foot mmgling together ; each one, heedful 
only of hfe, no longer thought of his booty. Many attempting to swim the 
stream, were borne down, steed and rider, promiscuously in its waters. 
Many more, scarcely making show of resistance, were cut down on the 
banks by the } ania Spaniards. The young king Abdallah, who had been 
conspicuous during that day in the hottest of the fight, mounted on a 
muilk-white charger richly caparisoned, saw reed of his hog guard fall 
around him. Findimg his steed too much jaded to stem the current of 
the river, he quietly iemounted and sought a shelter among the reedy 
thickets that fringed its margin, until the storm of battle should have 
passed over. In this lurking-place, however, he was discovered by a 
common soldier named Martin Hurtado, who, without reco his 
person, instantly attacked him. The prince defended himself with his 
seimitar, until Hurtado, bemg joined by two of his countrymen, suc- 
ceeded in making him prisoner. The men, overjoyed at their pnze (for 
Abdallah had revealed his rank, 1n order to secure his person from 
violence,) conducted him to their general, the count of Cabra. The 
latter recetved the royal captive with a generous courtesy, the best sign 
of noble breeding, and which, recognised as a feature of chivalry, 
affords a pleasing contrast to the ferocious spimt of ancient warfare. 
The good count administered to the unfortunate prince all the con- 
solations which his state would admit, and subsequently lodged him in 
his castle of Baena, where he was entertaimed with the most delicate and 
courtly hospitality. 

Nearly the whole of the Moslem cavalry were cut up, or captured, in 
this fatal action. Many of them were persons of rank, commanding 
high ransoms. The loss inflicted on the infantry was also severe, 
including the whole of ther dear-bought plunder. Nime, or indeed, 
according to some accounts, two-and-twenty banners fell to the hands 
of the Christians in this action ; in commemoration of which the Spanish 
sovereigns granted to the count of Cabra, and his nephew, the aleayde 
de los donzeles, the privilege of bearing the same aninen of banners on 
their escutcheon, together with the head of a Moorish king, encircled 
by a golden coronet, with a chain of the same metal around the neck. 

Great was the consternation occasioned by the return of the Moorish 
fugitives to Granada, and loud was the ent through its Pi der hon 
streets ; for the pride of many a noble house was laid low on that day 
and their king (a thing unprecedented in the annals of the monarchy} 
waa a nricnnor in the land of tho Christians. ‘* The hostile star of Islam,’ 
exclaims an Arabian writer, ‘‘now scattered its malignant influences 
over Spain, and the downfall of the Mussulman empire was decreed.” 
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‘The sultana Zoraya, however, was not of a temper to waste time in 
useless lamentation. She was aware that a captive king, who held his title 
by so precarious a tenure as did her son Abdallah, must soon cease to be 
aking even in name. She accordingly despatched a numerous embassy 
to Cordova, with proffers of such a ransom for the prince’s hberation as 
a despot only could offer, and few despots only could have the authonty 
to enforce. 

King Ferdinand, who was at Vitoria with the queen, when he received 
tidings of the victory of Lucena, hastened to the south to determine on 
the destination of his royal captive. Wuth some show of magnanimity 
he declined an interview with Abdallah, until he should have consented 
to his liberation. A debate of some warmth occurred in the royal counail 
at Cordova respecting the policy to be pursued, some contending that 
the Moorish monarch was too valuable a prize to be so readily relin- 
quished, and that the enemy, broken by the loss of their natural leader, 
would find 1t difficult to rally under one common head, or to concert any 
effective movement. Others, and especially the marquis of Cadiz, urged 
his release, and even the support of his pretensions against his com- 
petitor, the old king of Granada, insisting that the Moorish empire 
would be more effectually shaken by internal divisions than by any 
pressure of 1ts enemies from without. The various arguments were sub- 
mitted to the queen, who still held her court mm the north, and who 
decided for the release of Abdallah, as a measure best reconciling sound 
policy with generosity to the vanquished.* 

The terms of the treaty, although sufficiently humulating to the 
Moslem prince, were not matenally different from those proposed by the 
sultana Vere a. It was agreed that a truce of two years should be 
extended to Abdallah, and to such places in Granada as acknowledged 
his authority. In consideration of which, he stipulated to surrender 
four hundred Christian captives without ransom, to pay twelve thousand 
doblas of gold annually to the Spanish sovereigns, and to permit a free 
passage, as well as furnish supplies to their troops passing through his 
territories, for the purpose of carrying on the war against that portion 
of the kingdom which still adhered to his father. Abdallah moreover 
pound himself to appear when summoned by Ferdinand, and to surrender 
his own son, with the children of his principal nobility, as sureties for 
his fulfilment of the treaty. Thus did the unhappy prince barter away 
his honour and his country’s freedom for the possession of immediate, 
but most precarious sovereignty ; a sovereignty which could scarcely be 
expected to survive the period when he could be useful to the master 
~whose breath had made : 

The terms of the treaty being thus definitively settled, an interview 
was arranged to take place between the two monarchs at Cordova. The 
Castilian courtiers would have persuaded their master to offer ns hand 
for Abdallah to salute, in token of his feudal supremacy , but Ferdinand 
replied, ‘‘ Were the king of Granada in his own dominions, I might do 
this ; but not while he 1s a prisoner 1m mime.” The Moorish prince en- 
tered. Cordova with an escort of his own kmghts, and a splendid throng 
of Spanish chivalry, who had marched out of the city to receive him. 


* Charles V does not seem to have partaken of his grandfatirer’s delicacy in regard toan 
interview with his royal captive, or indeed to any part of his deportment towards him. 
"] 
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When Abdallah entered the royal presence, he would have prostrated 
himself:on his knees , but Ferdinand, hastening to prevent him, embraced. 
him with every demonstration of respect. An Arabic interpreter, who 
aoted as orator, then expatiated, 1n florid hyperbole, on the magnanimity 
and princely qualities of the Spanish king, and the loyalty and good 
faith of his own master. But Ferdinand interrupted his eloquence with 
the assurance that ‘‘ his panegyric was superfluous, and that he had 
se confidence that the sovereig of Granada would keep his faith as 
came a true knight anda king.” After ceremonies so: humiliating to 
the Moorish prince, notwithstanding the veil of decorum studiously 
thrown over them, he set out with his attendants for his capital, escorted 
by a body of Andalusian horse to the frontier, and loaded with costly 
presents by the Spanish king, and the general contempt of his court. 

Notwithstanding the umportance of the results m the war of Granada, 
a detail of the successive steps by which they were achieved would be 
most tedious and trifling. No siege or single mulit achievement of 
great moment occurred until nearly four years from this period, in 1487 ; 
although, in the intervening time, a large number of fortresses and petty 
towns, together with a very extensive tract of territory, were recovered 
from the enemy. Without pursuing the chronological order of events, 
it is probable that the end of history will be best attained by presenting 
a concise view of the general policy pursued by the sove1eigns in the 
conduct of the war. 

The Moorish wars under preceding monarchs had consisted of little 
else than cavalgadas,or mroads into the enemy’s territory,* which, 

like a torrent over the land, swept away whatever was upan the 
surface, but left 1t in its essential resources wholly imipeared: The 
bounty of nature soon repaired the ravages of man, and the ensuing 
harvest seemed to shoot up more abundantly from the soil, enriched by 
the blood of the husbandman. A more vigorous system of spoliation 
was now introduced. Instcad of one campaign, the army took the field 
in spring and autumn, intermitting its effurts only during the intolerable 
heats of summer, so that the green crop had no time to ripen ere 1t was 
trodden down under the iron heel of war. 

The apparatus for devastation was also on 2 much greater scale than 
had ever before been witnessed. From the second ycar of the war, thirty 
thousand foragers were reserved for this service, which they effected by 
demolishing farm-houses, granaries, and mulls (which last were exceed- 
ingly numerous in a land watered by many small streams), by eradicating 
the vines, and laying waste the olive-gardens and plantations of oranges, 
almonds, mulberries, and all the rich varicties that grew luxuriant im 
this highly favoured region. This merciless devastation extended for 
more than two leagues on either side of the lme of march. At the same 
time, the Mediterranean fleet cut off all supplies from the Barbary coast, 
so that the whole kingdom might be said to be in a state of perpetual 
blockade. Such and so general was the scarcity occasioned by this system, 
that the Moors were glad to exchange their Christaan captives for provi- 
sions, until such ransom was interdicted by the sovereigns, as tending to 
defeat their own measures. 


* The term cavalpada seems to be used indifferently by the ancient Spanish writers te 
Fepreeent a marmuding party, the foray itself or the booty taken in it. 
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till there was many a green and sheltered valley in Granada, which 
yielded 1ts returns unmolested to the Moorish husbandman , while his 
granaries were occasionally enriched with the produce of a border foray. 
Lhe Moors, too, although naturally a luxurious people, were patient of 
suffering, and capable of enduring great privation. Other measures, 
therefore, of a still more formidable character, became necessary, in 
conjunction with this mgorous system of blockade. 

‘he Moorish towns were for the most part strongly defended, presenting 
within the mits of Granada, as has been said, more than ten times the 
number of fortitied places that are now scattered over the whole extent 
of the Penmsula. They stood along the crest of some precipice, or bold 
sierra, whose natural strength was augmented by the sohd masonry with 
which they were surrounded, and which, however insufficient to hold out 
against modern artillery, bade defiance to all the engmery of battemng 
warfare known previously to the fifteenth century. It was this strength 
of fortification, combined with that of their local position, which frequently 
enabled a slender garrison 1m these places to laugh to scorn all the efforts 
of the proudest Castilian armies. 

The Spanish sovereigns were convinced that they must look to their 
artillery as the only effectual means for the reduction of these strong- 
holds. In this they as well as the Moors were extremely defiment, 
although Spam appears to have furnished earler examples of its use 
than any other country in Europe. Isabella, who seems to have had the 
particular control of this department, caused the most skilful engmeers 
and artisans to be invited mto the kingdom from France, Germany, and 
Italy. Forges were constructed mm the camp, and all the requiatte 
materials prepared for the manufacture of cannon, balls, and powder. 
Large quantities of the last were also imported from Sicily, Flanders, 
and Portugal. Commussaries were established over the various depart- 
ments, with instructions to provide whatever might be necessary for the 
operatives; and the whole was entrusted to the supervision of Don 
Francisco Ramrrez, an hidalgo of Madrid, a person of much experience, 
and extensive mulitary science, for the day. By these efforts, unremit- 
tingly pursued duiing the whole of the war, Isabella assembled a train 
of artallery such as was probably not possessed at that time by any other 
European potentate. 

Still the clumsy construction of the ordnance betrayed the infancy of 
the art. More than twenty picces of artillery used at the siege of Baza 
during this war are still to be scen m that city, where they long served 
as columns in the public market-place. The largest of the lombards, as 
the heavy ordnance was called, are about. twelve teet in length, consisting 
of iron bars two inches m breadth, held together by bolts and rings of 
the same metal. These were firmly attached to their carriages, capable 
either of horizontal or vertical movement. It was this elumsiness of 
construction which led Machiavelli, some thirty years after, to doubt the 
expediency of bringing cannon mto ficld engagements, and he particularly 
recommends, mm his treatise on the Art of War, that the enemy’s tire 
should be evaded, by intervals im the ranks beimg left open opposite to 
his cannon 

The balls thrown from these engines were sometimes of iron, but more 
usually of marble. Several hundred of the latter have been picked up in 
the fields around Baza, many of which are fourteen mohes in oe 

o 
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and weigh a hundred and seventy-five pounds. Yet this bulk, enormous 
as it appears, shows a considerable advance in the art since the be 

of the century, when the stone balls discharged, according to Zurita, at 
the siege of Balaguer, weighed not less than five hundred and fifty pounds. 
It was very long before the exact proportions requisite for obtaming the 
greatest effective force could be ascertained.* 

The awkwardness with which their artillery was served corresponded 
with the rudeness of its manufacture. It is noticed as a remarkable 
circumstance by the chronicler, that two batteries, at the siege of Albahar, 
discharged one hundred and forty balls in the course of a day.+ Besides 
this more usual kind of ammunition, the Spaniards threw from their 
engines large globular masses, composed of certain inflammable ingre- 
dients mixed with gunpowder, ‘‘ which, scattering long trains of light,” 
says an eye-witness, ‘‘ 1m their passage through the air, filled the beholders 
with dismay, and, descending on the roofs of the edifices, frequently 
occasioned extensive conflagration.” { 

The transportation of ther bulky engines was not the least of the 
difficulties which the Spaniards had to encounter m this war. The 
Moorish fortresses were frequently mtrenched m the depths of some 
mountain labymnth, whose rugged passes were scarcely accessible to 
cavalry. An mummense body of pioneers, therefore, was constantly em- 

loyed in constructing roads for the artallery across these sierras, by 
levelling the mountains, fillmg up the intervening valleys with rocks, 
or with cork-trees and other timber, that grew prolific m the wilderness, 
and throwing bridges across the torrents and precipitous barrancos. 
Pulgar had the curiosity to examine one of the causeways thus constructed 
preparatory to the siege of Cambul, which, seein i six thousand pioneers 
were constantly employed m the work, was attended with such difficulty, 
that it advanced only three leagues n twelvedays. It required, says the 
historian, the entire demolition of one of the most rugged parts of the 
sierra, which no one could have believed practicable by human industry 

The Moorish garrisons, perched on their mountain fastnesses, which, 
like the eyry of some tied of prey, seemed almost maccessible to man, 
beheld with astonishment the heavy trams of artillery emerging from tho 

asses where the foot of the hunter had searcely been known to venture. 

e walls which encompassed their cities, although lofty, were not of 
sufficient thickness to withstand long the assaults of these formidable 
engines, The Moors were deficient 1n heavy ordnance. The weapons 
on which they chiefly r+lied for annoying the enemy at a distance were 
the arquebus and crossbow, with the last of sahich they were unerring 
marksmen, being traimed to it drom infancy. They adopted a custom, 
rarely met with in civilised nations of any age, of poisoning their arrows , 


* According to Gibbon, the cannon used by Mahomet in the mege of Constantinople, 
about thirty years before this time, threw stone balls which weighed above 600 pounds 
The measure of the bore was twelve palms —Decline and Fall ofthe Roman Emprre, chap 08 

+ We get a more precise notion of the awkwardness with which the artillery was served 
in the infancy of the science, from a fact reoorded in the chronicle of John II, that, at the 
siege of Setenil, in 1407, five lombards were able to discharge only forty shot 1n the course 
ofa day We have witnessed an invention in our time, that of our ingenious countrymsu 
Jacob Perkins, which a gun, with the aid of that miracle-worker, steam, 1s cnabled to 
throw a th bullets in a single mimute 

¢ Some writers, as the Abbé Mignot, have referred the invention of bombs to the siege 
of Ronda. I find no authority forth Pulgar’s words are, ‘‘They made many iron 
balls, large and small, some of which they cast in a mould, having reduced the iron to a 
atate of fasion so that it would run hke any other metal.” 
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distilling for this purpose the juice of aconite, or wolfsbane, whioh grew 
rife in the Sterra Nevada, or Snowy Mountains, near Granada. <A piece 
of linen or cotton cloth, steeped in this decoction, was wrapped. round the 
point of the weapon, and the wound inflicted by it, however trivial its 
appearance, was sure to bemortal. Indeed, a Spanish writer, not content 
with this, imputes such malignity to the virus, that a drop of it, as he 
asserts, mingling with the blood oozing from a wound, would ascend the 
oats into the vem, and diffuse 1ts fatal mfluence over the whole 
system. 

Ferdinand, who appeared at the head of his armies throughout the 
whole of this war, pursued a sagacious policy in reference to the belea- 
guered cities. He was ever ready to meet the first overtures to surrender, 
in the most liberal spirit: granting protection of persons, and such pro- 
perty as the besieged could transport with them, and assigning them a 
residence, 1f they preferred it, 1n his own dominions. Many, im conse- 
pcp of this, migrated to Seville and other cities of Andalusia, where 
they were settled on estates which had been confiscated by the inquisitors , 
who looked forward, no doubt, with satisfaction to the tame when they 
should be permitted to thrust their sickle into the new crop of heresy, 
whose seeds were thus sown amid the ashes of the old one. Those who 
preferred to remain in the conquered Moorish territory as Castilian 
subjects, were permitted the free enjoyment of personal mghts and pro- 
oa , as well as of their religion; and such was the fidelity with which 

erdinand redeemed his engagements during the war, by the punishment 
of the least infraction of them Ly his own people, that many, particularly 
of the Moorish peasantry, preferred abiding in their early homes to 
removing to Granada, or other places of the Moslem dominion. It was, 
perhaps, a counterpart of the same policy which led Ferdinand to chastise 
any attempt at revolt, on the part of his new Moorish subjects, the 
Mudejares, as they were called, with an unsparing rigour which merits 
the reproach of cruelty. Such was the military execution inflicted on the 
rebellious town of Benemaquez, where he commanded one hundred and 
ten of the principal inhabitants to be hung over the walls, and after 
consigning the rest of the population, men, women, and children, to 
slavery, caused the place to be razed tothe ground, ‘The humane policy 
usually pursued by Ferdmand seems to have had a more favourable effect 
on his enemies, who were exasperated rather than intimidated, by this 
ferocious act of vengeance.t 

The magnitude of the other preparations corresponded with those for 
the ordnance department. The amount of forces assembled at Cordova 
we find variously stated at ten or twelve thousand horse, and twenty 
and even forty thousand foot, exclusive of foragers. On one occasion the 
whole number, including men for the artillery service and the followers 
of the camp, 1s reckoned at eighty thousand. The same number of beasts 
of burden were employed in transporting the supplies required for this 
immense host, as well as for provisioning the conquered cities standing 
in the midst of a desolated country. The queen, who took this depart- 
ment under her special cognisance, moved along the frontier, stationing 


* According to Mendoza, a decoction of the qumce furmshed the most effectual antidote 
krown against this poison 

+ Pulgar, who 1s by no means bigoted for the age, seems to thmk the liberal terms 
grented by Ferdinand to the enemues of the faith stand in noed of perpetual apology 
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herself at points most contiguous to the scene of operations. There, by 
means of pests regularly established, she received hourly intelligence of 
the war. At the same time she transmitted the requisite munitions to 
the troaps, by means of convoys sufficiently strong to secure them against 
the irruptions of the wily enemy. 

a, solicitous for everything that concerned the welfare of her 
peaple, sometimes visited the er in person, encouraging the soldiers 
to endure the hardships of war, and relieving their necessities by liberal 
donations of clothes and money. She caused also a number of large 
tents, known as “the queen’s hospitals,” to be always reserved for the 
sick and wounded, and furnished them with the requisite attendants and 
medicine, at her own charge. ‘This is considered the earliest attempt at 
the formation of a regular camp hospital on record. 

Isabella may be regarded as the soul of this war. She engaged im it 
with the most exalted views, less to acquire territory, than to re-establish 
the empire of the Cross over the ancient domain of Christendom. On 
this point she eoncentrated all the energies of her powerful mind, never 
suffering herself to be diverted by any subordinate interest from this one 
great and glorious object. When the king, im 1484, would have paused 
a while from the Granadine war im order to prosecute his claims to 
Roussillon against the French on the demise of Louis the Eleventh, 
Isabella nies ee objected toit; but, finding her remonstrance ineffectual, 
she left her husband in Aragon, and repaired to Cordova, where she 
placed the cardinal of Spain at the head of the army, and prepared to 
open the campaign in the usual vigorous manner. Here, however, she 
was soon joined by Ferdinand, who, on a cooler revision of the subject, 
deemed 1t prudent to postpone his projected enterprise. 

On another occasion, in the same year, when the nobles, fatigued with 
the service, had persuaded the king to retire earlier than usual, the 
queen, dissatisfied with the proceedings, addressed a letter to her 
husband, in which, after representing the disproportion of the results 
to the preparations, she besought him to keep the field as long as the 
season should serve. ‘‘ The grandees,” says Lebriya, ‘‘ mortified at 
being surpassed in zeal for the holy war by a woman, eagerly collected 
their forces, which had been partly disbanded, and returned across the 
borders to renew hostalities.” 

A. circumstance, which had frequently frustrated the most magnificent 
military enterprises under former reigns, was the factions of these potent 
vassals, who, independent of each other, and almost of the crown, could 
rarely be broughé to act in efficient concert for a length of tame, and 
broke up the camp on the slightest personal jealousy. Ferdinand 
experienced something of this temper in the duke of Medina Celi, who, 
when he had received orders to detach a corps of his troops to the 
support of the count of Benavente, refused, replying to the messenger, 
es frail your master, that I came here to serve him at the head of my 
household troops, and they go nowhere without me as their leader.” 
‘The sovereigns managed this fiery spirit with the greatest address, and, 
instead of curbing 1t, endeavoured to direct 1t n the path of honourable 
emulation. The queen, who, as their hereditary sovereign, received a 
more deferential homage from her Castilian subjects than Ferdinand, 
frequently wrote to her nobles in the camp, complimenting some on their 
achievements, and others less fortunate on their intentions; thus 
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cheering the hearts of all, says the chronicler, and stamulating them to 
dseds of heroism. On the most de she freely lavished those 
honours which cost httle to the soverergn, but are most grateful to the 
subject. The marquis of Cadiz, who was pre-eminent above every other 
captain m this war for sagacity and conduct, was rewarded his 
brilhant surprise of Zahara, with the gift of that city, and the titles of 
marquis of Zahara and duke of Cadiz. The warmor, however, was 
cawilig to re the ancient title under which he had won his laurels, 
and ever after subscribed himself Marquis Duke of Cadiz.* Still more 
emphatic honours were conferred on the count de Cabra, after the 
capture of the king of Granada. "When he presented himself before the 
sovereigns, who were at Vitoria, the clergy and cavaliers of the city 
marched out to recerve him, and he entered m solemn procession on. the 
right hand of the grand cardinal of Spam. As he advanced up the hall 
of audience in the royal palace, the king and queen came forward to 
welcome him, and then seated him by themselves at table, declaring that 
“the conqueror of kings should sit with kings.” These honours were 
followed by the more substantial gratuity of a hundred thousand 
maravedis annual rent; ‘‘a fat donative,’’ says an old chronicler, ‘‘ for so 
lean a treasury.” The young alcayde de los donzeles experienced a 
simular reception on the ensuing day. Such acts of royal condescension 
were especially grateful to the nobility of a court, circumscribed beyond 
every other in Europe by stately and ceremonious etiquette. 

The duration of the war with Granada was such as to raise the militia 
throughout the kingdom nearly to a level with regular troops, Many of 
these levies, indeed, at the breaking out of the war, might pretend to this 
eharacter. Such were those furmished by the Andalusian cities, which 
had been long accustomed to skirmishes with their Moslem neighbours. 
Such, too, was the well-appomted chiv of the military orders, and 
the organised militia of the hermandad, which we find sometimes 
suppl a body of ten thousand men for the service. To these may be 
added the splendid throng of cavahers and hidalgos who swelled the 
retinues of che sovereigns and the great nobility. The king was attended 
in battle by a body-guard of a thousand knights, one half hght, and the 
other half heavy armed, all superbly equipped and mounted, and traimed 
to arms from childhood under the royal eye. 

Although the burden of the war bore most heavily on Andalusia, from 
its contiguity to the scene of action, yet recruits were drawn in abundance 
from the most remote provinces, as Galicia, Biscay, and the Asturias, 
from Aragon, and even the transmarine dominions of Sicily. The 
sovereigns did not disdain to swell their ranks with levies of a humbler 
description, by promising an entire amnesty to those malefactors who 
had left the country in great numbers of late years to escape -Justice, on 
condition of their serving in the Moorish war. Throughout motley 
host the strictest discipline and decorum were maintained. The 
Spaniards have never been disposed to intemperance; but the passton for 
gaming, especially with dice, to which they seem to have been 
immoderately addicted at that day, was restrained by the severest 
penalties, 

* After another daring achievement, the sovereigns granted him and bis heirs the royal 


euit worn by the monarchs of Castile on Lady-Day, a present, says Abarca, not to be 
estimated by its cost, et - 
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The brilliant successes of the Spanish sovereigns diffused general 
satisfaction throughout Christendom, and volunteers flocked to the camp 
from France, England, and other parts of Europe, eager to participate m 
the glorious triumphs of the Cross. Among these was a corps of Swiss 
mercenaries, who are thus simply described by Pulgar. ‘‘ There joined 
the royal standard a body of men from Switzerland, a country in upper 
Germany. These men were bold of heart, and fought on foot. As they 
were resolved never to turn their backs upon the enemy, they worte no 
defensive armour, ae in front, by which means they were less 
encumbered in fight. They made a trade of war, letting themselves out 
as mercenaries ; but they espoused only a au quarrel, for they were 
devout and loyal Christians, and above abhorred rapine as a great 
sin.”” The Swiss had recently established their military renown by the 
discomfiture of Charles the Bold, when they first proved the superiority of 
infantry over the best appointed pied of Europe. Their example, no 
doubt, contmbuted to the formation of that invincible Spanish infantry, 
which under the Great Captaim and his successors, may be said to have 
decided the fate of Christendom for more than half a century. 

Among the foreigners was one from the distant isle of Britain, the 
Earl of Rivers, or conde de Escalas, as he is called from his patron iC, 
Scales, by the Spanish writers. ‘‘ There came from Britain,” says Peter 
M , *¢acavalier, young, wealthy, and high-born. He was alled to the 
bloo dae of England. He was attended by a beautiful train of household 
troops, three hundred in number, armed after the fashion of therrland, with 
long-bow and battle-axe.’”’ This nobleman |e ponent | distinguished him- 
self by his gallantry in the second siege of Loja, m 1486. After having 
asked leave to fight after the manner of his country, says the Andalusian 
chronicler, he dismounted from his good steed, and putting himself at 
the head of his followers, armed hke himself en blanco, with their swords 
at their thighs, and battle-axes in their hands, he dealt such terrible 
blows around him as filled even the hardy mountaineers of the north 
with astonishment. Unfortunately, just as the suburbs were carried, the 
good knight, as he was mountimg a scaling-ladder, recerved a blow from 
a stone, which dashed out two of his teeth, and stretched him senseless 
on the ground. He was removed to his tent, where he lay some time 
under medical treatment, and, when he had sufficiently recovered, he 
received a visit from the king and queen, who comphmented him on his 
prowess, and testified their maahy for his misfortune. ‘‘ It 1s little 
replied he, ‘‘ to lose a few teeth 1n the service of Him who has given me 
alt Our Lord,’’ he added, ‘‘ who reared this fabric, has only opened a 
window, in order to discern the more readily what passes within.” <A 
facetious response, says Peter Martyr, which gave uncommon satisfaction 
to the sovereigns. 

The queen, not long after, testified her sense of the earl’s services by 
a magnificent largess, consisting, among other things, of twelve Andalu- 
sian horses, two couches with richly wrought hangings and coverings of 
cloth of gold, with a tity of fine linen, and sumptuous pavilions for 
himself and suite. The brave knight seems to have been satisfied with 
this taste of the Moorish wars; for he soon after returned to England, 
and in 1488 passed over to France, where his hot spirit prompted him to 
take in the feudal factions of that country, in which he lost his 
life, fighting for the duke of Brittany. 
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The pomp with which the mili movements were conducted in these 
eampaigns, gave the scene rather the air of a court pageant than that of 
the stern array of war. The war was one which, appealing both to 
principles of religion and patriotism, was well calculated to mflame the 
Imaginations of the young Spanish cavaliers; and they poured into the 
field, eager to display eherisclves under the eye of their illustrious queen, 
who, as she rode through the ranks mounted on her war-horse, and clad 
in complete mail, afforded no bad personitication of the genius of chivalry. 
The potent and wealthy barons exhibited im the camp all the magniti- 
cence of princes. he pavilions decorated with various-coloured 

nnons, and emblazoned with the armorial bearings of their ancient 

0 1ses, shone with a splendour which a Castilian writer hkens to that of 
the city of Seville.* ‘They always appeared surrounded by a throng of 
pages in gorgeous liveries, and at night were preceded by a multitude of 
torches, which shed a radiance lke that of day. They vied with each 
other in the costliness of their apparel, equipage, and plate, and in the 
variety and delicacy of the dainties with which their tables were covered. 

Ferdinand and Isabella saw with regret this lavish ostentation, and 
privately remonstrated with some of the principal grandees on its evil 
tendency, especially m seducing the inferior and poorer nobihty into 
expenditures beyond ther means. This Sybarite indulgence, however, 
does not seem to have mmpaired the martial spirit of the nobles. On all 
occasions they contended with each other for the post of danger. The 
duke del Infantado, the head of the powerful house of Mendoza, was 
conspicuous above all for the magnificence of his tram. At the siege of 
Tllora, 1486, he obtained permission to lead the storming party. As his 
followers pressed onwards to the breach, they were received with such a 
shower of missiles as made them falter for a moment. ‘‘ What, my 
men,” cried he, ‘‘do you fail me at this hour? Shall we be taunted 
with bearing more finery on our backs than co eimour heart? Let 
us not, in God’s name, be laughed at as mere holiday soldiers!”? His 
vassals, stung by this rebuke, rallied, and, penetrating the breach, 
carried the place by the fury of their assault + 

Notwithstanding the remonstrances of the sovereigns against this 
ostentation of luxury, they were not wanting im the display of royal 
state and magnificence on all suitable occasions. The curate of Los 
Palacios has expatiated with elaborate minuteness on the circumstances 
of an interview between Ferdinand and Isabella in the camp before 


* This city, even before the New World had poured its treasures into its lap, was 
copes for its magnificence, as the ancient proverb testifies. 

+ This nobleman, whose name was Liiigo Lopez de Mendoza, was son of the first duke 
Diego Hurtado, who supported Isabella’s clarm to the crown Oviedo was present at the 
siege of Illora, and gives a minute description of his = Viney there ‘‘ He came,” says 
that writer, ‘‘attended by a numerous body of cavaliers and gentlemen, as befitted so 
great a lord. He displayed all the luxunes which belong to a time of peace, and his 
tables, which were carefully served, were loaded with rich and curiously wrought 
plate, of which he had a ade profusion than any other grandee in the kingdom” In 
another place he says, “ The duke Iifigo was a perfect Alexander for his hberahty, in all 
his actions pnncely, ae unbounded. hospitahty among his numerous vassals and 
dependents, and beloved throughout Spain His palaces were nished with the most 
costly tapestries, jewels, and nch stuffs of gold and silver is chapel was filled with 
accomplished singers and musicians , his falcons, hounds, and his whole hunting estab- 
lishment, including a magnificent stud of horses, not to matched by any other noble- 
maninthekmgdom Of the truth of all which,” concludes Oviedo, ‘‘I myself have been 
an eye-witness, and enough others can testify’ Oviedo has given the genealogy of the 
Mendozas and Mendozinos, 1n all 1ts endless ramifications 
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Mooclin, in 2486, when the queen’s presence was solicited for the purpose 
of devising a plan of a ee A. few af al keene may 
be transeri though atthe hazard of appearing trivial to readers who 
take little interest in such details. 

On the borders of the Yeguas, the queen was met by an advanced 
corps, under the command of the marquis duke of Cadiz, and, at the 
distance of a league and a half from Moclin, by the duke del Infantado, 
with the principal ares cy their vassals, splendidly accoutred. On 
the left of the road was drawn up in battle array the militia of Seville; 
and the queen, making her obeisance to the banner of that illustrious 
oity, ordered it to to her mght. The successive battalions saluted 
the queen as she advanced, by Icwering their standards; and the joyous 
multitude announced with tumultuous acclamations her approach to the 
conquered city. 

@ queen was norornes by her daughter, the infanta Isabella, and 
a courtly train of damsels, mounted on mules richly caparisoned. The 
queen herself rode a chestnut mule, seated on a saddle-chair embossed 
with gold and silver. The housings were of a crimson colour; and the 
bridle was of satin, curiously wrought with letters of gold. The infanta 
were a skirt of fine velvet, over others of brocade; a scarlet mantuilla 
of the Moorish fashion; anda black hat trimmed with gold embroidery. 
The king rode forward at the head of his nobles to recerve her. He was 
dressed in a crimson doublet, with chausses, or breeches, of yellow 
satin. Over his shoulders was thrown a cassock or mantle of rich bro- 
cade, and a sopravest of the same materials concealed his cuirass. By 
his side, close girt, he wore a Moorish seimitar ; and beneath his bonnet 
hus hair was confined by a cap or head-dress of the finest stuff. 

Ferdinand was mounted on a noble war-horse of a bright chestnut 
eolour. In the splendid train of chivalry which attended him, Bernaldez 
awells with much satisfaction on the a ae lord Scales. He was 
followed by a retinue of five pages arrayed im costly liveries, He was 
sheathed in complete mail, over which was thiown a French gurcoat of 
dark mlk brocade. A buckler was attached by golden clasps to his arm, 
and on his head he wore a white French hat with plumes. The capamsons 
of his steed were azure silk, lned with violet and sprinkled over with 
stars of gold, and swept the ground as he managed his fiery courser 
with an easy horsemanship that excited general admuration. 

The king and queen, as they drew near, bowed thrice with formal 
reverence to each other. The queen, at the same time raising her hat, 
remained in her coif or head-dress, with her face uncovered , Ferdinand, 
riding up, kissed her affectionately on the cheek, and then, according to 
the precise chronicler, bestowed a similar mark of tenderness on his 
daughter Isabella, after giving her his paternal benediction. The royal 
party was then escorted to the camp, where suitable accommodations had 

provided for the queen and her fair retinue.* 


* The lively author of ‘A Year in Spain” describes, among other suits of armour still 
to be seen in the museum of the armoury at Madrid, those worn by Ferdinand and his 
iilustrious consort. ‘‘In one of the most conspicuous stations is the suit of armour usually 
‘worn by Ferdinand the Catholic. He secms snugly seated upon his war-horse, with a 
of red velvet breeches, after the mazner of the Moors, with lifted lance and closed r 
There are several suits of Ferdinand and of his queen Isabella, who was no stranger to the 

re ofa battle. By the comparative heights of the armour, Isabella would seem to be 
the bigger of the two, as she certainly was the better. 
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It may reaaily be believed, that the sovereigns did not neglect, in a 
war like the present, an appeal to the religious principle so deeply seated 
in the Sp character. All their public acts ostentatiously proclarmed 
the pious nature of the work in which they were engaged. The were 
attended in their expeditions by churchmen of the highest nk who 
not only mingled in the councils of the camp, but like the bold bishop 
of Jaen, or the grand cardinal Mendoza, buckled on harness over rochet 
and hood, and led their squadrons to the field.* The queen at Cordova 
celebrated the tidings of every new success over the infidel, by solemn 
procession and thanksgiving with her whole household, as well as the 
nobility, foreign ambassadors, and municipal functionanes. In like 
manner, Ferdinand, on the return from his campaigns, was recezved at 
the gates of the city, and escorted m solemn pomp beneath a nich canopy 
of state to the cathedral church, where he prostrated himself in Seatotal 
adoration to the Lord of hosts. Intelligence of ther triumphant pro- 
hen in the war was constantly transmitted to the pope, who returned 

s benediction, accompanied by more substantial marks of favour, in 
bulls of crusade, and taxes on ecclesiastical rents.} 

The ceremonials observed on the occupation of a new conquest, were 
such as to affect the heart no less than the imagination. ‘‘ The royal 
alferez,” says Marineo, ‘‘ raised the standard of the Cross, the sign of 
our salvation, on the summit of the principal fortresses; and all who 
beheld 1¢ prostrated themselves on their knees in silent worship of the 
Almighty, while the priests chaunted the glorious anthem, Te Deum 
ldaudamus. ‘The ensign or pennon of St. James, the chivalric patron of 
Spain, was then unfolded, and all mvoked his blessed name. Lastly, 
was displayed the banner of the sovereigns, emblazoned with the royal 
arms, at which the whole army shouted forth, as if with one voice, 
‘Castile, Castale'’ After these solemnities, a bishop led the way to the 
principal mosque, which, after the rites of purification, he consecrated to 
the service of the true faith.” 

The standard of the Cross, above referrod to, was of massive silver, 
and was a present from pope Sixtus the Fourth to Ferdinand, m whose 
tent 1¢ was always carried throughout these campaigns. An ample 
supply of bells, vases, muissals, plate, and other sacred furniture, was 
also borne along with the camp, being provided by the queen for the 
purified mosques. 

The most touching part of the meidents usually oceurrmg at the 
surrender of a Moorish city, was the hberation of the Christian captives 
immured in its dungeons. On the capture of Ronda, m 1485, more 
than four hundred of these unfortunate persons, several of them cavaliers 
ot rank, some of whom had been taken in the fatal expedition of the 
Axarquia, were restored to the hght of heaven. On being brought 
before Ferdinand, they prostrated themselves on the ground, bathing his 
feet with tears, while their wan and wasted figurcs, their dishevelled 
locks, their beards reaching down to their girdles, and their lube 
loaded with heavy manaciles, brought tears into the eye of every 


* Cardinal Mendaza, in the campaign of 1485, offered the queen to raise a body of 3000 
horse, and march 1t its head to the relief of Alhama, and at the same time to supply her 
with such sums of money as might be necessary in the present exigency 

+ In 1486, we find Ferdinand and Isabella performmg a pugrimage to the shrine of St 
James of Compostella. 
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spectator. They were then commanded to ent themselves before the 
queen at Cordova, who liberally relieved their necessities, and, after the 
celebration of public thanksgiving, caused them to be conveyed to their 
own homes. The fetters of the liberated captives were suspended 1n 
the churches, where they continued to be revered by succeeding genera- 
tions as the trophies of Christian warfare. 

Ever since the victory of Lucena, the sovereigns had made it a capital 
point of their policy to foment the dissensions of their enemies. The 
young king Abdallah, after his humiliating treaty with Ferdinand, lost 
whatever consideration he had previously possessed. Although the 
sultana Zoraya, by her personal address and the lavish distmbution of 
the royal treasures, contrived to maintain a faction for her son, the 
better classes of his countrymen despised him as a renegade, and a 
vassal of the Christian king. As their old monarch had become incom- 
petent, from increasmg age and blindness, to the duties of Ins station in 
those perilous times, they turned their eyes on his brother Abdallah, 
surnamed El Zagal, or ‘‘ The Vahant,”’ who had boine so conspicuous a 
past in the rout of the Axarquia. The Castilians depict this chief in the 

kest colours of ambition and cruelty , but the Moslem writers afford 
no such intimation, and his advancement to the throne at that crsis 
aac to be 1n some measure Justified by his eminent talents as a military 
eader. 

On his way to Granada, he encountered and cut to pieces a body of 
Calatrava knights from Alhama, and signalised his entrance into his 
new capital by bearing along the bloody trophies of heads danghng from 
his sadAllebow, after the barbarous fashion long practised in these wars. * 
It was observed that the old king Abul Hacen did not long survive his 
brother’s accession.t The young king Abdallah sought the protection of 
the Castilian sovereigns in Seville, who, true to their policy, sent him 
back into his domimions with the means of making headway against his 
rival. The ailfakzves and other considerable persons of Granada, 
scandalised at these fatal feuds, effected a reconciliation, on the basis of 
a division of the kingdom between the parties. But wounds so deep 
could not be so permanently healed. The site of the Moorish capital was 
most propitious to the purposes of faction. It covered two swelling 
eminences, divided from each other by the deep waters of the Darro. 
The two factions possessed themselves respectively of these opposite 
quarters. Abd was not ashamed to strengthen himself by the aid 
of istian mercenaries, and a dreadful conflict was carried on for 
days and nights within the city, which swam with the blood that should 
have been shed only 1n its defence. 

Notwithstanding these auxilary circumstances, the progress of the 
Christians was cope ey slow. Every cliff seemed to be crowned 
with a fortress; and every fortress was defended with the desperation of 
men willing to bury themselves under its ruins. The old men, women, 
and children, on occasion of a siege, were frequently despatched to 
Granada. Such was the resolution, or rather ferocity of the Moors, that 


* A garland of Christian heads seems to have been deemed no unsuitable present from a 
Moslem knight to his lady love This sort of trophy was also borne by the Chniatian 
cavahers xamples of this may be found even as lato as the siege of Granada. 

¢ The Arabic historian alludes to the vulgar report of the old King’s assassination by his 
brother, but leaves us in the dark in regard to his own opinion of its credibility 
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Malaga closed its gates agamst the fugitives from Alora, after its sur- 
render, and even massacred some of them in cold blood. The eagle eye 
of El Zagal seemed to take in at a glance the whole extent of his hitle 
territory, and to detect every vulnerable point im his antagonist, whom 
he encountered where he least expected it, cutting off his envoys, sur- 
prising his foraging parties, and retaliating by a devastating mroad on 
the borders.* 

No effectual and permanent resistance, however, could be opposed to 
the tremendous enginery of the Christians. ‘Tower and town fell before 
it. Besides the principal towns of Cartama, Com, Setenil, Ronda, 
Marbella, Dlora, as | Wy the Moors ‘“‘the mght eye,’”’ Moclin, ‘‘the 
shield’ of Granada, and Loja, after a second and desperate siege in the 
spring of 1486, Bernaldez enumerates more than seventy subordinate 

aces in the Val de Cartama, and thirteen others after the fall of 
Marbella. Thus the Spaniards advanced their line of conquest more 
than twenty leagnes beyond the western frontier of Granada. This 
extensive tract they strongly fortified and peopled, partly with Christian 
subjects and partly with Moorish, the original occupants of the soul, 
who were secured in the possession of their ancient lands under their 
own law. 

Thus the strong posts which may be regarded as the exterior defences 
of the city of Granada, were successively carricd. A few positions alone 
remained of sufficient strength to keep the enemy at bay. The most 
considerable of these was Malaga, which from its maritime situation 
afforded facilities for a communication with the Barbary Moors, that the 
vigilance of the Castilian cruisers could not entirely intercept. On this 
pomt, therefore, 1t was determined to concentrate all the strength of the 
monarchy, by sea and land, m the ensuing campaign of 1487. 


Two of the most important authorities for the war of Granada are Fernando del Pulgar 
and Antonio de Lebrya, or Nebrissensis, as he 1s called from the Latin Nebrissa. 

Few culars have been preserved respecting the biography of the former. He was 
probably a native of Pulgar, near Toledo The Castilan writers recognise certain pro- 
vincialisms in his style belonging to that district He was secretary to Henry IV , and 
was charged with various confidential functions by him MHe scems to have retamed his 
place on the accession of Isabella, by whom he was appointed national historiographer in 
1482, when, from certain remarks 1n his letters, 1t would appear he was already advanced 
an years This office, im the fifteenth century, comprehended in addition to the more 
obvious duties of an historian, the intimate and confidential relations of a private secretary 
‘Tt was the business of the chronicler,” says Bernaldez, “ to carry on foreign correspondence 
in the service of his mastey, acquaiting himself with whatever was passing in other 
courts and countries, and, by the discreet and conciliatory tenor of his epistles, to allay 
such feuds as might arise between the kmg and his nobility, and estabhsh harmony 
between them ” From this period Pulgar remained near the royal person, accompanying 
the queen 1n her various progresses through the kingdom, 4s well as in her mulitary expe- 
ditions into the Moorish territory He was consequently an eye-witness of many of the 
warlike scenes which he describes, and from his situation at the court, had access to the 
most ample and accredited sources of information. It 1s probable he did not survive 
the capture of Granada, as his history falls somewhat short of that event Pulgar’s 
Chronicle, in the portion contaming a retrospective survey of events previous to 1482, may 
be charged with gross inaccuracy , but, im all the subsequent period, 1t may be received as 
perfectly authentic, and has all the air of impartiahty Every circumstance relating to 
the conduct of the war 1s developed with equal fulncss and precision. His manner of 
narration, though prolix, is perspicuous, and may compare favourably with that of 








* Among other achievements, Zagal surprised and beat the count of Cabra in a night 
oY n eo and well-nigh retahated on that nobleman his capture of the Moorish 
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con writers. His sentiments may compare stall more advantageoudly, in poling 
of with those of the Castalian historians of a later age ween 

P ieftaome other works, of which his commentary on the ancient satire of “‘ Mingo 
Re * his *‘ Letters,” and his ‘‘Claros Varones,” or sketches of illustrious men, have 
alone been published. The last contains notices of the mbat distinguished individuals of 
the court of Henry IV, which, although too mdiscriminately encomuastic, are valuable 
subsidiaries to an accurate api {rec ptenarvg with the prominent actors of the period. The 
last and most elegant edition of Pulgar’s Chronicle was published at Valenaa in 1780, from 
the press of Benito Montfort, 1n large folio 

Antonio de Lebrya was one of the most active and erudite scholars of this period He 
was born in the provinoe of Andaluma, in 1444 After the usual discipline at Salamanca, 
he went at the age of nineteen to Italy, where he completed his education in the university 
of Bologna. He returned to Spain ten years after, richly stored with classical learning and 
the liberal arta that werethen taught in the floynshmg schools ofItaly He lostno time m 
dispensing to his countrymen his various acquisitions, He was appointed to the two 
chairs of grammar and poetry (a thing unprecedented) in the univermty of Salamanca, 
and lectured at the same time in these distinct departments. He was subsequently pre- 
ferred by Cardinal Kimenes to a professorship in his university of Alcalé de Henares, 
where his services were liberally requited, and where he enjoyed the entire confidence of 
his distinguished patron, who consulted him on all matters affecting the interests of the 
institution. Here he contmued delivering hisiectures and expounding the ancient clasaics 
to crowded audiences, to the advanced age of seventy-eight, when he was carried off by 
an attack of apoplexy. 

Lebnja, besides his oral tuition, composed works on a great variety of subjects, plilo- 
logical, historical, theological, &c His emendation of the sacred text was visited with 
the censure of the Inquisition, a circumstance which will not operate to his prejudice with 

rity Lebnja was far from beimg circumscribed by the narrow sentiments of his age 

6 was warmed with a generous enthusiasm for letters, which kindled a corresponding 
flame in the bosoms of his disciples, among whom may be reckoned some of the bnghtest 
names 1n the Bioresy Annals of the period. His instruction effected for classical hterature 
m Spam, what the labours of the great Itahan scholars of the fifteenth century did for 1t 
in their own country, and he was rewarded with the substantial gratitude of his own age, 
and such empty honours as could be rendered by votes For very many years, tho 
anniversary of his death was commemorated by public services, and ay ae panegyric, 
in the university of Alcala. 

The circumstances attending the composition of his Latin Chronicle, so often quoted m 
this history, are very curious Carbajal says that he delivered Pulgar’s Chronicle, after 
that writer’s death, into Lebrya’s hands for the purpose of being translated into Latin. 
The latter proceeded 1n his task as far as the year 1460. His history, however, can scarcely 
be termed a translation , since, although 1t takes up the same thread of incident, 1t 18 
diversihed by many new and particular facts This unfimshed performance was found 
among Lebrya’s papers, after his decease, with a preface contaiming not a word of 
acknowledgment to Pulgar It was accordingly has ed for the first time, in 1545, (the 
edition referred to m this history,) by his son Sancho, as an original production of his 
father Twenty years after, the first edition of Pulgar’s omginal Chronicle was published 
at Valladohd, from the copy which belonged to Lebriya, by his dson Antonio This 
work appeared also as Lebrya’s. Copies, however, of Pulgar’s Chronicle were preserved 
in several private libraries, and two yevrs later, 1567, his just claims were vindicated by 
an edition at Saragossa, scribed with his name as its author 

Lebriya’s reputation has sustained some injury from this transaction, though most 
undeservedly. It seems probable that he adopted Pulgar’s text as the basis of fas own, 
intendmg to continue the narrative to a later period. Huis unfimshed manuscript being 
found among his papers after his death, without reference to any authonty, was naturally 
enough given to the world as entircly his production  It1s8 more strange, that Pulgar’s 
own Chronicle, subsequently printed as Lebrija's, should have contained no allusion to 1ts 
real author The history, although composed as far as it goes with sufficient elaboration 
and pomp of style, is one that adds, on the whole, but httle to the fame of Lebnja It 
‘was at best but adding a leaf to the Jaucel on his brow, and wag ceitamly not worth 


plagiarism. 


CHAPTER XTi. 
{WTERWAL AFFAIRS OF THE KINGDOM.-—-INCUISITION IN ARAGS™, 
1483—1487. 


fsabella enforces the Laws—Punishment of Ecclesistics—Inquisition m Aragon—Remone 
strance of the Cortes—Conspiracy—Assassination of the Inquisitor Arbues—Cruel 
Persecutions—Inquisition throughout Ferdinand’s Dominions. 


In such intervals of leisure as occurred amid their military operations, 
Ferdinand and Isabella were diligently occupied with the interior 
government of the kingdom, and especially with the mgid admuims- 
tration of justice, the most drfficult of al) duties m an impertectly 
civilised state of society. The queen found especial demand for this 
in the northern provinces, whose rude inhabitants were little used to 
subordination. She compelled the great nobles to lay aside their arms, 
and refer their disputes to legal arbitration She caused.a number of 
the fortresses which were still garrisoned by the baronial banditti, to be 
razed to the ground, and she enforced the utmost severity of the law 
against such inferior criminals as violated the ieee peace. 

Even ecclesiastical 1mmunities, which proved so effectual a protection 
in most countries at this period, were not permitted to screen the 
offender. A remarkable mstance of this occurred at the city of Truxillo, 
in 1486. An imhabitant of that place had been committed to prison 
for some offence by order of the civil magistrate. Certain priests, 
relations of the offender, alleged that his religious profession exempted 
him from all but ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and, as the authorities 
refused to deliver him up, reed inflamed the populace to such a degree 
by their representations of the insult offered to the church, that they 
rose in a body, and, forcing the prison, set at lberty not only the 
malefactor m question, but all those confined there. The qucen no 
sooner heard of this outrage on the royal authority, than she sent a 
detachment of her guard to Truxillo, which secured the persons of the 
principal rioters, some of whom were capitally punished, while the 
ecclesiastics, who had stirred up the sedition, were banished the realm. 
Isabella, while by her example she inculcated the deepest reverence for 
the sacred profession, uniformly resisted every attempt from that 
quarter to encroach on the royal prerogative. The tendency of her 
administration was decidedly, as there will be occasion more particularly 
to notice, to abridge the authority which that body had exercised m 
civil matters under preceding reigns.* 


* A pertinent example of this occurred, December, 1485, at Alcalé de Henares, where the 
court was detained during the queen’s illness, who there gave birth to her youngest chald, 
Dofia Catalina, afte: w so celebrated in English history as Catharine of Aragon. A. 
sollision took place in this ae f between the royal judges and those of the archbishop of 
Toledo, to whose diocese it belonged. The latter stoutly maintained the oo the 
church The queen with equal pertmacity asserted the supremacy of the royal jurssdic- 
tion over every other in the kingdom, secular or ecclesiastical The affair was ultimately 
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Nothing of interest occurred in the foreign relations of the kin pdom 
during the period embraced by the preceding chapter, except, perhaps, 
the i of Catharine, the young queen of Navarre, with Jean 
d’Albret, a French nobleman, whose extensive hereditary domains in 
the south-west corner of France lay adjacent to her kingdom (1484). 
This connection was extremely distasteful to the Spanish sovereigns, 
and indeed to many of the Navarrese, who were desirous of the alhance 
with Castile. This was ultimately defeated by the queen mother, an 
artful woman, who, being of the etiam bas of France, was naturally 
disposed to a union with that kingdom. Ferdinand did not neglect to 
maintain such an understanding with the malcontents of Navarre, as 
should enable him to counteract any undue advantage which the French 
monarch might derive from the possession of this key as 1t were to the 
Castilian territory. 

In Aragon, two circumstances took place in the period under review, 
deserving historical notice. The first relates to an order of the Catalan 
peasantry, denominated vassals de »emenza. These persons were 
subjected to a feudal bondage, which had its origin in very remote ages, 
but which had become in no degree mitigated, while the peasantry of 
every other part of Europe had been gradually nsimg to the r of 
freemen. e grievous nature of the impositions had led to repeated 
rebellions in preceding reigns. At length, Ferdinand, after many 
fruitless attempts at a mediation between these unfortunate people and 
their arrogant masters, prevailed on the latter, rather by force of 
env @ than and, ale to relinquish the extraordinary seignorial 
rights which they had enjoyed, in consideration of a stipulated annual 
payment from their vassals. (1486.) 

e other circumstance worthy of record, but not in hke manner 
creditable to the character of the sovereign, 1s the introduction of the 
modern inquisition into Aragon. The ancient tribunal had existed there, 
as has been stated in a previous chapter, since the middle of the 
thirteenth century, but seems to have lost all its venom in the atmos- 
phere of that free country, scarcely assuming a jurisdiction beyond 
that of an ordinary ecclesiastical court. No sooner, however, was the 
institution organised on its new basis m Castile, than Ferdinand 
resolved on its introduction, m a similar form, in his own dominions. 

Measures were acon ey taken to that effect, in a meeting of a privy 
council convened by the king at Taragona, during the session of the 
cortes in that place, in April 1484, and a royal order was issued 
requiring all the constituted authorities throughout the kingdom to 
support the new tribunal in the exercise of its functions. A Dominican 
monk, Fray Gaspard Juglar, and Pedro Arbues de Epila, a canon of the 
metropolitan church, were appointed by the general, Torquemada, 
inquisitors over the diocese of Saragossa; and, in the month of 
September following, the chief justiciary and the other great officers of 
the realm took the prescribed oaths.* 


referred to the arbitration of certain learned men, named conjomtly by the adverse parties. 
It was not then determined, however, and Pulgar has neglected to acquaint us with the 


a 

* At this cortes, convened at Taracona, Ferdinand and Isabella experienced an instance 
of the sane uty spirit of their Catalan subjects, who refused to attend, een 3 it to be a 
violation of their liberties to be summoned to a place without the limits of their princi- 
pality The Valencians also protested that their attendance should not operate as a 
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The new institution, opposed to the ideas of independence common to 
all the Aragonese, was particularly offensive to the higher orders, 
many of whose members, including persons filling the most considerable 
official stations, were of Jewish descent, and of course precisely the 
class exposed tothe scrutiny of the Inquisition. Without difficulty, 
therefore, the cortes was persuaded in the following year to send a 
deputation to the court of Rome, and another to Ferdinand, representing 
the repugnance of the new tribunal to the liberties of the nation, as 
well as to their settled opinions and habits, and praying that its 
operation might be suspended for the present, so far at least as concerned 
the confiscation of property, which it mghtly regarded as the moving 
power of the whole terrible machimery. Both the pope and the king, 
as may be imagined, turned a deaf ear to these remonstrances. In 
the meanwhile the Inquisition commenced operations, and autos da fe 
were celebrated at Saragossa, with all their usual horrors, in the months 
of May and June in 1485. The discontented Aragonese, despairing of 
redress im any regular way, resolved to intimidate their oppressors by 
some appalling act of violence. They formed a conspiracy for the 
assassination of Arbues, the most odious of the inquisitors established. 
over the diocese of Saragossa. The conspiracy, set on foot by some of 
the principal nobility, was entered into by most of the new Christians, 
or persons of Jewish extraction, 1n the district. A sum of ten thousand 
reals was subscribed to defray the necessary expenses for the execution 
of their project. This was not easy however ; since Arbues, conscious of 
the popular odium that he had incurred, protected his person by we 
under his monastic robes a suit of mail, complete even to the helmet 
beneath his hood. With similar vigilance he defended, also, every 
avenue to his sleeping apartment. 

At pa eo however, the conspirators found an opportunity of 
surprisin while at his devotions. Arbues was on his knees before 
the great altar of the cathedral, near midnight, when his enemies, who 
had entered the church in two separate bodies, suddenly surrounded 
him, and one of them wounded him in the arm with a dagger, while 
another dealt him a fatal blow in the back of his neck. The priests, 
who were preparing to celebrate matins mm the choir of the church, 
hastened to the spot, but not before the assassins had effected their 
escape. They transported the bleeding body of the inqusitor to his 
apartment, where he survived only two days, blessmmg the Lord that he 
had been permitted to seal so good a cause with his blood. The whole 
scene will readily remind the English reader of the assassination of 
Thomas a Becket. 

The event did not correspond with the expectations of the conspirators. 
Sectarian jealousy proved stronger than hatred of the Inquisition. The 
populace, ignorant of the extent or ultimate object of the conspiracy, 
were filled with vague apprehensions of an insurrection of the new 
Christians, who had so often been the objects of outrage , and they could 
only be appeased by the archbishop of, Saragossa, riding through the 


Ce to their prejudice It was usual to convene a central or general cortes at 
raga, or Monzon, or some town which the Catalans, who were peculiarly jealous of their 
privileges, claimed to be within their territory It was still more usual to hold separate 
cortes-of the three kingdoms s:multaneously, in such contiguous places in each as would 
permit the royal presence 1n all during then session 

> 
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, and proclaiming that no time should be lost in detecting and 
sahine the 


ASSASSINS. 

This promise wes abundantly fulfilled ; and wide wns the ruin ooca- 
sioned by the indefatigable zeal with which the bloodhounds of the 
tribunal followed up the scent. In the course of this persecution, two 
hundred individuals Hagin at the stake, and a still greater number 
in the dungeons of the Inquisttion; and there was scarcely a noble 
family in Aragon but witnessed one or more of its members condemned 
to humiliating penance in the autos da fe, The immediate perpetrators 
of the murder were all hanged, after suffering the amputation of their 
right hands, One, who had appeared as evidence against the rest, under 
assurance of pardon, had his sentence so far commuted, that his hand 
was not out off till after he had been hanged. It was thus that the 
Holy Office interpreted its promises of grace.” 

Arbues received all the honours of a martyr. His ashes were interred 
on the spot where he had been assassinated.t| A superb mausoleum was 
erected over them, and, beneath his effigy, a bas-relief was sculptured 
representing his tragical death, with an imscription containing a suitable 
denunciation of the race of Israel. And at length, when the lapse of 
nearly two centuries had supplied the requisite amount of muracles, the 
Spanish Inquisition had the glory of adding a new saint to the calendar, 
by the canonisation of the martyr under Pope Alexander the Seventh, 
im. 1664. 

The failure of the enna to shake off the tribunal served only, as 
usual in such cases, to establish it more firmly than before. Efforts at 
resistance were subsequently, but ineffectually, made im other parts of 
Aragon, and in Valencia and Cataloma. It was not established im the 
latter province till 1487, and some years later mm Sicily, Sardima, and 
the Balearic Isles. Thus Ferdinand had the melancholy satisfaction of 
riveting the most galling yoke ever devised by fanaticism round the 
necks vf a people, who till that period had enjoyed probably the 
greatest degree of constitutional freedom which the world had witnessed. 


* Among those who, after a tedious impnsonment, were condemned to do penance in an 
auto da fe, was a ganda of king Ferdinand, Don James of Navarre 

4 According to Paramo, when the co of the rig vont was brought to the place 
where he had been assassinated, the blood, which had been coagujated on the pavement, 
smoked up and boiled with most miraculous fervour ! 

t France and Italy, aiso, according to Lliorente, could each boast a saint mquusitor 
Their renown, however, has been eclipsed by the superior splcndours of their great master, 


: ** Fils inconnus d’un 81 glorisux pere.” 


CHAPTER XIT. 


WAR OF CRAXADA—SURRENDER OF VELEZ MALAGA-—-SIEGE AND CONQUEST OF MALAGA 


1487. 


Narrow escape of Ferdimand before Velez—Malaga invested by Sea and Land—Brilkant 
Spectacle—The Queen visits the Camp—Attempt to assissmate the Sovereigus— 
Distress and Resolution of the Beszeged—Enthusiasm of the Christians—Outworks 
carried by them-——Proposals for Surrender—Haughty Demeanour of Ferdmand— 
Mulaga surrenders at Discretion—Cruel Palicy of the Victors, 


BEFORE commencing operations against Malaga, it was thought expe- 
dient by the Spanish council of war to obtain possession of Velez 
Malaga, situated about five leagues distant from the former. Ths 
strong town stood along the southern extremity of a range of mountains 
that extend to Granada Its position afforded an easy communication 
with that capital, and obvious means of annoyance to an enemy inter- 
posed between itself and the adjavent city of Malaga. The reduction 
of this place, therefore, became the first object of the campaign. 

The forces assembled at Cordova, consisting of the levies of the 
Andalusian cities principally, of the retainers of the great nobility, and 
of the well-appomted chivalry which thronged from all quarters of the 
kingdom, amounted on this occasion to twelve thousand horse and forty 
thousand foot, a number which sufficiently attests the unslackened 
ardour of the nation im the prosecution of the war. On the 7th of April 
1487, Ferdinand, putting himself at the head of this formidable host, 
quitted the tair city of Cordova amid the cheering acclamations of its 
inhabitants, although these were somewhat damped by the ominous 
occurrence of an earthquake, which demolished a part of the royal 
residence, among other edifices, during the preceding night. The route, 
after traversing the Yeguas and the old town of Antequera, struck into 
a wild, hilly country that stretches towards Velez. The rivers were so 
much swollen by excessive rains, and the passes so rough and difficult, 
that the army 1n part of 1ts march advanced only a league a day, and 
on one occasion, when no suitable place occurred for encampment for 
the space of five leagues, the men fainted with exhaustion, and the 
beasts dropped down dead in the harness, At length, on the 17th of 
April, the Spanish army sat down before Velez Malaga, where in a fow 
days they were jomed by the lighter pieces of their battering ordnance ; 
the roads, notwithstanding the immense labour expended on them, being 
found impracticable for the heavier.* 

The Moors were aware of the importance of Velez to the security of 
Malaga. The sensation excited mn Granada, by the tidings of 1ts danger, 
was so strong, that the old chief, El Zagal, found it necessary to make 


* In the general summons to Alava for the campaign of this year, we find a particular 
call on the cavalleros and hidalgos, with the assurance to pay during the time of service, 
and the menace of forfeitang their privileges as exempts trom taxation, mn case of non- 
camphance 
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an effort to relieve the beleaguered city, notwithstanding the critical 
in which his absence would leave his affairs in the capital. 

ark clouds of the enemy were seen throughout the day mustermg 
along the heights, which by night were wWlumined with a hundred fires, 
¥ d’s utmost vigilance was required for the protection of his 
camp against the ambuscades and nocturnal sallies of his wily foe. At 
length, however, El Zagal, having been foiled in a well-concerted 
attempt to surprise the Christian quarters by night, was driven across 
the mountains by the marquis of Cadiz, and compelled to retreat on his 
capital, completely baffled 1m his enterprise. ere the tidings of his 
disaster had preceded him. The fickle populace, with whom misfortune 
passes for misconduct, unmindful of his former successes, now hastened 
to transfer their allegiance to his rival, Abdallah, and closed the gates 
against him; and the unfortunate chief withdrew to Guadix, which, 
with Almeria, Baza, and some less considerable places, still remamed 


thful. 

Ferdinand conducted the siege all the while with his usual vigour, 
and spared no exposure of his person to peril or fatigue. On one 
occasion, seeing a party of Christians retreating in disorder before a 
squadron of the enemy who had surprised them while forti an 
eminence near the city, the king, who was at dinner in his tent, rushed 
out with no other defensive armour than his cuurass, and, leaping on hrs 
horse, charged briskly into the midst of the enemy, and succeeded in 
rallymg hisown men. In the midst of the rencontre, however, when 
he had discharged his lance, he found himself unable to extricate his 
sword from the scabbard which bung from the saddle-bow. At this 
moment he was assaulted by several Moors, and must have been either 
slain or taken, but for the timely rescue of the marquis of Cadiz, and a 
brave cavalier, Garcilasso de la Vega, who, galloping up to the spot 
with their attendants, succeeded after a sharp skirmish in beating off 
the enemy. Ferdinand’s nobles remonstrated with him on this wanton 
ex e of his person, representing that he could serve them more 
effectually with his head than his hand. But he answered, that ‘he 
could not stop to calculate chances when his subjects were perilling 
their lives for his sake,’ a reply, says Pulgar, which aideared } him to 
the whole army.* 

At length, the inhabitants of Velez, seeing the rum impending from 
the bombardment of the Chmstians, whose rigorous blockade both by 
sea and land excluded all hopes of relief from without, conserted to 
capitulate on the usual conditions of security to persons, property, and 
pohiion: The capitulation of this place, April 27th, 1487, was followed 
by that of more twenty places of inferior note lying between it and 

alaga, so that the approaches to this latter city were now left open to 
the victorious Spani ‘ 

This ancient city, which, under the Spanish Arabs in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, formed the capital of an independent principality, 
was second only to the metropolis itself, i the kingdom of Granada. 
Its frmtful environs furnished abundant articles of export, while its 
commodious port on the Mediterranean opened a traffic with the various 


* In commemoration of this event, the city incorporated into its escutcheon the figure 
of a king. on korsebick, m the act of piercing a Moor with his javelin. 
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countries washed by that inland gea, and with the remoter regions of 
India. Owing to these advantages, the inhabitants acquired unbounded 
opulence, which showed itself im the embellishments of their city, whose 
pipe forms of architecture, mingling after the eastern fashion with 
odoriferous gardens and fountains of sparkling water, presented an 
appearance most refreshing to the senses in this sultry climate.* 

The city was encompassed by fortifications of great strength, and in 
perfect repair. It was commanded by a citadel, connected by a covered 
way with a second fortress impregnable trom its position, denominated 
Gebalfaro, which stood along the declivities of the bold sierra of the 
Axarquia, whose defiles had proved so disastrous to the Christians. 
The city lay between two spacious suburbs, the one on the land side 
bemg also encircled by a formidable wall; and the other declining 
towards the sea, showing an expanse of olive, orange, and pomegranate 
gardens, intermingled with the mch vineyards that furnished the 
celebrated staple for its export. 

Malaga was well prepared for a siege by supplies of artillery and 
ammunition. Its ordinary garrison was reinforced by volunteers from 
the neighbouring towns, and by a corps of African mercenaries, Gomeres, 
as they were called, men of ferocious temper, but of tried valour and 
military disciphne. The command of this mmportant post had been 
intrusted by El Zagal to a noble Moor, named Hamet Zeli, whose 
renown in the present war had been established by his resolute defence 
of Ronda. 

Ferdinand, while lying before Velez, rece:ved intelligence that many 
of the wealthy burghers of Malaga were inclined to capitulate at once, 
rather than hazard the demolition of their city by an obstinate resist- 
ance. He instructed the marquis of Cadiz, therefore, to open a 
negotiation with Hamet Zeli, authorising him to make the most lberal 
offers to the aleayde himself, as well as his garrison, and the principal 
citizens of the place, on condition of zmmediate surrender. The sturdy 
chief, however, rejected the proposal with disdain, replying that he had 
been commissioned by his master to defend the place to the dest extremity, 
and that the Christian king could not offer a bribe large enough to make 
him betray his trust. Ferdinand, finding httle prospect of operatimg on 
this Spartan temper, broke up his camp before Velez, on the 7th of May, 
and advanced with his whole army as far as Bezmuillana, a place on the 
sea-board about two leagues distant from Malaga. 

The line of march now lay through a valley commanded at the 
extremity nearest the city by two eminences; the one on the sea-coast, 
the other facing the fortress of the Gebalfaro, and forming part of the 
wild sierra which overshadowed Malaga on the north. The enemy 
occupied both these important positions. A corps of Galicians were 
sent forward to dislodge them from the eminence towards the sea. But 
it failed in the assault, and, notwithstanding 1t was led up a second time 
by the commander of Leon and the brave Garcilasso de la Vega,t was 
again repulsed by the mmtrepid foe. 


* Conde doubts whether the name of Malaga is demved from the Greek zatws%, signi- 
fying “agreeable,” or the Arabic matka, meaning ‘‘royal ” Either otymology is sufficiently 
pertinent, 


+ This cavalier, who took a conspicuous part both in the mul and civil ons 
ras one reign, was descended from one of the most ancient and honourable houses im 
e. 
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A similar fate attended the assault on the sierra, which was conducted 
by the troops of the royal household. They were driven back on the 
vanguard, which had halted m the valley under command of the grand 
master of St. James, prepared to support the attack on either side. 
Being remforced, the Spaniards returned to the charge with the most 
determined resolution. They were encountered by the enemy with 

ual spirit. The latter throwing away their lances, precipitated them- 
selves on the ranks of the assailants, making use only of their daggers, 

ppling closely man to man, till both rolled promiscuously together 
pe the steep sides of the ravine. No mercy was asked or shown. 
None thought of sparing or of spoiling, for hatred, says the chronicler, 
was stronger than avarice. The main body of the army, in the mean 
while, pent up in the valley, were compelled to witness the mortal 
conflict, and listen to the exulting cries of the enemy, which, after the 
Moorish custom, rose high and shrill above the din of battle, without 
being able to advance a step in support of their companions, who were 
again forced to give way before their impetuous adversaries, and fall 
back on the vanguard under the grand master of St. James. Here, 
however, they speedily rallied ; and, being reinforced, advanced to the 
charge a third time, with such imflexible courage as bore down all 
opposition, and compelled the enemy, exhausted, or rather overpowered 
by superior numbers, to abandon his position. At the same time the 
rising ground on the sea-side was carried by the Spaniards under the 
commander of Leon and Garcilasso de la Vega, who, dividing their 
forces, charged the Moors so briskly in front and rear, that they were 
compelled to retreat on the neighbouring fortress of Gebalfaro. 

As it was evening before these advantages were obtained, the army 
did not defile into the plains around Malaga before the following morn- 
ing, when dispositions were made for its encampment. The emmence 
on the sierra, so bravely contested, was assigned as the post of greatest 
d r to the marquis duke of Cadiz. It was protected by strong works 
lined: with artillery, and a corps of two thousand five hundred horse 
and fourteen thousand foot was placed under the immediate command of 
that nobleman. A line of defince was constructed along the declivity 
from this redoubt to the sea-shore. Similar works, consisting of a deep 
trench and palisades, or where the soil was too rocky to admit of them, 
of an embankment, or mound of earth, were formed in front of the 
encampment, which embraced the whole circuit of the city, and the 
blockade was completed by a fleet of armed vessels, galleys and caravels, 
which rode in the harbour under the command of the Catalan admiral, 
ec apr and effectually cut off all communication by water. 

‘he old chronicler, Bernaldez, warms at the aspect of the fair city of 
thus Se seep by Christian legions, whose deep lines, 
stretching far over and valley, reached quite round from one arm of 
the sea to the other. In the midst of this brillant encampment was 
seen the royal pavilion, proudly displaying the united banners of Castile 
and Aragon, and forming so piel teeta a mark for the enemy’s artillery, 
that Ferdinand, after immment hazard, was at length compelled to shift 
his quarters. The Christaans were not slow 1 erecting counter batteries; 
but the work was obliged to be carried on at mght, in order to screen 
them from the fire of the besieged. 
The first operations of the Spaniards were directed against the suburb, 
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on the land side of the ouy: The attack was entrusted to the count of 
Cifuentes, the nobleman who had been made prisoner 1n the affair of the 
Axarquia, and subsequently ransomed. The Spanish ordnance was 
served with such effect, that a practicable breach was soon made in the 
wall. The combatants now poured their murderous volleys on each other 
through the opening, and at length met on the rums of the breach. 
After a desperate struggle, the Moors gave way. The Christians rushed 
into the enclosure, at the same time effecting a lodgment on the rampart; 
and although a part of 1t, undermined by the enemy, gave way with a 
terrible crash, they still pa 4 possession of the remamder, and at length 
drove their antagonists, who sullenly retreated step by step, within the 
fortifications of the city. The lines were then drawn close around the 
place. Every avenue of communication was strictly guarded, and 
every preparation was made for reducing the town by regular blockade. 
In addition to the cannon brought round by water from Velez, the 
heavier lombards, which from the diffigalty of transportation had been 
left durmeg the late siege at Antequera, were now conducted across roads, 
levelled for the purpose, to the exmp. He ery of marble bullets were 
also brought from the ancient and depopulated city of Algezira, where 
they had lain ever since 1ts capture in the preceding century by Alfonso 
the Eleventh. The camp was filled with operatives, employed in the 
manufacture of balls and powder, which were stored in subterranean 
magazines, and in the fabrication of those various kinds of battering 
enginery which continued in use long after the introduction of gun~ 
owder. 
During the early part of the siege, the camp experienced some 
temporary inconvenience from the occasional interruption of the supplies 
transported by water. Rumours of the appearance of the plague m 
some of the adjacent villages caused additional uneasiness , and deserters, 
who passed into Malaga, reported these particulars with the usual 
exaggeration, and encouraged the besieged to persevere, by the assurance 
that Ferdinand could not much longer keep the field, and that the queen 
had actually written to advise his brealong up the camp. Under these 
curcumstances, Ferdinand saw at once the importance of the queen’s 
resence, in order to dispel the delusion of the enemy, and to give new 
eart to his soldicrs. He accordingly sent a message to Cordova, where 
she was holding her court, requesting her appearance m the camp. 
Isabella had proposed to join her husband before Velez, on receivin 
tidings of El Zagal’s march from Granada, and had actually enforce 
levies of all pe:sons capable of bearing arms, between twenty and 
seventy years of age, throughout Andalusia, but subsequently disbanded. 
them, on learning the discomfiture of the Moorish army. Without 
hesitation, she now set forward, accompanied by the cardinal of Spaas 
and other dignitaries of the church, together with the Infanta Isabella, 
and a courtly train of ladies and cavaliers in attendance on her person. 
She was received at a short distance from the camp by the marquis of 
€adiz and the grand master of St. James, and escorted to her quarters, 
amidst the enthusiastic greetings of the soldiery. Hope now brightened 
every countenance. A grace seemed to be shed over the rugged features 
of war; and the young gallants thronged from all quarters to the camp, 
eager to win the guerdon of valour from the hands of those from whom 
it is most grateful to receive 1t. 
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Ferdinand, who had hitherto brought into action only the lighter 
pieces of ordnance, from a willingness to spare the noble edifices of the 
city, now pomted his heaviest guns st its walls. Before sr 
his fire, however, he again summoned the place, offering the usual libe 
terms in case of immediate complance, and engaging otherwise, ‘* with 
the blessing of God, to make them all slaves.”’ But the heart of the 
alcayde was hardened hke that of Pharaoh, says the Andalusian chro- 
nicler, and the people were swelled with vain hopes, so that their ears 
were closed against the proposal; orders were even issued to punish with 
death any attempt at a parley. On the contrary, they made answer by 
a more hvely cannonade than before, along the whole line of ramparts 
and fortresses which overhung the city. Salles were also made at almost 
every hour of the day and mght on every assailable point of the Christian 
lines, so that the camp was kept im perpetual alarm. In one of the 
nocturnal sallies, a body of two thousand men from the castle of Gebal- 
faro succeeded in surprising the quarters of the marquis of Cadiz, who, 
with his followers, was exhausted by fatigue and watching during the 
two preceding nights. 

The Chnstians, bewildered with the sudden tumult which broke their 
slumber, were thrown into the greatest confusion , and the marquis, who 
rushed half armed from his tent, found no httle difficulty m Pens 
them to order, and beating off the assailants, after recerving a wound in 
the arm from an arrow; while he had a still narrower escape from the 
hall of an arquebus, that penetrated his buckler and Int him below the 
cuirass, but fortunately so much spent as to do him no injury. 

The Moors were not unmindful of the importance of Malaga, or the 
gallantry with which 1t was defended. They made several attempts to 
relieve it, whose failure was less owing to the Christians than to treachery 
and their own miserable feuds. A body of ey which El Zagal 
despatched from Guadix to throw succours into the beleaguered city, was 
encountered and cut to pieces by a superior force of the young king 
Abdallah, who consummated his baseness by sending an embassy to the 
Christian camp, charged with a present of Arabian horses sumptuously 
caparisoned to Ferdinand, and of costly silks and oriental pe es to 
the queen: at the same time comphmenting them on their successes, and 
soliciting the continuance of their friendly dispositions towards himself. 
Ferdinand and Isabella requited this act of humiliation by securing to 
Abdallah’s subjects the 12:ght of cultivating their fields 1n quiet, and of 
trafficking with the vies m every commodity, save tary stores. 
At this paltry price did the dastard prince consent to stay his arm, at 
the only moment when 1t could be used effectually for his country.* 

More serious consequences were hke to have resulted from an attempt 
made by another party of Moors from Guadix to penetrate the Christian 
lanes. Part of them succeeded, and threw themselves into the besieged 
city , the remainder were cut mm pieces. There was one, however, who, 
making no show of resistance, was made prisoner without harm to his 
person, Beimg brought before the marquis of Cadiz, he mformed that 


* During the siege, ambassadors arrived from an African potentate, the of Tremecen, 
bearing a magnificent present to the Castilian sovereigns, interceding for the Malagans, 
and at the same time asking protection for his subjects from the Spanish cruisers in the 
Mediterranean The sovereigns graciously complied with the latter request, and com- 
plimented the Afmcan monarch with a plate of gold, on which the royal arms were 
euriously embossed. 
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nvbleman that he could make some important disclosures to the sovereigns. 
He was accordingly conducted to the royal tent, but as Ferdinand was 

his siesta, in the sultry hour of the day, the queen, moved by 
divine inspiration, according to the Castilian historian, deferred the 
audience her husband should awake, and commanded the prisoner to 
be detained in the adjoming tent. This was occupied by Dofia Beatriz 
de Bobadilla, marchioness of Moya, Isabe}la’s early friend, who pee aha 
to be at that tame engaged in discourse with a Portuguese nobleman, 
Don Alvaro, son of the duke of Braganza * 

The Moor did not understand the Castihan language, and, deceived by 
the rich attire and courtly bearing of these personages, he mistook them 
for the king and queen. Whule mm the act of refreshing himself with a 
glass of water, he suddenly drew a dagger from beneath the broad folds 
of his albornoz, or Moorish mantle, which he kad been mcautiously 
suffered to retain, and, darting on the Portuguese prince, gave him a 
deep wound on the head; and then, turning lke hghtning on the 
marchioness, aimed a stroke at her, which fortunately glanced without 
injury, the point of the weapon bemg turned by the heavy embroidery of 
her robes. Before he could repeat his blow, the Moorish Scevola, with a 
fate very different from that of his Roman prototype, was pierced with a 
hundred wounds by the attendants, who rushed to the spot, alarmed by 
the cries of the marchioness, and his mangled remains were soon after 
Sauteed from a catapult mto the city a foolish bravado, which the 
besieged requited by slaying a Galician gentleman, and sending his 
corpse astride upon a mule through the gates of the town into the 
Christian camp. 

This daring attempt on the hves of the king and queen spread general 
consternation throughout the army. fPrecautions were taken for the 
fature, by ordinances prohibiting the introduction of any unknown 

rson armed, or any Moor whatever, into the royal quarters, and the 

ody-guard was augmented by the addition of two hundred hidalgos of 
Castile and Aragon, who, with their retamers, were to keep constant 
watch over the persons of the sovereigns. 

Meanwhile, the city of Malaga, whose natural population was greatly 
swelled by the influx of its foreign auxiliaries, began to be straitened for 
supplies, while its distress was aggravated by the spectacle of abundance 
which reigned throughout the Spanish camp. Still, however, the ig ed 
overawed by the soldiery, did not break out into murmurs, nor did they 
relax in any degree the pertinacity of their resistance. Their drooping 
spirits were cheered by the predictions of a fanatic, who promised that 
they should eat the gram which they saw mm the Christian camp’ a 
prediction which came to be verified, like most others that are verified at 
all, mn a very different sense from that intended or understood. 

The incessant cannonade kept up by the besieging army, m the mean 
time, so far exhausted their ammunition, that they were constramed to 
seek supplies from the most distant parts of the kingdom and from foreign 
countries. The arrival of two Flemish transports at this juncture, from 


* This nob! Don Alvaro de Portugal, had fled is native country, and sought an 
asylum in Castile from the vindictive cuaity of John II , who had put to death the duke 
of Braganza, his elder brother He was dly received by Isabella, to whom he was 
nearly related, and subsequently preferred to several important offices of state. His son, 
the count of Gelves, married a grand-daughter of Christopher Columbus. 
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the seh peat epee whose interest had been roused in the crusade, 
afforded a seasonable reinforcement of military stores and munitions, 

The obstinate defence of Malaga had given the siege such celebrity, 
that volunteers, eager to share in it, flocked from all parts of the 
Peninsula to the royal standard. Among others, the duke of Medina 
Sidoma, who had furnished his quota of troops at the opening of the 
campaign, now arrived in person with a reinforcement, together with a 
handed gale s freighted with supplies, and a loan of twenty thousand 
doblas of gold to the sovereigns for the sxpenses of the war. Such 
was the at interest in 1t excited throughout the nation, and the 
pd which every order of men exhibited 1m supporting 1ts enormous 

urdens. 

The Castilian army, swelled by these daily augmentations, varied in 
its amount, according to different estimates, from sixty to ninety thousand 
men. Throughout this mmense host the most perfect discipline was 
maintained. Gaming was restrained by ordinances interdicting the use 
of dice and cards, of which the lower orders were passionately fond. 
Blasphemy was severely punished. Prostitutes, the common pest of a 
camp, were excluded; and so entire was the subordination, that not a 
knife was drawn, and scarcely a brawl occurred, says the historian, 
among the motley multitude. Besides the higher ecclesiastics who 
attended the court, the camp was well supplied with holy men, priests, 
friars, and the chaplains of the great nobilty, who performed the 
exercises of religion in their respective quarters with all the pomp and 
splendour of the Roman Catholic worship , exalting the imaginations of 
the soldiers into the high devotional feeling which became those who 
were fighting the battles of the Cross. 

Hitherto, Ferdinand relying on the blockade, and yielding to the 
queen’s desire to spare the lhves of her soldiers, had formed no regular 

lan of assault upon the town. But as the scason rolled on without the 
east demonstration of submission on the part of the besieged, he resolved 
to storm the works, which, if attended by no other consequences, might 
at least serve to distress the enemy, and hasten the hour of surrender. 
Large wooden towers on rollers were accordingly constructed, and pro- 
vided with an apparatus of drawbridges and ladders, which, when 
brought near to the ramparts, would open a descent into the city. 
Galleries were also wrought, some for the purpose of penetratang into 
the place, and others to sap the foundations of the walls. The whole of 
these operations was placed under the direction of Francisco Ramurcz, 
the celebrated engineer of Madrid. 

But the Moors anticipated the completion of these formidable prepa- 
rations by a brisk, well-concerted attack on all points of the Spanish 
lines, They countermined the assailants, and, encountering them in the 
subterraneous passages, drove them back, and demolished the frame- 
work of the galleries. At the same time, a little squadron of armed 
vessels, which had been riding in safety under the guns of the city, 
pusked out and engaged the Spanish tleet. Thus the battle raged with 
fire and sword, above and under ground, along the ramparts, the occan 
and the land at the same time. Even Pulgar cannot withhold his tribute 
of admiration to this unconquerable spirit in an enemy, wasted by all the 
extremities of famine and fatigue. ‘‘ Who does not marvel,” he says, 
‘“ at the bold hcart of these infidels in battle, thar prompt obedience to 
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their chiefs, their dexterity in the wiles of war, their patience under 
privation, and undaunted perseverance in their purposes P 

A circumstance snes rl a sortie from the city, mdicating a trait of 
character worth recording. A noble Moor, named Abrahen Zenete, fell 
in with a number of Spanish children who had wandered from their 
quarters. Without mjuring them, he touched them gently with the 
handle of his lance, saying, ‘‘ Get ye gone, varlets, to your mothers.” 
On bemg rebuked by his comrades, who inquired why he had let them 
escape so easily, he replied, ‘* Because I saw no beard upon their ehins.” 
‘‘ An example of magnanimity,”’ says the curate of Los Palacios, “ truly 
wonderful in a heathen, and which might have reflected credit on a 
Christian hidalgo.” 

But no virtue nor valour could avail the unfortunate Malagans against 
the overwhelmimg force of their enemies, who, driving them back from 
every point, compelled them, after a desperate struggle of stx hours, to 
shelter themselves within the defences of the town. The Christians 
followed up their success. A mine was sprung near a tower, connected. 
by a bridge of four arches with the main works of the place. The Mcors, 
scattered and intimidated by the explosion retreated across the bridge ; 
and the Spamards, carrymg the tower, whose guns completely enfiladed 
1t, obtamcd possession of this 2mportant pass into the beleaguered city. 
For these and other signal services during the siege, Francisco Ramirez, 
the master of the ordnance, received the honours of knighthood from the 
hand of King Ferdinand.* 

The citizens of Malaga, dismayed at beholding the enemy established 
in their defences, and faimting under exhaustion from a siege which had 
already lasted more than three months, now began to murmur at the 
obstinacy of the garrison, and to demand a capitulation. Their maga- 
zines of gram were ompticd, and for some weeks they had been compelled. 
to devour the flesh of horses, dogs, cats, and even the boiled hides of 
these animals, or, in default of other nutriment, vine leaves dressed with 
oul, and leaves of the palm-tree, pounded fine, and baked into a sort of 
cake. In consequence of this loathsome and unwholesome diet, diseases 
were engendered. Multitudes weie seen dying about the streets. Many 
deserted to the Spanish camp, eager to barter their liberty for bread ; 
and the city exhibited all the extremes of squalid and disgusting 
wretchedness, bred by pestilence and famme among an over-crowded 
population. The sufferings of the citizens softened the stern heart of the 
alcayde, Hamet Zeli, who at length yielded to their 2mportunities, and, 
withdrawing his forces to the Gebaltaro, consented that the Malagans 
should make the best terms they could with their conqueror. 


* There is no older well-authenticated account of the employment of guar abi Nd in, 
in European warfare, so far as I am aware, than this by Ramurez boscha, 
indeed, refers, on the authority of another writer, to a work in the bbrary of the Academy 
of Siena, composed by one Francisco Giorgio, architect to the duke of Urbino, about 1480, 
in which that person claims the merit of the invention The whole statement 1s obviously 
too loose to warrant any such conclusion The [tahan historians notice the use of gun- 
powder mines at the siege of the little town of Serezanello m Tuscany, by the Genoese, im 
1487, precisely contemporancous with the mege of Malaga This s coincidence, in 
nations having then but httle mtercourse, would seem to infer some common origin of 
greater antiquity However this may be, the writers of both nations are agreed in 
ascribing the first successful use of such mines on any extended scale to the celebrated 
Spanish engineer, Pedro Navarro, when serving under Gonsalvo of Cordova, in his Italian 
campaigns at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
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A deputation of the principal inhabitants, with an eminent merchant 
named Ali Dordux at their head, was then despatched to the Christian 
uarters, with the offer of the city to capitulate on the same liberal con- 
ditions which had been uniformly granted by the Spamards. The ki 
refused to admit the embassy into his presence, and haughtily answer 
through the commander of Leon, ‘‘ that these terms had ocd twice 
offered to the people of Malaga, and rejected; that 1t was too late for 
them to stipulate conditions, and no now remained but to abide by 
those which he, as their conqueror, should vouchsafe to them.” 

Ferdinand’s answer spread general consternation throughout Malaga. 
The inhabitants saw too plaimly that nothing was to be Roped from an 
appeal to sentiments of humanity. After a tumultuous debate, the 
deputies were despatched a second tame to the Christian camp, charged 
with propositions mn which concession was mingled with menace. They 
represented that the severe response of King Ferdinand to the citizens 
had rendered them desperate. That, however, they were willing to 
resign to him their fortifications, their city, mm short, their property of 
every description, on his assurance of their personal security and freedom. 
If he refused this, they would take their Christian captives, amounting 
to five or six hundred, from the dungeons m which they lay, and hang 
them hke dogs over the battlements; and then, placing their old men, 
women, and children in the fortress, they would set fire to the town, and 
cut a way for themselves through their enemies, or fall in the attempt. 
‘‘ So,” they continued, ‘‘1f you gain a victory, 1t shall be such a one as 
shall make the name of Malaga ring throughout the world, and to ages 
yet unborn!” Ferdinand, unmoved by these menaces, coolly rephed, 
that he saw no occasion to change his former determimation, but they 
might rest assured, if they harmed a single hair of a Christian, he would 
put every soul 1n the place, man, woman, and child, to the sword. 

The anxious people, who thronged forth to meet the embassy on its 
return to the city, were overwhelmed with the deepest gloom at its 
ominous tidings. Their fate was now sealed. Every avenue to hope 
seemed closed by the stern response of the victor. et hope will still 
linger, and, although there were some frantic enough to urge the 
execution of their desperate menaces, the greater number of the 
inhabitants, and among them those most considerable for wealth and 
influence, preferred the chance of Ferdinand’s clemency to certain, 
irretrievable ruin. : 

For the last time, therefore, the deputies issued from the gates of the 
city, charged with an epistle to the sovereigns from their unfortunate 
countrymen; in which, after deprecating their anger, and lamen 
their own blind obstinacy, engl reminded their highnesses of the liber 
terms which their ancestors had granted to Cordova, Antequera, and 
other cities, after a defence as pertinacious as their own. They 
expatiated on the fame which the sovereigns had established by the 
generous policy of their gate conquests, and, appealing to their magna- 
nimity, concluded with submitting themselves, their families, and 
their fortunes, to their disposal. Twenty of the principal citizens were 
then delivered up as slg a for the peaceable Nameanour of the city 
until its occupation by the Spaniards. ‘‘Thus,” says the curate of Los 
Palacios, ‘‘did the ighty harden the hearts of these heathen, lke 
to those of the Egyptians, in order that they might receive the full 
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wages of the manifold oppressions which they had wrought on His 
people from the days of King Roderic to the present time !” * 

On the appointed day, the commander of n rode through the gates 
of Malaga, at the head of his well-appomted chivalry, and took 
possession of the alcazaba, or lower citadel. The troops were then 

sted on their respective stations along the fortifications, and the 
hannets of Christian Spain triumphantly unfurled from the towers of the 
city, where the crescent had been displayed for an uninterrupted period 
of nearly eight centuries. 

The first act was to purify the town from the numerous dead bodies, 
and other offensive matter, which had accumulated durmg this long 
siege, and lay festering im the streets, poisoning the atmosphere. The 
prmcipal mosque was next consecrated with due solemnity to the 
service of Santa Maria de la Encarnacion. Crosses and bells, the 
symbols of Christian worship, were distributed in profusion among the 
sacred edifices, where, says the Catholic chronicler last quoted, ‘‘ the 
celestial music of their chimes, sounding at every hour of the day and 
night, caused perpetual torment to the ears of the infidel.” + 

On the eighteenth day of August, bemg somewhat more than three 
months from the date of opens trenches, Ferdinand and Isabella made 
their entrance into the conquered city, attended by the court, the clergy, 
and the whole of their military array. The procession moved in solemn 
state up the principal streets, now deserted, and hushed 1n ominous 
silence, to the new cathedral of St. Mary, where mass was performed ; 
and, as the glorious anthem of the Te Deum rose for the first time 
within its ancient walls, the sovereigns, together with the whole army, 

rostrated themselves in grateful adoration of the Lord of hosts, who 

d thus remstated them in the domains of their ancestors. 

The most affecting incident was afforded by the multitude of Christian 
captives, who were rescued from the Moorish dungeons. They were 
brought before the sovereigus, with their limbs heavily manacled, their 
beards descending to their waists, and their sallow visages emaciated by 
captivity and famine. Every eye was suffused with tears at the 
spectacle. Many recognised their ancient friends, of whose fate they 
had long been ignorant. Some had an abe im captivity ten or fifteen 
years ; and among them were several belonging to the best families in 
Spain. On entermg the presence, they would have testified their 
gratitude by throwing themselves at the feet of the sovereigns, but the 
latter, raising them up, and lang their tears with those of the 
liberated captives, caused their fetters to be removed, and, after 
administering to their necessities, dismissed them with hberal presents. 

The fortress of Gebalfaro surrendered on the day after the occupation 
of Malaga by the Spamards. The gallant Zepri.chieftam, Hamet Zeli, 
was loaded with chains; and bemg asked why he had persisted so 


* The Arabic historians state, that Malaga was betrayed by Ali Dordux, who admitted 
the Spaniards into the castle while the citizens were etc on Ferdinand’s terms The 
letter of the mhabitants, auoted at length by Pulgar, would seem to be a refutation of 
tnis And yet there are good grounds for suspecting false play on the part of the ambas- 
sador Dordux, since the Castilian writers admit that he was exempted, with forty of his 
behpa from the doom of slavery and forfeiture of property passed upon his fellow- 

zen, 

+ The reader may remember Don Quixote’s rebuke of Master Peter, the unlucky puppet- 
— Ne violsting hustorical accuracy by untroducing bells into his Moorish pantomme.— 

cap 26 
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obstinately in his rebellion, boldly answered, ‘‘ Because I was commis- 
sioned to defend the place to the last extremity: and, if I had been 
properly supported, I would have died sooner than surrender now!” 
the doom of the vanquished was now to be pronounced. On entering 
the city, orders had been issued to the x pereoe soldiery, prohibiting 
them under the severest penalties from molesting either the persons or 
property of the inhabitants. These latter were directed to remain in 
their respective mansions with a guard set over them, while the cravin 
of appetite were supplied by a liberal distribution of food. At length, 
the whole population of the city, comprehending every age and sex, 
was commanded to repair to the great court-yard of the aleazaba, which 
was overlooked on all sides by lofty ramparts, garrisoned by the 
Spanish soldiery. To this place, the scene of many a Moorish triumph, 
where the of the border foray had been often displayed, and which 
still might be emblazoned with the trophy of many a Christian banner, 
the people of Malaga now directed their steps. As the multitude 
swarmed through the streets, filled with boding apprehensions of their 
fate, they wrung their hands, and, raising their eyes to heaven, uttered 
the most piteous lamentations. ‘‘Oh Malaga,” they ered, ‘‘ renowned 
and beautiful city, how are thy sons about to forsake thee! Could not 
thy soil, on which they first drew breath, be suffered to cover them in 
death ? Where is now the strength of thy towers, where the beauty 
of thy edifices? The strength of thy walls, alas, could not avail th 
children, for they had sorely displeased their Creator. What s 
become of thy old men and thy matrons, or of thy young maidens 
delicately nurtured within thy halls, when they shall Pack the iron yoke 
of bondage? Can thy barbarous conquerors without remorse thus tear 
asunder the dearest ties of hfe?’’ Such are the melancholy strams im 
which the Castilian chronicler has given utterance to the sorrows of the 
captive eity.* : 
The dreadful doom of slavery was denounced on the assembled multi- 
tude. One thud was to be transported ito Africa in exchange for an 
ual number of Christian captives detained there; and all, who had 
relatives or friends in this predicament, were required to furnish a 
specification of them. Another third was appropriated to remmburse the 
state for the expenses of the war. The remainder were to be distributed 
as presents at home and abroad Thus, one hundred of the flower of the 
African warriors were sent to the pope, who incorporated them into his 
guard, and converted them all im the course of the year, says the curate 
of Los Palacios, into very good Christians, Fifty of the most beautiful 
Moorish girls were presented by Isabella to the queen of Naples, thirty 
to the queen of Portugal, others to the ladies of her court, and the 
residue of both sexes wwere portioned among the nobles, cavaliers, and 
inferior members of the army, according to their respective rank and 
BeTVICES. 
As it was hended that the Malagans, rendered desperate by the 
prospect of a hopeless, interminable captivity, might destroy or secrete 


* Asa counterpart to the above scene, twelve Christian renegades, found in the city, 
were transfixed with canes, a barbarous punishment derived from the Moors, which was 
inflicted by horsemen at tull gallop, who discharged pointed reeds at the criminal, until 
he exp under ted wounds. A number of relapsed Jews wore at the same time 
condemned to the Su ” gaye Father Abarca, *‘ were the fdies and illumie 
nations most grateful to the Catholic piety of ou: sovercigus 1°’ 
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their jewels, plate, and other precious effects, in which this wealthy 
city abounded, rather than suffer them to fall into the hands of their 
enemies, Ferdmand devised a politic expedient for preventang it. He 
proclaimed, that he would receive a certain sum, if paid within nine 
inonths, as the ransom of the whole population, and that their personal 
effecta should be admitted in part payment. This sum averaged about 
thirty doblas a head, including 1n the estimate all those who might die 
before the determination of the period assigned. The ransom, thus 
stipulated, proved more than the MRneDPY people could raise, either by 
themselves, or agents employed to solicit contributions among their 
brethren of Granada and Afmca, at the same time it so far deluded 
their hopes, that they gave in a full inventory of their effects to the 
treasury. By this shrewd device, Ferdimand obtained complete posses- 
sion both of the persons and property of his victiums.* 

Malaga was computed to contain from eleven to fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, exclusive of several thousand foreign auxiliaries, within its 
gates at the time of surrender. One cannot, at this day, read the 
melanchuly details of 1ts story without feelings of horror and indigna- 
tion. It 1s umpossible to vindicate the dreadful sentence passed on this 
unfortunate people for a display of heroism which should have excited 
admiration in every generous bosom. I1t was obviously most repugnant 
to Isabella’s natural dicpusition, and must be admutted to leave a stain 
on her memory which no colouring of nstory can conceal. It may find 
some palhation, however, in the bigotry of the age, the more excusable 
in a woman, whom education, general example, and natural distrust of 
hersclf, accustomed to rely in matteis of conscience on the spiritual 
guides, whose prety and professional learning seemed to qualify them 
for the trust. Even in this very transaction she fell far short of the 
suggestions of some of her counsellors, who urged her to put every 
inhabitant without exception to the sword, which, they affirmed, would 
be a just requital of their obstinate rebellion, and would prove a whole- 
some warning to others! We are not told who the advisers of this 
precious measure were, but the whole experience of this reign shows 
that we shall scarcely wrong the clergy much by imputing 1t to them. 
That their arguments could warp so enlightened a mind as that of 
Isabella from the natural principles of justice and humanity, furnishcs 
a remarkable proof of the ascendancy which the priesthood usurped 
over the most gifted intellects, and of their gross abuse of 1t, before 
the Reformation, by breaking the seals set on the sacred volume, opened 
to mankind the uncorrupted channel of divine truth.t+ 

The tate of Malaga may be said to have decided that of Granada. The 
latter was now shut out from the most important ports along her coast, 
and she was environed on every point of her territory by her warlike foe, 


* Not a word of comment escapes the Castilian histonans on this merciless rigour of the 
conqueror towards the vanquished. It 1s evident that Ferdinand did no violence te the 
feelings of his orthodox subjects Tacendoclamant 

¢ About four hundred and fifty Moorsh Jews were ransomed by a wealthy Israelite of 
Castile for 27,000 dublas of gold. A proof that the Jewish stock was one which thnved 
umidst persecution It is scarcely possible that the circumstantial Pulgar should have 
omitted to notice so important a fact asthe scheme of the Moorish ransom, had 1t occurred. 
1t is st2ll more improbuble that the honest curate of Los Palacios should have fabricated 
it Any one who attempts to reconcile the discrepancies of contempvrary historians even, 
will have Lord Orford’s exclamation te his son Horace brought to his mind ten timesa 
day. ‘Oh! read me not history, for that I know to be false.’ 
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so that she gould hardly hope more from subsequent efforts, however 
strenuous and united, than to postpone the inevitable hour of dissolution. 
The cruel treatment of Malaga was beet kr ak to the long series of per- 
secutions which awaited the wretched Moslems in the land’ of their 
ancestors ; in that land, over which the “star of Islamism,’’ to borrow 
their own metaphor, had shone in full brightness for nearly eight cen- 
turies, but where it was now fast descending amid clouds and tempests 
to the horizon. 

The first care of the sovereigns was directed towards repeopling the 
depopulated city with their own subjects. Houses and lands were freely 
granted to such as would settle there. Numerous towns and villages, 
with a wide circuit of territory, were placed under its civil jurisdiction, 
and it was made the head of a diocese embracing most of the recent 
conquests in the south and west of Granada. These inducements, com- 
bined with the natural advantages of position and climate, soon caused 
the tide of Christian population to flow into the deserted city; but it 
was very long before it again reached the degree of commercial conse- 
quence to which it had been raised hy the Moors.* 

After these salutary arrangements, the Spanish sovereigns led back 
their victorious legions in triumph to Cordova; whence dispersing to their 
various homes, they prepared, by a winter’s repose, for new campaigns 
and more brilliant conquests. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WAR OF GRANADA—CONQUEST OF BAZA—SUBMISSION OF EL ZAGALs 
1487—1489. 


The Sovereigns visit Aragon—The King lays siege to Baza—lIts great St h—Gardens 
cleared of their T1mber—The Queen raises the spirits of her Troops—Her patriotic 
Sa wspension of Arms--B1za surrenders—Treaty with Zagal—Difficulties of 
the Campaign—lIsabella’s Popularity and Influence. 


Iw the autumn of 1487, Ferdinand and Isabella, accompanied by the 
younger branches of the royal family, visited Aragon, to obtam the 
recognition from the cortes of Prince John’s succession, now in his tenth 
year, as well as to repress the disorders into which the country had 
fallen during the long absence of its sovereigns. To this end, the 
principal cities and communities of Aragon had recently adopted the 
imstitution of the hermandad, id ret on similar principles to that of 

Castile. Ferdinand on his arrival at Saragossa in the month of Novem- 
ber, gave his royal sanction to the association, extending the term of its 
duration to five years; a measure extremely unpalatable to the great 
feudal moby ee power, or rather abuse of power, was considerably 
abridged by this popular military force. . 

The sovereigns, after accomplishing the objccts of their visit, and 
obtaming an appropriation from the cortes for the Moorish war, passed 


* In July, 1501, we find a royal ordinance ene an a. from various o— 
and other importan vileges, to Malaga an tory, for further encoouragemen 
of population in the conquered city. 
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into Valencia, where measures of like efficiency were adop.ed for restoring 
the authority of the law, wnich was exposed to such perpotual lapses 
in this turbulent age, even in the best constituted governments, as 
required for its protection the utmost vigilance on the part of those 
intrusted with the supreme executive power. From Valencia the court 
proceeded to Murcia, where Ferdinand, in the month of June, 1488, 
assumed the command of an army amounting to less than twenty 
thousand men, a small force compared with those usually levied on 
these occasions, 1t being thought advisable to suffer the nation to breathe 
awhile, after the exhausting efforts mn which 1t had been unintermittingly 
engaged for so many years. 

Ferdinand, crossing the eastern borders of Granada, at no great 
distance from Vera, which speedily opened its gates, kept along the 
southern slant of the coast as far as Almeria, whence, after experiencing 
some rough treatment from a sortie of the garmson, he marched by a 
northerly circuit on Baza, for the purpose of reconnoitring 1ts position, 
as his numbers were altogether inadequate to its siege. A division of 
the army undet the marquis duke of Cadiz suffered itself to be drawn 
here into an ambuscade by the wily old monarch El Zagal, who lay in 
Baza with a strong force. After extricating his troops with some 
difficulty and loss from this perilous predicament, Ferdinand retreated 
on his own dominions by way of Huescar, where he disbanded his army, 
and withdrew to offer up his devotions at tlie cross of Caravaca. The 
campaign, though signalised by no brilliant achievement, and indeed 
clouded with some slight reverses, secured the surrender of a considerable 
number of fortresses and towns of inferior note. 

The Moorish chief, El Zagal, elated by his recent success, made 
frequent forays into the Christian territories, sweeping off the flocks, 
horas, and growing crops of the husbandman, while the garrisons of 
Almeria and Salobrena, and the bold imbhabitants of the valley of 
Purchena, poured a similar devastating warfare over the eastern borders 
of Granada into Murcia. To meet this pressure, the Spanish sovereigns 
reinforced the frontier with additional levies under Juan de Benavides 
and Garcilasso de la Vega, while Christian knights, whose prowess 1s 
attested 1n many a Moorish lay, flocked there from all quarters, as to the 
theatre of war. 

During the followmg winter, of 1488, Ferdinand and Isabella occupied 
themselves with the interior government of Castile, and particularly the 
administration of justice. A commission was specially appointed to 
supervise the eonduct of the corregidors and subordinate magistrates, 
‘¢ so that every one,” says Pulgar, ‘‘was most careful to discharge his 
duty faithfully, m order to escape the penalty which was otherwise sure 
to overtake him.” * 


* During the preceding year, while the court was at Murcia, we find one of the examples of 
prompt and severe exercise of justice, which sometimes occur inthisreign One of the royal 
collectors having been resisted and personally maltreated by the alcayde of Salvatierra, a 
place belonging to the crown, and by the alcalde of a territorial court of the duke of Alva, 
the queen caused one of the royal judges privately to enter mto the place, and take cog- 
nisance of the affair The latter, after a bref investigation, commanded the alcayde to 
be hung up over his own fortress, and the alcalde to be delivered over to the court of 
enancery at Valadohd, who ordered his mght hand to be amputated, and banished him 
the realm. This summary justice was perhaps necessary in a community that might be 
eaid to be 1n transition from a state of barbarism to thot of civihsation, and had a salutary 
tide ro pl joving to the people that no rank was elevatcd enough to rape the o: 
above the law. 
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While at Valladolid, the sovereigns received an embassy from 
Maximilian, son of the emperor Frederic the Fourth, of Germany, 
soliciting their co-operation im his designs agaist France for the 
restitution of his late wife’s mghtful mheritance, the duchy of Bur- 
gundy, and engaging im turn to support them in their claims on Rous- 
sillon and Cerdagne. The oe monarchs had long cntertained many 
causes of discontent with the French court, both with regard to the 
mortgaged territory of Roussillon and the kingdom of Navarre. and they 
watched with jealous eye the daily imcreasing authority of their 
formidable neighbour on their own frontier. They had been mmduced, 
in the preceding summer, to equip an armament at Biscay and Gui- 
puscoa, to support the duke of Biittany in his wars with the French 
regent, the celebrated Anne de Beaujeu. This expedition, which proved 
disastrous, was followed by another in the spring of the succeeding 

ear.* But notwithstanding these occasional episodes to the great work 
in which they were engaged, they had little leisure for extended 
operations; and, although they entered imto the proposed treaty of 

ance with Maximilan, they do not seem to have contemplated any 
movement of importance before the termination of the Moo1ish war. 
The Flemish ambassadors, after being entertained for forty days ma 
style suited to impress them with high ideas of the magmificence of 
the Spanish court, and of its friendly disposition towards their 
master, were dismissed with costly presents, ane returned to their own 
country. ° 

Thess negotiations show the increasing intimacy growing up between 
the European states, who, as they settled their domestic feuds, had 
leisure to turn their eyes abroad, and enter into the more extended field 
of international politics. The tenor of this treaty mdicates also the 
direction which affairs were to take when the great powers should be 
brought into collision with each other on a common theatre of action. 

thoughts were now concentrated on the prosecution of the war 
with Granada, which, 1t was determined, should be conducted on a more 
enlarged scale than it had yet been, notwithstanding the fearful pest 
which had desolated the country during the past year, and the extreme 
scarcity of grain, owing to the inundations caused by excessive 1ains in 
the frmtful provinces of the south. The great object proposed in this 
campaign was the reduction of Baza, the capital of that division of the 
empire which belonged to El Zagal. Besides this important city, that 
monarch’s dominions embraced the wealthy seaport of Almeria, Guadix, 
and numerous other towns and villages of less consequence, together 
with the mountain region of the Alpuxarras, mch in mineral wealth ; 
whose inhabitants, famous for the Ose aoe to which they had carried 
the silk manufacture, were equally known for thew enterprise and 
courage In war, so that El Zagal’s division comprehended the most potent 
and opulent portion of the empire.t 


* In the first of these ex tions, more than a thousand Spaniards were slain or taken 
at the disastrous battle of St. Aubin, in 1488, being the same in which Lord Rivers, the 
E Ih noble who made such a gallant figure at the sicge of Loja, lost hishfe In the 

of 1439, the levies sent into France amounted to two thousand in number These 
efforts abroad, simultaneous with the great operations of the Moorish war, show the 
resources as well as cne of the sovereigns 

+ Such was the scaicity of gram, that the prices in 1489, quoted by Bernaldez, ara 
double those of the prec year.—Both Abarca and Zurita mention the report, thal 
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In the spring of 1489 the Castilian court passed to Jaen, at which 
ee the queen was to establish her residence, as presenting the most 
avourable point of communication with the mvading army. Ferdinand 
advanced as far as Sotogordo, where, on the 27th of May, he put himself 
at the head of a numerous force, amounting to about fifteen thousand 
horse and eighty thousand foot, including persons of every description; 
among whom was gathered, as usual, that chivalrous array of nobility 
and knighthood, who, with stately and well-appointed retinues, were 
accustomed to follow the royal standard in these crusades.* 
The first pomt against which operations were directed was the strong 
port of Cuxar, two leagues only from Baza, which surrendered after a 
rief but desperate resistance. The occupation of this place, and some 
adjacent fortresses, left the approaches open to El Zagal’s capital. As 
the Spanish army toiled up the heights of the mountaim barrier which 
towers above Baza on the west, their advance was menaced by clouds of 
Moorish light troops, who poured down a tempest of musket-balls and 
arrows on their heads. ‘These, however, were quickly dispersed by the 
advancing vanguard; and the Spaniards, as they gamed the summits of 
the hills, beheld the lordly city of Baza, reposing in the shadows of the 
bold sierra that stretches towards the coast, and lying im the bosom of a 
fruitful valley, extending cight leagues 1m length, and three 1n breadth. 
Through this valley flowed the waters of the Guadalentin and the 
Guadalquiton, whose streams were conducted by a thousand canals over 
the suitage of the vega. In the midst of the plain, adjoming the 
suburbs, might be descried the orchard or garden, as 1t was termed, of 
Baza, a league in length, covered with a thick growth of wood, and with 


four-fifths of the whole population were swept awry by the pestilence of 1488 Zurita 
finds more difficulty in swallowing, this monstious stalement than Father Abarca, whose 
Spee for the marvellous appears to have been fully equal to that of most of his calling 
in Spain 
* Tt may not be amiss to specify the names of the most distmgumshed cavaliers who 

usually attended the king in these Moorish wars, the heroic ancestors of many a noble 
house still extant in Spain 

ALONSO DE CaRDENAS, master of Saint Jago, 

JUAN DE ZuNiaa, master of Alcantara. 

Juan GARCIA DE PaDILLa, master of Calatrava 

RovprRiGoO Ponce DE LEON, marquis duke of Cadiz. 

ENRIQUE DE GuzMAn, duke of Medina Sidonia 

PepRo MANRIQUE, duke of Najera 

JUAN Pacueco, duke of Escalona, marquis of Villena 

JU4SN PIMENTEL, count of Benavente 

FADRIQUE DE TOLEDO, son of the duke of Alva 

Dieco FERNANDEZ DE Corpova, count of Cabra, 

Gomez ALVAREZ DE FiaurrRoa, count of Feria, 

ALVARO TELLEZ GIRON, count of Ureiia. 

JUAN DE Siiva, count of Cifuentes. 

FADRIQUE ENRIQUEZ, adelantado of Andalusia. 

ALONSO FERNANDEZ DE Corpova, lord of Aguilar 

GONSALVO DE CoRDOVA, brother of the last, known afterwards as the Great Captain. 

Luis PorTo-CaRRERO, lord of Palma 

GUTIERRE DE CARDENAS, first commander of Leon, 

PEDRO FERNANDEZ DE VELASCO, count of Haro, constable of Castile, 

BELTRAN DE LA CUEVA, duke of Albuquerque 

oe FERNANDEZ DE CorDova, alcayde of the royal pages, afterwards marquis of 

omaras 

ALVARO DE Zunica, duke of Bojar, 

Iniao LOPEZ DE MENDOZA, count of Tendulla, afterwards marquis of Mondejar, 

Luis DE Cerpa, duke of Medina Cell. 

IWico Lopez DE MENDO perqais of Santillana, second duke of Infantado, 

GaRCILASSO DE LA VEGA, lord of Batras. a 

g 
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numerous villas and pleasure-houses of the wealthy citizens, now 
converted into garrison fortresses. The suburbs were encompasscd by @ 
low mud wall, but the fortafications of the city were of uncommon 
strength. The place, im addition to ten thousand troops of its own, was 
garrisoned by an equal number from Almeria, picked men, under the 
eommand of the Moorish prince Cidi Yahye, a relative of El Zagal, who 
lay at this time in Guadix, prepared to cover his own dominions against 
any hostile movement of his rival in Granada. These veterans were 
commussioned to defend the place to the last extremity and, as due 
time had been given for preparation, the town was victualled with 
fifteen months’ provisions, and even the crops growing in the vega had 
been garnered before their prime, to save them from the hands of tie 
enemy. 

The first operation, after the Christian army had encamped before the 
walls of Baza, was to get possession of the garden, without which it 
would be impossible to enforce a thorough blockade, since its labyiinth 
of avenues afforded the inhabitants abundant facilities of communication 
with the surroundimg country. The assault was mtrusted to the grand 
master of St. James, supported by the principal cavahers, and the king 
un person. Their reception by the enemy was such as gave them a 
foretaste of the perils and desperate daring they were to encounter m the 
present siege. The broken surface of the ground, bewildercd with 
intricate passes, and thickly studded with trees and edifices, was 
peculiarly favourable to the desultory and ulusory tactics of the Moors. 
The Spanish cavalry was brought at once to a stand , the ground proving 
impracticable for 1t, 1t was dismounted, and led to the charge by its 
officers ‘on foot. The men, however, were soon scattered far asunder 
from their banners and their leaders. Ferdinand, who from a central 
position endeavoured to overlook the field, with the design of supporting 
the attack on the points most requiring it, soon lost sight of his columns 
amid the precipitous ravines, and the dense masses of foliage which 
everywhere intercepted the view. The combat was carried on, hand to 
hand, m the utmost confusion. Still the Spaniards pressed forward, 
and, after a desperate struggle for twelve hours, 1n which many of the 
bravest on both sides fell, and the Moslem chief Reduan Zafarga had 
four horses successively knlled under him, the enemy were beaten back 
behind the intrenchments that covered the suburbs, and the Spaniards, 
hastily constructing a defence of palisades, pitched their tents on the 
field of battle.* 

The following morning Ferdimand had the mortification to observe 
that the ground was too much broken, and obstructed with wood, to 
afford a suitable place for a general encampment. To evacuate his 
position, however, 1n the face of the enemy, was a delicate manceuvre, and 
must necessarily expose him to severe loss. This he obviated, in a 
great measure, by a fortunate stratagem. He commanded the tents 
nearest the town to be left oe and thus succeeded in drawing 
off the greater part of his forces before the enemy was aware of his 
éntention. 

After regaining his former position, a council of war was summoned 

“ Pulgar relates theee particulars with a perspicuity very different from his entangled 


narrative of some of the preceding operations in this war Both he and Martyr were 
present during the whole siege of 
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to deliberate on the course next to be pursued. The chicfs wore filled 
with despondency as they revolved the difficulties of then situation. 
They almost despaired of enforcmg the blockade of a place whose 
peculiar situation gave i1fsuch advantages. Even could this be effected, 
the camp would be exposed, they argued, to the assaults of a desperate 
garrison on the one hand, and of the populous city of Guadix, hardly 
twenty miles distant, on the other, while the good faith of Granada 
could scarcely be expected to outlive a single reverse of fortune; so that 
instead of besieging, they might be morc properly regarded as themselves 
besieged. In addition to these evils, the winter frequently set in with 
much rigour in this quarter, and the torrents, descending from the 
mountains, and mingling with the waters of the valley, might overwhelm 
the camp with an inundation, which, 1f 1t did not sweep 1t away at 
once, would expose it to the perils of famine, by cutting off all external 
communication. Under these gloomy impressions, many of the council 
urged Ferdmand to break up his position at once, and postpone all 
operations on Baza until the reduction of the surrounding country should 
make 1t comparatively casy Even the marquis of Cadiz gave in to 
this opinion, and Gutierre de Cardenas, commander of Leon, a cavalier 
deservedly high in the confidence of the king, was almost the only 

e1son of consideration decidedly opposed to 1t.* In this perplexity, 
iinand, as usual in similar cxigencies, resolved to take counsel of 
the queen. 

Isabella received her husband’s despatches a few hours after they were 
written, by means of the regular line of posts maintaimed between the 
camp and her station at Jaen. She was filled with chagrin at their 
iumport, from which she plainly saw that all her mighty preparations 
were about to vanish into air. Without assuming the responsibilty of 
deciding the proposed question, however, she besought her husband not 
to distrust the providence of God, which had conducted them through 
so many perils towards the consummation of their wishes. She reminded 
him that the Moorish fortunes were never at so low an ebb as at present, 
and that their own operations could probably never be resumed on such 
a formidable scale or under so favourable auspices as now, when their 
arms had not been stained with a single important reverse. She con- 
cluded with the assurance, that, if his soldiers would be true to their 
duty, they might rely on her for the faithful discharge of hers, in 
furnishing them with all the requisite supples. 

The exhilarating tone of this letter had an instantaneous effect, 
silencing the scruples of the most timid and confirming the confidence 
of the others. The soldiers in particular who had received with dis- 
satisfaction some intimation of what was passing in the council, welcomed. 
it with general enthusiasm , and every hcart seemed now intent on 


* Don Gutierre de Cardenas, who possessed so high a place im the confidence of the 
sovereigns, occupied a station in the queen’s household, as we have seen, at tho time of 
her marnage with Ferdinand His discretion and general ability enabled him to retaim 
the influence which he had early acquired. Fray Mortero was Don Alonso de Burgos, 
bishop of Palencia, confessor of the sovereigns Don Juan Chacon was the son of 
Gonsalvo, who had the care of Don Alfonso and the queen during her mimority, when he 
‘was induced by the hberal largesses of John II of Aragon to promote her marnage with 
his son Ferdinand The elder Chacon was treated by the sovereigns with the greatest 
defertnce and respect, being usually called by them “ Father” After his death, they con- 
tinued to manifest a simular regird tovai ls Don Juin, his eldest son, and heir of his 
*emple honours and estates. 
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furthering the wishes of their heroic qucen by prosecuting the siege with 
the utmost vigour. 

The army was accordingly distributed into two encampments; one 
under the marquis duke of Cadiz, supported by the artillery, the other 
under King Ferdinand on the opposite side of the city. Buiwocn the 
two lay the garden or orchard before mentioned, extending a league in 
length; so that, m order to connect the works of the two camps, it 
became necessary to get possession of this contested ground, and to clear 
it of the heavy timber with which it was covered. 

This laborious operation was intrusted to the commander of Leon, and 
the work was covered by a detachment of seven thousand troops, posted 
in such a manner as to check the sallies of the garrison. Notwithstandmg 
four thousand faladores or pioncers, were employed in the task, the 
forest was so dense, and the sorties from the city so annoying, that the 
work of devastation did not advance more than ten paces a day, and was 
not completed before the expiration of seven weeks. When the ancient 
groves, so long the ornament and protection of the city, were levelled to 
the ground, preparations were made for connecting the two camps by @ 
sag trench, through which the mountain waters were made to flow; 
while the borders were fortified with palisades, constructed of the timber 
lately hewn, together with strong towers of mud or clay, arranged at 
regular intervals. In this manner the investment of the city was com- 
plete on the side of the vega. 

As means of communication still remamed open, however, by the 
opposite sierra, defences of similar strength, consisting of two stone 
walls separated by a deep trench, were made to run along the rocky 
heights and ravines of the mountains until they touched the extremities 
of the fortifications on the plain, and thus Baza was encompassed by 
an unbroken line of circumvallation. 

In the progress of the laborious work, which occupied ten thousand 
men, under the indefatigable commander of Leon, for the space of two 
months, 1t would have been easy for the people of Guadix, or of Granada, 
by co-operation with the sallics of the besieged, to place the Christian 
army in great peril. Some feeble demonstration of such a movement 
was made at Guadix, but 1t was easily disconcerted. Indeed, El Zagal 
was kept m check by the fear of leaving his own territory open to his 
rival, should he march against the Christians. Abdallah, in the mean 
while, lay inactive im Granada, mncurring the odium and contempt of his 
people, who stigmatised him as a Christian in heart, and a pensioner of 
the Spanish sovereigns. Their discontent gradually swelled into a 
rebellion, which was suppressed by him with a severity that at length 
induced a sullen acqmescence m a rule which, however inglorious, was 
at least attended with temporary security. 

While the camp lay before Baza, a singular mission was received from 
the sultan of Egypt, who had been solicited by the Moors of Granada to 
interpose mm their behalf with the Spanish sovereigns. Two Franciscan 
friars, members of a religious community in Palestine, were bearers of 
despatches, which after remonstrating with the sovereigns on their per- 
Becution of the Moors, contrasted it with the protection uniformly 
extended by the sultan to the Christians in his dominions. The communi- 
cation concluded with menacing a retaliation of similar severities on these 
latter, unless the sovereigns desisted for their hostilities towards Granada. 
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From the camp, the two ambassadors proceeded to Jaen, where they 
were received by the queen with all the deference due to their holy pro- 
fession, which seemed to derive additional sanctity from the spot mm 
which it was exercised. The menacing import of the sultan’s com- 
“munication, however, had no power to shake the purposes of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, who made answer, that they had uniformly observed the 
same policy in regard to ther Mahometan as to their Christian subjects ; 
but that they could no longer submit to see their ancient and mghtful 
inheritance in the hands of strangers, and that, if these latter would 
consent to live under their rule as true and loyal subjects, they should 
experience the same paternal indulgence which had been shown to their 
biethren. With this answer the reverend emissaries returned to the 
Holy Land, accempanied by substantial marks of the royal favour, in a 
yearly pension of one thousand ducats, which the qucen settled in 
perpetuity on their monastery, together with a richly embroidered veil, 
the work of her own fair hands, to be suspended over the Holy Sepulchre. 
The sovereigns subsequently dispatched the learned Peter Martyr as their 
envoy to the Moslem court, im order to explain their proccedings more at 
length, and avert any disastrous consequences from the Christian 
residents. 

In the meanwhile the siege went forward with spirit, skirmishes and 
single rencontres taking place every day between the high-mettled cavaliers 
on both sides. These chivalrous combats, however, were discouraged by 
Ferdinand, who would have confined his operations to strict blockade, 
and avoided the unnecessary effusion otf blood, especially as the 
advantage was most commonly on the side of the enemy, from the 
pecuhar adaptation of their tactics to this desultory warfare. Although 
some months had elapsed, the besieged rejected with scorn every summons 
to surrender, relying on their own resources, and still more on the 
tempestuous season of autumn, now fast advancing, which, 1f 1t did not 
break up the encampment at once, would at least, by demolishing the 
roads, cut off all external communication. 

In order to guard against these 1mpending evils, Ferdinand caused 
more than a thousand houses, or rather huts, to be erccted, with walls 
of earth or clay, and roofs made of timber and tiles ; while the common 
soldicrs constructed cabins by means of palisades loosely thatched with 
the branches of trees. The whole work was accomplished in four days ; 
and the inhabitants of Baza beheld with amazement a city of solid 
edifices, with all its streets and squares in regular order, springing as 1t 
were by magic out of the ground, which had before been covered with 
the ght and airy pavilions of the camp. The new city was well 
supphed, owimg to the providence of the queen, not mercly with the 
necessaries but the luxumes of hfe. Traders flocked there as to a fair, 
from Aragon, Valencia, Catalonia, and even Sieily, freighted with costly 
merchandise, and with jewelry and other articles of luxury, such as, in 
the indignant lament of an old chronicler, ‘‘ too often corrupt the souls 
of the soldiery, and bring waste and dissipation into a camp.” ; 

That this was not the result, however, m the present instance, 18 
attested by more than one historian. Among others, Peter Martyr, the 
Italian scholar before mentioned, who was present at this siege, dwells 
with astonishment on the severe decorum and military discipline which 
everywhere obtained among this motley congregation of soldiers ‘* Who 
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would have believed,” says he, ‘‘ that the Galician, the fierce Asturian, 
and the rude inhabitants of the Pyrenees, men accustomed to deeds of 
atrocious violence, and to brawl and battle on the hghtest occasion at 
home, should mingle amicably, not only with one another but with the 
Toledans, La-Manchans, and the wily and jealous Andalusian; alk 
living together mm harmonious subordination to authority, like members 
of one family, speaking one tongue, and nurtured under a common dis- 
cipline , so that the oe seemed hke a community modelled on the 
principles of Plato’s republic!” In another part of this letter, which 
was addressed to a Milanese prelate, he pene the camp hospital of 
the queen, then a novelty 1m war which, he says, ‘“‘1s so profusely 
supplied with medical attendants, apparatus, and whatever may con- 
tribute to the restoration or solace of the sick, that 1t 1s scarcely 
surpassed in these respects by the magnificent establishments of Milan.” * 
uring the five months whieh the siege had now lasted, the weather 
had proved uncommonly propitious to the Spaniards, being for the most 
part of a bland and equal temperature, while the sultry heats of mid- 
summer were mitigated by cool and moderate showers. As the autumnal 
season advanced, however, the clouds began to settle heavily around the 
mountains; and at length one of those storms, predicted by the people 
of Baza, burst forth with incredible fury, pourmmg a volume of waters 
down the rocky sides of the sierra, which, mingling with those of the 
vega, undated the camp of the besiegers, and swept away most of the 
frail edifices constructed for the use of the common soldiery. A still 
greater calamity befel them in the dilapidation of the roads, which, 
broken up or worn into ae gulleys by the force of the waters, were 
rendered perfectly impassable. communication was of course sus- 
pended with Jaen, and a temporary interruption of the convoys filled 
the camp with consternation. This disaster, however, was speedily 
repaired by the queen, who with an energy always equal to the occasion, 
caused six thousand pioneers to be at once employe in reconstructing 
the roads ; the rivers were bridged over, causeways new-laid, and two 
separate passes opened through the mountains, by which the convoys 
might visit the camp, and return without mterrupting each other. At 
the same time, the queen bought up immense quantities of grain from 
all parts of Andalusia, which she caused to be ground in her own mulls; 
and when the roads, which extended more than seven leagues in length, 
were completed, fourteen thousand mules might be seen daily traversing 
the sierra, laden with supples, which from that time forward were 
poured abundantly, and with the most perfect regularity, nto the camp. 
Isabella’s next care was to assemble new levies of troops, to relieve or 
reinforce those now in the camp, and the alacrity with which all orders 
of men from every quarter of the kingdom answered her summons 1s 
worthy of remark. But her chief solicittude was to devise expedients 
for meeting the enormous expenditures incurred by the protracted 
operations of the year. For this purpose she had recourse to loans from 


* The plague, which fell heavily this year on some parts of Andalusia, does not appear 
to have attacked the camp, which Bleda imputes to the healing influence of the Spanish 
sovereigns, “whose gi faith, religion, and virtue banished the con on from their 
army, where it must otherwise have prevailed ” Personal comfort and cleanliness of 
the soldiers, though not quite so miraculous a cause, may be considered perhaps full as 
efficacious, 
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individuals and relgious corporations, which were obtained without 
much difficulty, from the geneial confidence in her Fei faith. As the 
sum thus raised, although exceedingly large for that pemod, proved 
snaveduele to the expenses, further supples were obtained from wealthy 
individuals, whose loans were secured by mortgage of the royal demesne ; 
and, as a deficiency still remained in the treasury, the queen, as a last 
resource, pawned the crown jewels and her own personal ornaments to 
the merchants of Barcelona and Valencia, for such sums as they were 
willing to advance on them.* Such were the efforts made by this ngh- 
spirited woman for the furtherance of her patriotic enterprise. ‘The 
extraordin results which she was enabled to eftect, are less to be 
ascribed to the authority of her station, than to that perfect confidence 
in her wisdom and virtue with which she had mspired the whole nation, 
and which secured their earnest co-operation in all her undertakings. 
The empire which she thus exercised, indeed, was far more extended 
than any station however exalted, or any authority however despotic, 
can confer , for 1t was over the hearts of her people. 

Notwithstanding the vigour with which the siege was pressed, Baza 
made no demonstration of submission. The garrison was, indecd, greatl 
reduced 1n number, the ammunition was nearly expended, yet there 
still remained abundant supplies of provisions 1n the town, and no signs 
of despondency appeared among the people. Even the women of the 
place, with a spirit emulating that of the dames of ancient Carthage, 
freely gave up their jewels, bracelets, necklaces, and other personal 
ornaments, of which the Mootish ladics were exceedingly fond, in order 
to defray the charges of the mercenaries. 

The camp of the besicgers, n the meanwhile, was also greatly wasted 
both by sickness and the sword. Many, desponding under perils and 
fatigues, which seomed to have no end, would even at tlis late hour 
have abandoned the siege, and they earnestly solicited the queen’s 
appearance in the camp, in the hope that she would herself countenance 
this measure, on witnessing their sufferings. Others, and by far the 
larger part, ansiously desired the queen’s visit, as likely to quicken the 
operations of the siege, and bring 1t to a favourable issuc. There seemed 
to be a virtue in her presence, which, on some account or other, made it 
earnestly desired by all. 

Isabella yielded to the general wish, and on the 7th of November 
arrived before the camp, attended by the infanta Isabella, the cardinal of 
Spain, her friend the marchioness of Moya, and other ladies of the royal 
household. The inhabitants of Baza, says Bernaldez, lmed the battle- 
ments and housetops to gaze at the glittering cavalcade as it emerged 
fiom the depths of the mountains amidst flaunting banners and strains 
of martial music, while the Spanish cavahers thronged forth im a body 
from the camp to receive their beloved mistress, and gave her the most 
animated welcome. ‘‘She came,” says Martyr, ‘surrounded by a 
chuir of nymphs, as if to celebrate the nuptials of her child, and her 


* The aty of Valencia lent 85,000 florins on the crown, and 20,000 on a coilar of rubies 
They were not wholly redeemed #1111495 Seciior Clemencin has given a catalogue of tho 
royal jewels, which appear to have been extremely rich and numerous, for a penod ante- 
rior to the discovery of those countmes whose mmes have since furnished Europe with its 
byouterre. Isabella, however, set so little value on them, that she divested herself of most 
of them 1n favour of her daughters. 
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presence seemed at once to gladden and re-animate our spirits, drooping 
under long vigils, dangers, and fatigue.” Another writer, also present, 
remarks, that, from the moment of her appearance, a change seemed to 
come over the scene. No more of the cruel skirmishes which had before 
oeeurred every day, no report of artillery, or clashing of arms, or any of 
the rude sounds of war was to be heard, but all seemed fiaposed: to 
reconciliation and peace. 

The Moors probably interpreted Isabella’s visit into an assurance that 
the Christian army would never rise from before the place until its sur- 
render. Whatever hopes they had once entertained of we g out 
the besiegers, were therefore now dispelled. Accordingly, a few days 
after the queen’s arrival, we find them proposing a parley for arranging 
terms of capitulation. 

On the third day after her arrival, Isabella reviewed her army, 
stretched out in order of battle along the slope of the western hills; 
after which she proceeded to reconnoitre the iseey eae city, accom- 
panied by the king and the cardinal of Spain, together with a brilhant 
escort of the Spanish chivalry. On the same day a conference was 
opened with the enemy through the comendador of Leon; and an 
armistice arranged, to continue until the old monarch, El Zagal, who 
then lay at Guadix, could be informed of the real condition of the 
besieged, and his instructions be recezved, determing the course to 
be adopted. 

The alcayde of Baza represented to his master the low state to which 
the garrison. was reduced by the loss of lives and the failure of ammuni- 
tion. Still, he expressed such confidence in the spirit of his people, 
that he undertook to make good his defence some time longer, provided 
any reasonable expectation of succour could be afforded; otherwise, 1t 
would be a mere waste of life, and must deprive him of such vantage 
oe as he now possessed, for enforcing an honourable capitulation. 

e Moslem prince acquiesced in the reasonableness of these representa~ 
tions. He paid a just tribute to his brave kinsman Cidi Yahye’s loyalty, 
and the gallantry of bis defence, but, confessing at the same time, his 
own inability to relieve him, authorised him to negotiate the best terms 
of surrender which he could for himself and garrison. 

A mutual desire of termmating the protracted hostilities infused a 

irit of moderation mto both parties, which greatly facilitated the 
adjustment of the articles. Ferdinand showed none of the arrogant 
bearing which marked his conduct towards the unfortunate people of 
Malaga, whetiier from a conviction of its impolicy, or, as 1s more 
probable, because the city of Baza was itself in a condition to assume a 
more imposing attitude. The pease stipulations of the treaty were, 
that the foreign mercenaries employed in the defence of the place should 
be allowed to march out with the honours of war; that the city should 
be delivered up to the Christians; but that the natives might have the 
choice of retaring with their personal effects where they hsted, or of 
occupying the suburbs, as subjects of the Castilian crown, hable only 
to the same tribute which they paid to their Moslem rulers, and 
secured in the enjoyment of their property, religion, laws, and usages. 

On the fourth day of December, 1489, Ferdinand and Isabella took 
possession of Baza, at the head of their legions, amid the ringmg of bells, 
the peals of artillery, and all the other usual accompaniments of this 
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trinmphant ceremony; while the standard of the Cross, floating from 
the ancient battlements of the city, proclaimed the triumph of the 
Christian arms. The brave alcayde, Cid1 Yahye, experienced a recep- 
tion from the sovereigns very difterent from that of the bold defender of 
Malaga. He was loaded with civilties and presents; and these acts of 
courtesy so won upon his heart, that he expressed a willingness to enter 
into theirservice. ‘‘Isabella’s complimcnts,” says the Arabian histonan 
drly, ‘‘ were repaid in more substantial com.” 

Cidi Yahye was soon prevailed on to visit his royal kinsman El Zagal, 
at Guadix, for the purpose of urging his submission to the Christian 
sovereigns. In his interview with that prince, he represented the fruit- 
lessness of any attempt to withstand the accumulated forces of the 
Spanish monarchies; that he would only see town after town pared away 
from his territory, until no ground was left for him to stand on, and 
make terms with the victor. He reminded him, that the baleful horoscope 
of Abdallah had predicted the downfall of Granada, and that experience 
had abundantly shown how vain 1t was to struggle against the tide of 
destiny. The unfortunate monarch listened, says the Arabian annalist, 
without so much as moving an eyelid, and, after a long and deep medi- 
tation, replied ,with the resignation characteristic of the Moslems, 
‘¢What Allah wills, he brmgs to pass in his own way. Had he not 
decreed the fall of Granada, this good sword might have saved it, but his 
will be done!’’ Itwas then arranged that the principal cities of Almeria, 
Guadix, and thew dependencies, constituting the domain of El Zagal, 
should be formally surrendered by that a to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
we should instantly proceed at the head of their army to take possession 
of them, 

On the seventh day of December, therefore, the Spanish sovereigns, 
without allowme themselves or their jaded troops any time for repose, 
marched out of the gates of Baza, King Ferdinand occupying the centre, 
and the queen the rear of the army. Their route lay across the most 
savage districts of the long sierra which stretches towards Almeria; 
leading through many a narrow pass, which a handful of resolute Moors, 
says an eye-witness, might have made good against the whole Christian 
army, over mountains whose peaks were lost 1n clouds, and valleys whose 
depths were never warmed byasun. The winds were exceedingly bleak, 
and the weather inclement, so that men, as well as horses, exhausted 
by the fatigues of previous service, were benumbed by the intense cold, 
and many of them frozen to death. Many more, losing their way m the 
intricacies of the sierra, would have experienced the same miserable fate, 
had 1t not been for the marquis of Cadiz, whose tent was pitched on one 
of the loftiest hills, and who caused beacon fires to be hghted around it, 
in order to guide the stragglers back to their quarters. 

At no great distance from Almeria, Ferdinand was met, conformably 
to the previous arrangement, by El Zagal, escorted by a numerous body 
of Moslem cavahers. Ferdinand commanded his nobles to mde forward 
and receive the Moorish prince. ‘‘ His appearance,” says Martyr, who 
was in the royal retinue, “‘touched my soul with compassion; for, 
although a lawless barbarian, he was a king, and had given signal proofs 
of heroism.” El Zagal, without waiting to recerve the courtesies of the 
Spanish nobles, threw himself from his horse, and advanced towards 
Ferdinand with the design of kissing his hand: but the latter, rebuking 
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his followers for their ‘‘rusticity ”’ in sir pine Irae an act of humulia- 
taon in the unfortunate monarch, prevailed on to remount, and then 
rode by his side towards Almeria. 

This city was one of the most precious jewels in the diadem of 
Granada. It had amassed great wealth by its extensive commerce with 
Syna, Egypt, and Africa, and its corsairs had for ages been the terror 
of the Ostalen and Pisan marine. It might have stood a siege as long 
as that of Baza, but 1t was now surrendered without a blow, on condi- 
tions similar to those granted to the former city. After allowing some 
days for the refreshment of their wearied forces in this pleasant region, 
which, sheltered from the bleak winds of the north bythe sierra they 
had lately traversed, and fanned by the gentle breezes of the Mediter- 
ranean, 1s compared by Martyr to the gardens of the Hesperides, the 
sovereigns established a strong garrison there, under the command of 
Leon, and then, stmkmg agai imto the recesses of the mountains, 
marched on Guadix, which, after some opposition on the part of the 
populace, threw open its gates to them. The surrender of these prin- 
cipal cities was followed by that of all the subordinate dependencies 
belonging to El Zagal’s territory, comprehending a multitude of hamlets 
scattered along the green sides of the mountain chain that stretched 
from Granada to the coast. To all these places the same lbcral 
Le mn regard to personal rights and property, were secured, as to 

aza. 

As an equivalent for these broad domaims, the Moorish chief was 
placed in possession of the taha, or district, of Andaraz, the vale of 
Alhaurin, and half the salt-pits of Maleha, together with a considerable 
revenue 1n money. He was, moreover, to receive the title of king of 
Andaraz, and to render homage for his estates to the crown of Castle. 

This shadow of royalty could not long amuse the mind of the unfor- 
tunate prince. He pined away amid the scenes of his ancient empire; 
and, after experiencing some insubordination on the part of his new 
vassals, he determined to relinquish his petty principality, and with- 
draw for ever from his native land. Having received a large sum of 
money as an indemnification for the entire cession of his territorial rights 
and possessions to the Castilian crown, he passed over to Africa, where, 
it 1s reported, he was plundered of his mee by the barbarians, 
and condemned to starve out the ponies of his days in miserable 
indigence. 

The suspicious circumstances attending this prince’s accession to the 
throne throw a dark cloud over his fame, which would otherwise seem, at 
least as far as his public life 1s concerned, to be unstained by any oppro- 
brious act. He possessed such energy, talent, and military science as, 
had he been fortunate enough to unite the Moorish nation under him by 
an undisputed title, might have postponed the fall of Granada for many 
years. As it was, these very talents, by dividing the state in his favour, 
served only to precipitate its ruin. 

The Spanish sovereigns haying accomplished the object of the cam- 
paign, after stationmg part of their forces on such oe as would secure 
the permanence of their conquests, returned with the remainder to Jaen, 
where they disbanded the army on the 4th of January, 1490. The 
losses sustamed by the troops during the whole period of their prolonged 
seryice, greatly exceeded those of any former year, amounting to not 
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less than twenty thousand men, by far the larger portion of whom are 
gaid to have fallen victims to diseases incident to severe and long-con- 
tinued hardships and exposure. 

Thus terminated the eighth year of the war of Granada; a year more 
glorious to the Christian arms, and more important in its results, than 
any of the preceding. During this period, an army of eighty thousand 
men had kept the Reld, amid all the inclemencies of winter, for more 
than seven months; an effort scarcely paralleled in these times, when 
both the amount of levies, and period: of service, were on the hmuted 
scale adapted to the exigencies of feudal warfare.* Supplies for this 
immense oat. notwithstanding the severe famine of the preceding year, 
were punctually furnished, in spite of every embarrassment presented 
by the want of navigable mvers, and the imterposition of a precipitous 
and pathless sierra. 

The history of this campaign is, indeed, most honourable to the courage, 
constancy, and thorough discipline of the Spanish soldier, and to ao 
ate ease and general resources of the nation, but most of all to 

sabella. She 1t was who fortified the timid councils of the leaders after 
the disasters of the garden, and encouraged them to persevere m the 
siege. She procured all the supplies, constructed the roads, took charge 
of the sick, and furnished, at no little personal sacrifice, the immense 
sums demanded for carrymg on the war, and, when at last the hearts of 
the soldiers were fainting under long-protracted sufferings, she appeared 
among them, lke some celestial visitant, to cheer their faltering spirits, 
and inspire them with her own energy. The attachment to Isabelle 
seemed to be a pervading principle, which animated the whole nation by 
one common impulse, umpressing a unity of design on all 1ts movements. 
This attachment was 1mputed to her sex as well as character. The 
sympathy and tender care with which she regarded her people, naturally 
raised. a reciprocal sentiment in their bosoms, but, when they beheld her 
directing their councils, sharing their fatigues and dangers, and display- 
ing all the comprehensive intellectual powers of the other sex, they 
looked up to her as to some superior being, with feelings far more exalted 
than those of mere loyalty. The chivalrous heart of the Spaniard did 
homage to her as to his tutelar samt; and she held a control over her 
people, such as no man could have acquired in any age,—and probably 
no woman, 1n an age and country less romantic. 


Pietro Martire, or, as he is called m English, Peter Martyr, so often quoted in the 
present chapter, and who will constitute one of our best authorities during the remainder 
of the history, was a native of Arona (not of Anghiera, as-commonly supposed), a place 
situated on the borders of Lake Maggiore, im Italy He was of noble Milanese extraction 
In 1477, at twenty-two years of age, he was sent to complete his education at Rome, where 
he continued ten years, and formed an mtimacy with the most distinguished literary 
characters of that cultivated capital In 1487, ke was persuaded by the Castilian ambas- 
sador, the count of Tendulla, to accompany him to Spam, where he was received with 
marked distinction by the queen, who would have at once engaged him m the tuition of 
the young nobility of the court, but Martyr having expressed a preference of a mihtary 
hfe, she, with her usual delicacy, declined to press him on the point He was present, as 
we have seen, at the siege of Baza, and contmued with the army during the subsequent 
campaigns of the Moorish war Many passages of his correspondence, at this period, show 
a whimsical mixture of self-complacency with a consciousness of the ludicrous figure which 
he made in ‘‘exchaaging the Muses for Mars.” 





* The aty of Seville alone maintamed 600 horse and 8000 foot, under the count of 
Cifucntes, for the space of eight months during this siege. 
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At the close of the war he entered the ecclesiastical profession, for which he had been 
a dor gee | destined, and was persuaded to resume his literary vocation He opened his 
school at Valladolid, Saragossa, Barcelona, Alcal4é de Henares, and other places and it 
was thronged with the principal young nobility trom all parte of Spain, who, as he boast» 
in one of his letters, drew their literary nourishment from him. ‘‘Suxerunt mea blterala 
ubera Castells: principes fere omnes ” His 1mportant services were fully estimated by the 
queen, and, after her death, by Ferdmand and Charles V , and he was recompensed with 


h ecclesiastical preferment as well as civil ities, He died about the year 1525, at 
ae of seven rand his remains were apterred 7 beneath a monument in the cathedral 
eburch of habe A of which he was prior 


Among Martyr’s principal works 1s a treatise ‘‘De Legatione Babylonic4&,” being an 
acount of a wait to the sultan of Egypt, in 1501, for the purpose of aepresscae the 
retaliation with which he had menaced the Christian remdents in Palestine, for the 
injuries inflicted on the Spanish Moslems Peter Martyr conducted his negotiation 
with such address, that he not only appeased the sultan’s resentment, but obtained several 
ast eae immunities for his Christian subjects, in addition to those previously enjoyed 

them 

"He also wrote an account of the discoverics of the New World, entitled ** De Rebus 
Oceanicis et Novo Orbe ” (Colonize, 1574), a book largely consulted and commended by sub- 
sequent historians But the work of principal value in our researches 1s his ‘‘Opus 
Epistolarum,” bemg a collection of his multifarious correspondence with the most con- 
siderable persons of his time, whether 1n political or literary hfe The letters are im 
Latin, and extend from the ycar 1488 to the time of his death. Although not conspicuous 
for elegance of diction, they are most valuable to the histonan, from the fidehty and 
general accuracy of the details, as well as for the intelligent criticism 1m which they abound, 
for all which uncommon facilities were afforded by the writer's intimacy with the leading 
actors, and the most recondite sources of information of the penod. 

This Lagh character 1s fully authorised by the judgments of those best qualified to 
pronounce on thew merits,—Martyr’s own contemporaries Among these, Dr Galindez 
de Carbajiul, a counsello: of King Ferdinand, and constantly employed in the highest 
concerns of state, commends these epistles as ‘‘the work of a learned and upnght mn, 
well calculated to throw hght on the transactions of the period.” Alvaro Gomez, another 
contempo.ary who survived ae in the hfe of Xamenes, which he was selected to write 
by the University of Alcalé, declares, that ‘‘ Martyr’s letters abundantly compensate by 
their fidelity for the unpolished style in which they are written.” And John de Vergara, 
a name of the highest celebrity 1m the literary annals of the period, expresses himself in 
the following emphaticterms ‘I know no record of the time more accurate and valuable. 
I myself have often witnessed the promptness with which he put down things the moment 
they occurred. I have sometimes seen him write one or two letters while they were 
setting the table, for, as he did not pay much attention to style and mere finish of 
expression, his composition required but little time, and experienced no interruption 
from his ordinary avocations” This account of the precipitate manner in which the 
epistles were composed, may help to explain the cause of the occasional inconsistencies 
and anachronisms that are to found in them, and which their author, had he been 
more patient of the labour of revision, would doubtless have corrected But he seems to 
have had little relish for this, even in his more elaborate works, eevee with a view to 
publication. After all, the errors, such as they are, m his Epistles, may probably be 
chiefly charged on the publisher The first edition appeared at Alcalé de Henares in 1580, 
about four years after the author's death. It has now become exceedingly rare The 
second and last, beimg the one used in the present history, came out in a more beautiful 
form from the Elzevir press, Amsterdam, in 1670, foho Of this also but a small number 
of copies were struck off The learned editor takes much credit to himself for having 
purified the work from many errors which had flowed from the heedlessness of his prede- 
cessor It will not be difficult to detect several yet remaining Such, for example, as a 
memorable letter on the lues venerea (No 68), obviously misplaced, even according to its 
own date; and that numbered 168, n which two letters are evidently blended into one. 
But it 18 ronnie Ate ee. examples —It is very demrable that an edition of tins 
valuable co ndence sh be published, under the care of some one qualified to 
illustrate it by his intimacy with the history of the period, as well as to correct the various 
a which have crept into it whether through the carelessnes of the author or of 

editors 

I have been led into this length of remark by some strictures which met my eye in the 
recent work of Mr Hallam, who intimates his belief that the Epistles of Martyr, instead 
of being wnitten at their respective dates, were produced by him at some later period, a 
vonclusion which I suspect this acute and candid critic would have been slow to adopt, 
had he perused the correspondence in connection with the history of the times, or weighed 
the unqualified testimony borne by contemporaries to 1ts minute accuracy. 
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WAB OF GRANADA~S! "GE AND SURRENDER OF THE CITY OF GRANADA. 
1490—1492. 


The Infanta Isabella affianced to the Prince of Portugal—Isabella deposes Judges ag 
Valladolid—Encampment before Granada—The Queen surveys the City—Moslem and 
Christian Chivalry—Conflagration of the Chrstian Camp—Erection of Santa Fe— 
Capitulation of Granada—Results of the War—Its Moral Influence—Its Military 

uence—Fate of the Moors—Death and Character of the Marquis of Cadiz 


In the spring of 1490 ambassadors arrived from Lisbon for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the treaty of marriage which had been arranged 
between Alonso, heir of the Portuguese monarchy, and Isabella, mfanta 
of Castile. An alliance with this kingdom, which from its contiguit 
possessed such ready means of annoyance to Castile, and which had 
shown such willingness to employ them im enforcing the pretensions of 
Joanna Beltraneja, was an object of importance to Ferdinand and Isabella. 
No inferior consideration could have reconciled the queen to a separation 
from this beloved daughter, her eldest ohild, whose gentle and un- 
pena amiable disposition seems to have endeared her beyond their 
other children to her parents. 

The ceremony of the affiancing took place at Seville un the month of 
April, Don Fernando de Silveira appearmg as the representative of the 
prince of Portugal; and it was followed by a succession of splendid fétes 
and tourneys. Lists were enclosed, at some distance from the city on 
the shores of the Guadalquivir, and surrounded with galleries hung with 
silk and cloth of gold, and protected from the noontide heat by canopies 
or awnings, richly embroidered with the armorial bearings of the ancient 
houses of Castile. The spectacle was graced by all the rank and beauty 
of the court, with the mnfanta Isabella in the midst, attended by seventy 
noble ladies, and a hundred pages of the royal household. The cavaliers 
of Spain, young and old, thronged to the tournament, as eager to win 
laurels on the mimic theatre of war, 1n the presence of so brillant an 
assemblage, as they had shown themselves in the sterner contests with 
the Moors. King Ferdinand, who broke several lances on the occasion, 
was among the most distinguished of the combatants for personal 
dexterity and horsemanship. The martial exercises of the day were 
relieved by the more effeminate recreations of dancing and music in the 
evening ; and every one seemed willing to welcome the season of hilanty, 
after the ek haneiptirs fatigues of war. 

In the following autumn, the mfanta was escorted into Portugal by 
the cardinal of Spain, the grand master of St. James, and a numerous 
and magnificent retinue. Her dowry exceeded that usually assigned to 
the infantas of Castile, by five hundred marks of gold and a thousand of 
silver: and her wardrobe was estimated at one hundred and be 
thousand gold florins. The contemporary chronicles dwell with mu 
complacency on these evidences of the stateliness and splendour of the 
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Castilian court. Unfortunately, these fair pag were destined to be 
clouded. too soon by the death of the prince, her husband. 

No sooner had the camp of the preceding year been brought to a 
close, than Ferdinand and Isabella sent an embassy to the Ling of 
Granada, requirmg a surrender of his capital, conformably to his 
stipulations at Loja, which guaranteed this, on the ee of Baza, 
Almeria, and Guadix. That time had now arrived ; Pra: eeceome 
however, excused himself from obeying the summons of the Spanish 
sovereigns, replying that he was no longer his own master, and that, 
although he had all the inclination to keep his engagements, he was 
prevented by the inhabitants of the city, now swollen much beyond its 
natural population, who resolutely insisted on its defence.* 

It is not probable that the Moorish king did any great violence to his 
feelings in this evasion of a promise extorted from in captivity. At 
least, 1t would seem so from the hostale movements which immediately 
succeeded. The people of Granada resumed all at once their ancient 
activity, foraying into the Christian termtores, surprising Alhendin and 
some other places of less importance, and stirring up the spirit of revolt 
in Guadix and other conquered cities. Granada which had: slept through 
the heat of the struggle, seemed to revive at the very moment when 
exertion became hopeless. 

Ferdinand was not slow in retahating these acts of aggression. In 
the spring of 1490, he marched with a strong force into the cultivated 
plain of Granada, sweeping off, as usual, the crops and cattle, and 
rolling the tide of devastation up to the very walls of the city. In this 
campaign he conferred the honour of knighthood on his son, Prince John, 
then only twelve years of age, whom he had brought with him, after 
the ancient usage of the Castilian nobles, of traming up their children 
from v tender years in the Moorish wars. The ceremony was 
performed on the banks of the grand canal under the battlements almost 
of the beleaguered city. The dukes of Cadiz and Medina Sidonia were 
Prince John’s sponsors; and, after the completion of the ceremony, the 


new knight conferred the honours of chiv in hke manner on several 
of his yo companions in arms. 
In the following autumn, Ferdinand repeated his ravages in the vega, 


and, at the same time appearing before the disaffected city of Guadix 
with a force large enough to awe it into submission, proposed an 
immediate imvestigation of the conspiracy. He promised to inflict 
summary justice on all who had been in any degree concerned in it; at 
the same time offering permission to the inhabitants, in the abundance 
of his eee ee b to ye with all their personal effects wherever they 
would, provided they should prefer this to a judicial investigation of 
their conduct. This politic proffer had its effect. There were few, if 
any, of the citizens, who had not been either directly concerned in the 
conspiracy, or privy to it. With one accord, therefore, th ferred 
exile to trusting to the tender mercies of their judges. Th this way, 
says the curate of Los Palacios, by the mystery of our Lord, was the 


* Neither the Arabic nor Castilian authorities impeach the justice of the summons made 
by the Spanish sovereigns I do not, however, find any other foondaticd for the ob 
im ei Feit onal a, rey Piappata wponerchs Fos ble cggee during his captivity at 
s r excna Or 
ej eure oe oe his cote nge uadix, provided the latter should 
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ancient city of Guadix brought again within the Christian fold - 
mosques converted into Christian temples, filled with the Hee 
Catholic worship, and the pleasant places, which for nearly eight centuries 
had been trampled under the foot of the infidel, were once more restored 
to the followers of the Cross. 

A similar policy produced similar results in the cities of Almeria and 
Baza, whose inhabitants, evacuating their ancient homes, transported 
themselves, with such personal effects as they could carry, to the city of 
Granada, on the coast of Africa. The space thus opened by the fugitive 
population was quickly filled by the rus tade of Spaniards. 

t 1s umpossible at this day to contemplate these events with the 
triumphant swell of exiitation with Shick they are recorded by con- 
temporary chroniclers. That the Moors were guilty (though not so 
daar as pretended) of the alleged conspiracy, 1s not in itself 
improbable, and is corroborated indeed by the Arabic statements. But 
the punishment was altogether disproportionate to the offence. Justice 
might surely have been satisfied by a selection of the authors and 
principal agents of the meditated insurrection , for no overt act appears 
to have occurred. But avarice was too strong for justice ; and this act, 
which 1s in perfect conformity to the policy systematically pursued by 
the Spanish crown for more than a century afterwards, may be con-~ 
sidered as one of the first mks m the long cham of persecution which 
terminated im the expulsion of the Moriscoes. 

During the following year, 1491, a circumstance occurred illustrative 
of the pohey of the present government in reference to ecclesiastical 
matters. The chancery of Valladohd having appealed to the pope in a 
case coming within its own exclusive jurisdiction, the queen commanded 
Adjonso de Valdivieso, bishop of Leon, the president of the court, together 
with all the auditors, to be removed from their respective offices, which 
she delivered to a uew board, having the bishop of Oviedo at its head, 
This 1s one among many examples of the constancy with which Isabella, 
notwithstanding her reverence for a: ae and respect for its ministers, 
refused to compromise the national mdependence by recognising im any 
degree the usurpations of Rome. From this dignified attitude, so often 
abandoned by her successors, she never swerved for a moment during the 
course of her long reign. 

The winter of 1490 was busily occupied with preparations for the 
closing campaign against Granada. Ferdimand took command of the 
army in the month of Apmil, 1491, with the Yaa of sitting down 
before the Moorish capital, not to mse until its final surrender. The 
troops which mustered in the Val de Velillos, are computed by most 
historians at fifty thousand horse and foot, although Martyr, who served 
as a volunteer, swells the number to eighty thousand. They were 
drawn from the different cities, chiefly, as usual, from Andalusia, which 
had been stimulated to truly gigantic efforts throughout this protracted 
war,* and from the nobility of every quarter, many of whom, wearied 
out with the contest, contented themselves with sending their quotas, 


* According to Zuinga, the quota furnished by Seville this season amounted to 6000 foot 
and 500 horse, who were recruited by fresh reinforcements no less than five times during 
the cam The supphes drawn from the northern provinces of Guipuscosa and Alava 
amounted only to 1000 foot, 450 cross-bow men, aud 550 lancers, who were to keep the 
held for sixty days - 
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while many others, as the marquises of Cadiz, Villena, the counts of 
Nendilla, Cabra, Urena, and Alonso de Aguilar, appeared in person, 
eager, as they had borne the brunt of so many hard campaigns, to share 
in the closing scene of triumph. 

On the 26th of the qaaieh the army encamped near the fountain of 

ios de Huescar, in the vega, about two leagues distant from Granada. 

erdinand’s first movement was to detach a considerable force, under 
the marquis of Villena, which he subsequently supported 1m person with 
the remainder of the army, for the purpose of scouring fruitful 
regions of the Alpuxarras, which served as the granary of the capital. 
This service was performed with such unsparing rigour, that no less 
than twenty-four towns and hamlets in the mountains were ransacked 
and razed to the ground. After this, Ferdinand returned loaded with 

oil to his former position on the banks of the Xen1l, in full view of the 

oorish metropolis, which seemed to stand alone, like some sturdy oak, 
the last of the forest, bidding defiance to the storm which had prostrated 
all its brethren. 

Notwithstanding the failure of all external resources, Granada was 
still formidable from its local position and its defences. On the east it 
was fenced in by a wild mountain barrier, the Sterra Nevada, whose 
snow-clad summits diffused a grateful coolness over the city through the 
sultry heats of summer. The side towards the vega, facing the Christian 
encampment, was encircled by walls and towers of massive strength and 
solidity. The population, swelled to two hundred thousand by the 
immigration from the surrounding country, was hkely, deed, to be a 
burden in a protracted siege; but among them were twenty thousand, 
the flower of the Moslem chivalry, who had escaped the edge of the 
Christian sword. In front of the city, for an extent of nearly ten 
leagues, lay unrolled the magnificent vega, 


* Fresca v 
Dulce recrea pecan de are 
YY de hombres gloria immenga ;* 


whose prolific beauties could scarcely be exaggerated in the most florid 
strains of the Arabian minstrel, and which still bloomed luxuriant, 
notwithstanding the repeated ravages of the preceding season.* 

The inhabitants of Granada were filled with indignation at the sight 
of their gaa cea encamped under the shadow, as it were, of their 
battlements. ey sallied forth in small bodies, or singly, challen 
the Spaniards to equal encounter. Numerous were the combats which 
took place between the high-mettled cavalers on both sides, who met 
on the level ar as on a talting-ground, where they might display 
their prowess in the presence of the assembled beauty and chivalry of 
their respective nations ; for the Spanish camp was graced, as usual, by the 
prceenee of Queen Isabella and the infantas, with the courtly train of 

es who had accompanies their royal mistress from Alcala la Real. 
The Spanish ballads glow with picturesque details of thése knightly 
tourneys, forming the most attractive portion of this romantic minstrelsy, 


bed remar merchants, every clime, d 
to be the t fortified city in the world.” Casiri has collected a body of interesting 
respecting the wealth, populgtion, and social habits of Granada, 
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which, celebrating the prowess of Moslem as well as Christian warriors, 
sheds a dying glory round the last hours of Granada,* 

The festivity which reigned throughout the camp on the arrival of 
Isabella did not divert her attention from the stern business of war, 
She superintended the military preparations, and personally imspected 
every part of the encampment. She appeared on the field superbly 
mounted, and dressed m complete armour, and, as she visited the 
different quarters and reviewed her troops, she administered words 
of commendation or sympathy, suited to the condition of the soldier. 

On one occasion, she ag ae a desire to take a nearer survey of the 
city. For this purpose a house was selected, affording the best point of 
view, 1n the httle village of Zubia, at no great distance from Granada. 
The king and queen stationed themselves before a window, which com- 
manded an unbroken prospect of the Alhambra, and the most beautiful 
quarter of the town. In the meanwhile, a considerable force, under the 
marquis duke of Cadiz, had been ordered, for gent baad of the royal 
persons, to take up a position between the age and the city of 
Granada, with strict injunctions on no account to engage the encmy, as 
Isabella was unwilling to stain the pleasures of the day with unnecessary 
effusion of blood. 

The people of Granada, however, were too umpatient long to endure 
the presence, and, as they deemed 1t, the bravado of thezr enemy. The 
burst forth from the gates of the capital, dragging along with them 
several pieces of ordnance, and commenced a brisk assault on the 
Spanish lines. The latter sustained the shock with firmness, till the 
marquis of Cadiz, seemg them thrown into some disorder, found it 
necessary to assume the offensive, and, mustering his followers around 
him, made one of those desperate charges which had so often broken the 
enemy. The Moorish cavalry faltered; but might have disputed the 
ground, had it not been for the infantry, which, composed of the rabble 
pone of the city, was easily thrown into confusion, and hurried the 

orse along with it. The rout now became general. The Spanish 
cavalers, whose blood was up, pursued to the very gates of Granada ; 
“and not a lance,” says Bernaldez, ‘‘ that day, but was dyed in the 
blood of the infidel.” evo thousand of the enemy were slain and taken 
in the engagement, which lasted only a short tame; and the slaughter 
was ri a only by the escape of the fugitives within the walls of the 
GLY. 

"ahaat the middle of July an accident occurred in the camp, which 
had hke to have been attended with fatal consequences. The queen was 
lodged in a superb pavilion, belonging to the marquis of Cadiz, and 
always used by him in the Moorish war. By the carelessness of one of 
her attendants, a lamp was placed in such a situation that, during the 
night, perhaps owing to a gust of wind, it set fire to the drapery or loose 
hangings of the pavilion, which was instantly m a blaze. the flame 
communicated with fearful rapidity to the neighbouring tents, made of 


* On one occasion, a Christian knight having discomfited with a handful of men a much 
superior body of Moslem chivalry, King Abdallah testified his admiration of his prowess 
by asada him on the following day @ magnificent present, together with his own sword 
superbly moun 

+ Taabella afterwards caused a Franciscan monastery to be built in commemoration of 
this event at Zubia, where, according to Mr, Irving, the house from which she witnessed 
the action is to be seen at the present day. 8 

2 
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light, combustible materials, and the es was menaced with general 
tion. This occurred at the dead of night, when all but the 
sentinels were buried in sleep. The queen, and her children, whose 
apartments were near hers, were in great peril, and escaped with 
difficulty, though fortunately without injury. The alarm soon spread. 
The trumpets sounded to arms, for it was supposed to be some night 
attack of the enemy. Ferdinand, snatching up his arms hastily, put 
himself at the head of his troops; but, soon ascertaining the nature of 
the disaster, contented himself with posting the marquis of Cadiz, with 
a strong body of horse, over against the city, 1n order to repel any sally 
from that quarter. None, however, was eal ty - and the fire was at 
length extinguished without personal injury, though not without loss of 
much valuable property, in jewels, plate, brocade, and other costly 
decorations of the tents of the nobility. ; 

In order to guard agaist a similar disaster, as well as to provide 
comfortable winter quarters for the army, should the siege be s0 lo 
protracted as to require it, it was resolved to build a town of substantia 
edifices on the place of the poe encampment. The plan was mmedi- 
ately put in execution. The work was distributed in due a 
among the troops of the several cities and of the great nobility; the 
soldier was on a sudden converted into an artisan, and, instead of war, 
the camp echoed with the sounds of peaceful labour. 

In less than three months this stupendous task was accomplished. 
The spot so recently occupied by light, fluttering pavilions, was thickly 
covered with sold structures of stone and mortar, comprehending, 
besides dwelling-houses, stables for a thousand horses. The town was 
thrown into a quadrangular form, traversed by two spacious avenues, 
intersecting each other at right angles in the centre, in the form ofa 
cross, with stately portals at each of the four extremities. Inscriptions 
on blocks of marble in the various quarters recorded the respective shares 
of the several cities in the execution of the work. When it was com- 
pleted, the whole army was desirous that the new city should bear the 
name of their ilustrious queen, but Isabella modestly declined this 
tribute, and bestowed on the place the title of Santa Fe, in token of the 
unshaken trust manifested by her people, throughout this war in Divine 
Providence. With this name it still stands as it was erected, in 1491, a 
monument of the constancy and enduring patience of the Spaniards, 
‘‘the only city in Spain,” in the words of a Castilian writer, ‘‘ that has 
never been contaminated by the Moslem heresy.” 

The erection of Santa Fe by the Spaniards struck a greater damp into 
the ple of Granada than the most successful military achievement 
could have done. They beheld the enemy setting foot on their soil, with 
a resolution never more to resign it. They already began to suffer from 
the rigorous blockade, which effectually excluded supplies from. their 
own. territories, while all communication with Africa was jealously 
intercepted. Symptoms of insubordination had begun to show them- 
selves among the pid Ras population of the city, as 1t felt more and 
more the pressure of ine, this crisis the unfortunate Abdallah 
and his principal counsellors became convinced that the place could not 
be maintained much longer; and at length, in the month of October, 
propositions were made, through the vizier Abul Cazim Abdelmalic, to 
open 4 negotiation for the surrender of the place. The affair was to be 
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conducted with the utmost caution; since the ag of Granuda, 
notwithstanding their precarious condition, and their wetude, were 
buoyed up by indefinite expectations of relief from ca, or some 
other quarter. 

The ish soverei intrusted the negotiation to their secretary, 
Fernando de Zafra, and to Gonsalvo de Cordova, the latter of whom was 
selected for this delicate business, from his uncommon address and his 
familiarity with the Moorish habits and language. Thus, the capitula- 
tion of Granada was referred to the man who sig, rota in her long wars 
the military science which enabled him, at a later period, to foil the 
most distinguished generals of Europe. 

The conferences were conducted by night, with the atmost secresy, 
sometimes within the walls of Granada, and. at others in the little hamlet 
of Churriana, about a league distant from it. At length, after large 
discussion on both sides, the terms of capitulation were definitivcly 
ee and. ratified by the respective monarchs on the 25th of Novem- 

r, 1491. 

The condstions were of similar, though somewhat more hberal import, 
than those granted to Baza. The habitants of Granada were to retain 
possession of their mosques, with the free exercise of their religion, with 
all its peculiar rites and ceremonies; they were to be judged by their 
own laws, under their own cadis, or magistrates, subject to the general 
control of the Castilian governor: they were to be unmolested 1n their 
ancient usages, manners, language, and dress; to be protected in the 
full enjoyment of their property, with the oe of disposing of it,on 
their own account, and of migrating when and where they would, and 
to be furnished with vessels for the conveyance of such as chose within 
three years to pass into Africa. No heavier taxes were to be imposed 
than those customarily paid to their Arabian sovereigns, and none what- 
ever before the expiration of three years. King Abdallah was to reign 
over a specified territory in the Alouceras: for which he was to do 
homage to the Castihan crown. The artillery and the fortifications were 
to be delivered into the hands of the Chnstians, and the city was to be 
surrendered 1n sixty days from the date of the capitulation. Such were 
the principal terms of the surrender of Granada. as authenticated by the 
most accredited Castilian and Arabian authorities; which I have stated 
the more precisely, as affording the best data for estimating the extent 
of 3 apa erfidy in later times.* 

The conferences could not be conducted so secretly but that some 
Aa of them got air among the populace of the city, who now regarded 
Abdallah with an evil eye for his connexion with the Christians. When 
the fact of the capitulation became known. the agitation peony. mounted 
into an open insurrection, which menaced the safety of the city, as well 
as of A ’s person. In this alarming state of os, 16 was thought 
best by that monarch’s counsellors to anticipate the appomted day of 
parrenilas ; and the 2nd of January, 1492, was accordingly fixed on for 


that purpose. 


* Martyr adds, that the principal Moorish nobility were to remove from the city 
Pedraza, who has devoted a volume to the history of Granada, does not seem to think the 
capitulations worth specifying Most of the modern Castihans pass very lightly over them, 
They furnish too bitter a comment on the conduct of subsequent Spanish monarchs 
Marmol! and the judicious Zurita agrec in every substantial particular with Conde, and thu 
commudence may be considered as establishing the actual terms of the treaty. 
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Every preparation was made by the Spaniards for performing this last 
act of the drama with suitable pomp and effect. e mourning which 
the court had put on for the death of Prince Alonso of ee 
occasioned by a fall from his horse a few months after his marriage Wi 
the infanta Isabella, was exchanged for gay and magnificent apparel. 
On the morning of the 2nd, the whole Christian camp exhibited a scene 
of the most animating bustle. The grand cardinal Mendoza was sent 
forward at the head of a large detachment, sa aaa A his household 
troops, and the veteran infantry, grown gray im the Moorish wars, to 
occupy the Alhambra preparatory to the entrance of the sovereigns.* 
Ferdinand stationed himself at some distance in. the rear, near an 
Arabian mosque, since consecrated as the hermitage of St. Sebastian. 
He was surrounded by his courtiers, with their stately retinues, ghitterig 
in gorgeous panoply, and proudl ey the armorial bearings of 
their ancient houses. The queen halted still farther im the rear, at the 
village of Armulla, 

As the column ander the grand cardinal advanced up the Hill of 
Martyrs, over which a road had been constructed for the passage of the | 
artallery, he was met by the Moorish prince Abdallah, attended by fifty 
cavaliers, who, descending the hill, rode up to the position occupied by 
Ferdinand on the banks of the Xeml. As the Moor approached the 
Spanish king, he would have thrown himself from his horse, and saluted 
his hand in token of homage, but Ferdinand hastily prevented him, 
embracing him with every mark of sympathy and regard. Abdallah 
then delivered up the keys of the ‘Alhambra to his conqueror, saying, 
‘¢ They are thie, O king, since Allah so decrees 1t; use thy success with 
clemency and moderation.’”’ Ferdinand would have uttered some words 
of consolation to the unfortunate prince, but he moved forward with a 
dejected air to the spot occupied by Isabella, and, after simular acts of - 
obeisance, pase on to jom his family, who had preceded him with his 
most valuable effects on the route to the Alpuxarras. 

The sovereigns during this time waited with umpatience the signal of 
the occupation of the city by the cardinal’s troops, which, winding 
slowly along the outer circuit of the walls, as previously arranged, in 
order to spare the feelings of the citizens as far as possible, entered by 
what is now called the gate of Los Molinos. In a short time, the large 
silver cross, borne by Ferdimand throughout the crusade, was seen 
sparkling in the sun-beams, while the standards of Castile and St. Jago 
waved triumphantly from the red towers of the Alhambra, Aft this 
glorious spectacle, the choir of the royal chapel broke forth into the 
solemn anthem of the Te Deum; and the whole army, penetrated with 
deep emotion, prostrated themselves on their knees in adoration of the 
Lord of hosts, who had at length granted the consummation of their 
wishes, in this last and glorious triumph of the Cross. The grandees 
who surrounded Ferdinand then advanced towards the queen, and, 
kneeling down, saluted her hand in token of homage to her as soverei 
of Granada. The procession took up its march towards the city, ‘‘ the 


* Oviedo, whose narrative exhibits many discrepancies with those of other co 
raries, assigns this part to the count of Tendilla, the first captain-general of Granada. , But 
as this writer, though an eye-witness, was but thirteen or fourteen years of age at the time 
of the capture, and wrote some sixty years later from his early recollections, his authority 
eannot be considered of equal weight with that of persons who, lke Martyr, described 
events as they were passing before them. 
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king and queen moving in the midst,” says an historian, ‘‘ emblazoned 
with royal magnificence; and, as art Mighty in the prime of hfe, and 
had now achieved the completion of this glorious conquest, they seemed 
to represent even more than their wonted majesty. Equal with each 
other, they were raised far above the rest of the world. They appeared, 
pry ae more than mortal, and as if sent by Heaven for the salvation 
of Spain. 

In the meanwhile the Moorish king, traversing the route of the 
Alpuxarras, reached a rocky eminence which commanded a last view of 
Granada. He checked his horse, and, as hiseye for the last time 
wandered over the scenes of his departed greatness, his heart swelled, 
and he burst into tears. ‘‘ You do well,” said his more masculine 
mother, ‘‘to weep like a woman for what you could not defend hke a 
man!” <‘¢ Alas!”? exclarzmed the unhappy exile, ‘‘ when were woes 
ever equal to mine!’? The scene of this event is still pointed out to 
the traveller by the people of the district, and the rocky height from 
which the Moorish chief took his sad farewell of the princely abodes of 
his youth, is commemorated by the poetical title of EZ Ultzmo Sospuro 
del Moro, ‘** The last Sigh of the Moor.” 

The sequel of Abdallah’s history 1s soon told. Jake his uncle, El 
Zagal, he pmed away in his barren domain of the Alpuxarras, under 
the shadow, as 1t were, of his ancient palaces. In the following year 
he passed over to Fez with his family, having commuted his petty 
sovereignty for a considerable sum of money paid him by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and soon after fell in battle im the service of an African 
prince, his kinsman. ‘‘ Wretched man!” exclaims a caustic chronicler 
of his nation, ‘‘ who could lose his life in another’s cause, though he 
did not dare to die in his own. Such,” continues the Arabian, with 
characteristic resignation, ‘‘was the immutable decree of destiny. 
Blessed be Allah, who exalteth and debaseth the kings of the earth 
according to his divine will, in whose fulfilment consists that eternal 
Latonig which regulates all human affairs.” The portal through which 

g Abdallah for the last time issued from his capital was at his 
request walled up, that none other ment eee ass through it. In this 
condition it remains to this day, a memorial of the sad destiny of the last 
of the kings of Granada.t 


* L, Marineo, and indeed most of the Spanish authorities, represent the sovereigns as 
having postponed their entrance into the city until the 5th or 6th of January in Mr 
Lockhart’s picturesque version of the Moorsh ballads, the reader may find an animated 
description of the triumphant entry of the Chnstian army into Granada. 


** There was in Granada when the sun was going down, 
Some ae on the Trinity, some calling on Mahoun , 
Here passed away the Koran, there in the Cross was borne, 
And here was heard the Christian bell, and there the Moorish horn 5 
Te Dewm laudamus was up the Alcala sung, 
Down from the Alhambra’s minarets were all the crescents flung 5 
The arms thereon of Aragon and Castile they display , Z. 
One king comes in in triumph, one weeping goes away 


¢ Mr Irving, in his beautiful § Sketch-book, ‘‘The Alhambra,” devotes a chapter 
to mementos of Boabdil, in which he traces minutely the route of the deposed mo 
after quitting the gates of his capital. The same author, in the Appendix to his Chronicle 
of Granada, concludes a notice of Abdallah’s fate, with the following description of his 
person “A portrait of Boabdil el Chico 1s to be seen m the picture gallery of the Gene- 
rabfe He is represented with a mild, handsome face, a fair complexion, and yellow hair 
His dress is of yellow brocade, relieved with black velvet, and he has a black velvet 
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The fall of Granada excited general sensation throughout Christen- 
dom, where it was received as counterbalancing, in a manner, the loss 
of Constantinople, nearly half a century before. At Rome the event 
was commemorated by a solemn procession of the Pa and cardinals to 
St. Peter’s, where high mass was celebrated, and the public rejoicing 
continued for several days.* The intelligence was welcomed with no 
less satisfaction in England, where Henry the Seventh was seated on 
the throne. The circumstances attending it, as related by Lord Bacon, 
will not be devoid of interest for the reader.t 

Thus ended the war of Granada, which is often ui antes by the 
Castilian chroniclers to that of Troy in 1ts duration, and which certaimly 
fully equalled the latter in ibaa of picturesque and romantic incidents, 
and in circumstances of poetical interest. ith the surrender of its 
capital, terminated the Arabian empire in the Penimsula, after an 
existence of seven hundred and forty-one years from the date of the 


cap, surmounted with a crown Inthe armoury of Madrid are two suits of armour said 

$ have belonged to him, one of solid steel, with very httle ornament, the morion closed. 

From bbe eroporacne of these suits of armour, he must have been of full stature and 
rous form ” 

It formed the subject of a theatrical representation before the court at Naples, in the 
same year This drama, or Farsa, as itis called by its distinguished author, Sannazaro, 
is an allegorical i atpeg in which Faith, Joy, and the false prophet Mahomet play the 
principal parts The difficulty of a precise classification of this piece has given rise te 
Warmer discussion among I critics than the subject may be thought to warrant 

¢ ‘‘Somewhat about this time came letters from Ferdinando and Isabella, kingand queen 
of Spain, the final conquest of Granada from the Moors, which action, in itself 
so worthy, Ferdinando, whose manner was never to lose any virtue for the showing, 
had expressed and displayed 1n his letters at large, with all the particularities and religious 
punctos and ceremonies that were observed in the reception of that city and kingdom ; 
showing, amongst other things, that the king would not by any means in person enter the 
city until he had first aloof seen the Cross set up upon the greater tower of Granada 
whereby it became Christian ground That likewise, before he would enter, he did 
homage to God above, pronouncing by an herald from the height ofthat tower, that he did 
acknowledge to have recovered that kingdom by the help of God Almighty, and the 
glorious Virgin, and the virtuous apostle St. James, and the holy father Innocent VIII , 
together with the aids and services of his age nobles, and commons That yet he 
stirred not from his camp till he had seen a little army of martyrs, to the number of seven. 
hundred and more Christians, that had lived in bonds and servitude as slaves to the 
Moors, pass before his eyes, singing a psalm for their redemption , and that he had given 
tribute unto God, by arms and relief extended to them all, for his admission into the city 
These things were in the letters, with many more ceremonies of a kind of holy ostentation. 
The king, ever willing to put himself mto the consort or ity Nae of all religious actions, and 
naturally affecting much the king of 8 as far as one g can affect another, partly for 
his virtues, and pare for a counterpoise to France, upon the nooo re of these letters, sent 
all his nobiles an tes that were about the court, together with the mayor and alder- 
men of London, in t solemnity to the church of Paul, there to hear a declaration 
from the lord chan r, now cardinal. When they were assembied, the cardinal, stand: 
upon the ip peri step or ergs prey before the quire, and all the nobles, prelates, an 
governors of the city at the foot of the stairs, made a speech to them, letting them know 
that they were assembled in that consecrated placo to smg unto Goda new song For 
that, said he, these many years the Christians had not gained new ground or territory 
upon the cape pote, Soop enlarged and set farther the bounds of the Christian world. But 
this is now done by the prowess and devotion of Ferdinando and Isabella, kings of Spain , 
who have, to their immortal honour, recovered the great and rich kingdom of Granada, 
and the populous and mighty city of the same name, from the Moors, having been in 
possession thereof by the space of seven hundred Pheri and more, for which this 
easembly and all Christians are to render laud and thanks to God, and to celebrate 
this noble act of the king of Spain, who in this 1s not only victorious but apostohecal, in the 
gaining of new provinces to the Christian faith And the rather for that this victory and 
ethic ote is obtained without much effusion of blood. Whereby itis to be hoped that there 
8 be gained not only new territory but infinite souls to the Church of Christ, whom 
the Almighty, as it seems, would have live to be converted. MHerewithal he did relate 
some of the most memorable particulars of the war and victory And, after his 
ended, the whole assembly went solemnly in Prscceaet, and Te Deum was sung.”-—Lord 
Bacon, History of the Reign of King Henry VII. in his works, 
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ns ry conquest. The consequences of this closing war were of the 
highest moment to Spain. The most obvious was the recovery of an 
extensive territory, hitherto held by a pone whose difference of religion, 
language, and general habits made them not only incapable of assimi- 
lating with their Christian neighbours, but almost their natural enemies; 
while their local position was a matter of just concern, as interposed 
between the great divisions of the Spanish monarchy, and opening an 
obvious avenue to invasion from Africa. By the new conquest, more- 
over, the Spamards gained a large extent of country, possessing the 
highest capacitaes for production, in its natural fruitfulness of soil, 
temperature of climate, and in the state of cultivation to which it had 
been brought by its ancient occupants; whilst its shores were lined with 
commodious havens, that afforded every facility for commerce. The 
scattered fragments of the ancient Visigothic empire were now again, 
with the exception of the little state of Navarre, combined into one 
great monarchy, as originally destined by nature; and Christian Spain 
gradually rose, by means of her new acquisitions, from a subordinate 
situation to the level of a first-rate European power. 

The moral influence of the Moorish war, 1ts influence on the Spanish 
character, was highly important. The mhabitants of the great divisions 
of the country, as in most countries during the feudal ages, had been 
brought too frequently into collision with each other to allow the 
existence of a pervading national feeling. This was particularly the 
case in Spain, where independent states insensibly grew out of the 
detached fagmens of territory recovered at different times from the 
Moorish monarchy. The war of Granada subjected all the various 
sections of the country to one common action, under the influence of 
common motives of the most exciting interest; while 1t brought them 
in conflict with a race, the extreme repugnance of whose institutions 
and character to their own served greatly to nourish the nationality of 
sentiment. In this way the spark of patriotism was kindled throughout 
the whole nation, and the most distant provinces of the Peninsula were 
knit together by a bond of union which has remained indissoluble. 

The consequences of these wars in a mili aspect are also worthy of 
notice. ks this period, war had been carried on by irregular levies, 
extremely ted 1n numerical amount and 1n period of service; under 
little subordination, except to therr own immediate chiefs, and wholly 
unprovided with the apparatus required for extended operations. The 
Spaniards wére even lower than most of the European nations in military 
science, as 1s apparent from the infinite pains of Isabella to avail her- 
self of all foreign resources for their improvement. In the war of 
Granada, masses of men were brought together, far greater than had 
hitherto been known in modern warfare. ey were kept in the field 
not only through long campaigns, but far into the winter—a thing 
altogether unprecedented. They were made to act m concert, and the 
numerous petty chiefs brought 1n complete subjection to one common 
head, whose personal character enforced the authority of station. Lastly, 
they were supplied with all the requisite munitions, through the pro- 
vidence of Isabella, who introduced into the service the most skilful 
engineers from other countries, and kept in pay bodies of mercenaries 
—as the Swiss, for example, reputed the best disciplined troops of that 
day. In this admirable school the Spanish soldier was gradually trained 
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to patient endurance, fortitude, and thorough subordination; and those 
celebrated captains were formed, with that invincible infantry, which in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century spread the military fame of their 
country over all Christendom. 

But with all our sympathy for the conquerors, it is impossible, with-~ 
out a deep feeling of regret, to contemplate the decay and final extanc- 
taon of a race who had made such high advances in civihsation as the 
Spanish Arabs; to see them driven from the stately palaces reared 
by ther own hands, wandermg as exiles over the lands which still 
Blossunied with the fruits of thew industry, and wasting away under 
persecution, until their very name as a nation was blo out from the 
map of history.* It must be admitted, however, that they had long 
since reached their utmost limit of advancement as a people. The hght 
shed over their history shines from distant ages; for, during the later 
gl of their existence, they appear to have reposed in a state of torpid, 

uxurious indulgence, which would seem to argue, that, when causes of 
external excitement were withdrawn, the inherent vices of their social 
institutions had incapacitated them for the further production of 
excellence. In this impotent condition, 1t was wisely ordered that their 
territory should be occupied by a people whose religion and more liberal 
form of government, however frequently misunderstood or perverted, 
qualified them for advancing still higher the interests of humanity. 

It will not be amiss to termmate the narrative of the war of Granada 
with some notice of the fate of Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, marquis duke of 
Cadiz, for he may be regarded in a peculiar manner as the hero of 1t, 
having struck the first stroke by the surprise of Alhama, and witnessed 
every campaign till the surrender of Granada. A circumstantial 
account of his last moments 1s afforded by the pen of his worthy 
eountryman, the Andalusian curate of Los Palacios. The gallant 
marquis survived the close of the war only a short time, termmmating his 
days at bis mansion in Seville, on the 28th of August, 1492, with a 
disorder brought on by fatigue and incessant exposure. He had reached 
the forty-ninth year of his age, and, although twice married, left no 
legitimate issue. In his person he was of about the middle stature, of 
@ compact, symmetrical frame, a fair complexion, with light har 
inclining to red. He was an excellent horseman, and well skilled in 
most of the exercises of chivalry. He had the rare merit of combinin 
sagacity with intrepidity in action. Though somewhat impatient, an 
slow to forgive, ne was frank and generous, a warm friend, and a kind 
master to his vassals.+ 

He was strict in his observance of the Catholic worship, punctilious in 
keeping all the ehurch festivals, and in enforcomg their observance 
throughout his domains; and, 1n war, he was a most devout champion 
of the Virgin. He-was ambitious of acquisitions, but lavish of expen- 
diture, especially in the embellishment and fortification of his towns 
and castles; spending on Alcala de Guadaira, Xerez, and Alanis, the 
enormous sum of seventeen mullion maravedis. To the ladies he was 


* The African descendants of the Spanish Moors, unable wholly to relinquish the hope 
of restoration to the delicious abodes of their ancestors, continued for many generations, 
and poner still continue, to put upa petition to that effect in their mosques every Friday 

t Don Henngue de Guzman, duke of Medina Sidonia, the ancient enemy, and, since 
the commencement of the Moorish war, the firm fnmend of the marquis of Cadiz, died the 
28th of August, on the same day with the latter. 
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courteous, as became a true knight. At his death, the king and queen 
with the whole court went into mourning; ‘‘for he was a much-loved 
cavalier,” says the curate, ‘‘and was esteemed, like the Cid, both b 
friend and foe; and no Moor durst abide in that quarter of the fiel 
where his banner was displayed.” 

His body, after lying in state for several days in his palace at Seville, 
with his trusty sword by his side, with which he fought all his battles, 
was borne in solemn procession by night through the streets of the city, 
which was sbi filet filed with the deepest lamentation; and was 
finally deposited in the great chapel of the Augustine church, in the 
tomb of his ancestors. Ten Moorish banners, esis he had taken in 
battle with the infidel before the war of Granada, were borne along at 
his funeral, ‘‘and stall wave over his sepulchre,” says Bernaldez, 
“‘ keeping alive the memory of his od pas as undying as his soul.” 
The banners have long since mouldered into dust; the very tomb which 
contamed his ashes has been sacrilegiously demolished; but the fame 
of the hero will survive as long as any thing like respect for valour, 
courtesy, unblemished honour, or any other attribute of chivalry, shall 
be found m Spain.* 


CHAPTER XVI. 


APPLIOATION OF OHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AT THE SPANISH COURT 


1492. 


Harly discoveries ofthe Portuguese—Of the Spamards—Columbus—His application at 
the Castilian Court—Rejected—Negotuations resumed—Favourable disposition of 
the Queen—Arrangement with Columbus—He sails on his first Voyage—Indifference 
to the Enterprise—Acknowledgmenis due to Isabella 


Wait Ferdinand and Isabella were at Santa Fe, the capitulation 
was signed that opened the way to an extent of empire, compared with 
which their recent conquests, and imdeed ail their present dominions, 
were insignificant. e extraordinary intellectual activity of the 
Europeans in the fifteenth century, after the torpor of ages, carried them 
forward to Ingh advancement im almost every department of science, 
but especially nautical, whose surprising results have acquired for the 
age the glory of bemg designated as peculiarly that of maritime 
discovery. This was emmently favoured by the political condition of 
modern Europe. Under the Roman empire, the traffic with the East 
naturally centred in Rome, the commercial capital of the West. After 
the dismemberment of the empire, 1t continued to be conducted principally 
through the channel of the Italian ports, whence 1t was diffused over the 
remoter regions of Christendom. But these countries, which had now 


* The marquis left three illegitimate daughters by a noble Spanish , who all formed 
high connections He was succeeded m his titles and estates, by IF eos roma of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, by Don Rodngo Ponce de Leon, the son of his eldest daughter, 


who had married with one of her kinsmen Cadiz was subsequently annexed by the 
Spanish sovere to the crown, from which 1 had been detached in Henry IV's 
time; and considerable estates were given as an equivalent, together with the title of duke 
of Aroos, to the famuly of Ponce de Leon. 
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risen from the rank of subordinate provinces to that of separate, ixde- 
ndent states, viewed with jealousy this pipcpaly of the Italian cities, 
y means of which these latter were rapidly advanemg ig Nato them in 
sah and opulence. This was especially the case with Portugal and 
ile,* which, placed on the remote frontiers of the European continent, 
were far removed from the great routes of Asiatic intercourse; while 
this disadvantage was not compensated by such an extent of territory as 
secured consideration to some other of the European states, equally 
unfavourably situated for commercial purposes with themselves. Thus 
circumstanced, the two nations of Castile and Po al were naturally 
led to turn their eyes on the great ocean which washed their western 
borders, and to seek in 1ts hitherto unexplored recesses for new domains, 
and, 1f possible, strike out some undiscovered track towards the opulent 
regions of the East. 

e spirit of maritime enterprise was fomented, and greatly facilitated 
in 1ts operation, by the invention of the astrolabe, and the important 
discovery of the polarity of the magnet, whose first application to the 

urposes of navigation on an extended scale may be referred to the 
tifteenth century.t The Portuguese were the first to enter on the brillant 
ee of nautical discovery, which they pursued under the infant Don 

enry with such activity, that, before the middle of the fifteenth 
century, they had penetrated as far as Cape de Verd, doubling many a 
fearful headland which had shut in the timid navigator of former days ; 
until at length, in 1486, oy descried the lofty promontory which 
terminates Africa on the south, and which, hailed by King John the 
Second, under whom it was discovered, as the harbinger of the long- 
sought pee to the East, recerved the cheering appellation of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 
The Spaniards, in the meanwhile, did not languish in the career of 
maritime enterprise. Certain adventurers from the northern provinces 
of Biscay and Cuipassos: in 1393, had made themselves masters of one 
of the smallest of the group of islands, supposed to be the Fortunate 
Isles of the ancients, since known as the Canaries. Other private 
adventurers from Seville extended their conquests over these islands in 
the beginning of the following cen . These were completed in behalf 
of the crown under Ferdmand and Isabella, who equipped several fleets 
for their reduction, which at length termimated m 1495 with that of 
Teneriffe.{ From the commencement of their reign, Ferdinand and 


* or rather Catalonia, mamtained an extensive commerce with the Levant, ana 
the remote regions of the East, during the middle ages, through the flourishing port of 

reelons. 

+ A council of mathematicians in the court of John II of Portugal first devised the 
apphcation of the ancient astrolabe to navigation, thus affording to the murmer the 
essential advantages appertaining to the modern quadrant. The pea eat A of the polarnit. 
of the needle, which vul tradition assigned to the Amalfite Flavio Gioja, and whi 
Robertson has sancti without scruple, is clearly proved to have occurred more than a 
tentury earher Tuiraboschi, who investigates the matter with his usual erudition, 
by the doubtful reference of Guiot de Provins, whose age and personal identity even are 
contested, traces the familiar use of the magnetic needle as far back as the first half of 
the thirteenth century, by a pertinent passage from Cardinal Vitri, who died 1244, and 
sustains this by several similar references to other authors of the same century ay 
finds no notice of its use by the Castilian navigators carher than 1403 It was not un 
considerably later in the fifteenth century, that the Portuguese vo. rs, trusting to its 

ce, ventured to quit the Mediterranean and African coasts, extend their nari- 
gation to Madeira and Azores, 

$ Four of the islands were conquered on behalf of private adventurers, chiefly frcm 
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Isabella had shown an earnest solicitude for the encouragement of com- 
merce and nautical science, as is evinced by a variety of regulations 
which, however imperfect, from the misconception of the true principles 
of trade 1n that day, are sufficiently indicative of the mal ponloaa of the 
government.* Under them, and indeed under their predecessors as far 
back as Henry the Third, a considerable traffic had been carried on with 
the western coast of Africa, from which gold dust an@ slaves were 
imported into the city of Seville. The annalist of that city notices the 
repeated interference of Isabella in behalf of these unfortunate bemgs, 
by ordinances tending to secure them a more equal protection of the 
laws, or opening such social indulgences as might mitigate the hardships 
of their condition. A misunderstanding gradually arose between the 
subjects of Castile and Portugal, in relation to their respective mghts of 
discovery and commerce on the African coast, which promised a fruitful 
source of collision between the two crowns; but which was happily 
adjusted by an article m the freaty of 1479, that terminated the war of 
the succession. By this 1t was settled that the right of traffic and of 
discovery on the western coast of Africa should be exclusively reserved 
to the Portuguese, who in their turn should resign all claims on the 
Canaries to the crown of Castile. The Spaniards, thus excluded from 
further progress to the south, seemed to have no other opening left for 
naval adventure than the hitherto untravelled regions of the great 
western ocean. Fortunately, at this juncture, an mdivyidual appeared 
among them, in the person of Chnstopher Columbus, endowed with 
capacity for stimulating them to this heroic enterprise, and conducting 
it to a glorious issue. 

This extraordinary man was a native of Genoa, of humble parentage, 
though perhaps honourable descent.t He was instructed in his early 
youth at Pavia, where he acquired a strong relish for the mathematical 
sciences, in which he subsequently excelled. At the age of fourteen he 
engaged in a sea-faring hfe, which he followed with httle intermission 
tall 1470 ; when, probably httle more than thirty years of age, he landed 
in Po al, the country to which adventurous spirits from all parts of 
the world then resorted, as the great theatre of maritime enterprise. 
After his arrival, he contimued to make voyages to the then known parts 
of the world, and, when on shore, occupied himself with the construction 


Andalusia, before the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella, and under their regn were held 
as the property of a noble Castilian family, named Peraza. The sovereigns sent a con- 
siderable armament from Seville in 1480, which subdued the great island of Canary on 
behalf of the crown, and another m 1493, which effected the reduction of Palma and 
Teneriffe, after a sturdy resistance from the natives Bernaldez postpones the last 
conquest to 1495 

* Among the provisions of the sovereigns, enacted previous to the present date, may be 
noted those for regulating the coin and weights, for opening a free trade between 
Castile and Aragon, for security to Genoese and Venetian trading vessels , for safe conduct 
to marimers and fishermen, for privileges to the seamen of Palos, for prohibiting the 
plunder of vessels wrecked on the coast, and an ordinance of the very last year, requiring 
fo ers to take their return cargoes m the products of the country 

+ It is very generally agreed that the father of Columbus exercised the craft of a wool- 
carder, or weaver ‘She admiral]’sson, Ferdinand, after some speculation on the genealogy 
of his illustrious parent, concludes with remarking, that, after all, a noble descent would 
confer less lustre on him than to have sprung from such a father <A philosophical senti- 
ment, indicating pretty strongly that he had no great ancestry to boast of Ferdinand 
finds something extremely mysterious and typical in his father’s name of Columbus, aigni- 
fying a dove, in token of his ordained to “‘ carry the olive-branch and oil of baptism 
over the ocean, like Noah’s dove, to derote the peace and union of the heathen people with 
the church, after they had been shut up in the ark of darkness and confusion.” 
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and sale of charts and maps; while his geographical researches were 
considerably aided by the possession of papers belonging to an eminent 
Portuguese navigator, a deceased relative of bis wife. us stored with 
all that nautical science in that day could supply, and fortified by large 
practical experience, the reflecting mind of Columbus was naturally led 
to speculate on the existence of some other land beyond the western 
waters; and bi conceived the possibility of reaching the eastern shores 
of Asia, whose provinces of Zipango and Cathay were emblazoned in such 

orgeous colours in the narratives of Mandeville and the Poli, by a more 
direct and commodious route than that which traversed the eastern 
continent, * 

The existence of land beyond the Atlantic, which was not discredited 
by some of the most enlightened ancients, had become matter of common 
gl snpches at the close of the fifteenth century; when mantime 

venture was daily disclosing the mysteries of the seit aire bringing 
to light new regions, that had hitherto existed only m fancy. A proof 
of thi popular belef occurs in a curious passage of the ‘‘ Morgante 
Maggiore” of the Florentine poet Pulci, a man of letters, but not 
distinguished for scientific attainments beyond his day. The passage 
is remarkable, independently of the cosmographical knowledge it implies, 
for its allusion to phenomena in phyeical science, not established tll 
more than a century later. The Devil, alluding to the vulgar super- 
stition respecting the Pillars of Hercules, thus addregees his companion 
Rinaldo :— 

“* Know that this theory is false , his bark 
The darmg manner shall urge far o’er 
The western wave, a smooth and level plan, 
Albeit the earth 1s fashioned like a wheel 
Man was in ancient days of grosser mould, 
And Hercules might blush to learn how far 
Beyond the limits he had vainly set 
The dullest sea-boat soon shall wing her way. 
Men shall descry another hemisphere 
Since to one common centre ail things tend 
So earth, by curious mystery divine 
Well balanced, hangs amid the starry spheres, 
At our Antipodes are cities, states, 
And thronged empires, ne’er divined of yore. 


But see, the Sun speeds on its western path 
To glad the nations with expected hght.” f¢ 


Columbus’s hypothesis rested on much higher ground than mere 
popular belief. What mdeed was credulity with the vulgar, and 
speculation with the learned, amounted in his mind to a settled practical 


* Ferdinand Columbus enumerates three grounds on which his father’s conviction of 
land in the West was founded. First, natural reason,—or conclusions drawn from science ; 
secondly, authority of writers, amounting to httle more than vague speculations of the 
an 2 , testimony of sailors, comprehending, in addition to rumours of 
land described in western voyages, such relics as appeared to have floa to the Huropean 
shores from the other side of the Atlantic. 

t Pulci, Morgante Maggiore, canto 25, st. 229, 230 —I have used blank as affording 
facility for a more version than the corresponding ottavarima of the This 
passage of Pulci, which has not fallen under the notice of Humboldt, or any other wniter 
on the same auiiert whom I have consulted, affords, probably, the most circumstantial 

ction that is to be found of the existence of a western world. Dante, two centuries 
» had intimated more vaguely his belief in an undiscovered quarter of the globe 4 


“ De’ vostri sensi, ch’ @ del rimanente, 


Non aaa Pesperienza, 
Distro al sal, del mondo senza gente.” 
Inferno, cant. 26, v. 118. 
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conviction, that made him ready to peril life and fortune on the result of 
the expermment. He was fortified still further in his conclusions by a 
correspondence with the learned Italian Toscanelli, who furnished him 
with a map of his own projection, in which the eastern coast of Asia 
was delineated opposite to the western frontier of Europe.* 

Filled with lofty anti¢ipations of achieving a discovery which would 
settle a question of such moment, so long involved m obscursty, Columbus 
submitted the theory on which he had founded his belief in the existence 
of a western route to King John the Second, of Portugal. Here he was 
doomed to encounter for the first tzme the embarrassments and mortifica- 
tions which so often obstruct the conceptions of genius, too sublime for 
the age in which they are formed. After a long and fruitless negotiation, 
and a dishonourable attempt on the part of the Portuguese to avail 
themselves clandestmely of his information, he quitted Lasbon in disgust, 
determined to submit his proposals to the Spanish sovereigns, relying on 
their reputed character for wisdom and enterprise. 

The period of his arrival in Spain, bemg the latter part of 1484, 
would seem to have been the most unpropitious possible to his design. 
The nation was then in the heat of the Moorish war, and the sovereigns 
were unintermittingly engaged, as we have seen, n prosecuting their 
campaigns, or in active preparation for them. The large expenditure 
incident to this exhausted all their resources; and indeed the engrossing 
character of this domestic conquest left them little leisure for indulging 
in dreams of distant and doubtful discovery. Columbus, moreover, was 
unfortunate in his first channel of communication with the court. He 
was furnished by Fray Juan Perez de Marchena, guardian of the convent 
of La Rabida m Andalusia, who had early taken a deep interest in his 
plans, with an mtroduction to Fernando de Talavera, prior of Prado, 
and confessor of the queen, a person high in the royal confidence, and 
gradually raised through a succession of ecclesiastical digmities to the 
archiepiscopal see of Granada. He was a man of irreproachable morals, 
and of comprehensive benevolence for that day, as 1s shown in his 
subsequent treatment of the unfortunate Moriscoes. He was also 
learned ; although his learning was that of the cloister, deeply tinctured 
with pedantry and superstition, and debased by such servile deference 
even to the errors of antiquity, as at once led him to discountenance 
everything hke mnovation or enterprise. 

With these timid and exclusive views, Talavera was so far from com- 
prehending the vast conceptions of Columbus, that he seems to have 
regarded him as a mere visienary, and his hypothesis as involving 
principles not altogether orthodox. ‘Ferdinand and Isabella, desirous of 
obtaming the opinion of the most competent judges on the merits of 
Columbus’s theory, referred him to a council selected by Talavera, from 


* Itis in a that Columbus, in his visit to Iceland in 1477, should have learned nothing 
of the Scan Vviah voyages to the northern shores of Americain the tenth and folowing 
centuries, yet, if he was pap repeat with them, it ng ae equally surprising that he 
should not have adduced the in support of his own hypothesis of the existence of land 
in the west, and that he should have taken a route so different from that of his prede- 
cessors in the path of discove It may be, however, as M. de Humboldt has well 
remarked, that the information he obtaimed in Iceland was too e to suggest the idea 
that the lands thus discovered by the Northmen had any conne n with the Indies, of 
Lidenery he hes in pursuit rot SS pnpaws sy, ee’ £0 oe was eee a of the true 
position of these countries, that Greenland 1s own on the maps European seas, 
and as a peninsular prolongation of Scandinavia. 
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the most eminent scholars of the kingdom, chiefly ecclesiastics, whose 
profession embodied most of the science of that day. Such was th 
apathy exhibited by this learned conclave, and so numerous the impedi- 
ments suggested by dulness, prejudice, or scepticism, that years glided 
away before it came to a decision. During this time, Columbus appears 
to have remained im attendance on the court, bearing arms oocasionally 
in the campaigns, and experiencing from the sovereigns an unusual 
degree of deference and personal attention; an evidence of which is 
afforded in the disbursements repeatedly made by the royal order for his 
private expenses, and 1n the instructions issued to the municipalities of 
the different towns in Andalusia, to supply him gratuitously with lodg- 
ing and other personal accommodations. 

At length, however, Columbus, wearied out by this painful procras- 
tination, pressed the court for a definite answer to his propositions ; when 
he was informed that the council of Salamanca pronounced his scheme to 
be ‘‘ vain, impracticable, and resting on grounds too weak to merit the 
support of the government.” Many in the council, however, were too 
enlightened to acquiesce in this sentence of the majority. Some of the 
most considerable persons of the court, indeed, moved by the cogency of 
Columbus’s arguments, and affected by the elevation and grandeur of 
his views, not only cordially embraced his scheme, but extended their 
personal intimacy and friendship to him. Such, among others, were 
the grand cardinal Mendoza, a man whose enlarged capacity and 
acquaintance with affairs raised him above many of the narrow pre- 
judices of his order, and Deza, archbishop of Seville, a Dominican 
friar, whose commanding talents were afterwards unhappily perverted 
in the service of the Holy Office, over which he presided ag successor to 
Torquemada.* The authority of these mmdividuals had undoubtedly 
great weight with the sovereigns, who softened the verdict of the junto 
by an assurance to Columbus, that, ‘‘although they were too much 
occupied at present to embark in his undertaking, yet, at the conclusion 
of the war, they should find both time and inclination to treat with 
him.” Such was the ineffectual result of Columbus’s long and painful 
solicitation; and, far from receiving the qualified assurance of the 
sovereigns in saphena of their refusal, he seems to have considered it 
as peremptory and final. In great dejection of mind, therefore, but 
without further delay, he quitted the court, and bent his way to the 
south, with the apparently almost desperate intent of seeking out some 
other patron to his undertaking. 

Columbus had already visited his native city of Genoa, for the purpose 
of interesting 1t in his scheme of discovery; but the attempt proved 
unsuccessful, He now made application, 1t would seem, to the dukes of 
Medina Sidonia and Medina Cel: successively, from the latter of whom 
he experienced much kindness and hospitality; but neither of these 
nobles, whose large estates lyimg along the sea-shore had often invited 
them to maritime adventure, was disposed to assume one which seemed 


* This prelate, Diego de Deza, was born of Roce but shad genet parents, at Toro He 
early entered the Dominican order, where his learning exemplary hfe recommended 
him to the notice of the sovereigns, who called him to court to take charge of Prince John’s 
education He was,afterwards ra through the usual course of episcopal preferment, 
to the metropolitan see of Seville situation, as confessor of Ferdinand, gave him 
great influence over that monarch, with whom he appears to have maintained an intumate 
correspondence to the day of his death. 
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too hazardous for the resources of the crown. "Without wasting time in 
further solicitation, Columbus prepared, with a heavy heart, to bid adieu 
to Spain (1491), and carry his proposals to the king of France, from 
whom he had received a letter of encouragement while detained in 
Andalusia. 

His progress, however, was arrested at the convent of La Rabida, 
‘which he visited previous to his departure, by his friend the guardian, 
who prevailed on him te postpone his journey till another effort had 
been made to move the ine: court in his favour. For this purpose 
the worthy ecclesiastic undertook an expedition mm person to the newly- 
erected city of Santa Fe, where the sovereigns lay encamped before 
Granada. Juan Perez had formerly been confessor of Isabella, and was 
held in great consideration by her for his excellent qualties. On 
arriving at the camp, he was readily admitted to an audience, when he 
pressed the suit of Columbus with all the earnestness and reasoning of 
which he was capable. The friar’s eloquence was supported by that of 
several eminent persons whom Columbus during his long residence 1n the 
country had interested in his project, and who viewed with sincere 
regret the prospect of 1ts abandonment. Among these individuals are 
particularly mentioned Alonso de Quintanilla, comptroller-general of 
Castile, Louis de St. Angel, a fiscal officer of the crown of Aragon, 
and the marchioness of Moya, the personal friend of Isabella, all of 
whom exercised considerable influence over her counsels. Their repre- 
sentations, combined with the 8 a season of the application, 
occurring at the moment when the approaching termination of the 
Moorish war allowed room for interest in other objects, wrought sv 
favourable a change in the dispositions of the sovereigns, that they 
consented to resume the negotiation with Columbus. An invitation 
was accordingly sent to him to repair to Santa Fe, and a con- 
siderable sum provided for his suitable equipment, and his expenses 
on the road. 

Columbus, who lost no time in availing himself of this welcome 
intelligence, arrived at the camp in season to witness the surrender of 
Granada, when every heart, swelling with exultation at the triumphant 
termination of the war, was naturally disposed to enter with greater 
confidence on a new career of adventure. At his interview with the 
king and queen, he once more exhibited the arguments on which his 
hypothesis was founded, He then endeavoured to stimulate the Se aired 
o audience, by picturing the realms of Mangi and Cathay, whic 
he confidently expected to reach by this western route, m all the 
barbaric splendours which had been shed over them by the lively fanc 
of rete olo and ober ove oa Mae ee ALES 5 a he sonore : 
with appealing to a higher principle, olding out the prospect o 
tending the empire of the Cross ayer ations of bonighted heathen, 
while he proposed to devote the profits of his enterprise to the recovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre. This last ebullition, which might well have 
erage for fanaticism in a later day, and given a visionary tinge to 

is whole project, was not quite so preposterous in an age in which 
the spint of the crusades might be said still to linger, and the romance 
of ralicion had not yet been dispelled a sober reason. The more 
temperate suggestion of the diffusion of the Gospel was well suited 
to affect Isabella, in whose heart the principle of devotion was deeply 
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seated, and who, in all her undertakings, seems to have been far 

less sensible to the vulgar impulses of avarice or ambition, than to 

oe aa connected, however remotely, with the interests of 
on. 


re 

Amidst all these propitious demonstrations towards Columbus, an 
obstacle unexpootodly arose in the nature of his demands, which 
stipulated for himself and heirs the title and authority of Admiral 
and Viceroy over all lands discovered by him, «with one-tenth of the 

fits. This was deemed wholly inadmissible. Ferdinand, who had 
fooked with cold distrust on the expedition from the first, was 
supported by the remonstrances of Talavera, the new archbishop of 
Granada, who declared that ‘‘such demands savoured of the highest 
degree of arrogance, and would be unbecoming in their Highnesses to 
grant to a needy foreign adventurer.’? Columbus, however, steadily 
resisted every attempt to induce him to modify his propositions. On 
this ground the conferences were abruptly broken off, and he once 
more turned his back upon the Spanish court, resolved rather to forego 
his splendid sep ea engin of discovery at the very moment when the 
career so long sought was thrown open to him, than surrender one of 
the honourable distinctions due to his services. This last act, is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable exhibition in his whole hfe, of that 
proud, mays ag digit which sustained him through so many years 
of trial, and enabled him at length to achieve his at enterprise, in 
the face of every obstacle which man and nature opposed to 1t. 

The misunderstan was not suffered to be of long duration. 
Columbus’s friends, and especially Louis de St. Angel, remonstrated 
with the ao on these proceedings in the most earnest manner. He 
frankly told her that Columbus’s demands, if high, were at least 
contingent on success, when they would be well deserved; that, if he 
failed, he required nothing. He expatiated on his qualifications for 
the undertaking, so signal as to ensure in all probability the patronage 
of some other monarch, who would reap the its of his discoveries ; 
and he ventured to remind the queen, that her present policy was not 
in accordance with the magnanimous spirit which had hitherto made her 
the ready patron of great and heroic enterprise. Far from bemg 
displeased, Isabella was moved by his honest eloquence. She contem- 

lated the proposals of Columbus in their true light; and, refusing to 

earken any longer to the as Selgwar of cold and timid counsellors, she 
gave way to the natural impulses of her own noble and generous heart : 
‘7 will assume the undertaking,’’ said she, ‘‘for my own crown of 
Castile, and am ready to pawn ay jewels to defray the expenses of it, if 
the funds in the treasury shall be found inadequate.” The treasury 
had been reduced to the lowest ebb by the late war; but the receiver, 
St. Angel, advanced the sums required, from the Aragonese revenues 
deposited im his hands. Aragon, however, was not considered as 
adventuring in the expedition, the charges and emoluments of which 
‘were reserved exclusively for Castile. 

‘Columbus, who was overtaken by the royal messenger at a few 
leagues’ distance only from Granada, experienced the most courteous 
reception on his return to Santa Fe, where a definitive arrangement was 
concluded with the Spanish sovereigns, April 17th, 1492. By the 
terms of the capitulation, Ferdinand and Isabella, as lords of the ocean- 
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seas constituted Christopher Columbus their admiral, Viceroy, and 
5 adeicata gros, of all such islands and continents as he should 
scover in the western ocean, with the silane of nomina 

three candidates, for the selection of one by the crown, for the govern- 
ment of each of these territomes. He was to be vested with exclusive 
right of jurisdiction over all commercial transactions within his 

alty. He was to be entitled to one-tenth of all the products and 
profits within the hmits of his discoveries, and an additional eighth, 
provided he should contribute one-eighth part of the expense. By a 
cbrve! la ordinance, the official dignities above enumerated were 
settled on him and his heirs for ever, with the privilege of prefixing the 
title of Don to their names, which had not then degenerated into an 
appellation of mere courtesy. 

o sooner were the arrangements completed, than Isabella prepared. 
with her characterstic promptness to forward the expedition by the 
most efficient measures. Orders were sent to Seville and the other 
ports of Andalusia, to furnish stores and other articles requisite for 
the voyage, free of duty, and at as low rates as possible. The fleet, 
consisting of three vessels, was to sail from the little port of Palos, in 
Andalusia, which had been condemned for some delinquency to maintain 
two caravels for a twelvemonth for the public service. The third 
vessel was furnished by the admiral, aided, as 1t would seem, in defraying 
the charges, by his friend the guardian of La Rabida, and the Pinzons, 
a family in Palos long distinguished for its enterprise among the 
mariners of that active community. With their assistance, Columbus 
was enabled to surmount the disinclination, and indeed open opposition, 
manifested by the Audalusian mariners to his perilous voyage, so that 
in less than three months his little squadron was equipped for sea. A 
sufficient evidence of the extreme unpopularity of the expedition 18 
afforded by a royal ordinance of the 30th of April, promising protection 
to all persons who should embark in it from criminal prosecution of 
whatever kind, until two months after they return. The armament 
consisted of two caravels, or hght vessels without deeks, and a third of 
larger burden. The total number of persons who embarked, amounted 
to one hundred and twenty ; and the whole charges of the crown for the 
expedition, did not exceed seventeen thousand florms. The fleet was 
instructed to keep clear of the African coast, and other maritime 

ssessions of Portugal. At length, all things bemg in _ readiness, 
Colambus and his whole crew partook of the sacrament, and confessed. 
themselves, after the devout manner of the ancient Spanish voyagers, 
when engaged in any important enterprise; and on the morning of the 
3rd of August, 1492, the imtrepid navigator, bidding adieu to the Old 
World, launched forth on that unfathomed waste of waters where no 
‘gail had been ever spread before.* 


* The ge presen 1n the text will not seem too strong, even admitting the previous dis- 
coveries of the Northmen, which were made mm so much higher latitudes Humboldt 
has well shown the probability, @ priom, of such discoveries, made in a narrow part 
of the Atlantic, where the Orcades, the Feroe Islands, Iceland, and Greenland, afforded. 
the voyager so many intermediate stations, at moderate distances from each other. 
The publication of the orginal Scandimavian MSS (of which imperfect notices and 
selections only have hitherto found their way into the world), by the Royal Soc of 
Northern Antiquarnes at Copenhagen, is a matter of the deepest interest , and it is 
fortunate that it 1s to be conducted under auspices which must insure its execution jn the 
most faithful and able manner. It may be doubted, however, whother the — of 
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Tt is imvpossible to peruse the of Columbus without assigning to 
him almost exclusively the glory of his great discovery ; for, from the 
first moment of its conception, to that of its |final execution, he was 
encountered by every species of mortification and embarrassment, with 
searcely a heart to cheer, or a hand to help him. Those more 
enlightened persons, whom, during his long residence in Spain, he 
succeeded in interesting in his expedition, looked to it probably as the 
means of solving a dubious problem, with the same sort of vague 
and sceptical curiosity as to its successful result with which we 
spitoaub late, in our day, an attempt to arrive at the Northwest passage. 
How feeble was the interest excited, even among those who from their 
science and situation would seem to have their attention most naturally 
drawn towards it, may be inferred from the infrequency of allusion to 
it in the correspondence and other writings of that time, previous to 
the actual discovery. Peter Martyr, one of the most accomplished 
scholars of the period, whose residence at the Castilian court must have 
fully instructed him im the designs of Columbus, and whose inquisitive 
mind led him subsequently to take the deepest interest in the results of 
his discoveries, does not,so far as I am aware, allude to him in any 

of his voluminous correspondence with the learned men of his time, 
previous to the first expedition. The common people regarded, not 
merely with apathy, but with terror, the prospect of a voyage that was 
to take the mariner from the safe and pleasant seas which he was 
accustomed to navigate, and send him roving on the boundless wilderness 
of waters, which tradition and superstitious fancy had peopled with 
innumerable forms of horror. 

It is true that Columbus experienced a most honourable reception at 
the Castilan court, such as naturally flowed from the benevolent spirit 
of Isabella, and her just appreciation of his pure and elevated character. 
But the Rtas was too little of a proficient in science, to be able to 
estimate the merits of his hypothesis. and, as many of those on whose 
judgment she leaned, deemed it chimerical, it 1s probable that she never 
entertained a deep conviction of its truth, at least, not enough to 
warrant the liberal expenditure which she never refused to schemes of 
real importance. This 1s certaily inferred by the paltry amount 
actually expended on the armament, far inferior to that appropriated 
to the equipment of two several fleets in the course of the late war for 
a foreign expedition, as well as to that with which in the ensuing year 
she followed up Columbus’s discoveries. 

But while, on a review of the circumstances, we are led more and 
more to admire the constancy and unconquerable spirit which carried 
Columbus victorious through all the difficulties of his undertaking, we 
must remember, in justice to Isabella, that, although tardily, she did in 
fact furnish the resources essential to its execution , that she undertook 
the enterprise when it had been explicitly declined by other powers, and 
when probably none other of that would have been found to 
countenance it; and that, after once plghting her faith to Columbus, 
she became his steady friend, shielding him against the calumnies of his 
enemies, reposing in him the most generous confidence, and serving him 


the Prospectus, that ‘*it was the knowledge of the Scandinavian v in all 1 probability, 
which prompted the expedition of Columbus,” can ever be established. personal 
historf furnishes strong internal evidence to the contrary. 
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in the most acceptable manner, by supplying ample resources for the 
prosecution of his glorious dissiverioa* rr 


CHAPTER XVII. 


EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FROM 8PAIN. 


1492. 


=xcitement against the Jews—Edict of Expulsion—Dreadful Sufferings of the Emyrante— 
Whole number of Exiles—Disastrous Results—True Motives ot the Edict—Contempo- 
rary Judgments 


WHILE the Spanish sovereigns were detained before Granada, they pub- 
lished their memorable and most disastrous edict against the Jews; 
inscribing it, as it were, with the same pen which drew up the gloiious 
capitulation of Granada, and the treaty with Columbus, ‘The reader has 
been made acquainted in a preceding chapter with the prosperous condi- 
tion of the Jews in the Peninsula, and the pre-eminent consideration 
which they attained there beyond any other part of Christendom. The 
envy raised by their prosperity, combined with the high religious excite- 
ment kindled in the long war with the infidel, directed the terrible arm 
of the Inquisition, as has been already stated, against this unfortunate 
people, but the result showed the failure of the experiment, since com- 
paratively few conversions, and those frequently of a suspicious character, 
were effected, while the great mass still maintained a pertinacious attach- 
ment to ancient errors.t 

Under these circumstances, the popular odium, inflamed by the dis- 
content of the clergy at the resistance which they encountered in the 
work of proselytism, gradually grew stronger and stronger against the 
unhappy Israelites. Old traditions, as old indeed as the thirtcenth and 
fourteenth centuries, were revived and charged on the present generation, 
with all the details of place and action. Christian children were said to 
be kidnapped, 1n order to be crucified m derision of the Saviour, the 
host, 16 was rumoured, was exposed to the grossest indignities, and 
physicians and apothecaries, whose science was particularly cultivated by 
the Jews in the middle ages, were accused of poisoning ther Christian 
patients, No rumour was too absurd for the easy credulity of the people. 
‘The Israelites were charged with the more probable offence of attempting 
tv convert to their own faith the ancient Christians, as well as to reclaim 
such of their own race as had recently embraced Christianity. A great 
scandal was occasioned also by the intermarnages, which stall occasionally 
took place between Jews and Christians, the latter condescending to 


* Columbus, 1n 2 letter written on his third voyage, pays an honest, heartfelt tribute to 
the effectual pationage which he experienced from the queen ‘‘In the midst of the 
general mecredulity,” says he, ‘‘the Almighty infused into the queen, my lady, the spirit 
of mtelligence and energy , and, whilst every one else in his ignorance was expatia 
only on the inconvenience and cost, her highness approved it, on the contrary, and gave i 
all the support in her power ” 

¢ It 1s a proof of the a consideration in which such Israelites as were willing to 
erabrace Christianity were held, that three of that number, Alvarez, Avila, and Pulgar, . 
‘were private secretaries of the queen. 
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repair their dilapidated fortunes by these wealthy alliances, though at 
the expense of their vaunted purity of blood. ; 

These various offences were urged against the Jews with great perti- 
nacity by their enemies, and the sovereigns were importuned to adopt a 
more rigorous policy. The inquititors, im particular, to whom the work 
of conversion had been specially intrusted, represented tlie competence 
of all lenient measures to the end sed. ey asserted that the only 
mode left for the id ose of the Jewish heresy was to eradicate the 
seed, and they boldly demanded the immediate and total banishment of 
every unbaptised Israelite from the land. 

e Jews, who had obtamed an intimation of these proceedings, 
resorted to their usual pad policy for pro ee the sovereigns. 
They commissioned one of their body to tender a donative of thirty 
thousand ducats towards defrayimg the expenses of the Moorish war. 
The negotiation, however, was suddenly interrupted by the inquisitor- 
general, Torquemada, who burst into the apartment of the palace, where 
the sovereigns were giving audience to the Jewish deputy, and drawing 
forth a crucifix from beneath his mantle, held 1t up, exclaimimg, ‘‘ Judas 
Iscariot sold his master for thirty pieces of silver. Your Huighnesses 
would sell him anew for thirty thousand; here he is, take him and 
barter him away.”’ So saying, the frantic priest threw the crucifix on 
the table, and left the apartment. The sovereigns, instead of chastismg 
this Bada gee or despising it as a mere freak, of insanity, were over- 
awed by it. Neither Ferdimand nor Isabella, had they been left to the 
unbiassed dictates of their own reason, could have sanctioned for a 
moment so ny guar @ measure, which imvolved the loss of the most 
industrious and skilful portion of their subjects. Its extreme injustice 
and cruelty rendered it especially repugnant to the naturally humane 
disposition of the Queen. But hie had been early schooled to distrust 
her own reason, and imdeed the natural suggestions of humanity, m 
eases of conscience. Among the reverend counsellors on whom she 
most relied in these matters was the Dominican Torquemada. The 
situation which this man enjoyed, as the queen’s confessor during the 
tender years of her youth, gave him an ascendancy over her mind, which 
must have been denied to a person of his savage, fanatical temper, even 
with the advantages of this spiritual connexion, had 1t been formed at a 
riper period of her life. ithout opposing further resistance to the 
representations, so emphatically expressed, of the holy persons in whom 
she most confided, Isabella at length silenced her own scruples, and con- 
sented to the fatal measure of proscription. 

The edict for the expulsion of the Jews was signed by the Spanish 
sovereigns at Granada, March 30th, 1492. The preamble alleges, m 
vindication of the measure, the danger of allowing further intercourse 
between the Jews and their Christian subjects, in consequence of the 
incorrigible obstanacy with which the former persisted in Piste attempts 
to make converts of the latter to their own faith, and to instruct them in 
their heretical rites, in open defiance of every legal prohibition and 
penalty. When a college or corporation of any kind—the instrument 
goes on to state—+is convicted of any — or detestable crime, 1t 1s right 
that 1t should be disfranchised, the less suffermg with the greater, the 
innocent with the guilty. Tf this be the case 1n temporal concerns, it 1s 
anuch more so in those which affect the eternal welfare of the soul. It 
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finally decrees, that all unbaptised Jews, of whatever sex, age, or condi 
tion, should depart from the realm by the end of July next a ; 
prohibi them from revisiting it, on any pretext whatever, under 
peal of death and confiscation of property. It was, moreover, inter- 

cted to every subject, to harbour, succour, or minister to the necessities 
of any Jew, after the expiration of the term limited for his departure. 
The persons and property of the Jews, in the mean time, were taken 
under the royal protection. They were allowed to dispose of their effects 
of every kind on their own account, and to carry the proceeds along with 
them, in bills of exchange, or merchandise not prohibited, but neither in 
gold nor silver. 

The doom of exile fell like a thunderbolt on the heads of the Israelites. 
A large proportion of them had hitherto succeeded in shielding them- 
selves from the searching eye of the Inquisition by an affectation of 
reverence for the forms of Catholic worship, and a discreet forbearance 
of whatever might offend the prejudices of ther Chnstian brethren. 
They had even hoped that their teeny loyalty, and a quiet and orderly 
discharge of their social duties, would in due time secure them higher 
immunities, Many had risen to a degree of opulence by means of the 
thrift and dexterity peculiar to the race, which gave them a still deeper 
interest in the land of their residence. Their families were reared in 
all the elegant refinements of life, and their wealth and education often 
disposed them to turn their attention to liberal pursuits, which ennobled 
the character indeed, but rendered them personally more sensible to 
physical annoyance, and less fitted to encounter the perils and privations 
of their dreary pilgrimage. Even the mass of the common people 

ossessed a dexterity in various handicrafts which afforded a comfortable 
feveliliood. raising them far above similar classes in most other nations, 
who might readily be detached from the soil on which they happened to be 
cast, with oe ey little sacrifice of local interests. ‘These ties 
were now severed at a blow. They were to go forth as exiles from the 
land of their birth ; the land where all whom they ever loved had lived 
or died; the land, not so much of their adoption, as of mbheritance ; 
which had been the home of their ancestors for centurnes, and with 
whose prosperity and glory they were of course as intimately associated 
as was any ancient Spaniard. They were to be cast out helpless and 
defenceless, with a brand of mfamy set on them, among nations who 
had always held them in derision and hatred. 

Those provisions of the edict which affected a show of kindness to the 
Jews, were contrived so artfully as to be nearly nugatory As they 
were excluded from the use of gold and silver, the only medium for 
representing their pro was bills of exchange, but commerce was 
too limited and imperfect to allow of these bemg promptly obtained to 
any very considerable, much less to the enormous amount required in 
the present instance. It was umpossible, moreover, to negotiate a sale 
of their effects under existing circumstances, since the market was soon 
glutted with commodities; and few would be found willing to give any- 
thing hike an equivalent for what, if not disposed of within the prescribed 
term, the proprietors must relinquish at any rate. Sodeplorable, indeed, 
was the saceitise of property, that a chronicler of the day mentions, that 
he had seen a house exchanged for an aes, and a vineyard for a suit of 
clothes! In Aragon, matters were still worse. Tho government there 
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discovered that the Jews were largely indebted to individuals, and te 
certain corporations. It accordingly caused their property to be seques- 
trated for the benefit of their creditors, until ir debts should be 
liquidated. Strange, mdeed, that the balance should be found against 
a people who had been iF pad elas conspicuous for their commercial 
sagacity and resources, and who, as factors of the great nobility and 
farmers of the revenue, enjoyed at least equal advantages in Spam with 
those possessed in other countries for the accumulation of wealth.* 

While the gloomy aspect of their fortunes pressed heavily on the 
hearts of the Tavaalites, the Spanish clergy were indefatigable in the 
work of conversion. They lectured in the synagogues and public 
squares, expounding the doctrimes of Christaamty, and thundering forth 
both argument and invective against the Hebrew heresy. But their 
laudable endeavours were in a great measure counteracted by the more 
authoritative rhetoric of the Jewish Rabbims, who compared the perse- 
cutions of their brethren to those which thei ancestors had suffered 
under Pharaoh. They encouraged them to persevere, representing that 
the present afflictions were mtended as a trial of their faith by the 
Almighty, who designed in this way to guide them to the promised land, 
by opening a path through the waters, as He had done to thcir fathers 
of old. The more wealthy Israelites enforced ther exhortations by 
liberal contributions for the relief of their mdigent brethren. Thus 
strengthened, there were found but very few, when the day of departure 
arrived, who were not prepared to abandon their country rather than 
their religion. This extraordinary act of self-devotion by a whole 
people for conscience’ sake may be thought, in the nineteenth century, 
to merit other epithets than those of ‘‘ perfidy, uncredulity, and stuif- 
necked obstinacy,”’ with which the worthy curate of Los Palacios, in the 
charitable feeling of that day, has seen fit to stigmatise it. 

‘When the period of departure arrived, all the principal routes through 
the country ht be seen swarming with emigrants, old and young, 
the sick and the helpless, men, women, and children, mingled pro- 
miscuously together, some mounted on horses or mules, but far the 
greater part undertaking their painful pilgrimage on foot. The sight 
of so much misery touched even the Spaniards with pity, though none 
might succour them, for the grand inquisitor, Torquemada, enforced 
the ordinance to that effect, by denouncing heavy ecclesiastical censures 
on all who should presume to violate 1t. The fugitives were distributed 
along various routes, being determined 1m their destination by accidental 
circumstances, much more than any knowledge of the respective countries 
to which they were bound. Much the largest division, amounting ac- 
cording to some estimates to eighty thousand souls, passed into Portugal ; 
whose monarch, John the Second, dispensed with his scruples of con- 
science so far as to give them a free passage through his dominions on 
their way to Africa, in consideration of a tax of a cruzado a head. He 
is even said to have silenced us scruples so far as to allow certam 
ingenious artisans to establish themselves pcrmanently in the kingdom. 

A considerable number found their way to the ports of Santa Maria 
and Cadiz, where, after lingering some time in the vain hope of seeing 


* Capmany notices the number of synagogues existmg in Aragon, in 1428, aa 
sate = mneteen. In Galicia, at the same time there were but three, and ia 
ut one. 
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the wi.ters open for their egress ray pew 2 to the promises of the Rabbins, 
they embarked on board a Spanish fleet for the Barbary coast. Having 
erossed over to Ercilla, a Christian settlement in Africa, whence they 
proceeded by land towards Fez, where a considerable body of their 
countrymen resided, they were assaulted on their route by the roving 
tribes of the desert, in quest of plunder. Notwithstanding the interdict, 
the Jews had contrived to secrete small sums of money, sewed up in 
their garments or the linings of their saddles. These did not escape the 
avaricious eyes of their spoilers, who are even said to have ripped open 
the bodies of their victims mn search of gold, which they were supposed. 
to have swallowed. The lawless barbarians, mingling lust with avarice, 
abandoned themselves to still more fnghtful excesses, violating the wives 
and daughters of the unresisting Jews, or massacring in cold blood such 
as offered resistance. But, without pursumg these loathsome details 
further, 1t need only be added, that the miserable exiles endured such 
extremity of famine, that they were glad to force a nourishment from 
the grass which grew scantily among the sands of the desert, until at 
length great numbers of them, wasted by disease, and broken 1n spirit, 
retrace thier steps to Ercilla, and consented to be baptised, in the hope 
of being permitted to revisit their native land. The number, mdeed, 
was so considerable, that the priest who officiated was obliged to make 
use of the mop, or hyssop, with which the Roman Catholic missionaries 
were wont to scatter the holy drops, whose mystic virtue could cleanse 
the soul mm a moment from the foulest stains of infidelity. ‘‘ Thus,” 
says a Castilian historian, ‘‘the calamities of these poor blind creatures 
proved in the end an excellent remedy, that God made use of to unseal 
their eyes, which td now opened to the vain promises of the Rabbins ; 
so that, renouncing their ancient heresies, they became faithful followers 
of the Cross!” 

Many of the emigrants took the direction of Italy. Those who landed 
at Naples brought with them an infectious disorder, contracted by long 
confinement in small, crowded, and il-provided vessels. The disorder 
was so malignant, and spread with such frightful cclerity, as to sweep 
off more than twenty thousand inhabitants of the city in the course 
of the year, whence it extended its devastation over the whole Italian 
peninsula. 

A graphic picture of these horrors is thus given by a Genoese historian, 
an eye-witness of the scenes he describes. ‘‘No one,’ he says, ‘‘ could 
behold the suffermgs of the Jewish exiles unmoved. A great man 
perished of hunger, especially those of tender years. Mothers, wi 
scarcely strength to support themselves, carried their famished infants 
in their arms, and died with them. Many fell victims to the cold, others 
to intense thirst, while the unaccustomed distresses incident to a sea 
voyage aggravated their maladies. I will not enlarge on the cruelty 
and the avarice which they frequently experienced from the masters of 
the ships which transported them from Spain. Some were murdered. to 
gratify their cupidity, others forced to sell their children for the expenses 
of the passage. They arrived in Genoa in crowds, but were not suffered 
to there long, by reason of the ancient law which interdicted the 
Jewish traveller from a longer residence than three days. They were 
allowed, however, to refit their vessels, and to recruit themselves for some 
days from the fatigues of their voyage. One might have taken them for 
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speotrea, se emaciated were they, so cadaverous in their aspect, and with 
eyes so sunken: they differed m nothing from the dead, except in the 
power of motion, which indeed they scarcely retained. Many fainted 
and expired on the mole, which, being completely surrounded by the 
sea, was the only quarter vouchsafed to the wretched igrants, ‘The 
infection bred by such a swarm of dead and dying persons was not at 
once perceived , but, when the winter broke up, ulcers began to make 
their appearance; and the malady, which lurked for along time in the 
city, broke out into the plague in the following year.” 

any of the exiles passed into Turkey, and to different parts of the 
Levant, where their descendants continued to speak the Castilian 
language far into the followig century. Others found their way to 
France, and even England. Part of their religious services is recited to 
this day mm Spanish, in one or more of the London synagogues ; and the 
modern Jew still reverts with fond partiality to Spain, as the cherished 
land of his fathers, ulustrated by the most glorious recollections in their 
eventful history * 

The whole number of Jews expelled from Spain by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, 1s variously computed from one hundred and sixty thousand to 
eight hundred thousand souls; a discrepancy sufficiently indicating the 
eed of authentic data. Most modern writers, with the usual pre- 

ection for startlng results, have assumed the latter estimate, and 
Llorente has made it the basis of some ae ee calculations, in his 
History of the i Nee A view of all the circumstances will lead 
us without much hesitation to adopt the more moderate computation.t 
This, moreover, is placed beyond reasonable doubt by the durect 
testimony of the curate of Los Palacios. He reports, that a Jewish 
Rabbin, one of the exiles, subsequently returned to Spam, where he 
was baptised by him. This person, whom Bernaldez commends for his 
intelligence, estimated the whole number of his unbaptised countrymen 
in the dominions of Ferdinand and Isabella, at the publication of the 
edict, at thirty-six thousand families. Another Jewish authority, 
quoted by the curate, reckoned them at thirty-five thousand. This, 
assuming an average of four and a half to a family, gives the sum 
total of about one hundred and sixty thousand individuals, agreeably to 
the computation of Bernaldez. There is little reason for supposing that 


* Not a few of the learned exiles attamed to eminence in those countries of Europe 
where they transferred their residence One is mentioned by Castro as a leading prac- 
titioner of medicme in Genoa, another, as filing the posts of astronomer and chronicler 
under King Emanuel of Portugal Many ofthem published works 1n vanous departments 
of science, which were translated mto the Spanish and other European 1] es 

¢ From a curious document in the Archives of Sumancas, consisting of a report made to 
the Spanish sovereigns by their accountant-general, Quintanilla, in 1492, 1t would appear 
that the population of the dom of Castile, exclusive of Granada, was then estimated 
at 1,500,000 vecenos, or householders. This, allowmg four and a half toa family, would 
make the whole population 6,750,000 It appears from the statement of Bernaldez, that 
the om. Castile contained five-sixths of the whole amount of Jews in the Spanish 
monarchy This proportion, if 800,000 be received as the total, would amount in round 
numbers to 679,000, or ten per cent. of the whole population of the kingdom. Now it 1s 
mantfost] bable that so large a portion of the whole nation, conspicuous moreover 
for wealth and intelligence, could have been held so hght in a political aspect, as the Jews 
certainly were, or have tamely submitted for so many years to the most wanton indig- 
nities without resistance, or finally, that the Spanish government would have ventured 
on #0 bold a measure ag the ent of so numerous and powerful a class, and that 
too with as | aes apparently as would be required for driving out of the country 
a gang of gipsics. 
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the actual amount would suffer diminution im the hands of either the 
Jewish or Castihan authority ; since the one might naturally be led to 
exaggerate, in order to heighten sympathy with the calamities of his 
nation, and the other, to magmfy as far as possible the glorious triumphs 
of the Cross. 

The detriment incurred by the state, however, is not founded so much 
on any numerical estumate, as on the subtraction of the mechanical sini), 
intelligence, and general resources of an orderly, ndustrious population. 
In this view, the mischief was ncalculably greater than that interred by 
the mere number of the exiled; and, altho even this might have 
been gradually repaired in a country allowed the free and healthful 
development of its energies, yet in Spam this was so effectually conn- 
teracted by the Inquisition, and other causes in the following century, 
that the loss may be deemed irretrievable. 

The expulsion of so numerous a class of subjects by an independent 
act of the sovereign might well be regarded as an enormous stretch of 
prerogative, altogether mcompatible with anything like a free govern- 
ment. But, to judge the matter rightly, we must take into view the 
actual position of the Jews at that tume. Far from forming an integral 
part of the commonwealth, they were regarded as alien to 1t,—as a mere 
excrescence, which, so far from contributimg to the healthful action of 
the body politic, was nourished by 1ts vicious humours, and might be 
lopped. off at any tame when the health of the system demanded it. Far 
from beimg protected by the laws, the only aim of the laws, in reference 
to them, was to define more precisel elr civil incapacities, and to 
draw the lne-ef division more broadly between them and the Christians. 
Even this humilhation by no means satisfied the national prejudices, as 
1s evinced by the great number of tumults and massacres of which they 
were the victims. In these circumstances, it seemed to be no groat 
assumption of authority to pronounce sentence of exile agamst those 
whom public opmion had so long proscribed as enemies to the state, 
It was only carrying into effect that opimon, expressed as it had 
been im a great vanety of ways, and, as far as the rights of the 
nation were concerned, the banishment of a single Spaniard would 
have been held a grosser violation of them, than that of the whole race 
of Israelites. 

It has been common with modern historians to detect a principal 
motive for the expulsion of the Jews, m the avarice of the government. 
It 1s only necessary, however, to transport ourselves back to those times, 
to find 1t m perfect accordance with their spirit, at least mn Spam. It 1s 
indeed incredible that persons possessing the political sagacity of 
Ferdinand and Isabella could indulge a temporary cupidity, at the 
sacrifice of the most important and permanent interests, converting their 
wealthiest districts into a wilderness, and dispeopling them of a class 
of citizens who contributed beyond all others, not only to the general 
resources, but the direct revenues of the crown, a measure so manifestly 
unsound, as to lead even a barbarian monarch of that day to exclaim, 
‘Do they call this Ferdinand a politic prince, who can thus impoverish 
his own om and enrich ours!” It would seem, mdeed, when the 
measure had been determined on, that the Aragonese monarch was 
willing, by his expedient of sequestration, to control its operation m 
such a manner as to secure to his own subjects the full pecuniary benefit 
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of it. No imputation of this kind attaches to Castile, The clause of 
the ordinance which might imply such a design, by interdicting the 
exportation of gold and silver, was only enforeing a law which had 
been already twice enacted py ores in the present reign, and which 
was deemed of such moment, that the offence was made capital.+ 

We need look no further for the pameirle of action, in this case, than 
the spint of religious bigotry, which led to a similar expulsion of the 
Jews from England, France, and other parts of Europe, as well as from 
Portugal, under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, a few years later.} 
Indeed, the spirit of persecution did not expire with the fifteenth 
century, but extended far into the more luminous periods of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth: and that, too, under aruler of the enlarged 
capacity of Frederic the Great, whose mtolerance could not plead in 
excuse the blindness of fanaticism. How far the banishment of 
the Jews was conformable to the opimions of the most enlightened 
contemporaries, may be gathered from the encomiums lavished on its 
authors from more than one quarter. Spanish writers, without excep- 
tion, celebrate 1t as a sublime sacrifice of all temporal mterests to 
religious principle. The best-imstructed foreigners, mn lke manner, 
however they may condemn the details of 1ts execution, or commiserate 
the sufferings of the Jews, commend the act, as evincing the most lively 
and laudable zeal for the true faith.|j 

It cannot be denied that Spain at this period surpassed most of the 
nations of Christendom im religious enthusiasm, or, to speak more 
correctly, in bigotry. This is doubtless imputable to the long war with 
the Moslems, and its recent glorious issue, which swelled every heart 
with exultation, disposing it to consummate the triumphs of the Cross 
by purging the land from a heresy which, strange as 1t may seem, was 
scarcely less detested than that of Mahomet. Both the sovereigns 
partook largely of these feelings. With regard to Isabella, moreover, 
it must be borne constantly in mind, as has been repeatedly remarked 
in the course of this History, that she had been used to surrender her 
own judgment, im matters of conscience, to those spiritual guardians 
who were supposed 1n that age to be its rightful depositaries, and the 
only casuists who could safely determine the doubtful line of duty. 
Isabella’s pious disposition, and her trembling solicitude to discharge 


* “In truth,” Father Abarca somewhat imnocently remarks, ‘‘ King Ferdinand was a 
politic Christian, making the mterests of church and state mutually subservient to each 
other !” + Once at Toledo, 1480, and at Murcia, 1488 

t The Portuguese government caused all children of fgpurteen years of age, or under, to 
be taken from their parents and retained im the country, as fit subjects for a Christian 
education The distress occasioned by this cruel provision may be well imagined Many 
of the apne parents murdered their chiidren to defeat the ordimance, and many laid 
violent hands on themselves Faria y Sousa coolly remarks that ‘‘It was a great mistake 
in King Emanuel to think of converting any Jew to Christianity, old enough to pronounco 
the name of Moses!” He fixes three years of age as the utmost hmit. 

§ They were also ejected from Vienna, in 1669 The illiberal, and indeed most cruel 
legislation of Frederick II , in reference to his Jewish subjects, transports us back to the 
darkest periods of the Visigothic monarchy The reader will find a summary of these 
enactments in the third volume of Milman’s agreeable History of the Jews 

| The accomplished and amiable Florentine, Pico di Mirandola, m his treatise on 
Judicial Astrology, remarks that ‘‘the sufferings of the Jews, un which thé glory of divine 
juaiice delighted, were so extreme as to fill us Christians with commiseration.” The 

oese histoman, Senarega, indeed, admits that the measuie savoured of some slight 

degree of cruelty, ‘‘Res hzc primo conspectu laudabilis visa est, quia decus nostre Reli- 

Gate apacerets sed aliquantulum im se crudelitatis contmere, si eos non belluas, sed 
& Deo creatos, consideravimus.” 
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her duty, at whatever cost of personal inclination, greatly enforced the 
precepts of education. In this way, her very virtues became the source 
of her errors. Unfortunately, she lived mm an age and station which 
attached to these errors the most momentous consequences.*—But wo 
gladly turn from these dark prospects to a brighter page of her history. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AT. CMPTED ASSASSINATION OF FERDINAND—RETURN AND SECOND VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS. 
1492—1493. 


Attempt on Ferdiuand’s life—Consternation and Loyalty of the People—Return of Colum- 
bus—His Progress to Barcelona—Interviews with the Sovereigns—Scnsations caused 
by the peng eR oe, Dehn of Trade—Conversion of the Natives—Famous Bulls of 
reat VI —Jealonsy of Portugal—Second Voyage of Columbus—Treaty of 

ordesillas. e 


TowazEps the latter end of May, 1492, the Spanish sovereigns quitted 
Granada, between which and Santa Fe they had divided their time since 
the surrender of the Moorish metropolis. They were ocoupicd during 
the two following months with the aifairs of Castile. In August they 
visited Aragon, proposing to establish their winter residence there, in 
order to provide for its mternal administration, and conclude the 
negotiations for the final surrender of Roussillon and Cerdagne by 
France, to which these provinces had been mortgaged by Ferdinand’s 
father, John the Second, proving ever since a fruitful source of 
diplomacy, which threatened more than once to terminate in open 
rupture. 

Pordinand and Isabella arrived mm Aragon on the 8th of August, 
accompanied by Prince John and the infantas, and a brilliant train of 
Castilian nobles. In their progress through the country they were 
everywhere received with the most lively enthusiasm. The whole 
nation seemed to abandon itself to jubilee at the approach of its illus- 
trious sovereigns, whose heroic constancy had rescued Spain from the 
detested empire of the Saracens. After devoting some months to the 
internal police of the kingdom, the court transferred its residence to 
Catalonia, whose capital 1t reached about the middle of October. Dunng 
its detention in this place, Ferdinand’s career was well nigh brought to 
on untimely close. 

It was a good old custom of Catalonia, long since fallen into desuetude, 
for the monarch to preside in the tribunals of justice, at least once a 
week, for the puree of determining the suits of the poorer classes 
especially, who could not afford the more expensive forms of htigation. 
King Ferdinand, in conformity with this usage, held a court in the house 
of deputation on the 7th of December, bemg the vigil of the Conception 
of the Virgin. At noon, as he was preparing to quit the palace, after 


* Llorente sums up his account of the expulsion by ass g the following motrves to 
the principal agents 1m the business ‘‘The measure,” he says, ‘‘may be referred to the 
fanaticism of Torquemada, to the avarice and superstition of Ferdinand, to the false ideas 
and inconsiderate zeal with which they had inspired Isabella, to whom history cannot 
refuse the praise of great sweetness of disposition, and an enlightened mind.” 
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the conclusion of business, he lingered in the rear of his retinue, con- 
versing with some of the officers of the court. As the party was issuing 
from a little chapel contiguous to the royal saloon, and just as the king 
was descending a fight of stairs, a ruffian darted from an obscure recess, 
in which he had concealed himself early in the morning, and aimed a 
blow with a short sword, or knife, at the back of Ferdinand’s neck. 
Fortunately, the edge of the weapon was turned by a gold chain or 
collar, which he was in the habit of wearing. It inflicted, however, a 
deep wound between the shoulders. Ferdinand instantly cried out, 
‘<St. Mary preserve us! treason, treason!” and his attendants, rushin 
on the assassin, stabbed him in three pa with them poniards, an 
would have dispatched him on the spot, had not the king, with his usual 
presence of mind, commanded them to desist, and take the man alive, 
that they might ascertain the real authors of the conspiracy. This was 
done accordingly ; and Ferdinand, fainting with loss of blood, was care~ 
fully removed to his apartments in the royal palace. 

The report of the catastrophe spread lke wildfire through the city. 
All classes were thrown into cdéhsternation by so foul an act, which 
seemed to cast a stam on the honour and good faith of the Catalans. 
Some suspected 1t to be the work of a vindictive Moor, others of a dis- 
appointed courtier. The queen, who had swooned on first recez 
intelligence of the event, suspected the ancient caged of the Catalans, 
who had shown such determimed prea to her husband in his early 

outh. She gave instant orders to hold in readiness one of the galleys 
ying in the port, in order to transport her children from the place, as 

e feared the conspiracy might be designed to embrace other victims.* 

The populace, in the meanwhile, assembled in great numbers round 
the palace where the king lay. All feelings of hostility had long since 
given way to devoted loyalty towards a government which had uniformly 
respected the hberties of its subjects, and whose paternal sway had 
secured similar blessings to Barcelona with the rest of the empire. They 
thronged round the building, c out that the king was slain, and 
demanding that his murderers should be delivered up to them. Ferdi- 
nand, exhausted as he was, would have presented himself at the window 
of his apartment, but was prevented from making the effort by his 
physicians. It was with great difficulty that the people were at length 
satisfied that he was stall living, and that they finally consented to 
disperse, on the assurance that the assassin should be brought to 
condign punishment. 

The king’s wound, which did not gf dangerous at first, gradually 
exhibited more alarming symptoms. One of the bones was found to be 
fractured, and a part of it was removed by the surgeons. On the seventh 
day his situation was considered extremely critical. During this time 
the queen was constantly by his side, watching with him day and night, 
and administering all his medicines with her own hand. At length the 
unfavourable symptoms yielded: and his excellent constitution enabled 
him so far to recover, that in less than three weeks he was able to show 


* The great bell of Velilla, whose mrraculons tolling always announced some disaster to 
the monarchy, was heard to strike at the time of this assault on Ferdinand, being the fifth 
time since the subversion of the om by the Moors The f was on the assassi- 
nation of the mquisitor Arbues. which is established by a score of orthodox 
witnesses, as reported by Dr Diego Dormer, in his Discursos Yarios. 
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himself to the eyes of his anxious subjects, who gave themselves up to a 
delirium. of joys offermg thanksgivings and Geet oblations in the 
churches; while many a e, which had been vowed for his 
restoration to health, was performed by the good people of Barcelora, 
with naked feet, and even on their knees, among the wild sterras that 
surround the city. 

The author of the crime proved to be a peasant, about ee years of 
age, of that humble class, de remenza, as it was termed, which Ferdinand 
had been so instrumental some few years since im releasing from the 
baser and more grinding pains of servitude. The man appeared to be 
insane; alleging, in vindication of his conduct, that he was the rightful 
Pee of the crown, which he expected to obtain by Ferdinand’s 

eath. He declared himself willing, however, to give up his pe 
on condition of bemg set at hberty. The king, convinced of his aliena- 
tion of mind, would have discharged him, but the Catalans, mndignant 
at the reproach which such a crime seemed to attach to their own honour, 
and perhaps distrusting the plea of paper thought it necessary to 
expiate 1t by the blood of the offender, and condemned the unhappy 
wretch to the dreadful doom of a traitor, the prelaminary barbarities of 
the sentence, however, were remitted at the intercession of the queen.* 

In the spring of 1493, while the court was still at Barcelona, letters 
were recived from Chnstopher Columbus, announcing his return to Spain, 
and the successful achievement of his great enterprise, by the discovery 
of land beyond the western ocean. The delight and astonishment raised 
by this mtelligence were proportioned to the scepticism with which his 
project had been origimally viewed. The sovereigns were now filled with 
a natural 1mpatience to ascertam the extent and other particulars of the 
important discovery; and they transmitted instant mstructions to the 
admiral to repair to Barcelona, as soon as he should have made the pre- 

arrangements for the further prosecution of his enterprise. } 

The great navigator had succeeded, as is well known, after a voyage, 
the natural difficulties of which had been much augmented by the dis- 
trust and mutinous spirit of his followers, m descrying land on Friday, 
the 12th of October, 1492. After some months spent m exploring the 
delightful regions, now for the first time thrown open to the eyes of a 
European, he embarked in the month of January, 1493, for Spam. One 
of his vessels had previously foundered, and another had deserted him ; 
so that he was left alone to retrace his course across the Atlantic. After 
a most elas gh iinbon voyage, he was compelled to take shelter in the 
Tagus, sorely against his inclination { He experienced, however, the 
most honourable reception from the Portuguese monarch, John the 
Second, who did sani justice to the great qualities of Columbus, 


* A letter written by Isabella to her confessor, Fernando de Talavera, durmg her hus- 
band’s illness, shows the deep anxiety of her own mind, as well as that of the citizens of 
Barcelona, at his critical situation, furnishing abundant evidence, 1f 1t were needed, of her 
tenderness of heart, and the warmth of her conjugal attachment 

+ Columbus concludes a letter, addressed on his arrival at Lisbon, to the treasurer 
Sanchez, in the following glowing terms ‘‘ Let processions be made, festivals held, temples 
be filed with branches and flowers, for Chnist rejoices on earth as m heaven, seeimg the 
future redemption of souls. Let us rejoice, also, for the temporal benefit likely to result, 
not merely to Spain, but to all Christendom ” 

{ The Portuguese historian, Fama y Sousa, appears to be nettled at the prosperous issue 
of the voyage, for he testily remarks, that ‘‘the admiral entered Lisbon with a vuin- 

lorious exultation, in order to make Portugal feel, by cesta base the tokens of his 
discovery, how much she had erred m not acceding to his propositions,” 
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although he had failed to profit by them.* After a brief delay, the 
admural resumed his voyage, and crossing the bar of Saltes entered the 
harbour of Palos, about noon, on the 15th of March 1493, being exactly 
seyen months and eleven days since his departure from that port.t+ 

Great was the agitation in the httle community of Palos as they 
beheld the well-known vessel of the admiral site pay aay harbour. 
Their despon imaginations had long since consigned him to a watery 
grave; for, m addition to the | go ieeisiel tae horrors which hung over the 
voyage, they had experienced the most stormy and disastrous winter 
within the recollection of the oldest mariners. ost of them had rela- 
tives or friends on board. They thronged :mmeduately to the shore, to 
assure themselves with their own eyes of the truth of their return. 
When they beheld their faces once more, and saw them accompanied by 
the numerous evidences which they brought back of the success of the 
expedition, they burst forth m acclamations of joy and gratulation. 
They awaited the landing of Columbus, when the whole poration of 
the place accompanied him and his crew to the principal church, where 
solemn thanksgivings were offered up for their return, while every bell 
in the village sent forth a joyous peal in honour of the glorious event. 
The admiral was too desirous of presenting himself before the sovereigns, 
to protract his stay long at Palos. He took with him on his journey 
specimens of the multifarious Baroda of the newly-discovered regions. 

e was accompanied by several of the native islanders, arrayed in their 
simple barbaric costume, and decorated, as he passed through the prin- 
cipal cities, with collars, bracelets, and other ornaments of gold, rudely 
fashioned ; he exhibited also considerable quantities of the same metal 
mm. dust, or in crude masses,{ numerous vegetable exotics possessed of 
aromatic or medicinal virtue, and several kinds of quadrupeds unknown 
in Europe, and birds whose varieties of gaudy plumage gave a brilliant 


* My learned friend, Mr John Pickering, has pointed out to me a passage in a Por 
tuguese author, giving some culars of Columbus’s visit to Portugal. The passage, 
which I have not seen noticed by any writer, 1s extremely interesting, coming, as 1t does, 
from a person high in the royal confidence, and an eye-witness of what he relates —‘‘ In 
the year 1498, on the sixth day of March, arnved in Lisbon Christopher Columbus, an 
Itahan, who came from the discovery, made under the authority of the sovereigns of Castile, 
of the islands of Cipango and Antilia, from which countries he brought with him the first 
specimens of the people, as well as of the gold and other things to be found there; and he 
was entitled admiral of them The king, bemg forthwith informed of this, commanded 
him into his presence, and appeared to be annoyed and vexed, as well from the belief 
that the said discovery was made within the seas and boundanes of his seigniory of 
Guinea,—which might give rise to disputes,—as, because the said admiral, having become 
somewhat haught by his situation, and in the relation of his adventures always ex- 
ceeding the bonne of truth, made this affair, as to gold, silver, and riches, much greater 
than it was. Especially did the king accuse himself of neglhgence in having declined this 
enterprise, when Columbus first came to ask his assistance, from want of credit and con- 
fidence in it. And, notwithstanding the was importuned to kill him on the spot; 
since with his death the prosecution of the undertaking, so far as the sovereigns of Castile 
were concerned, would cease, from want of a suitable person to take charge of it, and 
notwithstanding this might be done without suspicion of the king’s beimg privy to it,— 
for, inasmuch as the admiral was overbearing and puffed up by his succeas, they might 

ye si ae : ie eins at f ae God. t oul f vbede tis baveve ranoeed 
yet the , 28 he was e greatly fearing not only for ; even show 
the sdearal’ honour and much favour, and therewith dismissed him ” 

+ Columbus sailed from 5 on Friday, discovered land on Friday, and re-entered the 
ek of Palos on Friday. ese curious coincidences should have sufficed, one might 

to dispel, especially with American mariners, the superstitious dread, still so 
prevalent, of commencing a voyage on that ominous day 

~ Among other specimens, was a lump of gold, of sufficient magnitude to be fashioned 
into a vessel for containing the host; “thus,” says Salazar de Mendoza, “‘convertang the 
first-f-uite of the new dominions to pious uses.” 
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effect to the pageant. The admiral’s pro through the country was 
everywhere impeded by the multitudes thronging forth to gaze at the 
extraordinary spectacle, and the more extraordimary man, who, in the 
emphatic language of that time, which has now lost 1ts force from its 
familiarity, first revealed the existence of a ‘‘New World.” As he 
passed. through the busy, abies city of Seville, every window, balcony, 
and housetop, which could afford a glimpse of him, is described to have 
been crowded with spectators. It was the middle of April before 
Columbus reached Barcelona. The nobility and cavaliers in attendance 
on the court, together with the authorities of the city, came to the gates 
to receive him, and escorted him to the royal presence. Ferdinand and 
Isabella were seated, with their son, Prince John, under a superb canopy 
of state, awaiting his arrival. On his approach they rose from their 
seats, and, extending their hands to him to salute, caused him to be 
seated before them. ‘These were unprecedented marks of condescension 
to a person of Columbus’s rank, in the haughty and ceremonious court of 
Castile. It was, undeed, the proudest moment in the hfe of Columbus. 
He had fully established the truth of his long-contested theory, in the 
face of ent, sophistry, sneer, scepticism, and contempt. He had 
achieved this, not by chance, but by calculation, supported through the 
most adverse circumstances by consummate conduct. The honours paid 
him, which had hitherto been reserved only for rank, or fortune, or 
mulitary success, purchased by the blood and tears of thousarids, were, 
in his case, a homage to intellectual power, successfully exerted in behalf 
of the noblest interests of humanity. 

After a brief interval, the sovereigns requested from Columbus a 
recital of his adventures. His manner was sedate and dignitied, but 
warmed by the glow of natural enthusiasm. He enumerated the several 
islands which he had visited, ee on the temperate character of 
the climate, and the capacity of the soil for every variety of agricultural 
production, ap stor Pe the samples mmported by him as evidence of 
their natural fruitfulness. He dwelt more at large on the precious 
metals to be found in these islands, which he inferred, less from the 
specimens actually obtamed, than from the uniform testimony of the 
natives to their abundance in the unexplored regions of the interior. 
Lastly, he pomted out the wide scope afforded to Christian zeal in the 
dlumination of a race of men, whose minds, far from being wedded to 
any system of idolatry, were prepared, by their extreme simplicity, for 
the reception of pure and uncorrupted doctrine. The last consideration 
touched Isabella’s heart most sensibly , and the whole audience kindled 
with various emotions by the speaker’s eloquence, filled up the perspective 
with the gorgeous colouring of their own fancies, as ambition, or avarice, 
or devotional feeling predominated in their bosoms. When Columbus 
ceased, the king and queen, together with all present, prostrated them- 
selves on their knees in grateful thanksgivings, while the solemn strains 
of the Te Deum were poured forth by the choir of the royal chapel, as in 
commemoration of some glorious victory. 

The discoveries of Columbus excited a sensation, particularly among 
men of science, n the most distant parts of Europe, strongly contrasting 
with the apathy which had preceded them. They congratulated one 
another on being reserved for an age which had witnessed the consum- 
mation of sogrand anevent. The learned Martyr, who, in his multifarious 
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correspondence, had not even deigned to notice the preparations 
for the voyage of discovery, now lavished the most unbounded pan ic 
on its results, which he contemplated with the eye of a philosopher, 
having far less reference to considerations of profit or policy, than to 
the prospect which they unfolded of enlar the boundaries of 
knowledge. Most of the scholars of the day, however, adopted the 
erroneous hypothesis of Columbus, who considered the lands he had 
discovered as bordering on the eastern shores of Asia, and lying adjacent 
to the vast and opulent regions depicted in such golden colours by 
Mandeville and the Poli. s conjecture, which was conformable to 
the admural’s opinions before under the voyage, was corroborated. 
by the apparent sumlarity between various natural productions of these 
islands and of the East. From this misapprehension, the new dominions 
soon came to be distinguished as the West Indies, an appellation by 
which they are stil recognised 1m the titles of the Spamish crown. 

Columbus, during his residence at Barcelona, continued to receive 
from the Spanish sovereigns the most honourable distinctions which royal 
‘bounty pould confer. When Ferdinand rode abroad, he was accompanied. 
‘by the admiral at his side. The courtiers, in emulation of their master, 
made frequent entertaimments, at which he was treated with the 
punctilious deference paid to a noble of the highest class.* But the 
attentions most grateful to his lofty spirit were the preparations of the 
Spanish court for prosecuting his discoveries on a scale commensurate 
with their importance. <A board was established for the direction of 
Indian affairs, consisting of a supermtendent and two subordinate 
functionanes. The first of these officers was Juan de Fonseca, arch- 
deacon of Seville, an active, ambitious prelate, subsequently raised to 
high episcopal preferment, whose shrewdness and oabeelty for business 
enabled him to maimmtain the control of the Indian department dunng 
the whole of the present reign. An office for the transaction of business 
was instituted at Seville, and a custom-house placed under its direction 
at Cadiz. This was the origin of the mumportant establishment of the 
Casa de la Contratacion de las Indias, or India House. 

The commercial regulations adopted exhibit a narrow policy in some of 
their features, for which a justification may be found 1n the spirit of the 
age, and in the practice of the Portuguese particularly, but which 
entered still more largely mto the colonial legislation of Spain under 
later princes. The new territories, far from bemg permitted free inter- 
course with foreign nations, were opencd only under strict limitations to 
Spanish subjects, and were reserved as forming, in some sort, part of the 
exclusive revenue of the crown. All persons of whatever description, 
were interdicted, under the severest penalties from trading with or even 
visiting the Indies, without licence from the constituted authorities. It 
was impossible to evade this, as a minute specification of the ships, 
cargoes, erews, with the property appertaining to each individual, was 
required to be taken at the office in Cadiz, and a corresponding registra~ 
tion in a similar office established at Hispaniola. A more sagacious 


* He was permitted to quarter the gi hag arms with his own, which consisted of a grou 

of golden islands amid azure billows, ‘To these were afterwards added five cnshore with 

the celebrated motto, well known as carved on his sepulchre (See part IL 

renee alee He erp dei Leia soon after geen chaste gap gratuity ofa 

ousand doblas of go: m the royal treasury, and t emium of 10,000 maravedis, 
to the person who firet desoried land. : i : 
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spirit was manifested in the dmple provision made of whatever could 
contribute to the support or permanent prosperity of the infant colony. 
Grain, its, the seed of numerous vegetable | ucts, which in the 
genial climate of the Indies might be valuable articles for domestic 
consu m or export, were li y furnished. Commodities of every 
description for the supply of the fleet were eee tet from duty. The 
owners of all vessels throughout the ports of Andalusia were required by 
an ordinance, somewhat arbitrary, to hold them in readiness for the 
expedition. Still further authority was given to impress both officers and 
men, xf necessary, into the service. Artisans of every sort, provided 
with the implements of their various crafts, including a great number of 
miners for exploring the subterraneous treasures of the new regions, 
were enrolled in the expedition ; in order to defray the heavy charges of 
which, the government, in addition to the regular Roaoutoed Bed recourse 
to a loan and to the sequestrated property of the exiled Jews. 

Amid their own temporal concerns, the Spanish sovereigns did not 
forget the spiritual interests of their new subjects. The Indians who 
accompanied Columbus to Barcelona had been all of them baptised, being 
offered up, in the al desc of a Castilian writer, as the first-fruits of the 
Gentiles. King Fer d and his son, Prince John, stood as sponsors 
to two of them, who were permitted to take their names. One of the 
Indians remained attached to the prince’s establishment; the residue 
were sent to Seville, whence, after suitable religious instruction, the 
were to be returned as missionaries for the propagation of the fait 
among their own countrymen. Twelve Spanish ecclesiastics were also 
destined to this service; among whom was the celebrated Las Casas, so 
conspicuous afterwards for his benevolent exertions in behalf of the 
unfortunate natives. The most explicit directions were given to the 
admiral to use every effort for the wumination of the poor heathen, 
which was set forth as the primary object of the expedition. He was 
particularly a ge ‘to abstain from all means of annoyance, and to 
treat them well and lovingly, maintaining a familiar intercourse with 
them, rendering them all the kind offices in his power, distzibuting 

resents of the merchandise and various commodities which their 
ghnesses had caused to be embarked on board the fleet for that 
purpose; and, finally, to chastise m the most exemplary manner all who 
should offer the natives the slightest molestation.” Such were the 
instructions cart eerpeapeel urged on Columbus for the regulation of his 
intercourse with the savages; and their indulgent tenor sufficiently 
attests the benevolent and rational views of Isa in religious matters, 
when not warped by any foreign influence. 

Towards the last of May, Columbus quitted Barcelona for the purpose 
of superintending and expediting the prepares for departure on his 
second yoyage. He was accompanied to the gates of the city by all the 
nobility and cavaliers of the court. Orders were issued to the different 
towns to provide him and his suite with lodgings free of expense. His 
former commission was not only confirmed in its full extent, but con- 
siderably enlarged. For the sake of dispatch, he was authorised to 
nominate to all offices, without apphcation to government; and ordinances 
and letters patent bearing the royal seal were to be issued by him, 
subscribed by himself or his deputy. He was intrusted 1m fine, with 
such unlimited jurisdiction, as showed that however tardy the eoversiene 
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may have been in granting him their confidence, they were not di 
to stint the measure of 1t when his deserts were once establshed.* 

Soon after Columbus’s return to Spain, Ferdinand and Isabella applied 
to the court of Rome to confirm them in the possession of their recent 
discoveries, and invest them with similar extent of jumsdiction with 
that formerly conferred on the kings of Portugal. It was an opinion, as 
ancient perhaps as the crusades, that the pope, as vicar of Chnst, had 
competent authority to dispose of all countries inhabited by heathen 
nations, in favour of Christian potentates. Although Ferdinand and 
Isabella do not seem to have been fully satisfied of right, yet they 
were willing to acquiesce in its assumption in the present mstance, from 
the conviction that the papal sanction would most effectually exclude the 
pretensions of all others and especially ther Portuguese rivals. In their 
application to the Holy See, they were careful to represent their own 
discoveries as in no way interfermg with the mghts formerly conceded 
by it to their neighbours. They enlarged on their services in the propa~ 
gation of the faith, which they affirmed to be a principal motive of their 
present operations. They imtimated, finally, that, although many 
competent persons decmed their application to the court of Rome, for a 
title to territories already in their possession, to be unnecessary, yet as 
pious princes, and dutiful children of the church, they were unwilling to 
proceed further without the sanction of him to whose keeping its highest 
interests were entrusted. 

The pontifical throne was at that time filled by Alexander the Sixth ; 
aman who, although degraded by unrestrained indulgence of the most 
sordid appetites, was endowed by nature with singular acuteness as well 
as energy of character. He lent a willimg ear to the application of the 
Spanish government, and made no hesitation in granting what cost him 
nothing, while 1t recognised the assumption of powers which had already 
begun to totter in the opinion of mankind. 

On the 3rd of May, 1493, he published a bull, in which, taking into 
consideration the eminent services of the Spanish monarchs 1n the cause 
of the church, especially m the subversion cf the Mahometan empire in 
Spain, and wuling to afford stall wider scope for the prosecution of their 
pious labours, he, ‘‘ out of his pure hberality, fallible knowledge, and 

lenitude of apostolic power,” confirmed them in the possession of all 
fands discovered, or hereafter to be discovered, by them 1n the western 
ocean, comprehending the same extensive rights of jurisdiction with those 
formerly conceded to the kings of Portugal. 

This bull he supported by another, dated on the following day, in 


* Conaidering the importance of Columbus’s discoveries, and the distinguished reception 
given to him at Barcelona, one mght have expected to find some notice of him in the 
records of the city. An itelligent fnend of mine, Mr George Sumner, on a visit to that 
capital, examined these records, as well as the archives of the crown of Aragon, in the 
hope of mee with some such account, but in vam. The dutana, or ‘““daybook’’ of 
Barcelona records the entrance of the Catholic sovereigns and the heir-a mt into the 
city, on the fourteenth of November, 1492, in the followimgterms ‘‘ The , queen, and 
the prince entered to-day, the city, and took up their abode in the palace of Bishop of 
U in the Calle Ancha ” Then follows a description of the shows and rejoicings which 
took place on the occasion. After this come two other entnes- ‘11498, February 4 The 
king, queen, and the prince went to Monserrat "—‘‘Feb 14 The king, queen, and the prince 
returned to Barcelona” But not a word 1s given to the discoverer of a world! And wea 
can only conjecture that the haughty Ca felt no desire to communicate an event 
Arey ei no glory on hum, and the advantages of which were jealously reserved for 
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which the pope, in order to obviate any misunderstanding with the Por- 

ese, and acting no doubt on the suggestion of the Spanish sovereigns, 
defined with greater precision the intention of his omgmal grant to the: 
latter, by bestowing on them all such lands as they should discover to: 
the west and south of an imaginary line, to be drawn from pole to pole 
at the distance of one hundred leagues to the west of the Azores and: 
Cape de Verd Islands. It seems to have escaped his Holiness, that the‘ 
Spaniards, by pursuing a western route, might 1n time reach the eastern: 
limits of countries previously granted to the Portuguese. At least this 
would appear from the import of a third bull, issued September 25th of 
the same year, which invested the sovereigns with plenary authority 
over all countries discovered by them, whether in the East, or within the 
boundaries of India, all previous concessions to the contrary notwith- 
standing. With the title derived from actual possession thus fortified by 
the highest ecclesiastical sanction, the Spaniards might have promised 
themselves an uninterrupted career of discovery, but for the jealousy of 
their rivals the Portuguese. 

The court of Lisbon viewed with secret disquietude the increasing 
maritime enterprise of its neighbours. Wiule the Portuguese were 
timidly seal ae | along the barren shores of Africa, the Spaniards had 
boldly launched into the deep, and rescued unknown realms from its 
embraces, which teemed in their fancies with treasures of imestimable 
wealth. ‘Their mortification was greatly enhanced by the reflection that 
all this might have been achieved for themselves, had they but known 
how to profit by the proposals of Columbus.* From the first moment in 
which the success of the admiral’s enterprise was established, John the 
Second, a politic and ambitious prince, had sought some pretence to 
check the career of discovery, or at least to share 1n the spoils of 1t. 

In his interview with Columbus at Lisbon, he suggested that the dis- 
coveries of the Spaniards might interfere with the rights secured to the 
Portuguese by repeated por sanction since the beginning of the present 
century, and guaranteed by the treaty with Spam in 1479. Columbus, 
without entering into the discussion, contented himself with declaring 
that he had been instructed by his own government to steer clear of all 
Portugtese settlements on the African coast, and that his course indeed 
had led him in an entirely different direction. Although John professed 
himself satisfied with the explanation, he soon after despatched an am- 
bassador to Barcelona, who, after dwelling on some irrelevant topics, 
touched, as 1t were, mcidentally on the real objcct of his mussion, the 
late voyage of discovery. He congratulated the Spanish sovereigns on 
its success , expatiated on the civilities shown by the court of Lisbon to 
Columbus on his late arrival there, and acknowledged the satisfaction 
felt by his master at the orders given to the admural to hold a western 
gourse from the Canaries, expressing a hope that the same course would 
be pursued in future, without interfering with the mghts of Portugal by 
deviation tothe south. This was the first occasion on which the existence 
of such claims had been intimated by the Portuguese. : 

In the meanwhile, Ferdinand and Isabella recerved mtelligence that 


* Padre Abarca considers “‘that the discovery of a new world, first offered to the kings 
of Po and England, was reserved by Heaven for 5 being forced in & manner on 
rioarey ir in recompense for the subjugation of the Moors, the expulsion of the 
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King John was equipping a considerable armament, in order to anticipate 
or defeat their discoveries in the west. They instantly sent one of their 
household, Don Lope de Herrera, as ambassador to Lisbon, with instruc- 
tions to make their acknowl ents to the king for his hospitable recep 
tion of Columbus, accompanied with a request that he would prohibit his 
subjects from interference with the discoveries of the Spani in the 
‘West, in the same manner as these latter had been excluded from the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa. The ambassador was furnished with 
orders of a different import, provided he should find the reports correct 
respecting the equipment and probable destination of a Portuguese 
armada. Instead of a conciliatory deportment, he was, in that case, to 
assume a tone of remonstrance, and to demand a full explanation from 
King John of his designs. The cautious prince, who had received, 
through his secret agents in Castile, intelligence of these latter instruc- 
tions, managed matters so discreetly as to give no occasion for their 
exercise. He abandoned, or at least postponed, his meditated expedition, 
in the hope of adjusting the dispute by negotiation, m which he excelled. 
In order to quiet the apprehensions :f the Spamsh court, he engaged to 
fit out no fleet from his dominions within sixty days; at the same tame 
he sent a fresh mission to Barcelona, with directions to propose an amicable 
adjustment of the conflicting clams of the two nations, by making the 
Berane of the Canaries a line of partition between them; the nght of 

covery to the north bemg reserved to the Spaniards, and that to the 
south to the Portuguese. 

While this game of diplomacy was going on, the Castilian court availed 
itself of the interval afforded by 1ts rival to oi ee preparations for the 
second. voyage of discovery ; which, through the personal activity of the 
admiral, and the facilities everywhere afforded him, were fully completed 
before the close of September. Instead of the reluctance, and indeed 
avowed disgust, which had been manifested by all classes to his former 
voyage, the ny embarrassment now arose from the difficulty of selection 
among the multitude of competitors who pressed to be enrolled in the 
present expedition. The reports and sanguine speculations of the first 
adventurers had inflamed the cupidity of many, which was still further 
heightened by the exhibition of the rich and curious products which 
Columbus had brought back with him, and by the popular belief that the 
new discoveries formed part of that gorgeous East, 


‘* whose caverns teem 
With diamond flaming, and with seeds of gold,” 


and which tradition and romance had alike invested with the supernatural 
splendours of enchantment. Many others were stimulated by the wild 
love of adventure, kindled in the long Moorish war, but which, now 
excluded from that career, sought other objects in the vast, untravelled 
regions of the New World. The complement of the fleet was origmally 
fixed at twelve hundred souls, which, through importunity or various 
pretences of the applicants, was oe swelled to fifteen hundred. 
ong these were many who enlisted without compensation, including 
seve Perens of rank, hidalgos, and members of the royal household. 
The whole squadron amounted to seventeen vessels, three of them of one 
hundred tons’ burthen each. With this gallant navy, Columbus, drop- 
ping down the Guadalquivir, took his departure from the bay of Ca 
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on the 25th of September, 1493; senting a striking contrast to the 
melancholy plight in which, but the - year previous, he sallied forth like 
some forlorn knight-errant on a desperate and chimerical enterprise. 

_No sooner had the fleet weighed anchor, than Ferdinand and Isabella 
dispatched an embassy in solemn state to advise the king of Portugal of 
it. This embassy was composed of two persons of distinguished rank, 
Don Pedro de Ayala, and Don Garci Lopez de Carbajal. Agreeably to 
their instructions, they represented to the Portuguese monarch the in- 
admissibility of his propositions respecting the boundary line of navigation; 
they argued that the grants of the Holy See, and the treaty with Spain 
in 1479, had reference merely to the actual possessions of Portugal, and 
the right of discovery by an eastern route along the coast of Africa to the 
Indies ; that these rights had been invariably respected by Spain; that 
the late voyage of Celumbns struck into a directly opposite track; and 
that the several bulls of Pope Alexander the Sixth, prescribing the line 
of partition, not from east to west, but from the north to the south pole, 
were intended to secure to the Spaniards the exclusive right of discovery 
in the western ocean. The ambassadors concluded with offering, in the 
name of their sovereigns, to refer the whole matter m dispute to the 
arbitration of the court of Rome, or of any common umpire. 

King John was deeply chagrined at learning the departure of the 
Spanish expedition. He saw that his rivals had been acting, while he 
had been amused with negotiation. He at first threw out hints of an 
immediate rupture; and endeavoured, it 1s said, to intimidate the Cas- 
tilian ambassadors, by bringing them accidentally, as 1t were, in presence 
of a splendid array of cavalry, mounted and ready for 1mmediate service. 
He vented his spleen on the embassy, by declaring that ‘‘1t was a mere 
abortion, having neither head nor feet;” alluding to the personal m- 
firmity of Ayala, who was lame, and to the light, frivolous character of 
the other envoy. ; 

These symptoms of discontent were duly notified to the Spanish 
government, who commanded the superintendent, Fonseca, to keep a 
vigilant eye on the movements of the Portuguese, and, in case any hostile 
armament should quit their ports, to be in readiness to act against 1t with 
one double its force. King John, however, was too shrewd a prince to 
be drawn into so impolitic a measure as war with a powerful adversary, 
quite as likely to baffle him in the field asin the council. Neither did 
he relish the suggestion of deciding the dispute by arbitration, smce he 
well knew that his claim rested on too unsound a basis to authorise the 
expectation of a favourable award from any impartial umpire. He had 
already failed in an application for redress to the court of Rome, which 
answered him by reference to its bulls, recently pubhshed. In this 
emergency, he came to the resolution at last, which should have been 
first adopted, of deciding the matter by a fair and open conference. It 
was not until the followmg year, however, that his discontent so far- 
subsided as to allow his acqmescence in this measure. 

At length, commissioners named by the two crowns convened at Tor- 
desillas, and, on the 7th of June, 1494, subscribed articles of agreement, 
which were ratified in the course of the same eae by the respective 
powers. In this treaty the Spaniards were secured in the exclusive right 
of navigation and discovery in the western ocean. Atthe urgent remon- 
strance of the Portuguese, however, who complained that the papal line 
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of demarcation cooped up their enterprises within too narrow limits, they 
consented that, instead of one hundred, it should be removed three hun- 
dred and seventy leagues west of the Cape de Verd islands, beyond which 
all discoveries should appertain to the Spunish nation. It was agreed 
that one or two caravels should be provided by each nation, to meet at 
the Grand Canary, and proceed due west the appomted distance, with a 
number of scientific men on board, for the purpose of accurately deter- 
mining the longitude; and, 1f any land should fall under the meridian, 
the direction of the line should be ascertained by the erection of beacons 
at suitable distances. The proposed meeting never took place. But the 
removal of the partition lme was followed by important consequences to 
aa Sore neee, who derived from it their pretensions to the noble empire 
of Brazil. 

Thus this singular misunderstanding, which menaced an open rupture 
at one time, was happily adjusted. Fortunately, the accomplishment of 
the e round the Cape of Good Hope, which occurred soon after- 
wards, led the Portuguese in an opposite qeeotion to their Spanish rivals ; 
their Brazilian possessions having too little attractions, at first, to turn 
them from the splendid path of discovery thrown open in the East. It 
was not many years, however, before the two nations, by pursuing oppo- 
site routes of circumnavigation, were brought into collision on the other 
side of the globe ; a circumstunce never contemplated, apparently, by the 
treaty of Tordesillas. Their mutual pretensions were founded, however, 
on the provisions of that treaty, which, as the reader 1s aware, was itself 
only supplementary to the original bull of demarcation of Alexander the 
Sixth.* Thus this bold stretch of papal authority, so often mdiculed as 
chimerical and absurd, was in a measure justified by the event, since it 
did, 1n fact, determine the principles on which the vast extent of unap- 
wropriated empire, 1n the eastern and western hemispheres, was ultimately 

vided between two petty states of Mmope 
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‘We have now arrived at the period when the history of Spam becomes 
incorporated with that of the other states of Europe. Before embarking 
on the wide sea of European politics, however, and bidding adieu for a 
season to the shores of Spain, 1t will be necessary, in order to complete 
the view of the internal administration of Ferdinand and Isabella, to 
show its operation on the intellectual culture of the nation. This, as it 
constitutes, when taken in its broadest sense, a principal end of all 
government, should never be altogether divorced from any history. It 


* The contested territory was the Molucca islands, which each party claimed for itself 
by virtue of the treaty of Tordesillas. After more than one congress, in which all the 
a Lamtile by the Erctun Give isnte wetaqubline ila cretaneona i Goasilentiee oF 
5 me government’s relin pretensions, in consideration 
- 850,000 ducats paid by the court of Lisbon. 
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is particularly deserving of note in the present reign, which stimulated. 
the active development of the national energies in every de ent of 
science, and which forms a leading epoch in the ornamental literature of 
the country. The present and the following chapter will embrace the 
mental progress of dhe Viiedana. not merely down to the period at which 
we have arrived, but through the whole of Isabella’s reign, in order to 
exhibit as far as possible its entire results, at a single glance, to the eye 
of the reader. 

We have beheld, in a preceding chapter, the auspicious literary 

romise afforded by the reign of Isabella’s father, John the Second, of 
file. Under the anarchical sway of his son, He the Fourth, the 
court, as we have seen, was abandoned to wiboanded: licence, and the 
whole nation sunk into a mental torpor, from which 1t was roused only 
by the tumults of civil war. In this deplorable state of things, the few 
blossoms of hterature, which had begun to open under the benign 
influence of the preceding reign, were speedily trampled under foot, and 
ereey yechae of civilisation seemed in a fair way to be effaced from 

and. 

The first years of Ferdinand and Isabella’s government were too much 
clouded by civil dissensions to afford a much more cheermg prospect. 
Ferdinand’s early education, moreover, had been greatly neglected. 
Before the age of. ten, he was called to take part 1m the Catalan wars. 
His boyhood was spent among soldiers, in camps instead of schools, and 
the wisdom which he so emmently displayed im later life was drawn far 
smore from his own resources than from books. 

Isabella was reared under more favourable auspices; at least more 
favourable to mental culture. She was allowed to pass her youth in 
retirement, and indeed oblivion, as far as the world was concerned, under 
her mother’s care, at Arevalo. In this modest seclusion, free from the 
engrossing vanities and vexations of court life, she had full leisure to 
Gadalee the habits of study and reflection to which her temper naturally 
disposed her. She was acquainted with several modern languages, 
and both wrote and discoursed mm her own with great precision and 
elegance. No great expense or solicitude, however, appears to have 
been lavished on her education. She was uninstructed im the Latin, 
which mm that day was of greater importance than at present, since 
it was not only the common medium of communication between learned 
men, and the language in which the most famuliar treatises were 
often composed, but was frequently used by well-educated foreigners 
at court, and especially employed mm diplomatic intercourse and 
negotiation. 

Isabella resolved to repair the defects of education by devoting herself 
to the acquisition of the Latin tongue, so soon as the distracting wars 
with Portugal, which attended her accession, were terminated. We 
have a letter from Pulgar, addressed to the queen soon aftcr that event, 
in which he inquires concerning her progress; intimating his surprise 
that she can find time for study amidst her multitude of engrossing 
occupations, and expressing his confidence that she will acquire the 
Latin with the same facility with which she had already mastered other 
languages. The result justified his prediction; for ‘‘in less than a 

ear,” observes another contemporary, ‘“‘her admirable genius enabled 
to obtain a good knowledge of the Latin language, so that she could 
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understand without much difficulty whatever was written or spoken 
in it.’ 


Isabella inherited the taste of her father, John the Second, for the 
collecting of books. She endowed the convent of San Juan de los Reyes 
at Toledo, at the tame of its foundation, 1477, with a library, consisting 
principally of manuscripts.t The archives of Simancas contam catalogues 
of part of two separate collections, belonging to her, whose broken 
remains have contributed to swell the magnificent library of the 
Escurial. Most of them are in manuscript; the richly coloured and 
highly decorated binding of these volumes (an art which the Spaniards 
derived from the Arabs) shows how highly they were prized, and the 
worn and battered condition of some of them proves that they were not 
kept merely for show.{ 

‘The queen manifested the most earnest solicitude for the instruction 
of her own children. Her daughters were endowed by nature with 
amiable dispositions, that seconded her maternal efforts. The most 
competent masters, native and foreign, especially from Italy, then so 
active in the revival of ancient learning, were employed in their tuition. 
This was particularly intrusted to two brothers, Antonio and Alessandro 
Geraldino, natives of that country. Both were conspicuous for their 
abilities and classical erudition ; and the latter, who survived his 
brother Antonio, was subsequently raised to high ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments § Under these masters the infantas made attamments rarely 
permitted to the sex, and acquired such familarity with the Latin 
tongue especially, as excited hvely admiration among those over whom 
they were called to preside in riper years. 

A still oa anxiety was shown in the education of her only son, 
Prince John, heir of the united Spanish monarchies. gies precaution 
was taken to train him up in a manner that mht tend to the formation 
of a character suited to his exalted station. He was placed in a class 
consisting of ten youths, selected from the sons of the principal nobility. 
Five of them were of his own age, and five of riper haa , and the 
were all brought to reside with him m the ara this means it 
was hoped to combine the advantages of public with those of private 
education ; which last, from its solitary character, necessarily excludes 
the subject of 1t from the wholesome influence exerted by bringing the 
powers into daily collision with antagonists of a simular age. 

A mimic council was also formed on the model of a couneil of state, 
composed of suitable persons of more advanced standing, whose province 


* It is sufficient evidence of her familiarity with the Latin, that the letters addressed to 
her by her confessor seem to have been written in that ge and the Castilian indiffer- 
ey exhibiting occasionally a curions patchwork in the alternate use of each in the same 
epistle 

Pi Previous to the introduction of printing, collections of books were necessarily very 
small and thinly scattered, owing to the extreme cost of manuscripts The learned Saez 
has collected some curious particulars relative to this matter The most copious library 
which he could find any account of in the middle of the fifteenth century, was owned by 
the counts of Benavente, and contained not more than one hundred and twenty volumes 
Many of these were duplicates, of Livy alone there were eight ey The cathedral 
churches in Spain rented their books every year by auction to the highest bidders, whence 
they derived a considerable revenue 

t The largest collection comprised about two hundred and one articles, or distinct works. 
§ Antonio, the eldest, died in 1488. The yomaer brother, Alessandro, 
arms in the P ese War, Was sabes cut oe oyed mn the instruction of the infantas, 
finally embraced ecclesiastical state and died bishop of St. Domingo, in 1525, 
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it was to deliberate on, and to disouss, topics connected with government 
and public policy. Over this body the prince presided, and here he was 
initiated into a practical acquaintance with the important duties which 
were to devolve on him at a future period of life. The pages in 
attendance on his person were also selected with great care from the 
cavaliers and young nobility of the court, many of whom afterwards 
filled with credit the most considerable posts in the state. The severer 
discipline of the prince was relieved by attention to more light and 
elegant accomplishments. He devoted many of his leisure hours to 
music, for which he had a fine natural taste, and in which he attained 
sufficient proficiency to perform with skill on a variety of instruments. 
In short, his education was happily designed to produce that combimation 
of mental and moral excellence which should fit him for reigning over 
his subjects with benevolence and wisdom. How well the scheme 
succeeded is abundantly attested by the commendations of contemporary 
writers, both at home and abroad, who enlarge on his fondness for 
letters, and for the ome of learned men, on his various attamments, 
and more especially his Latin scholarship, and, above all, on his dispo- 
sition, so amiable, as to give promise of the highest excellence in 
maturer hfe,—a promise, alas [most unfortunately for his own nation, 
destined never to be realised. 

Next to her family, there was no object which the ques had so much 
at heart as the improvement of the young nobility. During the troubled 
reign of her predecessor, they had abandoned themselves to frivolous 
pleasure, or to a sullen apathy, from which nothing was potent enough 
to arouse them but the voice of war. She was obliged to relinquish her 
plans of amehoration, during the all-engrossing struggle with Granada, 
when 1t would have been esteemed a reproach for a alee knight to 
have exchanged the post of danger in the field for the effeminate pursuit 
of letters. But no sooner was the war brought to a close, than Isabella 
resumed her purpose. She requested the learned Peter Martyr, who 
had come into Spain with the count of Tendilla a few years previous, to 
repair to the court, and open a school there for the instruction of the 
young nobility. In an epistle addressed by M to Cardinal Mendoza, 
dated at Granada, Apal, 1492, he alludes to the promise of a liberal 
recompense from the queen, 1f he would assist 1n reclauming the young 
cavaliers of the court from the idle and unprofitable pursuits in which, 
to her great mortification, they consumed their hours. The prejudices 
to be encountered seem to have filled him with natural distrust of his 
success ; for he remarks, ‘‘ Like their ancestors, they hold the pursuit of 
letters in ght estimation, considermg them an obstacle to success in the 

rofession of arms, which alone they esteem worthy of honour.” He 

owever expresses his confidence that the generous nature of the 
Spamards will make it easy to infuse into them a more hberal taste ; 
and, mn a subsequent letter, he enlarges on ‘‘the good effects hkely to 
result from the literary ambition exhibited by the hem apparent, on 
whom the eyes of the nation were naturally turned.” : 

Martyr, im obedience to the royal summons, imstantly repaired to 
court, and, in the month of September following, we have a letter 
dated from Saragossa, in which he thus speaks of his success. ‘‘ My 
house, all day long, swarms with noble youths, who, reclaimed from 


ignoble pursuits to those of letters, are now convinced that these. so 
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far from being a hindrance, are rather a help in the profession of 
arms. J earnestly inculoate on them, that consummate excellence in 
any department, whether of war or peace, is unattainable without 
science. It has pleased our royal mistress, the pattern of every exalted. 
virtue, that her own near kinsman, the duke of Guimaraens, as well 
as the young duke of Villahermosa, the king’s nephew, should remain 

er my roof during the whole day; an example which has been 
imitated by the principal cavaliers of the court, who, after attending 
my lectures 1m company with their private tutors, retire at evening to 
review them with these latter in their own quarters.” 

Another Italian scholar, often cited as authority in the preceding 
portion of this work, Lucio Marineo Siculo, co-operated with Martyr mn 
the introduction of a more hberal scholarship among the Castilan 
nobles. He was born at Bedino in Sicily, and, after completing his 
studies at Rome under the celebrated Pomponio Leto, opened a school 
in his native island, where he continued to teach for five years. He 
was then induced to visit Spain, in 1486, with the admiral Henriquez, 
and soon took his place among the professors of Salamanca, where he 
filled the chairs of poetry and grammar with great applause for twelve 
years. He was subsequently transferred to the court, which he helped 
to rllumine by his exposition of the ancient classics, particularly the 
Latin. Under the auspices of these and other emiment scholars, both 
native and foreign, the young nobility of Castile shook off the indolence 
in which they had so long rusted, and applied with generous ardour to 
the cultivation of science ; so that in the language of a contemporary, 
*‘ while 1t was 2 most rare occurrence to meet with a person of 1lus- 
trious birth, before the present reign, who had even studied Latin in 
his youth, there were now to be seen numbers every day who sought 
4o shed the lustre of letters over the martial glory inherited from their 
ancestors.” 

The extent of this generous emulation may be gathered from the 
zuee correspondence both of Martyr and Marineo with their disciples, 
including the most considerable persons of the Castilian court it may 
be stall further inferred from the numerous dedications to these persons 
of contemporary publications, attesting their munificent patronage of 
literary enterprise; and, still more unequivocally, from the zeal with 
which many of the highest rank entered on such severe literary labour 
as few, from the mere love of letters, are found willing to encounter. 
Don Gutierre de Toledo, son of the duke of Alva, and a cousin of the 
king, taught im the university of Salamanca. At the same place, Don 
Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, son of the count of Haro, who subsequently 
succecded his father in the heredi dignity of grand constable of 
Castile, read lectures on Pliny and Ovid. Don Alfonso de Manrique, 
son of the count of Paredes, was professor of Greek in the universi 
of Alcalé. All ages seemed to catch the generous enthusiasm; an 
the marquis of Denia, although turned of sixty, made amends for the 
sins of his youth, by learning the elements of the Latin tongue at this 
late period. In short, as Giovio remarks in his eulogium on Lebrija, 
*‘ No Spaniard was accounted noble who held science in indifference.”’ 
From a very early period, a ani stamp was impressed on the poetic 
literature of Spain. A similar character was now imparted to its 
erudition - and men of the most illustrious birth seemed eager to lead 
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the way in the difficult career of science, which was thrown open to 
the nation. 

In this brillnant exhibition, those of the other sex must not be omitted 
who contributed by their intellectual endowments to the genera! illum1- 
nation of the period. Among them, the writers of that day lavish their 
panegyrics on the marchioness of Monteagudo, and Doiia Maria Pacheco, 
of the ancient house of Mendoza, sisters of the historian, Don Diego 
Hurtado,* and daughters of the accomplished count of Tendilla, who, 
while ambassador at Rome, induced Martyr to Visit Spain, and who was 
grandson of the famous marquis of Santillana, and nephew of the 

and cardinal. This illustrious family, rendered yet more ilustrious 
ve its merits than its birth 1s worthy of specification, as affording 

together the most remarkable combination of ltcrary talent m the 
enlightened court of Castile. The queen’s instructor in the Latin 
language was a lady named Dofia Beatriz de Galindo, called, from her 
pecuhar attainments, la Latuna. Another lady, Dofia Lucia de Medrano, 
publicly lectured on the Latin classics in the university of Salamanca. 
And another, Dofia Francisca de Lebriya, daughter of the historian of 
that name, filled the chair of rhetoric with applause at Alcala. But 
our limits will not allow a further enumeration of names, which should 
never be permitted to sink into oblivion, were it only for the rare 
scholarship, peculiarly rare in the female sex, which they displayed in 
an age comparatively unenlightened. Female education in that day 
embraced a wider compass of erudition, m reference to the ancient 
languages, than is common at present, a circumstance attributable, 
probably, to the poverty of modern hitcrature at that time, and the new 
and general appetite excited by the revival of classical learning in Ituly. 
T am not aware, however, that it was usual for learned ladics, in any 
other country than Spain, to take part m the public exercises of the 
asium, and deliver lectures from the chairs of the universitics. 
his peculiarity, which may be referred in part to the queen’s influence, 
who encouraged the love of study by her own example, as well as by 
personal attendance on the academic examinations, may have been also 
suggested by a similar usage, already noticed among the Spamsh 
Arabs.+ 

While the study of the ancient tongues came thus into fashion with 
persons of both sexes, and of the highest rank, 1t was widely and most 
thoroughly cultivated by professed scholars. Men of letters, some of 
whom have been already noticed, were invited into Spain from Italy, 
the theatre at that tame on which, from obvious local advantages, 
classical discovery was pursued with greatest ardour and success. To 
this country 1 was anal also for Spanish students to repair, in order 
to complete their discipline in classical literature, se peas the Greek, 
as first taught on sound principles of criticism by the learned exiles from 
Constantinople. The most remarkable of the Spamsh scholars who 
made this hterary pilgrimage to Italy, was Antonio de Lebrija, or 
Nebrissensis, as he is more frequently called from his Latm name. 
After ten years passed at Bologna and other seminaries of repute, with 
particular attention to their interior discipline, he returned, in 1473, 


* His poetry, and his celebrated pzcaresco novel, ‘‘Lazarillo de Tormes,” have made an 
epoch in the ornamental hterature of Spam. 
¢ See Part I Chap VIIL, of this History. 
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to his native land, richly laden with the stores of various erudition. 
He was invited to fill the Latin chair at Seville, whence he was 
successively transferred to Salamanca, and Alcal4, both of which places 
he long continued to enlighten by his oral instruction and publications, 
The earlest of these was his ** Introducciones Latinas,” the third edition 
of which was printed in 1485, being four years only from the date of 
the first; a remarkable evidence of the A soit taste for classical 
learning. A translation in the vernacular, accompanied the last 
edition, arranged, at the queen’s suggestion, in columns parallel with 
those of the original text; a form which, since become common, was 
then a novelty. The publication of his Castilian grammar, ‘‘ Gram- 
matica Castillana,” followed in 1492; a treatise designed particularly 
for the instruction of the ladies of the court. The other productions of 
this indefatigable scholar embrace a large circle of topics, independently 
of his various treatises on philology and criticism. Some were 
translated into French and Italian, and their republication has been 
continued to the last century. No man of his own, or of later times, 
contributed more essentially than Lebriya to the introduction of a pure 
and healthful erudition mto Spam. It is not too much to say, that 
there was scarcely an eminent Spanish scholar in the begmning of the 
sixteenth century, who had not formed himself on the imstructions of 
this master. 

Another name worthy of commemoration is that of Arias Barbosa, 
a learned Portuguese, who, after Soe some years, like Lebrija, in 
the schools of Italy, where he studied the ancient tongues under the 
guidance of Poltiano, was induced to establish his residence in Spain. 
In 1489, we find him at Salamanca, where he continued for twenty, 
or, according to some accounts, forty years, teaching in the departments 
of Greek and rhetoric. At the close of that period he returned to 
Portugal, where he superintended the education of some of the members 
of the royal family, and survived to a good old age. Barbosa was 
esteemed inferior to Lebrija in extent of various erudition, but to have 
surpassed him in an accurate knowledge of the Greek, and poetical 
criticism. In the former, mdeed, he seems to have obtained a greater 
repute than any Spanish scholar of the tame. He composed some 
ealuahls works, ce ape | on ancient prosody. The unwearied assiduity 
and complete success of his academic labours have secured to him a 
high reputation among the restorers of ancient learning, and espesially 
that of. reviving a livelier relish for the study of the Greek, by con- 
ducting it on principles of pure criticism, m the same manner ag 
Lebrija did with the Latin, 

The scope of the present work precludes the possibility of a copious 
enumeration of the pioneers of ancient learning, to whom Spain owes so 
large a debt of gratitude.* The Castilian scholars of the close of the 


* Among these are particularly deserving of attention the brothers John and Francis 
Vergara, professors at Alcalé, the latter of whom was esteemed one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of the age Nuiiez de Guz of the ancient house of that name, 

rofessor for many years at Salamanca and Alcald, and the author of the Latin version 
m the famous Polyglot of Oardinal Kimenes , he left behind him numerous works, 
especially commentames on the classics Olvario, whese curious erudition was abun- 
dantly exhibited in his illustrations of Cicero and other Latin authors and lastly, 
Vives, whose fame rather belongs to Europe than his own country, who, when only 
twenty-six years old, drew from mus the encomium, that ‘‘ there was scarcely any 
one of the age whom he could venture to compare with him in philosophy, eloquence 
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fifteenth, and the beginning of the sixteenth century, may take rank 
with their illustrious contemporaries of Italy. They could not indeed 
achieve such brilliant results in the discovery of the remains of antiquity, 
for such remains had been long scattered and lost amid the centuries of 
exile and disastrous warfare consequent on the Saracen invasion. But 
they were unwearied in their illustrations, both oral and written, of the 
ancient authors; and their numerous commentaries, translations, dic- 
tionaries, grammars, and various works of criticism, many of which, 
though now obselete, passed into repeated editions in their own day, 
bear ample testimony to the generous zeal with which they conspired to 
raise their contemporaries to a proper level for contemplating the works 
of the great masters of antiquity; and well entitled them to the hgh 
eulogium of Erasmus, that ‘liberal studies were brought, in the course 
of a few years, in Spain to so flourishing a condition, as might not only 
excite the admiration, but serve as a model to the most cultivated 
nations of Europe.”’ 

The Spanish universities were the theatre on which this classical 
erudition was more especially displayed. Previous to Isabella’s reign, 
there were but few schools in the falc , not one indeed of any note, 
except in Salamanca; and this did not escape the bhght which fell on 
every generous study. But, under the cheering patronage of the present 
government they were soon filled, and widely multiplied. Academies of 
repute were to be found 2m Seville, Toledo, Salamanca, Granada, and 
Alcal&; and learned teachers were drawn from abroad by the most 
hberal emoluments. At the head of these establishments stood ‘the 
illustrious city of Salamanca,” as Marineo fondly terms it, ‘mother of 
all liberal arts and virtues, alike renowed for noble cavalers and learned 
men.” Such was its reputation that foreigners as well as natives were 
attracted to its schools, and at one time, according to the authority of 
the same professor, seven thousand students were assembled within rts 
walls. A letter of Peter Martyr, to his patron the count of Tendilla, 
gives a whimsical picture of the literary enthusiasm of this place. The 
throng was so great to.hear his introductory lecture on one of the 
Satares of Juvenal, that every avenue to the hall was blockaded, and 
the professor was borne in on the shoulders of the students. Professor- 
ships m every department of science then studied, as well as of polite 
letters, were established at the university, the ‘‘new Athens,” as Ma 
somewhere stylesit. Before the close of Isabella’s reign, however, its 
glories were rivalled, if not eclipsed, by those of Alcal4, which com- 
bined higher advantages for ecclesiastical with civil education, and 
which, under the splendid patronage of Cardinal Ximenes, executed 
the famous Polygiot version of the Scriptures, the most stupendous 
literary enterprise of that age.* 

This active cultivation was not confined to the dead languages, but 


* and lrberal learning "But the most unequivocal testimony to the deep and various 
scholarship of the period is afforded by that stupendous literary work of Cardinal 
Ximenes, the Polyglot Bible, whose versions in the Greek, Latin, and Oriental tongues 
‘were collated, with a single exception, by Spanish scholars 

* It appears that the practice of scraping with the feet as an expression of disappro- 
bation, familiar in our universities, is of venerable antiquity , for Martyr mentions, that 
he was saluted with 1t before finishing his discourse by one or two idle youths, dissatisfied 
with ts length. The lecturer, however, seems to have given general satisfaction, for he 
"Was eSCO back in triumph to his lod , to use his own language, ‘‘ lke a victor in 
the Olympic games,” after the conclusion of the exercize. 
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spread more or less over every department of knowledge. Theological 
science, in particular, received a large share of attention. It had always 
formed a principal object of academic instruction, though suffered to 
languish under the universal corruption of the Eeescuing reign. It was 
so common for the clergy to be ignorant of the most elementary know- 
ledge, that the council of Aranda found it necessary to pass an 
ordinance, the year before Isabella’s accession, that no person should be 
admitted to orders who was ignorant of Latin. The queen took the 
most effectual means for correcting this abuse, by raising only com~ 
petent persons to ecclesiastical dignities. The Inghest stations in the 
church were reserved for those who combined the highest intellectual 
endowments with unblemished piety. Cardinal Mendoza, whose acute 
and comprehensive mind ee with interest into every scheme for the 

romotion of science, was archbishop of Toledo; Talavera, whose 

ospitable mansion was itself an academy for men of letters, and whose 
princely revenues were hberally dispensed for their support, was raised 
to the see of Granada; and enes, whose splendid hterary projects 
will require more particular notice hereafter, succeeded Mendoza m 
primacy of Spam. Under the eee of these enlightened patrons, 
theological studies were pursued with ardour, the Scriptures copiously 
illustrated, and sacred eloquence cultivated with success. 

A similar impulse was felt mm the other walks of science. Jurispru- 
dence assumed a new aspect, under the learned labours of Montalvo. 
The mathematics formed a principal branch of education, and were 
successfully applied to astronomy and geography. Valuable treatises 
were produced on medicine, and on the more familiar practical arts, as 
husbandry, for example. MHustory, which since the time of Alfonso the 
Tenth, had been held in higher honour and more widely cultivated in 
Castile than in any other European state, began to lay aside the garb of 
chronicle, and to be studied on more scientific principles. Charters and 
diplomas were consulted, manuscripts collated, coms and lapidary 
inscriptions deciphered, and collections made of these materials, the true 
basis of authentic history; and an office of public archives, like that 
now existing at Simancas, was established at Burgos, and placed under 
the care of Alonso de Mota, as keeper, with a liberal salary.* 

Nothing could have been more opportune for the enlightened purposes 
of Isabella, than the introduction of the art of printing mto Spam, at 
the commencement, indeed 1n the very first year, of her reign. e saw, 
from the first moment, all the advantages which 1t promised for 
and perpetuating the discoveries of science. She encouraged its esta- 
blishment by large privileges to those who exercised 1t, whether natives 
or foreigners, and by causing many of the works composed by her subjects 
to be printed at her own charge. 

Among the earlier printers we frequently find the names of Germans ; 
a people who, to the original merits of the discovery, may justly add 
that of its propagation among every nation of Europe. e meet witht 
a pragmaticd, or royal ordinance, dated in 1477, exempting a German, 
named Theodoric, from taxation, on the ground of being ‘‘one of the 
principal persons in the discovery and practice of the art of printing 


* This collection, with the ill luck which has toe often befallen such repositories in 
Spain, was burnt in the war of the Communities, m the time of Charles V. 
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books, which he had brought with him into Spain at t risk and 
expense, with the design of ennobling the libraries of the kingdom.” 
Monopolies for printing and selling books for a limited period, answering 
to the modern Sopra he were granted to certain persons, in considera- 
tion of their domg so at a reasonable rate. It seems to have been usual 
for the printers to be also the publishers and vendors of books. These 
exclusive privileges, however, do not appear to have been carried toa 
mischievous extent. Foreign books, of every description, by a law of 
1480, were allowed to be imported into the kingdom free of all duty 
whatever; an enlightened provision, which might furnish a useful 
hint to legislators of the nineteenth century. 

The first press appears to have been erected at Valencia in 1474; 
although the glory of precedence is stoutly contested by several places, 
and especially by Barcelona. The first work printed was a collection of 
songs, composed for a poetical contest in honour of the Virgin, for the 
most part in the Limousin or Valencian dialect. In the following year 
the first ancient classic, bemg the works of Sallust, was printed ; and in 
1478 there appeared from the same press a translation of the Scriptures, in 
the Limousin, by Father Boniface Ferrer, brother of the famous Dom- 
nican, St. Vincent Ferrer. Through the liberal patronage of the govern- 
ment, the art was widely diffused; and, before the end of the fifteenth 
century, presses were established and im active operation in the principal 
cities of the united kingdom, in Toledo, Seville, Ciudad Real, Granada, 
Valladolid, Burgos, Salamanca, Zamora, Saragossa, Valencia, Barcelona, 
baa aera Lerida, Murcia, Tolosa, Tarragona, Alcal4 de Henares, and 

adrid. 

It 1s painful to notice amidst the judicious provisions for the 
paar Saar of science, one so entirely repugnant to their spirt as 
the establishment of the censorship. By an ordinance, dated at Toledo, 
July 8th, 1502, 1t was decreed that, ‘‘as many of the books sold in the 
kingdom were defective, or false, or apocryphal, or pregnant with vain 
and superstitious novelties, 1t was therefore ordered that no book should 
hereafter be printed without special licence from the king, or some person 
regularly commissioned by him for the purpose.” The names of the com- 
missioners then follow, consisting mostly of ecclesiastics, archbishops 
and bishops, with authority respectively over their several dioceses. 
This authority was devolved in later times, under Charles the Fifth 
and his successors, on the Council of the Supreme, over which the 
inquisitor-general presided ex officio. The 1mmediate agents employed 
in the examation were also drawn from the Inquisition, who exercised 
this important trust, as1s well known, 1n a manner most fatal to the 
interests of letters and humanity. Thus a provision, destined in its 
origin for the advancement of science, by parang it from the crudities 
sad corruptions which naturally infect 1t in a primitive age, contributed 
more effectually to 1ts discouragement than any other which could have 
been devised, by nterdicting the freedom of expression, so indispensable 
to freedom of inquiry. 

While endeavouring to do justice to the progress of civilisation in this 
reign, I should regret to present to the reader an over-coloured picture 
of its results. Indeed, less emphasis should be laid on any actual 
results than on the spirit of mmprovement which they imply in the 
nation, and the liberal dispositions of the government. The fifteenth 
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century was distinguished by a zeal for research and laborious acquisi- 
tion, especially in ancient literature, throughout Europe, which showed 
iteelf in Italy in the beginning of the age, and in Spain and some other 
countries towards the close. It was natural that men should explore 
the long buried treasures descended from their ancestors before venturing 
eon anything of their own creation. Their efforts were eminently suc- 
cessful; and, by opening an acquaintance with the :mmortal auctions 
of ancient literature, they laid the best foundation for the cultivation of 
the modern. 

In the sciences, their success was more equivocal. A blind reverence 
for authority ; a habit of speculation, mmstead of experiment, so perni- 
cious in physics; in short, an ignorance of the true pemninles of 
philosophy, often led the scholars of that day in a wrong direction. 

ven when they took a mght one, their attainments, under all these 
impediments, were necessarily so small as to be scarcely perceptible, 
when viewed from the brilhant beights to which science has arrived in 
ourownage. Unfortunately for Spain, its subsequent advancement has 
been so retarded, that a comparison of the fifteenth century with those 
which succeeded it 1s by no means so humiliating to the former as in 
some other countries of Europe; and it 1s certain that, in general 
intellectual fermentation, no period has surpassed, if it can be said to 
have rivalled, the age of Isabella. 


CHAPTER XX. 


CASTILIAN LITERATURE—ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY—LYRICAL POETRY—THE DRAMA. 


This Reign an Epoch in Polite Letters—-Romances of Chivalry—Ballads or Romances— 
Moorish Minstrelsy—‘* Cancionero Ger eral”—Its Literary Value—Rise of the Spanish 
Drama—Criticism on ‘‘ Celestina ”—Encina—Naharro—Low Condition of the Stage— 
National Spint of the Literature of this Epoch, 


ORNAMENTAL or polite literature, which, emanating from the taste 
and sensibility of a nation, readily exhibits 1ts various fluctuations of 
fashion and feeling, was stamped in Spain with the distinguishing 
characteristics of this revolutionary age. The Provengale, which 
reached such high perfection m Catalonia, and subsequently in Aragon, 
as noticed in an introductory chapter,* expired with the union of this 
monarchy with Castile, and the dialect ceased to be applied to literary 
purposes altogether, after the Castilian became the language of the 
court in the united kingdoms. The poetry of Castile, which thronglion: 
the present reign continued to breathe the same patriotic spirit, and to 
exhibit the same national peculiarities that had distinguished it from 
the time of the Cid, submitted soon after Ferdimand’s death to the 
influence of the more polished Tuscan, and henceforth, losing somewhat 
of 1ts distinctive physiognomy, assumed many of the prevalent features 
of contmental lterature. Thus the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
becomes an epoch as memorable in literary as m civil history. 

The most copious vein of fancy, 1n that day, was turned in the direction 


* Bee the conclusion of the Introduction, sec 2, of this History 
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of the prose romance of chivalry ; now seldom disturbed, even in its 
own country, except by the antiquary. The ciroumstances of the age 
naturally led to its uction. The romantic Moorish wars, teeming 
with adventurous exploit and pic ue incident, carried on with the 
natural enemies of the Christian ‘knight and opening moreover all the 
legendary stores of oriental fable,—the stirring adventures by sea as 
well as land,—above all, the discovery of a world beyond the waters, 
whose unknown regions gave full scope to the play of the imagination, 
all contributed to stimulate the appetite for the incredible chimeras, the 
magnanime menzogne, of chivalry. The publication of ‘* Amadis de 
Gaula” gave a decided impulse to this gs espe feeling. This romance, 
which seems now well ascertained to be the production of a Portuguese 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century, was first printed in a 
Spanish version, probably not far from 1490. Its editor, Garo: Ordonez 
de Montalvo, states, in his prologue, that ‘“‘he corrected 1¢ from the 
ancient originals, pruning it of all superfluous phrases, and substituting 
others of a more polished and elegant style.”” How far its character 
was benefited by this work of purification may be doubted, although 
it 1s probable it did not suffer so much by such a process as it would have 
done 1n a later and more cultivated period. The simple beauties of this 
fine old romance, 1ts bustling incidents, relieved by the delicate play of 
oriental machinery, its general truth of sachet above all, the 
knightly character of the hero, who graced the prowess of chiv 
with a courtesy, modesty, and fidelity unrivalled in the creations of 
romance, soon recommended 1t to popular favour and imitation. A con- 
tinuation, bearing the title of ‘‘ Las Sergas de Esplandian,” was given 
to the world by Montalvo himself, and grafted on the original stock, as 
the fifth book of the Amadis, before 1510. A sixth, contamuing the 
adventures of his nephew, was printed at Salamanca in the course of the 
last-mentioned year, and thus the idle writers of the day continued to 
propagate dulness through a series of heavy tomes, amounting in all to 
four and twenty books, until the much abused public would no longer 
suffer the name of Amadis to cloak the manifold sms of his postenty. 
Other knights-errant were sent roving about the world at the same time, 
whose exploits would fill a hbrary; but fortunately they have been 

rmitted to pass into oblivion, from which a few of their names only 

ave been rescued by the caustic criticism of the curate in Don Quixote ; 
who, 1t will be remembered, after declaring that the virtues of the parent 
shall not avail his posterity, condemns them and their companions, with 
one or two exceptions only, to the fatal funeral pile. 

These romances of chivalry must have undoubtedly contributed to 
nourish those exaggerated sentiments which from a very early period 
entered into the Spanish character. Their evil influence, im a litera 
view, resulted less from their improbabilities of situation, which they 

ssessed 2 common with the mimitable Italian epics, than from the 
alse pictures which they presented of human character, famuliarising 
the eye of the reader with such models as debauched the taste, and. 
rendered him incapable of relishing the chaste and sober productions of 
art. It 1s remarkable that the chivalrous romance, which was so copiously 
cultivated through the greater part of the sixteenth century, should not 
have assumed the poetic form, asin Italy, and indeed among our Norman 
ancestors ; and that, in 1ts prose dress, no name of note appears to raise 

u 2 
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it to a high degree of literary merit. Per such a result might have 
been achieved, but for the sublime parody of Cervantes, which cut short 
the whole race of knights-errant, and, by the fine irony which it threw 
around the mock heroes of chivalry, extinguished them for ever. 

The most popular poetry of this period, that springing from the body 
of the people, and most intimately addressed to it, is the ballads, or 
romances, as they are termed in Spain. These indeed were familiar to 
the Peninsula as far back as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; but 
in the present reign they received a fresh impulse from the war with 
G and composed under the name of the Moorish ballads, what 
mey Peete be regarded without too high praise, as the most exquisite 
po minstrelsy of any age or country. 

e humble narrative lyrics making up the mass of ballad poetry, 
and forming the natural expression of a simple state of society, would 
seem. to be most abundant in nations endowed with keen sensibilities, 
and placed in situations of excitement and powerful interest fitted to 
develope them. The hght and lively French have little to boast of in 
this way. The Italians, with a deeper poetic feeling, were too early 
absorbed in the gross busimess-habits of trade, and their hterature 
received too high a direction from its master spirits at its very com- 
mencement, to allow any considerable deviation in this track. The 
countries where it has most thriven are probably Great Britain and 
Spam. The English and the Scotch, whose constitutionally pensive and 
even melancholy ictar iaripee has been deepened by the sober complexion 
of the climate, were led to the cultivation of this poetry still further b 
the stirring scenes of feudal warfare in which they were engaged, 
especially along the borders. The Spamards, to similar sources of 
excitement, added that of high religious feeling im their struggles with 
the Saracens, which gave a somewhat loftier character to their effusions. 
Fortunately for them, their early annals gave birth, in the Cid, to a hero 
whose personal renown was identified with that of his country, round 
‘whose name might be concentrated all the scattered lights of song, thus 
enabling the nation to build up its poetry on the proudest historic 
recollections. The feats of many other heroes, fabulous as well as real, 
were permitted to swell the stream of traditionary verse; and thus a 
body of poetical annals, springing up as it were from the depths of the 
people, was bequeathed from sire to son, contmbuting bean more 
powerfully than any real history could have done, to infuse a common 
principle of patriotism into the scattered members of the nation. 

There is considerable resemblance between the early Spanish ballad 
and the British. The latter affords more situations of pathos and deep 
tenderness, particularly those of suffering, uncomplaining love, a 
favourite theme with old English poets of every description. We do 
not find, either, m the ballads of the Peninsula, the wild, romantic 
adventures of the roving outlaw, of the Robin Hood genus, which enters 
80 largely into Enghsh minstrelsy. The former are in general of a more 
sustained and chivalrous character, less gloomy, and although fierce not 
so ferocious, nor so decidedly tragical in their aspect, as the latter. The 
ballads of the Cid, however, have many points m common with the 
border poetry; the same free and cordial manner, the same love of 
military exploit, relieved by a certain tone of generous gallantry, and 
eosompanied by a strong expression of national feeling. 
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The resemblance between the minstrelsy of the two countries vanishes, 
however, as we approach the Moorish ballads. The Moorish wars had 
always afforded abundant themes of interest for the Castilian muse ; but 
it was not till the fall of the capital that the very fountains of song were 
broken up, and those beautiful ballads were produced, which seemed 
like the echoes of departed glory lingering round the ruins of Granada. 
Incompetent as these pieces may be as historical records, they are 
doubtless sufficiently true to manners.* They present a most remarkable 
combination, of not merely the exterior form, but the noble spirit of 
European chivalry, with the gorgeousness and effeminate luxury of the 
East. They are brief, seizing single situations of the highest poetic 
interest, and striking the eye of the reader with a brillancy of execution, 
80 artless in appearance withal as to seem rather the effect of accident 
than study. e are ilaget Wabra to the Bay seat of Moorish power, and 
witness the animating bustle, 1ts pomp and its revelry, prolonged to the 
last hour of its existence. The bull-fight of the Vivarrambla, the 
pein tilt of reeds, the amorous knights with their quaint significant 

evices, the dark Zegris, or Gomeres, and the royal, self-devoted 
Abencerrages, the Moorish maiden radiant at the tourney, the moonhght 
serenade, the stolen interview, where the lover gives vent to all the 
intoxication of passion in the burning language of Arabian metaphor 
and hyperbole,—these and a thousand similar scenes, are brought before 
the eye, by a succession of rapid and animated touches, hke the hghts 
and shadows of a landscape. The lght trochaic structure of the 
redondilla,+ as the Spanish ballad measure 1s called, rolling on its 
graceful negligent asonante,t whose continued repetition seems by its 
monotonous melody to prolong the note of feelimg originally struck, 1s 
admirably suited by its flexibility to the most varied and opposite expres- 
sion; a circumstance which has recommended it as the or measure 
of dramatic dialogue. 

Nothing can be more agreeable than the general effect of the Moorish 
ballads, which combine the elegance of a riper period of literature, with 
the natural sweetness and simplicity, savouring sometimes even of the 
rudeness, of a primitive age. Their merits have raised them to a sort 
of classical digmity in. Spain, and have led to their cultivation by a 
higher order of writers, and down to a far later period, than in any 
other country in Europe. The most successful specumens of this imita- 
tion may be rag, ey to the early part of the seventeenth century ; but 
the age was too late to enable the artist, with all his skill, to seize the 
true colouring of the antique. It 1s 1mpossible, at this period, to 


* I have already noticed the insufficiency of the romances to authenticate history My 
conclusions have been confirmed by Mr Irving (whose researches have led him intoa 
similar direction), in his ‘‘ Alhambra,” published nearly a year after the above note was 
written 
+ The redondilla may be considered as the basis of Spanish versification Its of great 
antiquity , and compositions in 1t are still extant, as old as the time of the infante Don 
Manuel, at the close of the thirteenth century The redondilla admits of — variety ° 
but in the romances it 18 most frequently found to consist of eight syllables , the last 
foot, and some or all of the preceding, as the case may be, bemg trochees 

t The asonante is a rhyme made by uniformity of the vowels, without reference to the 
consonants , the regular rhyme, which obtains in other Europcan literatures, is distin- 
guished m Spain by tho term consonante Thus the four tollowing words, taken at 
random from a Spanish ballad, are consecutive asonantis, regozyjo, pellrco, luzulo, avarillo 
In this example, tho two last syllables have the assonance, although this 1s not invari 
able, it sometimes falling on the antepenultzma and the final syllable. 
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ascertain the wathors of these vemerable lyrics, nor oan the exact time of 
their production be now determined; although, as their subjects aro 
chiefly taken from the last days of the Spanish Arabian empire, the 
of them was phage terior, and, as they were printed in 
ns at the beginning of the sixteenth century, could not have 
been long posterior to the capture of Granada. How far they may be 
referred to the conquered Moors, is uncertain. Many of these wrote 
and spoke the Castilian with elegance, and there is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that they should seek some solace under present evils 
in the splendid visions of the past. The bulk of this poetry, however, 
was in all probability the creation of the Spaniards themselves, naturally 
attracted by the picturesque circumstances in the character and condi- 
tion of the conquered nation to invest them with poetic interest. 

The Moorish romances fortunately appeared after the introduction of 
printing into the Peninsula, so that they were secured a permanent 
existence, instead of perishing with the breath that made them, like so 
many of their predecessors. ‘This misfortune, which attaches to so much 
ef popular poetry in all nations, is not imputable to any insensibility mn 
the Spaniards to the excellence of their own. Men of more erudition 
than taste may have held them hght, in comparison with more osten- 
tatious and learned productions. This fate has befallen them in other 
countries than Spam. But persons of finer poetic feeling, and more 

ed spirit of criticism, have estimated them as a most essential and 
characteristic portion of Castilian hterature. Such was the judgment 
of the great Lope de Vega, who, after expatiating on the extraordinary 
compass and sweetness of the romance, and its adaptation to the highest 
subjects, commends it as worthy of all estimation for its pecuhar 
national character. The modern Spanish writers have adopted a similar 
tone of criticism, insisting on its study as essential to a correct appre- 
ciation and comprehension of the genius of the language. 

The Castilian ballads were first printed in the “‘ Cancionero General” 
of Fernando del Castillo, in 1511. They were first incorporated into a 
separate work, by Sepulveda, under the name of ‘‘ Romances sacados de 
Historias Antiguas,’”’ printed at Antwerp in 1551. Since that period, 
they have passed into repeated editions at home -and abroad, especially 
in , where they have been illustrated by able critics. Igno- 
ranee of their authors, and of the era of their production, has prevented 
any attempt at exact chronological arrangement; a circumstance ren- 
dered, moreover, nearly impossible, by the perpetual modification which 
the original style of the more ancient ballads has experienced in their 
transition through successive generations; so that, with one or two 
exceptions, no earlier date sho pope be assigned to the oldest of 

, in their present form, than the fifteenth century. Another system 
of classification has been adopted, of distributing them according to 
their subjects; and independent collections also of the separate depart- 
ments, as ballads of the Cid, of the twelve Peers, the Monsco ballads, and 
the like, have been repeatedly published both at home and abroad. 

The higher, and educated classes of the nation, were not insensible to 
the poetic spirit which drew forth such excellent minstrelsy from the 
body of the le. Indeed, Castilian poetry bore the same patrician 
stamp through the whole of the t reign, which had been 1m 
on if in its infancy. Fortunately the new art of printing was employed 
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here, as in the case of the romances, to arrest those fugitive sallies of 
imagination, which in other countries were permitted, from want of this 
care, to pass into oblivion ; and cancioneros, or collections of lyrics, were 
ublished, embodying the productions of this reign and that of John the 
ryan thus bringing under one view the poetic culture of the fifteenth 
century. 

The earliest cancionero printed was at Saragossa, in 1492. It com- 
pr ded the works of Mena, Manrique, and six or seven other bards of 

ess note. A far more copious collection was made by Fernando del 
Castillo, and first published at Valencia, mm 1511, under the tatle of 
‘‘Cancionero General ;”? since which period 1t has passed into repeated 
editions. This compilation is certamly more creditable to Castullo’s 
industry than to his discrimination or power of arrangement. Indeed, 
an this latter respect it 1s so defective, that it would almost seem to have 
been put together fortuitously as the pieces came to hand. A large 
portion of the authors appear to have been persons of rank; a circum- 
stance to which perhaps they were indebted, more than to any poetic 
merit, for a place mm the miscellany, which mght have been decidedly 
increased in value by bemg dimmished in bulk. 

The works of devotion, with which the collection opens, are on the 
whole the feeblest portion of it. We discern none of the inspiration and 
lyric glow which were to have been anticipated from the devout, 
enthusiastic Spaniard. We meet with anagrams on the Virgin, glosses 
on the Creed and Pater noster, cancrones on original sin and the lke 
unpromusing topics, all discussed 1n the most bald, prosaic manner with 
abundance of Latm phrase, scmptural allusion, and common-place 
precept, unenlivened by a single spark of true poetic fire, and presenting 
altogether a farrago of the most fantastic pedantry. 

e lighter, especially the amatory poems, are much more successfully 
executed, and the primitive forms of the old Castilan versification are 
developed with considerable variety and beauty. Among the most 

ceabis effusions in this way, may be noticed those of Diego Lopez de 
aro, who, to borrow the encomium of a contemporary, was ‘‘ the 
mirror of gallantry for the young cavaliers of the time.” There are 
few verses 1n the collection composed with more facility and grace. 
ong the more elaborate pieces, Diego de San Pedro’s ‘‘ Desprecio de 
la Fortuna” may be distinguished, not so much for any poetic talent 
which 1t exhibits, as for its mercurial and somewhat sarcastic tone of 
sentiment. The similarity of subject may suggest a parallel between it 
and the Itahan poet Guidi’s celebrated ode on Fortune ; and the different 
styles of execution may perhaps be taken as indicating pretty fairly the 
distinctive peculiarities of the Tuscan and the old Spamish school of 
poetry. The Italian, introducmg the fickle goddess im person on the 
goene, describes her triumphant march over the ruins of empires and 
bt fener from the earhest tame, in a flow of lofty dithyrambic eloquence, 
adorned with all the brillant colouring of a strmulated fancy and a 
highly finished language. The Castihan, on the other hand, instead. of 
this splendid Leeper ys deepens his verse into a moral tone, and, 
dwelling on the vicissitudes and vanities of human hfe, points his 
reflections with some caustic warning, often conveyed with nr Re 
simplicity, but without the least approach to lyric exaltation, or indee 
the affectation of it. 
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This oe to moralise the as in trath a characteristic of 
the old Spanish bard. He rarely abandons himself, without reserve, to 
the frolic puerilities so common with the sister Muse of Italy. 


** Scritta cos come la penna getta, 
Per fuggir l oz10, e non lpn gloria.” 


It is true, he is occasionally betrayed by verbal subtilities and other 
affectations of the age; but even his livelrest sallies are apt to be 
seasoned with a moral, or sharpened by a satire sentiment. His 
defects, indeed, are of the kind most opposed to those of the Itahan poet, 
showing themselves, especially in the more elaborate pieces, in a certain 
tumid stateliness and overstraimed energy of diction. 

On the whole, one cannot survey the ‘‘Cancionero General” without 
some ed deepest at the httle progre3s of the poetic art since the 
reign of John the Second, at the beginning of the century. The best 
pieces in the collection are of that date , and no rival subsequently arose 
to compete with the masculime strength of Mena, or the delicacy and 
fascinating graces of Santillana. One cause of this tardy progress may 
have been the direction to utihty manifested in this active reign, 
which led such as had leisure for intellectual pursuits to cultivate 
science, rather than abandon themselves to the mere revels of the 
imagination. 

Another cause may be found in the rudeness of the language, whose 
delicate finish 1s so essential to the purposes of the poet, but which was 
so imperfect at this period, that Juan de la Encina, a popular writer of 
the time, complained that he was obliged, m his version of Virgil's 
Eclogues, to coin, as 1t were, a new vocabulary, from the want of terms 
corresponding with the original, in the old one. It was not until the 
close of the present reign, when the nation began to breathe awhile from 
its tumultuous career, that the fruits of the patient cultavation which 16 
had been steadily, though silently experiencing, began to manifest 
themselves in the smproved condition of the language, and its adap- 
tation to the highest poetical uses. The intercourse with Italy, 
moreover, by naturalising new and more finished forms of versification, 
afforded a scope for the nobler efforts of the poet, to which the old 
Castilan measures, however well suited to the wild and artless move- 
ments of the popular minstrelsy, were altogether madequate. 

We must not dismiss the miscellaneous poetry of this period, without 
some notice of the ‘‘Coplas” of Don Jorge Manrique,* on the death of 
his father, the count of Paredes, in 1474. The elegyis of considerable 
length, and is sustained throughout in a tone of the highest moral 
dignity ; while the poet leads us up from the transitory objects of this 
lower world to the contemplation of that umperishable existence which 
erga ir f has opened beyond the grave. A tenderness pervades the 
piece, which may remind us of the best manner of Petrarch ; while, with 
the exception of a slight taint of pedantry, 1t is exempt from the 
meretricious vices that belong to the poetry of the age. The effect of 
the sentiment is heightened by the simple turns and broken melody of 
the old Castilian verse, of which perhaps this may be accounted the 
most finished specimen; such would seem to be the judgment of his own 


* He unfortunately fell in a skirmish, five years after his father’s death, in 1478. 
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countrymen, whose glosses and commentaries on it have swelled into a 
separate volume. 

shall close this survey with a brief notice of the drama, whose 
foundations may be said to have been laid during this reign. The 
sacred plays, or mysteries, so popular throughout Europe in the middle 
ages, may be traced in Spain to an ancient date. Their fambar 
performance in the churches, by the clergy, 1s recognised in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, by a law of Alfonso the Tenth, which, while 2t 
interdicted certain profane mummeries that had come into yogue, pre- 
scribed the legitimate topics for exhibition.* 

The transition from these rude spectacles to more regular dramatic 
efforts was very slow and gradual. In 1414, an allegorical comedy, 
composed by the celebrated Henry, marquis of Villena, was performed 
at Saragossa 1n the presence of the court. In 1469, a dramatic eclogue 
by an anonymous author was exhibited in the palace of the count of 

refia, m the presence of Ferdinand, on his coming into Castile to 
espouse the mnfanta Isabella. These pieces may be regarded as the 
earliest theatrical attempts, after the religious dramas and popular 
pantomimes already noticed; but unfortunately they have not come 
down to us. The next production deserving attention 1s a ‘‘ Dialogue 
between Love and an Old Man,” imputed to Rodrigo Cota, a poet of 
whose history nothing seems to be known, and haétie conjectured, but 
that he flourished during the reigns of John the Second and Henry the 
Fourth. The dialogue 1s written with much vivacity and grace, and 
with as much dramatic movement as 1s compatible with only two 
interlocutors. 

A much more memorable production is referred to the same author, 
the tragi-comedy of ‘‘Celestina,’”’ or ‘‘ Calisto and Melibea,” as it 18 
frequently called. The first act, mdeed, constituting nearly one-third 
of the piece, 1s all that 1s ascribed to Cota. The remaining twenty, 
which however should rather be denominated scenes, were continued by 
another hand, some though, to judge from the internal evidence afforded 
by the style, not many years later. The second author was Fernando 
de Roxas, bachelor of law, as he informs us, who composed this work as 
a sort of intellectual relaxation during one of his vacations. The tame 
was seers not mis-spent. The continuation, however, 1s not esteemed 
by the Castalian critics to have msen quite to the level of the original act. 

The story turns on a love intrigue. A Spanish youth of rank 1s 
enamoured of a lady, whose affections he gams with some difficulty, but 
whom he finally seduces, through the arts of an accomplished courtesan, 
whom the author has introduced under the romantic name of Celestina. 
The piece, although comic, or rather sentimental im its progress, 
terminates in the most tragical catastrophe, m which all the principal 
actors are involved. The general texture of the plot is exceedingly 
clumsy, yet it affords many situations of deep and varied interest in its 
progress. The principal characters are delineated im the piece with 
considerable skill. The part of Celestina, in particular, in which a veil 


* After proscrib certain profane mummeries, the law confines the clergy to the 
representation of such subjects as ‘‘the birth of our Saviour, in which is shown how the 
angels appeared, announcing his nativity , also his advent, and the coming of the three 
Magi kings to worship him , and his resurrection, showing his crucifixion and ascension 
ra Ag third day , and other such things, leading men to do well and hve constant m the 
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of plausible h isy is thrown over the deepest profligacy of conduct, 
is paar with much address. The subordinate parte are brought into 
brisk oomioc action, with natural dialogue, though sufficiently obscene ; 
and an interest of a graver lexion is by the passion of the 
lovers, the timid, confiding tenderness of the lady, and sorrows of 
the broken-hearted parent. The execution of the play reminds us on 
the whole less of the Spanish than of the old Englrsh theatre, in many 
of its defects, as well as beauties; in the contrasted strength and im- 
becility of various S; its intermixture of broad farce and deep 
tragedy; the unseasonable introduction of frigid metaphor and pedantic 
allusion in the midst of the most passionate discourses; in the unveiled 
pes a sda of 1ts colouring, occasionally too ss for any public 
exhibition ; but, above all, in the general stre and fidelity of its 
portrazture. : 

The tragi-comedy, as it is styled, of Celestina, was obviously never 
intended for representation; to which, not merely the grossness of some 
of the details, but the length and arrangement of the piece, are unsuitable. 
But, notwithstanding this, and its approximation to the character of 
romance, it must be admitted to contami within itself the essential 
elements of dramatic composition; and, as such, is extolled by the 
i ima critics as opening the theatrical career of Europe. A similar 

im has been maintained for nearly contemporaneous productions in 
other countries, and especially for Politian’s ‘‘ Orfeo,’’ which, there is 
little doubt, was publicly acted before 1483. Notwithstanding its repre- 
sentation, however, the ‘‘ Orfee,”’ presenting a combination of the eclogue 
and the ode, without any proper theatrical movement, or attempt at 
devolopment of character, cannot fairly come within the limits of 
dramatic writing. A more ancient example than either, at least as far 
as the exterior forms are concerned, may be probably found in the 
celebrated French Arie = pig iae caren printed as early - hia: 

been re uring the preceding century, and whie 

with the requictis ipatiesoona still keeps possession of the stage. The 
share vgs of this piece, however, as a work of art, are comparatively 

umble; and it seems fair to admit, that in the higher and more 
important elements of dramatic composition, and especially in the 
dehcate, and at the same time powerful delineation of character and 
passion, the Spanish critics may be justified in regarding the ‘‘Celestina” 
as having led the way in modern Evrope. 

Without deciding on its proper classification as a work of art, however, 
its real merits are settled by its wide populanty, both at home and 
abroad, It has been translated into most of the European languages; 
and the preface to the last edition published m Madrid, so recently as 
1822, enumerates thirty editions of 1t in Spain alone in the course of 
the sixteenth century. Impressions were multiplied in Italy, and at the 
very time when it was interdicted at home on the score of its immoral 
tendency. A ularity thus extending through distant and 
copay shows how far y it is built on the prinosples of human 
nature. 

The drama assumed the pastoral form, in its earl ie i Pegi ‘eat as 
in Italy. The oldest snectanas in this way, whieh have come down to 
ax, are the productions of Juan de la Encina, a contemporary of Roxas. 
Hie was born in 1469, and, after completing his education at 
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was reesived into the family of the duke of Alva. He continuéd there 
several years, employed in the composition of various poetical works ; 
among others, a version of Virgil's Kelogues, which he so altered as to 
accommodate them to the principal events m the reign of Ferdimand and 
Isabella. He visited Italy in the beginning of the following century, 
and was attracted by the munificent patronage of Leo the Tenth to fix, 
-his residence at the papal court. While there, he continued his literary 
labours. He embraced the ecclesiastical profession; and his skill in 
music recommended him to the oflice of principal director of the pontifical 
chapel. He was subsequently presented wath the priory of mn, and 
returned to Spain, where he died in 1534. 

Encina’s works first appeared at Salamanca, in 1496, collected into one 
volume, folio. Besides other poetry, they comprehend a number of 
dramatic eclogues, sacred and profane. the former, gested by topics 
drawn from Scripture, hke the ancient mysteries, the latter chiefly 
amatory. They were performed in the palace of his patron, the duke of 
Alva, in the presence of Prince John, the duke of Infantado, and other 
eminent persons of the court; and the poet himself occasionally assisted 
at the representation. 

Encina’s eclogues are simple compositions, with litttle pretence to 
dramatic artifice. The story 1s too meagre to admit of much ingenuity 
or contrivance, or to excite any depth of mterest. There are few inter- 
locutors, seldom more than three or four, although on one occasion msi 
to as many as seven; of course there is little scope for theatrical action. 
The characters are of the humble class belongimg to pastoral life, and 
the dialogue, which 1s extremely appropriate, 1s conducted with facility ; 
but the rustic condition of the speakers precludes anything like hterary 
elegance or finish, in which respect they are doubtless surpassed by 
some of his more ambitious compositions. There is a comic air im 
to them, however, and a lively colloquial turn, which renders them very 

Stall, whatever be their merits as pastorals, they are entitled 
to little consideration as specimens of dramatic art, and, in the vital 
spirit of dramatic composition, must be regarded as far inferior to the 
‘ Celestina.’”? The simplicity of these productions, and the facility of 
their exhibition, which required little theatrical decoration or costume, 
recommended them to popular imitation, which continued long after the 

forms of the drama were introduced into Spain. 

e credit of this introduction belongs to Bartholomeo Torres de 
Naharro, often confounded by the Castilian writers themselves with a 
player of the same name, who flourished half a century later. Few 
particulars have been ascertained of his personal history. He was born 
at Torre, in the province of Estremadura. In the early part of his life 
he fell into the hands of the Algerimes, and was finally released from 
captivity by the exertions of certam benevolent Italhans, who generously 
paid his ransom. He then established his residence m Italy, at the 
court of Leo the Tenth. Under the genial influence of that patronage, 
which quickened so many of the seeds of genius to production in every 
department, he composed his ‘‘ Propaladia,” a work embracing a variety 
of lyrical and dramatic poetry, first published at Rome in 1517. Un- 
fortunately, the caustic satire, levelled mm some of the higher pieces of 
this collection at the licence of the pontifical court, brought such obliquy 
on the head of the author as compelled him to take refuge in Naples, 
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where he remained under the protection of the noble family of Colonna. 
No further iculars are recorded of him, except that he embraced the 
ecclesitstical profession; and the time and place of his death are alike 
tancertain, In person he is said to have been comely, with an amiable 
isposition, and sedate and dignified demeanour. 

is ‘‘Propaladia,” first published at Rome, passed through several 
editions subsequently in Spain, where it was alternately prohibited, or. 
permitted, according to the caprice of the Holy Office. It contains, 
among other things, eight comedies, written in the native redondillas ; 
which continued to be regarded as the suitable measure for the drama. 
They afford the earliest example of the division into jornadas, or days, 
and of the tnérétto, or prologue, in which the author, after propitiating 
the audience by ecHiable compliment, and witticisms not over delicate, 
gives a view of the length and general scope of his play. 

The scenes of Naharro’s comedies, with a single exception, are laid in 
Spain and Italy ; those in the latter country probably being selected with 
reference to the audiences before whom they were acted. The diction is 
easy and correct, without much affectation of refinement or rhetorical 
ornament. The dialogue, especially im the lower parts, is sustained with 
much comic vivacity ; mdeed Naharro seems to have had a nicer per- 
ception of character as it 1s found in lower hfe, than as it exists in the 
higher; and more than one of his plays are devoted exclusively to its 
illustration. On some occasions, however, the author assumes a more 
elevated tone, and his verse rises to a degree of poetic beauty, deepened 
by the moral reflection so characteristic of the Spaniards. At other 
times, his pieces are disfigured by such a Babel-hke confusion of tongues, 
as makes 1t doubtful which may be the poet’s vernacular. French, 
Spanish, Italian, with a variety of barbarous pators, and mongrel Latin, 
are all brought into Bed at the same time, and all comprehended, 
apparently with equ pone | by each one of the dramatis persone. 
But it is cult to conceive how such a jargon could have been com- 
prehended, far more relished, by an Italian audience. 

Naharro’s comedies are not much to be commended for the intrigue, 
which generally excites but a languid interest, and shows httle power or 
adroitness in the contrivance. Wath every defect, however, they must 
be allowed to have given the first forms to Spanish comedy, and to 
exhibit many of the features which continued to be characteristic of 16 
in a state of more perfect development under Lope de Vega and Calderon. 
Such, for mstance, is the amorous jealousy, and especially the point of 
honour, so conspicuous on the Spanish theatre; and such, too, the moral 
confusion too often produced by bien the foulest crimes with zeal 
for religion. These comedies, moreover, from blind conformity with 
the ancients, discovered much of the spirit of independence, and deviated 
into many of the eccentricities which distanguish the national theatre in 
later times; and which the criticism of our own day has so successfully 
explained and defended on philosophical principles. 

aharro’s plays were represented, as appears from his prologue, in 
Italy, probably not at Rome, which he quitted soon after their pub- 
lication, but at Naples, which, then forming a part of the Spanish 
domimons, might more easily furnish an audience capable of com- 
prehending them. It is able that, notwithstanding their repeated 
editions in Spain, they do not appear to have ever been performed there. 
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The cause of this, probably, was the low state of the histrionic art, and 
the total deficiency in theatrical costume and decoration; yet it was not 
easy to dispense with these in the representation of pieces, which brought 
more than a score of persons occasionally, and these crowned heads, at 
the same time, upon the stage. 

Some conception may be afforded of the lamentable poverty of the 
theatrical equipment, Som the account given of its condition, half a 
century later, by Cervantes. ‘' The ah wardrobe of a manager of 
the theatre at that time,” says he, ‘‘ was contained in a single sack, and 
amounted only to four dresses of white fur trimmed with gilt leather, 
four beards, four wigs, and four crooks, more or less. There were no 
trap-doors, moveable clouds, or machinery of any kind. The stage 
itself consisted only of four or six planks, placed across as many benches, 
arranged in the form of a square, and elevated but four palms from the 
ground. The only decoration of the theatre was an old coverlet, drawn 
trom side to side by cords, behind which the musicians sang some ancient 
romance, without the guitar.”” In fact, no further apparatus was em-~ 
po ed than that demanded for the exhibition of mysteries, or the pastoral 

alostts which succeeded them. The Spaniards, notwithstanding their 
precocity, compared with most of the nations of Europe, m dramatic 
art, were unaccountably tardy 1m all its histrionic accompaniments. The 
dara remained content with such poor mummeries as could be got up 

strolling players and mountebanks. There was no fixed theatre in 
adnd un e latter part of the sixteenth century; and that con- 
sisted of a courtyard, with only a roof to shelter 1t, while the spectators 
Hes on benches ranged around, or at the windows of the surrounding 
ouses. 

A similar impulse with that experienced by comic writing, was given 
to tragedy. e first that entered on this department were professed. 
scholars, who adopted the error of the Italian dramatists, in fashioning 
their pieces servilely after the antique, instead of seizing the expression 
of their own age. The most conspicuous attempts m this way were 
made by Fernan Perez de Oliva. He was born at Cordova in 1494, and, 
after many years passed in the various schools of Spain, France, and 
italy, returned to his native land, and became 2 lecturer in the university 
of Salamanca. He instructed in moral pmlosophy and mathematics, 
and established the highest reputation for his critical acquaintance with 
the ancient languages and his own. He died pouns: at the age of 
ne deeply lamented for his moral, no less than for his intellectual 
worth. 


His various works were published by the learned Morales, his nephew, 
some rat years after his death. Among them are translations in prose 
of the Electra of Sophocles, and the Hecuba of Euripides. They may 
with more propriety be termed imitations, and those too of the freess 
kind. Although they conform, in the general arrangement and progress 
of the story, to their omginals, yet characters, nay whole scenes and 
dialogues, are occasionally omitted , and, m those retained, it is not 
always easy to recognise the hand of the Grecian artist, whose modest 
beauties are thrown into shade by the ambitious ones of his umuitator. 
But, with all this, Oliva’s tragedies must be admitted to be executed, on 
the whole, with vigour; and the diction, notwithstanding the national 
tendency to exaggeration above alluded to, may be generally commended 
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for decorum, and an imposing dignity quite worthy of the tragic drama; 
indeed, they may be selected as affording Probably the best specimen of 
the of prose composition during the present reign. 

Oliva’s reputation led te a similar imitation of the antique. But the 
Spaniards were too national in all their tastes to sanction it. These 
chaaxical compositions did not obtam possession of the stage, but were 
confined to the closet, serving only as a relaxation for the man of letters ; 
while the voice of the people compelled all who courted it to accommodate 
their inventions to those romantic forms which were subsequently devel- 
oped in such variety of beauty by the great Spanish dramatists. 

We have now surveyed the different kinds of poetic oulture familiar 
to Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella. Their most conspicuous element 
is the national spirit which pervades them, and the exclusive attachment 
which they manifest to the primitive forms of versification peculiar to 
the Peninsula. The most remarkable portion of this body of poetry may 
doubtless be considered the Spanish romances, or ballads; that popular 
minstrelsy which, commemorating the picturesque and chivalrous inci- 
dents of the age, reflects most faithfully the romantic genius of the 
people who gave it utterance. The lyric efforts of the period were less 
successful. There were few elaborate attempts in this field, indeed, by 
men of decided genius. But the Far obstacle may be found in the 
imperfection of the , and the deficiency of the more exact and 
finished metrical forms, indispensable to high poetic execution. 

The whole period, however, comprehending, as 1t does, the first deaded 
approaches to a regular drama, may be regarded as very important in a 
literary aspect ; since it exhibits the indigenous peculiarities of Castalian 
literature in all their freshness, and shows to what a degree of excellence 
it could attain while untouched 4 any foreign influence. The present 
sbi may be ed as the epoch which divides the ancient from the 
modern school of Spanish poetry ; in which the language was slowly but 
steadily undergoing the process of refinement, that ‘‘ made the know- 
ledge of 1t,’’ to borrow the words of a contemporary critic, ‘‘ pass for an 
el t accomplishment, even with the cavaliers and dames of cultivated 
Italy ;” and which finally gave full scope to the poetic talent that raised 
the literature of the country to such brillant heights in the sixteenth 


century. 


PART THE SECOND. 
1493—1517. 


HE TERIOD WHEN, THE INTERIOR ORGANISATION OF THE MONARCHY HAVING BREEN COM 
PLETED, THE SPANISH NATION ENTERED ON ITS SCHEMES OF DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST 5 
OR THE PERIOD ILLUSIBATING MORE PARTICULARLY THE FOREIGN POLICY OF FERDI- 
BAND AND IBABELLA. 


CHAPTER I. 


ITALIAN WARS~—GENERAL VIEW OF EUROPE-—INVASION OF ITALY BY CHARLES VIL. OF 
FRANOE, 


1498—1495. 


Hurope at the close of the Fifteenth Century—More intimate relations between States—= 
Italy the School of Politics—Pretensions of Charles VIII to Naples—Treaty of Barce- 
lona—The French invade Naples—Ferdimand’s Dissatisfaction—Tacties and Arms of 
the different Nations—Preparations of Spam—Mission to Charles VIII —Bold conduct 
of the Envoys—The French enter Napies 


WE have now reached that memorable epoch, when the different 
nations of Europe, surmounting the barriers which had hitherto confined 
them within their respective 1ts, brought their forces, as if by a 
simultaneous impulse, against each other on a common theatre of action. 
In the preceding part of this work we have seen mm what manner Spain 
was prepared for the contest, by the concentration of her various states 
under one government, and by such internal reforms as enabled the 
government to act with vigour. The gentus of Ferdinand will appear 
as predominant mm what concerns the foreign relations of the country, as 
was that of Isabella in its interior administration. So much so, indeed, 
that the accurate and well-formed historian, who has most copiously 
illustrated this portion of the national annals, does not even mention, in 
his introductory notice, the name of Isabella, but refers the agency in 
these events exclusively to her more ambitious consort. In this he 1s 
abundantly justified, both by the prevailing character of the polic 
pursued, widely differmmg from that which distinguished the queen’s 
measures, and by the circumstance that the foreign conquests, ea etay 
achieved by the united efforts of both crowns, were undertaken on beh 
of Ferdinand’s own dommions of Aragon, to which i the end they 
exclusively appertained. 

The close of the fifteenth century presents, on the whole, the most 
striking point of view m modern history; one from which we may 
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contemplate the consummation of an important revqlution in the structure 
of political society, and the first application of several inventions des- 
tined to exercise the widest influence on human civilisation. The feudal 
institutions, or rather the feudal principle, which operated even where 
the institutions, strictly speaking, did not exist, after having wrought 
its appointed uses, had gradually fallen into decay; for it had not the 
power of accommodating itself to the increased demands and improved 
condition of society. However well suited to a barbarous age, it was 
found that the distribation of power among the members of an inde- 
pondent aristocracy was unfavourable to that degree of personal security 
and perp ie indispensable to great proficiency in the higher arts of 
civilisation. 1t was equally repugnant to the principle of patriotism, so 
essential to national independence, but which must have operated feebly 
among a people whose sf Saca-ned instead of bemg concentrated on the 
state, were claimed b undred masters, as was the case in every 
feudal community. he conviction of this reconciled the nation to the 
transfer of authority into other hands ; not those of the people indeed, who 
were too ignorant, and too long accustomed to a subordinate, dependent 
situation to admit of 1t,—-but into the hands of the sovereign. It was 
not until three centuries more had elapsed, that the condition of the 
great mass of the people was to be so far improved as to quahfy them for 
asserting and maintaiming the political consideration which of mght 
belongs to them. 

In whatever degree public opinion and the progress of events might 
favour the transition of power from the aristocracy to the monarch, 1t 1s 
obvious that much would depend on his personal character; since the 
advantages of his station alone made him by no means a match for the 
combi forces of his great nobility. e remarkable adaptation of 
the characters of the principal sovereigns of Europe to this exigency, in 
the latter half of the fifteenth cen » would seem to have omeehiag 
providential in it. Henry the Seventh of England, Louis the Eleventh 
of France, Ferdinand of Naples, John the Second of Aragon and his 
son Ferdinand, and John the Second of Portugal, however differmg in 
other respects, were all distinguished by a sagacity which enabled them 
to devise the most subtile and comprehensive schemes of policy, and 
which was prolific in e ients for the circumvention of enemies too 
potent to be encountered by open force. 

Their operations, all directed towards the same point, were attended 
with simular success, resulting in the exaltation of the royal prerogative 
at the expense of the aristocracy, with more or less deference to the 
rights of the people, as the case might be; in France, for example, with 
almost total indifference to them ; while in Spain they were r ed, 
under the parental administration of Isabella, which tempered the less 
scupulous policy of her husband, with tenderness and respect. In every 
country, however, the nation at large, gained greatly by the revolution, 
which came on insensibly, at least without any violent shock to the 
fabric of agers h and which, by securing internal tranquillity and the 
ascendancy of law over brute force, gave ample scope for those intellectual 
pursuits that withdraw mankind from sensual indulgence and too 
exclusive devotion to the animal wants of our nature. 

No sooner was the internal organisation of the different nations 
of Europe placed on a secure basis, than they found leisure to direct 
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their views, hitherto confined within their own limits, to a bolder 
and more distant here of action. Their international communi- 
cation was greatly facilitated by several useful inventions coincident 
with this period, or then first extensively applied. Such was the art of 
printing, diffusing knowledge with the speed and universality of hght ; 
the establishment of posts, which, after its adoption by Lous the 
Eleventh, came into frequent use mm the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; and lastly, the compass, which, guiding the mariner unerringly 
through the trackless wastes of the ocean, Boag the remotest regions 
into contact. Wuth these increased facilities for mtercommunication, the 
different European states might be said to be brought into as intumate 
relation with one another, as the different provinces of the same kingdom 
were before. They now for the first time regarded each other as members 
of one great community, in whose action they were all mutually con- 
cerned. A greater anxiety was manifested to detect the springs of every 
political movement of their neighbours. Missions became frequent, and 
accredited agents were stationed as a sort of honourable spies, at the 
different courts. The science of ar seurest on narrower grounds indeed 
than 1t 1s now practised, began to be studied.* Schemes of aggression 
and resistance, leading to political combinations the most complex and 
extended, were gradually formed. We are not to1magine, however, the 
existence of any well-defined ideas of a balance of power at this early 
period. The object of these combimmations was some positive act of 
aggression or resistance for purposes of conquest or defence, not for the 
maintenance of any abstract theory of political equilibrium. This was 
the result of much deeper reflection, and of prolonged experience. 

The management of the foreign relations of the nation at the close of 
the fifteenth century, was resigned wholly to the sovereign. The people 
took no further part or interest in the matter, than 1f 1t had concerned 
only the disposition of his private property. His measures were, there- 
fore, often characterised by a degree of temerity and precipitation that 
could not have been permitted under the salutary checks afforded by 
popular interposition, A strange insensibility, indeed, was shown to the 
rights and interests of the nation. War was regarded as a game, in 
which the sovereign parties engaged, not on behalf of their subjects, but 
exclusively on their own. Like desperate gamblers, they contended for 
the spoils or the honours of victory, with so much the more recklessness 
as their own station was too elevated to be materially prejudiced by the 
results. They contended with all the animosity of personal feeling ; 
every device, however paltry, was resorted to, and no advantage was 
deemed unwarrantable shal could tend to secure the ary: The 
most profligate maxims of state policy were Speu'y avowed by men 
of reputed honour and mtegrity. a short, the diplomacy of that day 1s 
very generally characterised by a low cunning, subterfuge, and petty 
trickery, which would leave an indelible stain on the transactions of 
private individuals. ; 

Italy was, doubtless, the great school where this political morality was 


* The ‘“Legaziond,” or official correspondence of Machiavelh, while stationed at the 
different Euro courta, may be regarded as the most complete manual of Spromacy as 
it existed at the beginning of the sixteenth century It affords more copious and curious 
information respecting the interior workings of the governments with whom he roaidced, 
than 1s to be found in any regular hstory and it shows the variety and extent of duties 
attached to the office of resident minister, from the first moment of its creation. 


a 
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taught. That country was broken up into a number of small states, too 
nearly equal to allow the absolute suey of any one; while, at the 
same time, it demanded the most restless vi ce on the part of each to 
maintain its mdependence against its neighbours. Hence such a com- 

exity of intrigues and combinations as the world had never before 
witnessed. A subtile, refined policy was conformable to the genius of 
the Italians. It was partly the result, moreover, of their higher culti- 
vation, which naturally led them to trust the settlement of their disputes 
to superior intellectual dexterity, rather than to brute force, lke the 
barbartans beyond the Alps. From these and other causes, maxims were 
gradually established, so monstrous in their nature as to give the work, 
which first embodied them in a regular system, the air of a satire rather 
than a serous performance, while the name of its author has been 
converted into a by-word of political knavery.* 

At the period before us, the principal states of Italy were the repub- 
lics of Venice and Florence, the duchy of Milan, the papal see, and the 
kingdom of Naples. The others may be regarded merely as satellites, 
revolving round some one or other of these superior powers, by whom 
their respective movements were regulated and controlled. Venice may 
be considered as the most formidable of the great powers, taking into 
consideration her wealth, her powerful navy, her territory in the north, 
and princely colonial domaim. There was no government in that age 
which attracted such general admiration, both from natives and foreign- 
ers, who seemed to have loeked upon 1t as affording the very best model 
of political wisdom. Yet there was no country where the citizen enjoyed 
less positive freedom , none whose foreign relations were conducted with 
more absolute selfishness, and with a more narrow, bargaining spirit, 
savouring rather of a company of traders than of a ae and powerful 
state. But all this was compensated m the eyes of her contemporaries, 
by the stability of her institutions, which still remained unshaken 
amidst revolutions, which had convulsed or overturned every other 
social fabric in Italy. 

The government of Milan was at this time under the direction of 
Ludovico Sforza, or Ludovico the Moor, as he is commonly called; an 
epithet s ted by his complexion, but which he willingly retained, as 
indicating the superior craftiness on which he valued himself. He held 
the rems in the name of his nephew, then a minor, until a convenient 
season should arrive for assuming them in his own. His cool, perfidious 
c r was stained with the worst vices of the most profligate class of 
Itahan statesmen of that period. 

The central parts of Italy were occupied by the al baa of Florence, 
which had ever been the rallying poimt of the friends of freedom, too 
often of faction ; but which had now resigned itself to the dominion of 
the Medici, whose cultivated tastes and munificent patronage shed a 
splendid illusion over their administration, which has blinded the eycs of 
contemporaries, and even of posterity. 


* Machiavelli’s pe treatises, his ‘‘ Principe” and ‘'Discorsi sopra Tito Livio, 
which appenred after his death, excited no scar at the time of their publication. They 
came into the world, indeed, from besa ar re press, under the privilege of the reigning 
Pores Clement VILE It was not until thirty years later that they were placed on the 

ndex, and this not from any exceptions taken at the immorality of their doctrines, as 


pla Sei has well proved, but from the imputations they voutmned on the court 
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The papal chair was filled by Alexander the Sixth, a pontiff whose 
licentiousness, avarice, and anbroshing effrontery have been the theme 
of unmingled reproach with Catholic as well as Protestant writers. His 
preferment was effected by lavish bribery, and by his consummate 
address, as well as energy of character. Although a native Spaniard, 
his election was extremely unpalatable to Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
deprecated the scandal 1t must upon the church, and who had httle 
to hope for themselves, in a political view, from the elevation of one of 
their own subjects even, whose mercenary spirit placed him at the control 
of the highest bidder. 

The Neapolitan seeptre was swayed by Ferdinand the First, whose 
father Alfonso the Fifth, the uncle of Ferdinand of Aragon, had obtained 
the crown by the adoption of Joanna of Naples, or rather by his own good 
sword. Alfonso settled his conquest on his legitimate son Ferdinand, to 
the prejudice of the rights of Aragon, by whose blood and treasure he had 
achieved 1t. Ferdinand’s character, the very opposite of his noble father’s, 
‘was dark, wily, and ferocious. Huis hfe was spent in conflict with his 
great feudal nobility, many of whom supported the pretensions of the 
Angevin family. But his superior craft enabled him to foil every attempt 
of his enemies. In effecting this, indeed, he shrunk from no deed of 
treachery or violence, however atrocious , and in the end had the satis- 
faction of establishing his authority, undisputed, on the fears of his 
subjects. He was about seventy years of age at the period of which we 
are treating, 1493. The heir apparent, Alfonso, was equally sean, Peareet in 
his temper, though possessing less talent for dissimulation than his father. 

Such was the character of the principal Italhan courts at the close of 
the fifteenth century. The politics of the country were necessarily 
regulated by the temper and views of the leading powers. They were 
essentially selfish and personal. The ancient republican forms had been 

adually effaced durmg this century, and more arbitrary ones intro- 
duced. The name of freedom, indeed, was still inscribed on their 
banners, but the spirit had disappeared. In almost every state, great or 
small, some military adventurer, or crafty statesman, had succeeded in 
raising his own authority on the lberties of his country ; and his sole 
arm scemed to be to enlarge 1t still further, and to secure 1¢ against the 
conspiracies and revolutions which the reminiscence of ancient mdepen- 
dence naturally called forth. Such was the case with Tuscany, Milan, 
Naples, and the numerous subordinate states. In Rome, the pontiff 
pee no higher object than the concentration of wealth and public 

onours 1n the hands of his own family. In short, the admunistration of 
every state seemed to be managed with exclusive reference to the per- 
sonal interests of ats chief. Venice was the only power of sufficient 
strength and stability to engage m more extended schemes of poli -— 
and even these were conducted, as has been already noticed, In 
narrow and calculatang spint of a trading corporation. 

But, while no spark of generous patriotism seemed to warm the bosoms 
of the Itahans; while no sense of public good, or even menace of forei 
invasion, could bring them to act m concert with one another,* the 


* A romarkable example of this ocourred m the middle of the 15th century, when the 
inundation of the Turks, which seemed ready to burst upon them, after overwhelming the 
Arabian and Greek empires, had no power to still the voice of faction, or to concentrate 
the attention of the italian states, even for a moment. 9 
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internal condition of the country was eminently prosperous. Italy had 
far outstripped the rest of Europe in the various arte of civilised life ; 
and she ev here afforded the evidence of faculties developed by 
i intellectual action. The face of the country itself was like a 
garden; ‘‘ cultivated through all its plains to the very tops of the 
mountains ; teeming with population, with mches, and an unlimited 
ecommerce ; gooey many munificent princes, by the splendour of 
many noble and beautiful cities, and by the majesty of religion; and 
adorned with all those rare and precious gifts which render a name 
lorious among the nations.” Such cre the glowmg strains in which the 
scan historian celebrates the prosperity of his country, ere yet the 
storm of war had descended on her beautiful valleys. 

This scene of domestic tranquilhty was destined to be ee by that 
terrible invasion which the ambition of Lodovico Sforza brought upon his 
country. He had already organised a coalition of the northern powers of 
Italy, to defeat the interference of the king of Naples in behalf of his 

dson, the mghtful duke of Milan, whom his uncle held in subjection 
uring a protracted mmority, while he exercised all the real functions of 
sovereignty in his name. Not feeling sufficiently secure from his Italian 
eonfederacy, Sforza invited the king of France to revive the hereditary 
claims of the house of Anjou to the crown of Naples, promising to aid 
him in the enterprise with all Ins resources. In this way, this wily 
Sea ree aa to divert the storm from his own head, by giving 
erdinand sufficient occupation at home. 

The throne of France was at that time filled by Charles the Exghth, 
a monarch scarcely twenty-two years of age. His father, Lows the 
Eleventh, had given him an education unbecoming not only a great 
prince, but even a private gentleman. He would allow him to learn no 
other Latin, says Brantéme, than his favourite maxim, ‘‘ Qui nescit 
dissumulare, nescit regnare.”” Charles made some amends for this, 
though with httle judgment, in later life, when left to his own disposal. 
His favourite studies were the exploits of celebrated conquerors, of 
Ceesar and Charlemagne particularly, which filled his young mind with 
vague and visionary ideas of glory. These dreams were still further 
nourished by the tourneys and other chivalrous spectacles of the age, mm 
which he delighted, until he seems to have imagined himself some 
scutes paladin of romance, destined to the achievement of a grand and 
perilous enterprise. It affords some proof of this exalted state of his 

ination, that he gave his only son the name of Orlando, after the 
celebrated hero of Roncesvalles. 

With a mind thus excited by chimerical visions of military glory, he 
lent a ing ear to the propositions of Sforza. In the extrava- 
gance of vanity, fed by the adulation of interested parasites, he affected 
to regard the enterprise against Naples as only opening the way to a 
career of more splendid conquests, which were to termmate in the 
capture of Constantinople, and the ci gp tat the Holy Sepulchre. He 
even went so far as to purchase of Andrew Paleo , the a nat 
and heir of Constantine, the last of the Cesars, his title to the 
empire. 

othing could be more unsound, accordimg to the principles of the 
present day, than Charles’s claims to the crown of Naples. Without 
asec ~ the original pretensions of the mval houses of Aragon and 
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Anjou, it is sufficient to state, that, at the time of Charles the Eighth’s 
mvasion, the Neapolitan throne had been im the possession of the 
Aragonese family more than half a century, under three successive 
princes solemnly recognised by the people, sanctioned by repeated 
mvestitures of the papal suzerain, and admitted by all the states of 
Kurope. If all this did not give validity to their title, when was the 
nation to expect repose? Charles’s claim, on the other hand, was derived 
originally from a testamen bequest of René, count of Provence, 
operating to the exclusion of the son of his own daughter, the nghtful 
heir of the house of Anjou, Naples beng too notoriously a female fief to 
afford. any pretext for the action of the Salic law. The pretensions of 
Ferdinand of Spain, as representative of the legitimate branch of Aragon, 
were far more plausible. 

Independently of the defects in Charles’s titles, his position was such 
as to make the projected expedition every way impolitic. A misunder- 
standing had for some time subsisted between him and the Spamsh 
sovereigns, and he was at open war with Germany and England , so that 
it was only by large concessions that he could hope to secure their 
acquiescence 1n an enterprise most precarious in 1ts character, and where 
even complete success could be of no permanent benefit to his kingdom. 
“He did not understand,”’ says Voltaire, ‘‘ that a dozen villages adjacent 
to one’s territory, are of more value than a kingdom four hundred 
leagues distant.”” By the treaties of Etaples and Senlis, he purchased a 
reconciliation with Henry the Seventh of England, and with Maxi- 
muilian, the emperor elect and finally, by that of Barcelona, effected an 
amic2ble adjustment of his difficulties with Spain. 

This treaty, which involved the restoration of Roussillon and Cerdagne, 
was of great importance to the crown of Aragon ‘These provinces, it 
will be remembered, had been originally mortgaged by Ferdinand’s 
father, King John the Second, to Louis the Eleventh of France, for the 
sum of three hundred thousand crowns, 1n consideration of aid to be 
afforded by the latter monarch against the Catalan insurgents. Although 
the stipulated sum had never becn paid by Aragon, yet a plausible 
pretext for requiring the restitution was afforded by Louis the Eleventh’s 
incomplete performance of his engagements, as well as by the ample 
rermbursement which the French government had already derived from 
the revenues of these countries.* This treaty had long been a pmnecipal 
object of Ferdinand’s policy. He had not, mndeed, confined himself to 
negotiation, but had made active demonstrations more than once of 
occupying the contested territory by force. Negotiation, however, was 
more consonant to his habitual policy , and, after the termination of the 
Moorish war, he pressed it with the utmost vigour, repairing with the 
eucen to Barcelona, in order to watch over the deliberations of the 
envoys of the two nations at Figueras. tnt 

The French historians accuse Ferdinand of bribing two ecclesiastics, 
in high influence at their court, to make such a representation of the 
affair as should alarm the conscience of the young monarch. These holy 
men insisted on the restoration of Roussillon as an act of justice; since 


* See the narrative of these transactions in the Fifth and Sixth Chapters of Part I. of 
this History Most historians seem to take it for granted that Louis XI advanced a sum 
of money to the king of Aragon, and some state that the payment of the debt for which 
the provinces wore mortgaged was subsequently tendered to the French king. 
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the sums for which it had been mortgaged, though not repaid, had been 
spent in the common cause of Christendom,—the Moorish war. The 
soul, they said, could never hope to escape from purgatory, until restitu- 
tion was made of all BD a ag he unlawfully held during hfe. His 
royal father, Louis the Eleventh, was clearly in this predicament, as he 
himself would hereafter be, unless the Spanish territories should be 
relinquished , a measure, moreover, the more obligatory on him, since 1t 
was well known to be the dying request of hisparent. These arguments 
made a suitable impression on the young monarch, and a still deeper on 
his sister, the duchess of Beaujeu, who exercised great influence over 
him, and who believed her own soul in peril of eternal damnation by 
deferring the act of restoration any longer. The effect of this cogent 
reasoning was no doubt atly enhanced by the reckless impatience 
of Charles, who calculated no cost 1 the prosecution of his chimerical 
enterprise. With these amicable dispositions an arrangement was at. 

concluded, and received the signatures of the respective monarchs 
on the same day, being signed by Charles at Tours, and by Ferdmand 
and Isabella at Barcelona, Jan. 19th, 1493. 

The pring pal articles of the treaty provided, that the contracting 
parties should mutually aid each other agaist all enemies; that they 
should meciurcenty prefer this alliance to that with any other, the 
vwcar of Christ excepted: that the Spanish sovereigns should enter 
into no understanding with any power, the vicar of Christ excepted, 
ae ig to the interests of France, that their chiidren should not be 

sposed of in marriage to the kings of England or of the Romans, or to 
any enemy of France, without the French king’s consent. . It was finally 
stipulated that Roussillon and Cerdagne should be restored to Aragon ; 
but that, as doubts might be entertained to which power the possession 
of these countries rightfully appertained, arbitrators named by Ferdinand 
and Isabelia should be appointed, if requested by the French monarch, 
with full power to decide the question, by whose judgment the contract- 
ing parties mutually promised to abide. This last provision, obviously 
too well guarded to jeopard the interests of the Spanish sovereigns, was 
introduced to allay in some measure the discontents of the French, who 
loudly inveighed against their cabinet, as sacrificing the interests of 
the nation ; accusing, deed, the cardinal D’ Albi, the principal agent in 
the negotiation, of being in the pay of Ferdinand. 

The treaty excited equal surprise and satisfaction in Spain, where 
Roussillon was regarded as of the last importance, not merely from the 
extent of its resources, but from its local position, which made it the key 
of Catalonia. The nation, says Zurita, looked on its recovery as scarcely 
less important than the conquest of Granada; and they doubted some 
simister motive, or pecker poy than appeared in the conduct of the 
French king. He was uenced, however, by no deeper policy than 
the cravings of a puerile ambition. 

The he a of Charles, in the meanwhile, excited general alarm 
throughout Italy. Ferdimand, the old king of Naples, who in vain 
endeavoured to arrest them by negotiation, had died in the beginning of 
1494. He was succeeded b Lis son Alfonso, a prince of bolder but less. 
politic character, and equally odious, from the cruelty of his disposi- 
tion, with his father. He lost no time in Agere his ‘kingdom 
ina posture of defence; but he wanted the best of defences, the 
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attachment of his subjects. His interests were supported by the 
Florentine republic and the pe, whose family had intermarried with 
the royal house of Naples. Venice stood aloof, secure in her remoteness, 
un g to compromise her unterests by too precipitate a declaration m 
favour of either party. 

‘The European powers regarded the expedition of Charles the Eighth 
with somewhat erent feelings, most of them were not unwilling to 
see so formidable a prince waste his resources in a remote and chimerical 
expedition; Ferdinand, however, contemplated with more anxiety an 
event, which amp terminate in the subversion of the Neapolitan branch 
of his house, and bring a powerful and active neighbour im contact with 
his own dominions in Sicily. He lost no time in fortafying the faltermg 
courage of the pope by assurances of support. His ambassador, then 
resident at the papal court, was Garcilasso de la Vega, father of the 
illustrious poet of that name, and familiar to the reader by his exploits 
in the Granadine war. This personage with rare political sagacity 
combined an energy of purpose, which could not fail to infuse courage 
into the hearts of others. He urged the pope to rely on his master, ie 
king of Aragon, who, he assured him, would devote his whole resources, 
if necessary, to the protection of his person, honour, and estate. 
Alexander would gladly have had this promise under the hand of 
Ferdimand; but the latter did not think 1t expedient, conside his 
delicate relations with France, to put himself so far m the power of the 
wily pontiff. 

Tn the meantime, Charles’s preparations went forward with the languor 
and vacillation resulting from divided councils and multaphed embarrass- 
ments. ‘‘ Nothing essential to the conduct of a war was at hand,” 
says Comines. The king was very young, weak in person, headstrong 
in will, surrounded by few discreet counsellors, and wholly destitute of 
the requisite funds. His own impatience, however, was stimulated by 
that of the youthful chivalry of his court who burned for an opportunity 
of distinction ; as well as by the representations of the Neapolitan exiles, 
who hoped under his protection to re-establish themselves in their own 
country. Several of these, weary with the delay already experienced, 
made overtures to King Ferdinand, to undertake the enterprise on hig 
own. behalf, and to assert his legitimate pretensions to the crown & 
Naples, which, they assured him, a large party in the country was 
ready to sustain. e sagacious monarch, however, knew how little 
rehance was to be placed on the reports of exiles, whose imagina- 
tions readily exaggerated the amount of disaffection in their own 
country. ut, although the season had not a arrived for asserting 
his own paramount claims, he was determimed to tolerate those of no 
other potentate. 

Charles entertained so little suspicion of this, that, 1m the month of 
June, he dispatched an envoy to the Spanish court, requiring Ferdinand’s 
fulfilment of the treaty of Barcelona, by aiding him with men and money, 
and by throwing open his ports in Sicily for the French navy. ‘‘ This 
gracious proposition,” says the Aragonese historian, ‘‘he accompanied 
with information of his proposed expedition against the Turks ; stating 
dare pared a5 @ thing of no consequence, his intention to take Naples 
by the way. 

* Wardinand saw the time was arrived for coming to an explicit declara- 
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tion with the French court. He appointed a special mission, in order 
to do this in the least offensive manner possible. The person selected for 
this delicate task was Alonso de Silva, brother of the count of Cifuentes, 
and clavero of Calatrava, a cavalier possessed of the coolness and address 
gs for diplomatic success. ; 
he ambassador, on arriving at the French court, found it at Vienne 
in all the bustle of preparation for immediate departure. After seeking 
in vain a private audience from King Charles, he explained to him the 
purport of his mission in the presence of his courtiers. He assured him 
of the satisfaction which the king of Aragon had experienced at rece1:ving 
intelligence of his projected expedition against the infidel. Nothing gave 
his master so great contentment as to see his brother monarchs employing 
their arms, and expending their revenues, against the enemies of the 
Cross ; where even failure was greater gain than success in other wars. 
He offered Ferdimand’s assistance in the prosecution of such wars, even 
though they should be directed against the Mahometans of Africa, over 
whom the papal sanction had given Spain exclusive rights of conquest. 
He Bewmugtt the king not to employ his forces destined to so glorious a 
purpose against any one of the princes of Europe, but to reflect how great 
a scandal this must necessanly bring on the Christian cause; above all, 
he cautioned him agamst forming any designs on Naples, since that 
ingdom was a fief of the church, in whose favour an exception was 
expressly made by the treaty of Barcelona, which recognised her 
alliance and protection as paramount to every other obligation. Suilva’s 
discourse was responded to by the president of the parliament of Paris 
in a formal Latin oration, asserting generally Charles’s mght to Naples, 
and his resolution to enforce it previously to his aeueds against the 
infidel. As soon as it was concluded, the king rose, and abruptly quitted 
the apartment. 

Some days after, he interrogated the Spanish ambassador whether his 
master would not, 1n case of a war with Portugal, feel warranted by the 
terms of the late treaty in requiring the co-operation of France, and on 
what plea the latter power could pretend to withhold it. To the first of 
these propositions the ambassador answered 1n the affirmative, if 1t were 
a defensive war, but not, if an offensive one, of his own seeking’ an 
explanation by no means satisfactory to the French monarch. Indeed 
he seems not to have been at all prepared for this interpretation of the 
compact. He had relied on this, as securing without any doubt the non~ 
interference of Ferdinand, if not his actual co-operation in his designs 
against Naples. The clause touching the mghts of the church was too 
frequent in public treaties to excite any particular attention ; and he 
was astoundad at the broad ground which it was now made to cover, and 
which defeated the sole object proposed by the cession of Roussillon. 
He could not disguise his chagrin and indignation at what he deemed 
the perfidy of the Spanish court. He refused all further intercourse 
with Silva, and even stationed a sentinel at his gate, to prevent his com- 
munication with his subjects; treating him as the envoy, not of an ally, 
but of an open enemy. 

The unexpected and menacing attitude, however, assumed by 
Ferdinand, failed to arrest the operations of the French monarch, who, 
having completed his preparations, left Vienne in the month of August 
1494, and crossed the Alps at the head of the most formidable host 
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which had scaled that mountain barrier since the irruption of the 
northern barbarians. * 

It will be unnecess to follow his movements in detail. It is suffi- 
cient to remark, that conduct throughout was pe ange defective in 
principle and in sound policy. He alienated his allies by the most 
signal acts of perfidy, seizing their fortresses for himself, and entermg 
their capitals with all the vaunt and insolent port of a conqueror. On 
his approach to Rome, the pope and the cardinals took refuge in the 
castle of St. Angelo, and, on the 3ist of December 1494, Charles defiled 
mto the city at the head of his victorious chivalry , if victorious they 
could be called, when, as an Italian histoman remarks, they had 
scarcely broken a lauce, or spread a tent, un the whole of their 


progress. 
The Italians were panic-struck at the aspect of troops so different 
from their own, and so superior to them in or ation, science, and 


military equipment, and still more in a remorseless ferocity of temper, 
whiol had rarely been witnessed in their own feuds. "Warfare was con- 
ducted on peculiar principles in Italy, adapted to the character and 
circumstances of the people. The business of fighting, mm her thnving 
communities, instead of forming part of the regular profession of a 
ntleman, as in other countries at this penod, was intrusted to the 
ands of a few soldiers of fortune, condvtizert, as they were called, who 
hired themselves out, with the forces under their command, consisting 
exclusively of heavy-armed cavalry, to whatever state would pay them 
best. These forces constituted the capital, as it were, of the milita 
chief, whose obvious interest 1{ was to economise as far as possible a 
unnecessary expenditure of his resources. Hence the science of defence 
was almost exclusively studied. The object seemed to be, not so much 
the annoyance of the enemy, as self-preservation. The common interests 
of the condottzert being paramount to every obligation towards the state 
which they served, they easily came to an understanding with one 
another to spare their troops as much as possible , until at length battles 
were fought with little more personal hazard than would be incu%red in 
an ordinary tourney. The man-at-arms was riveted into plates of steel 
of sufficient thickness to turn a musket-ball. The ease of the soldier 
was so far consulted, that the artillery, in a siege, was not allowed to be 
fired on either side from sun-set to sun-rise, for fear of paint his 
repose. Prisoners were made for the sake of their ransom, and but little 
blood was spilled in an action. Machiavelli records two engagements, at 
Anghiari and Castracaro, among the most noted of the time for their 
important consequences. The one lasted four hours, and the other half a 
day. The reader is hurried along through all the bustle of a well- 
contested fight, i the course of which the field 1s won and lost several 
times; but when he comes to the close, and looks for the lst of killed 
and wounded, he finds to his surprise not a single man slain, 1n the first 
of these actions; and in the second, only one, who, having tumbled from 


® The French army consisted of 8,600 gens d’armes 20,000 French infantry, and 5,000 
Swiss, without including the camp followers The splendour and novelty of their 
appearance excited a degree of admiration which disarmed in some measure the terror of 
the Italians Peter Martyr, whose distance from the theatre of action enabled him to 
contemplate more calmly the operation of events, bcheld with a prophetic eye the magni- 
tade of the calamities impending over his country 
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par eae Yara being unable to rise, from the weight of his armour, was 
suff in the mud! Thus war became disarmed of its terrors. 
Courage was no longer essential in a soldier; and the Italian, made 
oe if not timid, was incapable of encountering the advanturous 
daring and severe discipline of the northern warrior. 

The astonishing success of the French was stall more imputable to the 
free use and admirable organisation of their infantry, whose strength 
lay in the Swiss mercenaries. Machiavelli ascribes the misfortunes of 
his nation chiefly to its exclusive reliance on cavalry. This service, 
during the whole of the middle ages, was considered among the 
European nations the most important; the horse being styled by way of 
eminence ‘‘ the battle.’ The memorable conflict of Charles the Bold 
with the Swiss mountaineers, however, in which the latter broke in 
pieces the celebrated Burgundian ordonnance, constituting the finest 
body of chivalry of the age, demonstrated the capacity of infantry ; 
and the Itahan wars, in which we are now engaged, at length fully re- 
established its ancient superiority. 

The Swiss were formed into battalions varying from three to eight 
thousand men each. They wore little defensive armour, and their principal 
weapon was the pike, eighteen feet long. Formed imto these solid bat- 
talions, which, bristling with spears around, received the technical 
appellation of the hedgehog, they presented an invulnerable front on 
every quarter. In the level field, with free scope allowed for action, 
they bore down ail opposition, and received unshaken the most desperate 
charges of the steel-clad cavalry on their terrible array of pikes. They 
were too unwieldy, however, for rapid or complicated manceuvres, they 
were easily disconcerted by an unforeseen impediment, or irregularity of 
the ground; and the event proved, that .%e Spanish foot, armed with 
its Sock swords, and bucklers, by breaking ~ under the long pikes of 
its enemy, could succeed in bringing him to close action, where lis for- 
midable weapon was of no avail. It was repeating the ancient lesson of 
the Roman legion and the Macedonian phalanx. 

In agtillery, the French were at this tame 1n advance of the Italians, 
perhaps of every nation in Europe. The Italians, indeed, were so 
exosedingly defective in this department, that their best field-pieces 
consisted of small copper tubes, covered with wood and hides. They 
were mounted on unwieldy carriages drawn by oxen, and followed by 
cars or waggons loaded with stone balls. These guns were worked so 
awkwardly, that the besieged, says Guicciardimi, had time between the 
discharges to repair the mischief inflicted by them. From these circum- 
stances, artillery was held in so little repute, that some of the most 
competent Italian writers thought it might be dispensed with altogether 


in field ments. 

The Froich, on the other hand, were provided with a beautiful train 
of ordnance consisting of brouze cannon about eight feet in length, and 
many smaller pieces.” They were lightly mounted, drawn " horses, 
and easily kept pace with the rapid movements of the army. They dis- 
charged iron balls, and were served with admirable skill, intimidating 
their enemies by the rapidity and accuracy of their fire, and easily 


* Guicelardini speaks of the name of “ cannon,” which the French gave to their picoes, 
a8 @ novelty at that time in Italy 
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demolishing their fortifications, which, before this invasion, were con- 
structed with little stre or science. 

The rapid successes of the French spread consternation among the 
Italian states, who now for the first time seemed to feel the existence of 
a common interest, and the necessity of efficient concert. Ferdinand was 
active in promoting these dispositions, through his ministers, Garcilasso 
de la Vega and Alonso de Silva. The latter had quttted the French 
court on its entrance into Italy, and withdrawn to Genoa. From this 
point he opened a correspondence with Lodovico Sforza, who now began 
to understand that he had brought a terrible engine into play, the move- 
ments of which, however mischievous to himself, were beyond his 
strength to control. Silva endeavoured to inflame stil further his 
jealousy of the French, who had already given him many serious causes 
of disgust ; and, m order to detach him more effectually from Charles’s 
interests, encouraged him with the hopes of formimg a matrimonial 
alliance for his son with one of the infantas of Spain. At the same time 
he used every effort to bring about a co-operation between the duke and 
the republic of Venice, thus opening the way to the celebrated league 
which was concluded in the following year.* 

The Roman pontiff had lost no time, after the appearance of the French 
army in Italy, in pressing the Spanish court to fulfil 1ts engagements. 
He endeavoured to propitiate the good-will of the sovereigns by several 
important concessious. He granted to them and their successors the 
tercias, or two-ninths of the tithes, throughout the dominions of Castile ; 
an. id gi still forming part of the regular revenue of the crown.f He 
caused bulls of crusade to be promulgated throughout Spam granting at 
the same time a tenth of the ecclesiastical rents, with the understanding 
that the proceeds should be devoted to the protection of the Holy See. 
Towards the close of this year, 1494, or the beginning of the following, 
he conferred the title of Catholic on the Spanish sovereigns, 1n considera- 
tion, as1s stated, of their eminent virtues, their zeal im defence of the 
true faith and the apostolic see, their reformation of conventual discipline, 
their subjugation of the Moors of Granada, and the purtfication of their 
dominions from the Jewish heresy. This orthodox title, which still 
continues to be the jewel most prized in the Spanish crown, has been 
appropriated in a peculiar manner to Ferdinand and Isabella, who are 
universally recognised in history as Los Reyes Catéicos t 

Ferdinand was too sensible of the peril to which the occupation of 
Naples by the French would expose his own interests, to require any 
stimulant to action from the Roman pontiff. Naval preparations had 
been going forward, durmg the summer, in the ports of Galicia and 


* Alonso de Silva acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction of the sovereigns in ns 
difficult mission He was su uently sent on various others to the different Italian 
ae and S apuaiaced sustained reputation for ability and prudence He did not. 

ve to old, 

+ This branch of the revenue yields at the present day, according to Laborde, about 
6,000, 0°0 reals, or 1,500, 000 francs. 

t The pope, according to Comines, designed to comphment Ferdinand and Isabella for 
their conquest of Granada, by transferring to them the title of Most Christian, hitherto 
enjoyed by the kings of France. He had even gone so far as to address them thug in more 
than one of his briefs. This produced a remoustrance from a number of the cardinals, 
which led him to substitute the title of Most Catholic The epithet of Catholic was nvt 
new in the royal house of Castile, nor indeed of Aragon ; having been given to the Asturian. 
prince Alfonso I , about the middle of the eighth, and to Pedro II of Aragon, at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century 
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Guipuscoa. A considerable armament was made ready for sea by the 
latter part of December at Alicant, and placed under the command of 
Galeeran de Requesens, count of Trevento. The land forces were 
intrasted to Gonsalvo de Cordova, better known in history as the Great 
Captain. Instructions were at the same time sent to the viceroy of 
Sicily, to provide for the security of that island, and to hold himself in 
readiness to act in concert with the Spanish fleet. 

Ferdinand, however, determined to send one more embassy to Charles 
the Eighth, before coming to an open rupture with him. He selected for 
this mission Juan de Albion and Antonio de Fonseca, brother of the 
bishop of that name, whom we have already noticed as superintendent of 
the Indian department. The two envoys reached Rome, January 28th, 
1495, the same day on which Charles set out on his march for Naples. 
They followed the army, and on arriving at Veletri, about twenty mules 
from the capital, were admitted to an audience by the monarch, who 
received a eS in the presence of his officers. The ambassadors freely 
enumerated the various causes of complaint entertained by their master 
against the French king, the imsult offered to him im the person of his 
minister, Alonso de Silva, the contumelious treatment of the pope, and 
forcible occupation of the fortresses and estates of the church; and, 
finally, the enterprise against Naples, the claims to which, as a papal 
fief, could of mght be determined in no other way than by the arbitra- 
tion of the pontiff himself. Should King Charles consent to accept this 
arbitration, they tendered the good offices of their master as mediator 
between the parties ; should he decline 1t, however, the kmy of Spain 
stood absolved from all further obligations of amity with him, by the 
terms of the treaty uf Barcelona, which expressly recognised his mght 
to interfere in defence of the church. 

Charles, who could not dissemble his indignation during this discourse, 
retorted with great acrimony, when 1t was concluded, on the conduct of 
Ferdinand, which he stigmatised as pertidious, accusmmg him, at the 
same time, of a deliberate design to circumvent him, by introducing into 
their treaty the clause respecting the pope. As to the expedition against 
Naples, he had now gone too far to reoade ; and 1t would be soon enough 
to canvas the question of mght, when he had got possession-of 11. i 
courtiers, at the same time, with the impetuosity of their nation, 
heightened by the insolence of success, told the envoys that they knew 
well enough how to defend their rights with their arms, and that King 
Ferdinand would find the French ob 
from the holiday tilters of Granada. 

These taunts led to mutual recrimimation, until at length Fonseca, 
though naturally a sedate person, was so far transported with anger, 
that he exclaimed, ‘‘ The issue then must be left to God,—arms must 
decide it ;”? and producing the original treaty, bearing the re. fate of 
the two monarchs, he tore it in pieces before the eyes of Charles and his 
court. At the same time he commanded two Spanish knights who 
served in the French army to withdraw from it, under pain of incurr 
the penalties of treason. The French cavalers were so much ince 
by this audacious action, that they would have seized the envoys, and, 
in all probability, offered violence to their persons, but for Charles’s 
interposition, who with more coolness caused them to be conducted from 
his presence, and sent back under a safe escort to Rome. Such are the 


ivalry enemies of quite another sort 
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circumstances reported by the French and Italian writers of this remark- 
able interview. They were not aware that the dramatic exhibition, as 
far as the ambassadors were concerned, was all previously concerted 
before their departure from Spain. 

Charles pressed forward on his march without further delay. Alfonzo 
the Second, losing his confidence and martial courage, the only virtues 
that he possessed, at the crisis when they were most demanded, had 
precipitately abandoned his kingdom while the French were at Rome, 
and taken refuge mm Sicily, where he formally abdicated the crown 1p 
favour of his son, Ferdimand the Second. This prince, then twenty-five 
heeds ot age, whose amiable manners were rendered still more attractive 

y contrast with the ferocious temper of his father, was possessed of 
talent and energy competent to the present emergency, had he been 
sustained by his subjects. But the latter, besides being struck with the 
same panic which had paralysed the other people of Italy, had too little 
interest in the government to be willing to hazard much im 1ts defence. 
A change of dynasty was only a change of masters, by which they had 
httle ether to gain or to lose. Though favourably mnclimed to Ferdinand, 
they refused to stand by him in his perilous extremity. They gave way 
m every direction as the French advanced, rendering hopeless every 
attempt of their spirited young monarch to rally them, till at length no 
alternative wgs left, but to abandon his dominions to the enemy without 
stuiking a blow in their defence. He withdrew to the neighbourin 
island of Ischia, whence he soun after passed into Sicily, and oceupie 
himself there 1m collecting the fragments of his party, until the time 
should arrive for more decisive action. 

Charles the Eighth made his entrance into Naples at the head of his 
legions, February 22nd, 1495, having traversed this whole extent of 
hostile territory in less time than would be occupied by a fashionable 
tourist of the present day. The object of his expedition was now 
achieved. He seemed to have reached the consummation of his wishes; 
and, although he assumed the titles of King of Sicily and of Jerusalem, 
and affected the state and authority of Emperor, he took no measures 
for prosecuting his chimerical enterprise further. He even neglected to 
provide for the security of his present conquest, and, without bestowing 
a thought on the government of his new dominions, resigned himself to 
the licentious and effeminate pleasures so congenial with the soft volup- 
tuousness of the climate and his own character. 

While Charles was thus wasting his tume and resources in frivolous 
amusements, a dark storm was gathering in the north. There was not 
a state through which he had passed, however fmendly to his cause, 
which had not complamts to make of his insolence, his breach of faith, 
his infrmgement of their mghts, and his exorbitant exactions. His. 
mpohtic treatment of Sforza had long since alienated that wily and 
restless politician, and raised suspicions in his mind of Charles’s designs 
against hiss own duchy of Milan. The emperor elect, Maximilian, whom 
the French king thought to have bound to his interests by the treaty of 
Senlis, took umbrage at his assumption of the imperial title and dignity. 
The Spanish ambassadors, Garcilasso de la Vega, and his brother, 
Lorenzo Suarez, the latter of whom resided at Venice, were indc- 
an: pains in stimulating the spint of discontent. Suarez, in particular, 

every effort to secure the co-operation of Venice; representing to 
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the government, in the most urgent terms, the necessity of general 
concert and instant action among the great powers of Italy, if they 
would preserve their own liberties. 

Venice, from its remote position, seemed to afford the best point for 
coolly contemplating the general interests of Italy. Envoys of the 
different European powers were assembled there, as 1f by common con- 
sent, with the view of concerting some scheme of operation for their 
mutual good. The conferences were conducted by night, and with such 
secrecy as to elude for some time the vigilant eye of Comines, the 

10us minister of Charles, then resident at the capital. The result 
was the celebrated league of Venice. It was sioned. the last day of 
March, 1495, on the part of Spain, Austria, Rome, Milan, and the 
Venetian republic. The ostensible object of the treaty, which was to 
last twenty-five years, was the preservation of the estates and rights of 
the confederates, especially of the Roman see. A large force, amounting 
in all to thirty-four thousand horse and twenty thousand foot, was to be 
assessed in stipulated proportions on each of the contracting parties. 
The secret articles of the treaty, however, went much further, providing 
e formidable plan of offensive operations. It was agreed im these, that 
King Ferdinand should employ the Spanish armament, now arrived in 
Sicily, n re-establishing his kinsman on the throne of Naples, that a 
Venetian fleet, of forty galleys, should attack the French positions on 
the Neapolitan coasts, that the duke of Milan should expel the French 
from Asti, and blockade the passes of the Alps, so as to intercept the 
passage of further remforcements , and that the emperor and the king 
of Spain should invade the French frontiers, and their expenses be 
defrayed by subsidies from the allies Such were the terms of this 
treaty, which may be regarded as forming an era in modern political 
history, since 1t exhibits the first example of those extensive combina- 
tions among European princes, for mutual defence, which afterwards 
became so frequent. It shared the fate of many other coalitions, where 
the name and authority of the whole have been made subservient to the 
interests of some one of the parties more powerful or more canning than 
the rest. 

The intelligence of the new treaty diffused general j oy throughont 
Italy. In Venice, in particular, 1t was greeted with fétes, 1lluminations, 
and the most emphatic public rejoicing, m the very eyes of the French 
minister, who was compelled to witness this ee utr testimony of 
the detestation 1n which his countrymen were held. The tidings fell 
heavily on the ears of the French at Naples. It dispelled the dream of 
idle dissipation in which they were dissolved. They felt little concern, 
indeed, on the score of their Italian enemies, whom their easy victories 
taught them to regard with the same insolent contempt that the paladins 
of romance are made to feel for the eases ered rabble, myriads of whom 
they could overturn with a single lance. But they felt serious alarm as 
they beheld the storm of war gathering from other quarters,—from Spain 
and Germany, in defiance of the treaties by which they had hoped to 
secure them, Charles saw the necessity of instant action. T'wo courses 
presented themselves; either to stre en himself in his new conquests, 
and prepare to maintain them until he could receive fresh reinforcements 
from home, or to abandon them altogether and retreat across the Alps, 
before the allies could muster in sufficient strength to oppose him. With 
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the indiscretion characteristic of his whole en ise, he embraced a 
middle course, and lost the advantages which would have resulted from 
the exclusive adoption of either. 


CHAPTER II. 


ITALIAN WARS—RETREAT OF CHARLES VIII —CAMPAIGNS OF GONSALVO DE CORDOVA-~FINAY. 
EZBXPULSION OF THE FRENCH, 


1495—1496. 


Impolitic conduct of Charles—He plunders the Works of Art—Gonsalvo de Cordova—His 
brilliant Qualities—Raised to the Itahan Command—Battle of Seminara—Gonsalvo’'s 
Successes—Decline of the French—He receives the title of Great Captain—Expulsion of 
the French from Italy 


CHARLES THE Erentu might have found abundant occupation, during 
his brief residence at Naples, in placing the kingdom im a proper posture 
of defence, and in conciliating the good will of the inhabitants, without 
which he could scarcely hope to maintain himself permanently m his 
conquest. So far from this, however, he showed the utmost aversion to 
business, wasting his hours, as has been already noticed, in the most 
frivolous amusements. He treated the great feudal aristocracy of the 
country with utter neglect; rendering himself difficult of access, and 
lavishing all dignities and emoluments with partial prodigality on his 
French subjects. His followers disgusted the nation still farther by 
their insolence and unbridled licentiousness. The people naturally 
called to mind the virtues of the exiled Ferdinand, whose temperate 
rule they contrasted with the rash and rapacious conduct of ther new 
masters. The spirit of discontent spread more widely, as the French 
were too thmly scattered to enforce subordination. A correspondence 
was entered into with Ferdinand in Sicily, and 1m a short time several of 
the most considerable cities of the kingdom openly evowed their alle- 
gianee to the house of Aragon. 

In the meantame Charles and his nobles, satiated with a hfe of 
inactivity and pleasure, and feeling that they had accomplished the 
great object of the expedition, began to look with longing eyes towards 
their own country. Their impatience was converted into ee on 
receiving tidings of the coalition mustering in the north. Charles, how- 
ever, took care to secure to himself some of the spoils of victory, ina 
manner which we have seen practised on a much greater scale by his 
countrymen in our day. He collected the various works of art with 
which Naples was adorned, precious antiques, sculptured marble and 
alabaster, gates of bronze curiously wrought, and such architectural 
ornaments as were capable of transportation, and caused them to be 
embarked on board his fleet for the south of France, ‘* endeavouring,” 
says the curate of Los Palacios, ‘‘to build up bis own renown on the 
ruins of the kings of Naples, of glorous memory.’’ His vessels, how- 
ever, did not reach their place of destination, but were captured by a 
Biscayan and Genoese fleet off Pisa. 

Charles had entirely failed in his application to Pope Alexander the 
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Sixth for a recognition of his right to N: ples by a formal act of investiture. 

He determined, however, to go through the ceremony of a coronation ; 
and, on the 12th of May, he made his public entrance into the city, 
arrayed in splendid robes of scarlet and ermine, with the imperial diadem 
on his head, a sceptre in one hand, and a globe, the symbol of universal 
sovereignty, in the other; while the adulatory populace saluted his royal 
ear with the august title of Emperor. After the conclusion of this farce, 
he made epee for his instant departure from Naples. On the 
20th of May he set out on his homeward march, at the head of one half 
of his army, amounting in all to not more than nine thousand fighting 
men. The other half was left for the defence of his new conquest. This 
arrangement was highly impolitic, since he neither took with him 
anche cover his retreat, nor left enough to secure the preservation 
of Naples. 

It 1s not necessary to follow the French army in its retrograde move- 
ment through Italy. It 1s enough to say, that this was not conductcd 
with sufficient dispatch to anticipate the junction of the allied forces, 
who assembled to dispute its passage on the banks of the Taro, near 
Fornovo. An action was there fought, 1m which King Charles, at the 
head of his loyal chivalry, aohiayed such deeds of heroism as shed a 
lustre over his 1ll-concerted enterprise, and which, if they did not gain 
him an undisputed victory, secured the fruits of it, by enabling him to 
effect his retreat without further molestation. At Turin he entered into 
negotiation with the calculating duke of Milan, which terminated in the 
treaty of Vercelli, October 10th, 1495. By this treaty Charles obtained 
no other advantage than that of detaching his cunning adversary from 
the coalition. The Venetians, although refusing to accede to it, made 
no orpones to any ehlee Da which would expedite the removal of 
their formidable foe beyond the Alps. This was speedily accomplished ; 
and Charles, yielding to his own impatience and that of his nobles, 
recrossed that mountam rampart which nature has so ineffectually 
provided for the security of Italy, and reached Grenoble with his army 
on the 27th of the month. Once more restored to his own dominions, 
the young monarch abandoned himself without reserve to the licentious 

leasures to which he was passionately addicted, forgetting alike his 
pate of ambition, and the brave companions in arms whom he had 
deserted in Italy. Thus ended this memorable expedition, which, though 
crowned with complete success, was attended with no other permanent 
result to its authors than that of opening the way to those disastrous 
wars which wasted the resources of their country for a great part of the 
sixteenth century. 

Charles the Bighth had left as his viceroy in Naples Gilbert de 
Bourbon, duke of Montpensier, a prince of the blood, and a brave and 
loyal nobleman, but of slender military capacity, and so fond of his bed, 
says Comines, that he seldom left it before noon. The command of the 
forces in Calabria was intrusted to M. artis bel a Scottish cavalier of 
the house of Stuart, raised by Charles to the dignity of grand constable 
of France. He was so much esteemed for his noble and chivalrous 
qualities, that he was styled by the annalists of that day, says Brantéme, 
‘‘ grand chevalier sans reproche.” He had large experience in military 
matters, and was reputed one of the best officers in the French service. 
Besides these principal commanders, there were others of subordinate 
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rank stationed at the head of small detachments on different points of 
the kingdom, and especially in the fortified cities along the coasts, 

Searcely had Charles the Eighth quitted Naples, when his rival, 
Ferdinand, who had already completed his preparations in Sicily, made 
a descent on the southern extremity of Calabria. He was supported im 
this by the Spanish levies under the admiral Requesens, and Gonsalvo 
of Cordova, who reached Sicily 1m the month of May. As the latter 
of these commanders was destined to act a most conspicuous part in 
the Italian wars, 1t may not be amiss to give some account of his 
early life. 

Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordova, or Aguilar, as he is sometimes styled 
from the territorial title assumed by his branch of the family, was born 
at Montilla, in 1453. His father died early, leaving two sons, Alonso 
de Aguilar, whose name occurs 1n some of the most brillant passages of 
the war of Granada, and Gonsalvo, three years younger than his brother. 
During the troubled reigns of John the Second and Henry the Fourth, 
the city of Cordova was divided by the feuds of the rival families of 
Cabra and Aguilar; and it is reported that the citizens of the latter 
faction, after the loss of their natural leader, Gonsalvo’s father, used 
to testafy their loyalty to his house by bearing the infant children 
along with them in their rencontres thus Gonsalvo may be said to have 
been literally nursed amid the din of battle. 

On the breaking out of the civil wars, the two brothers attached 
themselves to the fortunes of Alfonso and Isabella. At ther court, 
the young Gonsalvo soon attracted attention by the uncommon beauty 
of his person, his pohshed manners, and proficiency in all kmghtl 
exercises. He indulged in a ey magnificence in his apparel, 
equipage, and general style of living: a circumstance which, accom- 
panied with his biilhant qualities, gave him the title at the court of 
el principe de los cavalleros, the prince of cavaliers. This carelessness 
of expense, indeed, called forth more than once the affectionate remon- 
strance of his brother Alonso, who, as the elder son, had inherited the 
mayorazgo, or family estate, and who provided liberally for Gonsalvo’s 
support. He served durimg the Portuguese war under Alonso de 
Cardenas, grand master of St. James, and was honoured with the public 
commendations of his general for his signal display of valour at the 
battle of Albuera: where, it 1s remarked, the young hero incurred an 
unnecessary degree of personal hazard by the ostentatious splendour of 
hisarmour. Of this commander, and of the count of Tendilla, Gonsalvo 
always spoke with the greatest deference, acknowledging that he had 
jearned the rudiments of war from them. 

The long war of Granada, however, was the great school in which his 
military discipline was perfected. He did not, 1t 1s true, occupy so 
emiment a position in these campaigns as some other chiefs of riper 
years and more enlarged experience, but on various occasions he dis- 
pe ht uncommon proofs both of address and valour. He fecnenly 

stanguished himself at the capture of Tajara, Tora, and Monte Frio. 
At the last place he headed the scaling party, and was the first to 
mount the walls im the face of the enemy. He wellmgh closed his 
career in @ mi ht skirmish before Granada, which occurred a short 
time before the end of the war. In the heat of the struggle his horse 
was slain; and Gonsalvo, unable to extricate himself trom the morass 

tT 
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in which he was entangled, would have perished, but for a faithful 
servant of the family, who mounted him on his own horse, briefly 
commending to his master the care of his wife and eldren. Gomnsalvo 
escaped, but his brave follower paid for his loyalty with his life. At 
‘the conclusion of the war, he was selected, together with Ferdimand's 
‘secretary Zafra, in consequence of his plausible address, and his fami- 
liarity with the Arabic, to conduct the negotiation with the Moorsh 
overnment. He was secretly introduced for this purpose by night into 
a, and finally succeeded im arranging the terms of capitulation 
with the unfortunate Abdallah, as has been already stated. In con- 
sideration of his various services, the Spanish sovereigns granted him a 
pension, and a large landed estate in the conquered territory. 

After the war, Gonsalvo remained with the court, and his high 
reputation and brilliant exterior made him one of the most distanguished 
ornaments of the royal circle. His manners displayed all the romantic 
gallantry characteristic of the age, of which the fo oe. among other 
instances, is recorded. The queen accompanied her daughter Joanna on 
board the fleet which was to bear her to Flanders, the country of her 
destined husband. After bidding adieu to the infanta, Isabella returned 
in her boat to the shore; but the waters were so swollen that it was 
found difficult to make good a footang for her on the beach. As the 
sailors were prep to drag the bark higher up the strand, Gonsalvo, 
who was present, and dressed, as the Castilian historians are careful to 
inform us, in a rich suit of brocade and erzmmson velvet, ee that 
the person of his royal mistress should be profaned by the touch of such 
rude hands, waded into the water, and bore the queen in his arms to 
the shore, amid the shouts and plaudits of the spectators. The anci- 
dent. my form a counterpart to the well-known aneedote of Sir Walter 


e1g 

Isabella’s long and intimate acquaintance with Gonsalvo enabled her 
te form a correct estimate of his great talents. When the Italian 
expedition was resolved on, she instantly fixed her eyes on him as the 
most suitable person to conduct it. She knew that he possessed the 
qualities essential to success im a new and difficult enterprise,—courage, 
constanoy, singular prudence, dexterity in negotiation, and mexhaustible 
fertility of resource. She accordingly recommended him, without 
hesitation, to her husband, as the commander of the Italian army. He 
approved her choice, although it seems to have caused no little surprise at 
the court, which notwithstanding the favour in which Gonsalvo was held 
by the sovereigns, was not prepared to see him advanced over the heads of 
veterans of so much riper years and higher military renown than himself. 
The event proved the glee Isabella. 

The part of the squadron destined to convey the new general to Sicily 
was made ready for sea .n the spring of 1495. After a tempestuous 
voyage, he reached Messina on the 24th of May. He found that 
Ferdinand of N go had already begun operations in Calabria, where 
he had occupied Reggio with the assistance of the admiral Requesens, 


* Another cxample of his gallantry occurred during the Granadine war, when the fire 
of Santa Fe had consumed the royal tent, with the grea part of the queen’s apparel and 
other valuable effects, Gonsalvo, on leaming the disaster, at his castle of Lora, supphed 
the queen = ey, from Meret bean aiaen babes Naat of Pp wife, Dofia - 

as bella pleasan remark, as had done more execution 
his quarters than in her own.” 
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who reached Sicily wath a part of the armament a short time previous to 
Gonsalvo’s arrival. The whole effective force of the Spaniards did not 
exceed six hundred lances and fifteen hundred foot, besides those 
employed in the fleet, amounting to about three thousand and five 
hundred more. The finances of Spain had been too freely drained in 
the late Moorish war to authorise any extraordinary expenditmre; and 
Ferdinand designed to assist his kinsman rather with his name, than 
with any great accession of numbers. Preparations, however, were 
going forward for raising additional levies, especially among the hardy 
sewn of the Asturias and Galicia, on which war of Granada 
ad fallen less heavily than on the south. 

On the 26th of May, Gonsalvo de Cordova crossed over to Reggio in 
Calabria, where a plan of operation was concerted between him and the 
Neapolitan monarch. Before opening the campaign, several strong 
places in the province, which owed allegiance to the Aragonese family, 
were placed mm the hands of the Spanish general, as security for the 
reimbursement of expenses incurred by his government m the war. As 
Gonsalvo placed little reliance on his Calabrian or Sicilian recruits, he 
was obliged to detach a considerable part of his Spanish forces to garrison 
these places.* 

The presence of their monarch revived the dormant loyalty of his 
Calabrian subjects. They thronged to his standard, till at length he 
found himself at the head of six thousand men, chiefly composed of the 
raw militia of the country. He marched at once with Gonsalvo on 
St. Agatha, which opened 1ts gates without resistance. He then directed 
his course towards Seminara, a place of some strength, about eight 
leagues from Reggio. On his way he cut im pieces a detachment of 
French on its march to reinforce the garrison there. Seminara imitated 
the example of St. Agatha, and, receiving the Neapolitan army without 
opposition, unfurled the standard of Aragon on its wails. hile this 
was going forward, Antonio Grimani, the “Venetian admiral, scoured the 
eastern coasts of the kingdom with a fleet of four-and-twenty galleys, 
and at the strong town of Monopoli, 1 the possession of the 
French, put the greater part of the garrison to the sword. 

D’ Aubigny, a lay at this time with an inconsiderable body of 
French troops in the south of Calabria, saw the necessity of some 
vigorous movement to check the further progress of the enemy. He 
determined to concentrate his forces, scattered through the province, 
and march agamst Ferdinand, im the hope of bringing him to a decisive 
action. For this purpose, in addition to the garrisons dispersed among 
the ober towns, he summoned. to his aid the forces, consisting prin- 
cipally of Swiss infantry, stationed im the Basilcate, under Précy, a 
brave young cavalier, esteemed one of the best officers in the French 
service. ter the arrival of this remforcement, aided by the levies 
of the Angevin barons, D’Aubigny, whose effective strength now greatly 
surpassed that of his adversary, directed his march towards Seminara. 


* The accupation of these places by Gonsalvo excited the pope’s jealousy as to the 

designs of the Spanish sovereigns. In co uence of his remonstrances, the Castilian 

envoy, Garcilasso doe la Vega, was instructed to t Gonsalvo, that, ‘‘1n case any inferior 

laces had been since put into his hands, he sbould restore them, if they were of 

portance, however, he was first to confer with his own government ” King Ferdi- 

nand, as Abarca assures his readers, “ was unwilling to give cause of complaint to any one, 
unless he were greatly a gainer by Ww.” 9 

r 
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Ferdinand, who had received no intimation of his adversary’s junction 
with Précy, and who considered him much inferior to himself in 
numbers, no sooner heard of his approach, than he determined to march 
out at once before he could reach Seminara, and give him battle. 
Gonsalvo was of a different opinion. His own troops had too little 
e ience m war with the French and Swiss veterans to make him 

ing to risk all on the chances of a single battle. The Spanish heavy- 
armed cavalry, indeed, were a match for any m Europe, and were even 
said to surpass every other in the beauty and excellence of their appoint- 
ments, at a period when arms were finished to luxury. He but a 
handful of these, however; by far the greatest part of his cavalry, 
consisting of ginetes, or hght-armed troops, of mestimable service in the 
wild guerilla warfare to which they had been accustomed in Granada, 
but obviously incapable of coping with the iron gendarmerte of France. 
He felt some distrust, too, in bareue his httle corps of infantry without 
further preparation, armed, as they were, only with short swords and 
bucklers, and much reduced, as has been already stated, in number, to 
encounter the formidable phalanx of Swiss pikes. As for the Calabnan 
levies, he did not place the least reliance on them. At all events, he 
thought it prudent, before coming to action, to obtain more accurate 
information than they now possessed of the actual strength of the 
enemy. 

In vi this, however, he was overruled by the impatience of Ferdinand 
end his followers. The principal Spanish cavaliers, indeed, as well as 
the Italhan, among whom may be found names which afterwards rose to 
Ingh distinction in these wars, urged Gonsalvo to lay aside his scruples , 
representing the epee, of showing any distrust of their own strength 
at this crisis, and o pra ae the ardour of their soldiers now hot for 
action. The Spanish chief, though far from beimg convinced, yielded to 
these earnest remonstrances, and King Ferdimand led out his little army 
~without further delay against the enemy. 

After traversing a chain of hills, stretching im an easterly direction 
from Seminara, at the distance of about three mules, he arrived before 
a small stream, on the plas beyond which he discerned the French 
army in rapid advance against him. He resolved to wait 1ts approach ; 
and, taking position on the slope of the hills towards the river, he drew 
up his horse on the mnght wing, and his infantry on the left. 

The French generals, D’Aubigny and Précy, putting themselves at 
the head of their cavalry on the left, consisting of about four hundred 
heayy-armed and twice as many light horse, dashed into the water 
‘without hesitation. Their mght was occupied by the bristling phalanx 
of Swiss spearmen in close array; behind these were the militia of the 
country. The Spamsh ginetes succeeded in throwing the French 
gendarmerie into some disorder, before 1t could form after crossing the 
stream; but no sooner was this accomplished, than the Spaniards, 
incapable of withstanding the charge of their enemy, suddenly wheeled 
about and precipitately retreated, with the intention of again returning 
on their assailants, after the fashion of the Moorish tactics. The Cala- 
brian miltia, not comprehending this manceuvre, interpreted it into a 
defeat. They thought the battle lost, and, seized with a c, broke 
their ranks, and fled to a man, before the Swiss wmfantry time so 
much as to lower its lances against them. 
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King Ferdinand in vain attempted to rally the dastardl itives. 
The French cavalry was soon upon them, making frightful eh in 
their ranks. The young monarch, whose splendid arms and towe 
plumes made a conspicuous mark in the field, was exposed to 
imminent peril. He had broken his lance im the body of one of the fore- 
most of the French cavalicrs, when his horse fell under him, and as his 
feet were entangled im the stirrups, he would imevitably have perished 
in the mée, but for the prompt assistance of a young nobleman, named 
Juan de Altavilla, who mounted his master on his own horse, and 
calmly waited the approach of the enemy, by whom he was immediately 
slam. Instances of this affecting loyalty and_self-devotion not unfre- 
een occur in these wars, throwing a melancholy grace over the 

arker and more ferocious features of the time. 

Gonsalvo was seen in the thickest of the fight, long after the king’s 
escape, charging the enemy briskly at the head of his handful of 
Spaniards, not inthe hope of retrieving the day, but of covering the 
fight of the pamic-struck Neapolitans. At length he was borne along 
by the rushing tide, and succeeded in bringing off the greater part of his 
cavalry safe to Seminara. Had the French followed up the blow, the 
greater part of the royal army, with probably King Ferdinand and 
Gonsalvo at its head, would have fallen into their hands, and thus not 
only the fate of the campaign, but of Naples itself, would have been 
permanently decided by this battle. Fortunately the French did not 
understand so well how to use a victory as to gamit. They made no 
attempt to pursue. This 1s 1mputed to the illness of their general, 
D’Aubigny, occasioned by the extreme unhealthiness of the climate. 
He was too feeble to sit long on his horse, and was removed into a hitter 
as soon as the action was decided. Whatever was the cause, the victors, 
by this inaction, suffered the golden fruits of victory to escape them. 
Ferdinand made his escape on the same day on board a vessel which 
conveyed him back to Sicily , and Gonsalvo, on the following morning 
before break of day, effected his retreat across the mountains to Reggio, 
at the head of four hundred Spanish lances. Thus terminated the first 
battle of importance mm which Gonsalvo of Cordova held a distinguished 
command, the only one which he lost during his long and fortunate 
career. Its loss, however, attached no discredit to him, since 1t was 
entered into in manifest opposition to his judgment. On the contrary, 
his conduct throughout this affair tended greatly to establish his repu- 
tation, by showing him to be no less prudent im council than bold in 
auction. 

King Ferdinand, far from being disheartened by this defeat, gamed. 
new confidence from his experience of the favourable dispositions existing 
towards him in Calabria. Relying on a simular feeling of loyalty in his 
capital, he determined to hazard a bold stroke for 1ts recovery ; and that 
too, stantly, before his late discomfiture should have time to operate on 
the spirits of his partisans. He accordingly embarked at Messina, With 
a handfal of troops only, on board the fleet of the Spanish admural, 
Requesens. It amounted in all to eighty vessels, most of them of 
inconsiderable size. With this armament, which, notwithstanding its 
formidable show, carried little effective force for land i Sader the 
adventurous young monarch appeared off the harbour of Naples before 
the end of Tune. 
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Charles’s viceroy, the duke of Montpensier, at that time garrisoned 
Naples with six thousand French troops. On the appearance of the 
Spanish navy, he marched out to prevent Ferdinand’s landing, leaving a 
few only of soldiers to keep the city in awe. But he had scarcely 
quitted it before the inhabitants, who had waited with impatience an 
opportunity for throwing off the yoke, sounded the tocan, and, rising to 
arms through every part of the city, and massacring the feeble remains 
of the garrison, shut the gates against him; while Ferdinand, who had 
succeeded in drawing off the French commander in another direction, no 
sooner presented himself before the walls, than he was received with 
transports of joy by the enthusiastic people. 

The French, however, though excluded from the city, by making a 
circuit, effected an entrance into the fortresses which commanded 1t. 
From these posts Montpensier sorely annoyed the town, making frequent 
attacks on it, day and night, at the head of his gendarmene, until they 
were at length checked mm every direction by barricades which the 
citizens hastily constructed with wagons, casks of stones, bags of sand, 
and whatever came most readily to hand. At the same time, the 
windows, balconies, and house-tops were crowded with combatants, who 
poured down such a deadly shower of missiles on the heads of the French 
as finally compelled them to take shelter im their defences. Montpensier 
was now closely besieged, tall at length, reduced by famine, he was com- 
pelled to capitulate. Before the term prescribed for his surrender had 
arrived, however, he effected his escape at night by water, to Salerno, at 
the head of twenty-five hundred men. The remaining garrison, with 
the fortresses, submitted to the victorious Ferdinand the beginning of the 
followimg year. And thus, by one of those sudden turns which belong 
to the game of war, the exiled prince, whose fortunes a few weeks before 
appeared perfectly desperate, was again established in the palace of his 
ancestors. 

Montpensier did not long remain in his new quarters. He saw the 
necessity of immediate action, to counteract the alarming progress of the 
enemy. He quitted Salerno before the end of winter, strengthening his 
army by such reinforcements as he could collect from every quarter of 
the country. With this body he directed his course towards Apulia, 
with the intention of bringing Ferdinand, who had already established 
his head-quarters there, to a decisive engagement. Ferdinand’s force, 
however, was so far inferior to that of his antagonist, as to compel him 
to act on the defensive, until he had been reimforced by a considerable 
body of troops from Venice. The two armies were then so equally 
matched that neither cared to hazard all on the fate of a battle ; and the 
aoe wasted away in languid operations, which led to no important 


In the meantime, Gonsalvo de Cordova was slowly fighting his way u 
through southern Calabna. The character of the country, rough an 
mountainous, like the Alpuxarras, and thickly sprinkled with fortitied 
places, enabled him to bring into play the tactics which he had learned in 
the war of Granada, He made little use of heavy-armed troops, relyi 
on his ginetes, and still more on his foot; taking care, however, to coil 
any direct encounter with the dreaded Swiss battalions, He made 
amends for paucity of numbers and want of real strength, by rapidity of 
movement, and the wily tactics of Moorish warfare; darting on the 
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enemy where least expected, Surprises his strongholds at dead of night 

entangling him in ambuscades, and desolating the coun with thos 
terribie forays whose effects he had so often witnessed on the fair vegas 
of Granada. He adopted the policy i leche by his master, Ferdinand 
the Catholic, in the Moormsh war, lenient to the submissive foe, but 
wreakimg terrible vengeance on such as resisted. 

The French were sorely disconcerted by these irregular operations, so 
unlike anything to which they were accustomed in European warfare. 
They were further disheartened by the continued illness of D’ Aubigny, 
and by the growing disaffection of the Calabrians, who 1n the southern 
provinces contiguous to Sicily were particularly well inclined to Spain. 

Gonsalvo, availing himself of these friendly dispositions, pushed 
forward his successes, carrying one stronghold after another, until b 
tie end of the year he had overrun the whole of Lower Calabna. His 
progress would have been still more rapid but for the serious embarrass- 
mscnts which he experienced from want of supplies. He had received 
some reinforcements from Sicily, but very few from Spam; while the 
boasted Galictan levies, instead of fifteen hundred, had dwindled to 
scarcely three hundred men, who arrived in the most miserable phght, 
destitute of clothing and munitions of every kind. He was compelled 
to weaken still further his inadequate force by garrisoning the conquered. 

laces, most of which, however, he was obliged to leave without any 

efence at all. In addition to this, he was so destitute of the necessary 
funds for the payment of his troops, that he was detamed nearly two 
months at Nicastro, until February, 1496, when he received a remittance 
from Spain. After this, he resumed operations with such vigour, that 
by the end of the following spring he had reduced all Upper Calabria, 
with the exception of a small corner of the province, in which D’Aubigny 
still maintained himself. At this crisis he was summoned from the 
scene of his conquest to the support of the king of Naples, who lay 
encamped before Atella, a town intrenched among the Apennines, on the 
western borders of the Basilicate. 

The campaign of the preceding winter had terminated without any 
decisive results, the two armies of Montpensier and King Ferdmand 
having continued in sight of each other without ever coming to action. 
These protracted operations were fatal to the French. Their few supphes 
were intercepted by the peasantry of the country; their Swiss and 
German mercenaries mutimied and deserted for want of pay; and the 
Neapolitans in theur service went off mn great numbers, disgusted with 
the insolent and overbearmg manners of their new allies. Charles the 
E1ghth, in the meanwhile, was wasting his hours and health in the usual 
round of profligate pleasures. From the moment of recrossing the Alps, 
he saomed to have shut out Italy from his thoughts. He was equally 
insensible to the supplications of the few Itahans at his court, and the 
remonstrances of his French nobles, many of whom, although opposed 
to the first expedition, would ey have undertaken a second to 
support their brave comrades, whom the heedless young monarch now 
rare to ae fate. aang ee ee ‘i 

At nee ontpensier, ing no prospect of relie m home, an 
straitened by the want of provisions, determined to draw off from the 
neighbourhood of Benevento, where the two armies lay encamped, and 
retreat to the fruitful province of Apulia, whose principal places were 
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still garrisoned by the French. He broke up his oe at dead 
of night, and gamed a day’s march on his enemy, before the latter 
began his purswt. This Ferdinand pushed with such vigour, however, 
that he overtook the retreatmg army at the town of Atella, and com- 
pletely intercepted its further progress. This town, which, as already 
noticed, is situated on the western skirts of the Basihcate, lies in a broad 
valley encompassed by a wiped ere of hills, through which flows 
a little river, tributary to the Ofanto, watering the town, and turning 
several mills which supplied 1t with flour. At a few miles distance was 
the strong place of Ripa Candida, garrisoned by the French, through 
which Montpensier hoped to maintain his communications with the fertile 
regions of the interior. 

erdinand, desirous if possible to bring the war to a close by the 
capture of the whole French army, prepared for a vigorous blockade, 
He disposed his forces so as to intercept supplies, by commanding the 
avenues to the town im every direction. He soon found, however, that 
his army, though considerably stronger than his rival’s, was incompetent 
to this without further aid. He accordingly resolved to summon to lus 
support Gonsalvo de Cordova, the fame of whose exploits now resounded 
through every part of the kingdom. 

The Spanish general received Ferdinand’s summons while encamped 
with his army at Castrovallari, in the north of Upper Calabria. If he 
complied with 1t, he saw himself in danger of losing all the fruits of his 
long campaign of victories, for his active enemy would not fail to profit 
by his absence to repair his losses. If he refused obedience, however, 
it might defeat the most favourable opportunity which had yet presented 
itself for bringing the war to a close. He resolved, therefore, at once to 

mt the field of his triumphs, and march to king Ferdinand’s relief. 

ut, before his departure, he prepared to strike such a blow as should, if 
Serpe incapacitate his enemy for any eficctual movement during his 
absence. 

He received intelligence that a considerable number of Angevin lords, 
mostly of the powerful house of San Severmo, with their vassals and a 
reinforcement of French troops, were assemblicd at the httle town of 
Laino, on the north-western borders of Upper Calabria, where they lay, 
awaiting a junction with D’Aubigny. Gonsalvo determimed to surprise 
this place, and capture the mch spoils which it contamed, before his 
departure. His road lay through a wild and mountainous country. The 
passes were occupied by the Calabrian peasantry in the interest of the 
Angevin party. The Spanish general, however, found no difficulty in 
forcing a way through this undisciplined rabble, a large body of whom 
he surrounded and cut to pieces as they lay in ambush for fas in the 
valley of Murano. Lamo, whose base 1s washed by the waters of the 
Lao, was defended by a strong castle built on the opposite side of the river, 
and connected by a bridge with the town. All approach to the place by 
the high road was commanded by this fortress. Gonsalvo obviated this 
difficulty, however, by a circuitous route across the mountains. He marched 
all night, and fording the waters of the Lao about two mules above the 
town, entered it with his littJe army before break of day, having previously 
detached a small corps to take possession of the bridge. The mhabitants 
startled from their slumbers by the unexpected appearance of the enemy 
in their strects, hastily seized their arms and made for the castle on the 
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other side of the river. The pass, however, was occupied by the 
Spaniards; and the Neapolitans and French, hemmed in on every side, 
began a desperate resistance, which terminated,with the death of their 
chief, Americo San Severmo, and the capture of such of his followers as 
did not fall in the mélée. A rich booty fell into the hands of the victors. 
The most glorious prize, however, was the Angevin barons, twenty in 
number, whom Gonsalvo after the action, sent geri to Naples. 
This decisive blow, whose tidings spread hke wildfire throughout the 
country, settled the fate of Calabria, It struck terror into the hearts of 
the French, and crippled them so far as to leave Gonsalvo little cause for 
anxiety during his proposed absence. 

The Spanish general lost no time in pressmg forward on his march 
towards Atella. Before quittang Calabria he had received a reinforce- 
ment of five hundred soldiers from Spain , and his whole Spanish forces, 
according to Giovio, amounted to one hundred men-at-arms, five hundred 
light cavalry, and two thousand foot, picked men, and well schooled in 
the hardy service of the late campaign. Although a great part of his 
march lay through a hostile country, he encountered httle opposition ; 
for the terror of his name, says the writer last quoted, had everywhere 
gone before him. He ed before Atella at the beginning of July. 
The king of Naples was no sooner advised of his approach, than he 
marched out of the camp, attended by the Venetian general, the marquis 
of Mantua, and the papal legate, Caesar Borgia, to recerve him. All 
were eager to do honour to the man who had achieved such bnlhant 
exploits; who, 1n less than a year, had made himself master of the larger 
part of the kingdom of Naples, and that with the most hmuited resources, 
in detiance of the bravest and best disciplined soldiery in Europe. It 
was then, according to the Spanish writers, that he was by general 
consent greeted with the title of the Great Captain , by which he 1s much 
more familiarly known in Spanish, and 1t may be added, in most histories 
of the period, than by his own name. 

Gonsalvo found the French sorely distressed by the blockade, which 
was so strictly maintained as to allow few supplies from abroad to pass 
into the town. His quick eye discovered at once, however, that, mn 
order to render it perfectly effectual, 1t would be necessary to destroy 
the mulls in the vicinity, which supphed Atella with flour. He under- 
took this, on the day of his arrival, at the head of hisown corps. Mont- 
pensier, aware of the importance of these mulls, had stationed a strong 
cuard for their defence, consisting of a body of Gascon archers and the 
Swiss pikemen. Although the Spaniards had never been brought into 
direct collision with any large masses of this formidable infantry, yet 
occasional rencontres with small detachments, and increased familiarity 
with its tactics, had stripped 1t of much of its terrors. Gonsalvo had 
even so far profited by the example of the Swiss, as to strengthen his 
infantry by mingling the long pikes with the short swords and bucklers 
of the Spamards. 

He made two divisions of his cavalry, posting his handful of heavy- 
armed, with some of the light horse, so as to check any sally from the 
town, while he destined the remainder to support the infantry in the 
attack upon the enemy. Having made these arrangements, the Spanish 
chisttaia ied on his men confidently to the charge. The Gascon archery, 
however, seized with a panic, scarcely awaited his approach, but fled 
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snamefally, before they had time to discharge a second volley of arrows, 
leaving the battle tothe Swiss. These latter, exhausted by the sufferings 
of the siege, and dispirital by long reverses, and by the presence of a 
new and victorious foe, did not behave with their wonted intrepidity ; 
but, after a feeble resistance, abandoned their position, and retreated 
towards the city. Gonsalvo, having gamed his object, did not care to 
pursue the fugitives, but instantly set about demolishing the mills, every 
vestige of which, m a few hours, was swept from the ground. Three 
days after, he supported the Neapolitan troops in an assault on Ripa 
Candida, and carried that important post, by means of which Atella 
maintained a communication with the mterior. 

Thus cut off from all their resources, and no longer cheered by hopes 
of succour from their own country, the French, after suffering the 
severest privations, and bemg reduced to the most Joathsome aliment for 
subsistence, made overtures for a capitulation. The terms were soon 

with the king of Naples, who had no desire but to rid his 
country of the mvaders. It was agreed that, if the French commander 
did not receive assistance in thirty days, he should evacute Atella, and 
cause every place holding under him in the kingdom of Naples, with a!l 
its artillery, to be surrendered to king Ferdinand, and that, on these 
conditions, his soldiers should be furnished with vessels to transport them 
back to France; that the foreign mercenaries should be permitted to 
return to their own homes; and that a general amnesty should be 
extended to such Neapolitans as returned to their allegiance im fiftecn 


days. 

Sach were the articles of capitulation signed on the 21st of July, 1496, 
which Comines, who received the tidings at the court of France, does not 
hesitate to denounce as a ‘‘ most disgraceful treaty, without parallel, 
save in that made by the Roman con at the Caudine Forks, which 
was too dishonourable to be sanctioned by their countrymen.” The 
reproach is certainly unmerited, and comes with ill grace from a court 
which was wasting 1n riotous indulgence the very resources indispensable 
to the brave and loyal subjects who were endeavouring to maintain its 
honour in a fore d. 

Unfortunately Montpensier was unable to enforce the full performance 
of his own treaty; as many of the French refused to deliver up the places 
intrusted to them, under the pretence that their authority was derived, 
not from the viceroy, but from the king himself. During the discussion 
of this point, the French troops were removed to Baia and Pozzuolo, and 
the adjacent places on the coast. The unhealthiness of the situation, 
together with that of the autumnal season, and an intemperate mdul- 
gence in fruits and wine, soon brought on an epidemic among the 
soldiers, which oe them off in great numbers The gallant Mont- 
pensier was one of the first victims. He refused the earnest solicitations 
of his brother-in-law, the marquis of Mantua, to quit his unfortunate 
companions and retare to a place of safety in the interior. The shore 
was literally strewed with the bodies of the dying and the dead. Of 
the whole number of Frenchmen, amountmg to not less than five 
thousand, who marched out of Atella, not more than five hundred ever 
reached their native country. The Swiss and other mercenaries were 
scarcely more fortunate. ‘‘They made their way back as they could 
thro Italy,” says a writer of the period, ‘‘in the most deplorable 
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state of destitution and suffering, the yaze of all, and a sad example of 
the caprice of fortune.’”’ Such was the miserable fate of that brilliant and 
formidable array, which scarcely two years before had poured down on 
the fair fields of Italy in all the insolence of expected conquest. Well 
would it be, if the name of every conqueror, whose successes, though 
built on human misery, are so dazzling to the imagination, could 
made to point a moral for the instruction of his species, as effectually as 
that of Charles the Eighth. 

The young king of Naples did not live long to enjoy his triumphs. 
On his return from Atella, he contracted an inauspicious marriage with 
his aunt, a lady nearly of his own age, to whom he had been long 
attached. A careless and somewhat mtemperate indulgence in pleasure, 
succeeding the hardy life which he had been lately leading, brought on a 
flux which carned him off in the twenty-eighth Dheg of his age, and second 
of his reign (Sept. 7th, ie We He was the fifth monarch who, in the 
brief compass of three years, had sat on the disastrous throne of Naples. 

Ferdinand possessed many qualities suited to the turbulent times in 
which he ved: He was vigorous and prompt in action, and naturally 
of a high and generous spirit. Still, however, he exhibited glimpses, 
even 1n his last hours, of an ia an, not to say ferocity of temper, 
which characterised many of his line, and which led to ominous cen- 
jectures as to what would have been ‘his future policy.* He was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his uncle Frederic, a prince of a gentle disposition, 
endeared to the Neapolitans by repeated acts of benevolence, and bya mag- 
nanimous regard for justice, of which the remarkable fluctuations of his 
fortune had elicited more than one example His amiable virtues, how- 
ever, required a kindher soil and season for their expansion, and, as 
the event proved, made him no match for the subtile and unscrupulous 
politicians of the age. 

His first act was a general amnesty to the disaffected Neapolitans, who 
felt such confidence in his good faith, that they returned, with scarcely 
an exception, to their allegiance. His next measure was to request the 
aid of Gonsalvo de Cordova in ad ieages the hostile movements made 
by the French during his absence from Calabria. At the name of the 

eat Captain, the Italians flocked from all quarters, to serve without 
pay under a banner which was sure to lead them to victory. Tower 
and town, as he advanced, went down before him; and the French 
general, D’Aubigny, soon saw himself reduced to the naan of making 
the best terms he could with his conqueror, and evacuating the province 
altogether. The submission of Calabria was speedily followed by that 
of the few remaining cities, in other quarters, still garrisoned by the 
French ; comprehending the last rood of territory possessed by Charles 
the Exghth in the kingdom of Naples. 


* While stretched on his deathbed, Ferdinand, according to Bembo, caused the head of 
the prisoner, the Bishop of Teano, to be brought to him, and laid at the foot of his couoh, 
that he might be assured with his own eyes of the execution of the sentence. 
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Ir had been arranged by the treaty of Venice, that, while the allies 
Were carrying on the war in Naples, the emperor elect and the king of 
Spain should make a diversion in their favour, by invading the French 
frontiers. Ferdinand had performed his part of the engagement. Ever 
since the beginning of the war, he had maimtained a large force along 
the borders from Fontarabia to ee ae In 1496, the regular army 
kept 1n pay amounted to ten thousand horse and fifteen thousand foot , 
which, together with the Sicilian armament, necessarily involved an 
expenditure exceedingly heavy under the financial pressure occasioned. 
by the Moorish war. The command of the levies in Roussillon was 
given to Don Enrique Enriquez de Guzman, who, far from acting on 
the defensive, carried his men repeatedly over the border, sweeping off 
fifteen or twenty thousand head of cattle, in a single foray, and ravaging 
the country as far as Carcassona and Narbonne. The French, who 
had concentrated a considerable force 1n the south, retalhated by similar 
inroads, in one of which they succeeded 1m surprising the fortified town 
of Salsas. The works, however, were in so dilapidated a state, that 
the place was scarcely tenable, and 1t was abandoned on the approach of 
the Spanish army. A truce soon followed, which put an end to further 
operations in that quarter. 

The submission of Calabria seemed to leave no further occupation 
for the arms of the Great Captam in Italy. Before quittmg that 
country, however, he engaged im an adventure, which, as narrated by 
his biographers, forms a brilliant episode to his regular campaigns. 
Ostia, the seaport of Rome, was, among the places in the papal territory, 
forcibly occupied by Charles the Eighth, and on his retreat had been 
left to a French garrison under the command of a Biscayan adventurer 
named Menaldo Guerri. The place was so situated as entirely to com- 
mand the mouth of the Tiber, enabling the puratical horde who 
garrisoned. it almost wholly to destroy the commerce of Rome, and even 
to reduce the city to ee distress for want of provisions. The imbecile 
Goverment, incapable of defending itself, 1mplored Gonsalvo’s aid an 

slodging this nest of formidable freebooters. The Spanish general, 
who was now at leisure, complied with the pontiff’s solicitations, and 
soon after presented himself before Ostia, with his little corps of troops, 
amounting 1n all to three hundred horse and fifteen hundred foot. 

Guerri, trusting to the strength of his defences, refused to surrender. 
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Gonsalvo, after coolly preparing his batteries, opened a heavy cannonade 
on ee which at the end of five days effected a practicable breach in 
the walls. In the meantime, Garcilasso de le Vega, the Castilian ambassador 
at the papal court, who could not bear to remain inactive so near the field 
where laurels were to be won, arrived at Gonsalyo’s support, with a 
handful of his own countrymen resident m Rome. This gallant little 
band, scaling the walls on the opposite side to that assailed by Gonsalvo, 
effected an entrance into the town, while the garrison was occupied with 
maintaiming the breach against the main body of the Spamards. Thus 
surprised, and hemmed in on both sides, Guerr1 and his associates made 
no her resistance, but surrendered themselves prisoners of war; and 
Gonsalvo, with more clemency than was usually shown on such occasions, 
stopped the carnage, and reserved his captives to grace his entry into 
the capital. 

This was made a few days after, with all the pomp of a Roman 
triumph. The Spanish general entered by the gate of Ostia, at the head 
of his martial squadrons in battle array, with colours flymg and music 
playing, while the rear was brought up by the captive chief and his 
confederates, so long the terror, now the derision of the populace. The 
balconies and windows were crowded with spectators, and the streets 
lined with multitudes, who shouted forth the name of Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, the ‘‘deliverer of Rome!” The procession took its way 
through the principal streets of the city towards the Vatican, where 
Alexander the Sixth awaited its approach, seated under a canopy of 
state in the chief saloon of the palace, surrounded by his great eccle- 
siastics and nobility. On Gonsalvo’s entrance, the cardinals rose to 
receive him. The Spanish general knelt down to receive the benedic- 
tion of the pope, but the latter, raismg him up, kissed him on the fore- 
head, and complimented him with the golden rose, which the Holy 
See was accustomed to dispense as the reward of its most devoted 
champions. 

In the conversation which ensued, Gonsalvo obtamed the pardon of 
Guerri and his associates, and an exemption from taxes for the oppressed 
inhabitants of Ostia. In a subsequent part of the discourse, the 
pope taking occasion most mopportunely to accuse the Spanish sovereigns 
of unfavourable dispositions towards himself, Gonsalvo rephed with 
much warmth, enumerating the various good offices rendered by them 
to the church, and roundly taxing the pope with ingratitude, somewhat 
bluntly advised him to reform his life and conversation, which brought 
scandal on all Chmstendom. Hus Holimess testified no mdignation at 
this unsavoury rebuke of the Great Captam, though, as the histomans 
with some sa:veté inform us, he was greatly surprised to find the latter 
so fluent in discourse, and so well imstructed m matters foreign to his 
profession. 

Gonsalyo experienced the most honourable receptaon from King 
Frederic on his return to Naples. During his continuance there, he was 
lodged and sumptuously entertamed im one of the royal fortresses; and 
the grateful monarch requited his services with the title of Duke of 
St. Angelo, and an estate, in Abruzzo, containing three thousand 
vassals. He had before ice these honours on the victor, who declined 
accepting them till he had obtamed the consent of his own sovereigns. 
Soon after, Gonsalyo, quitting Naples, revisited Sicily, where he adjusted 
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certain differences whieh had arisen betwixt the viceroy and the inha- 
bitants respecting the revenues of the island. Then embarking wjth 
his whole force, he reached the shores of Spain in the month of August, 
1498. His return to his native land was greeted with a general enthu- 
siasm far more grateful to his patrotic heart than any homage or honours 
conferred by foreign princes. Isabella welcomed him with pride and 
satisfaction, as having fully vindieated her preference of him to his 
more e enced rivals for the difficult post of Italy; and Ferdinand 
did not hesitate to declare, that the Calabrian campaigns reflected more 
lustre on his crown, than the conquest of Granada. 

The total expulsion of the French from Naples brought hostilities 
between that nation and Spain toaclose. The latter had gained her 
point, and the former had little heart to resume so disastrous an enter- 
prise. Before this event, indeed, overtures had been made by the 
French court for a separate treaty with Spam. The latter, however, was 
unwilling to enter into any compact without the cipation of her 
allies. After the total abandonment of the French enterprise, there 
seemed to exist no further pretext for prolonging the war. The Spanish 

vernment, moreover, little cause for satisfaction with its con- 
iederaten: The emperor had not co-operated m the descent on the 
enemy’s frontier, according to agreement; nor had the alles ever 
remmbursed Spain for the heavy charges incurred in fulfilling her part 
of the engagements. The Venetians were taken up with securing to 
themselyes as much of the Neapolitan territory as they could, by way 
of indemnification for their own expenses. The duke of Milan had 
already made a separate treaty with King Charles. In short, every 
member of the league, after the first alarm subsided, had shown itself 
ready to sacrifice the common weal to its own private ends. With 
these causes of disgust, the Spanish government consented to a truce 
with France, to begin for itself on the 5th of March, and for the allies, 
if they chose to be included 1m 1t, seven weeks later, and to continue till 
the end of October, 1497. This truce was subsequently prolonged, and, 
after the death of Charles the Eighth, terminated in a definitrre treaty 
of , signed at Marcoussi, August 5th, 1498. 

n the discussions to which these arrangements gave rise, the project 
ig said to have been broached for the conquest and division of the king- 
dom of Naples by the combined powers of France and Spain, which was 
carried into effect some years later. According to Comines, the proposi- 
tion originated with the Spanish court, although it saw fit, m a subse- 
quent period of the ag ig to disavow the fact. The Spanish 
writers, on the other d, impute the first suggestion of it to the 
French, who, they say, went so far as to specify the details of the 
partition subsequently adopted ; according to which the two Calabrias 
were assigned to Spam. However this may be, there is little doubt 
that Ferdi had long smee entertained the idea of asserting his 
claim, at some time or other, to the crown of Naples. He, as well as his 
father, and indeed the whole nation, had beheld with dissatisfaction the 
transfer of what they deemed their rightful inheritance, purchased by 
the blood and treasure of Aragon, to an illegitimate branch of the family. 
The accession of Frederic, in particular, who came to the throne with 
support of the Angevin party, the old enemies of Aragon, had given 


great umbrage to the Spanish monarch. 
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The Castilian envoy, Garcilasso de la Vega, agreeably to the imstruc- 
tions of his court, urged Alexander the Sixth to withhold the investiture 
of the kingdom from Frederic, but unavailingly, as the pope’s interests 
were too closely connected by, marriage with those of the royal family 
of Naples. Under these circumstances, 1t was somewhat doubtful what 
course Gonsalvo should be directed to pursue in the present exigency. 
That prudent commander, however, found the new monarch too strong 
in the affections of his people to be disturbed at present. All that now 
remained’ for Ferdinand, therefore, was to rest contented with the 
possession of the strong posts pledged for the remmbursement of his 
expenses in the war, and to make such use of the correspondence which 
the late campaigns had opened to him in Calabria, that, when the tame 
arrived for action, he mrght act with effect. 

Ferdinand’s conduct through the whole of the Italan war had greatly 
enhanced his reputation throughout Europe for sagacity and prudence. 
It afforded a most advantageous comparison with that of Fie rival, 
Charles the Eighth, whose very first act had been the surrender of so 
important a territory as Roussillon. The construction of the treaty 
relating to this, indeed, laid the Spanish monarch open to the 1mputa- 
tion of artifice. But this, at least, did no violence tothe political maxims 
of the age, and only made him regarded as the more shrewd and subtile 
diplomatist ; while, on the other hand, he appeared before the world in 
the umposing attitude of the defender of the church, and of the rights of 
his injured kinsman. His mfluence had been clearly discernible in 
every operation of moment, whether civil or military. He had been 
most active, through his ambassadors at Genoa, Venice, and Rome, in 
stirring up the great Italan confederacy, which eventually broke the 
power of King Charles ; and his representations had tended, as much as 
any other cause, to alarm the jealousy of Sforza, to fix the vacillating 
politics of Alexander, and to quicken the cautious and dilatory move- 
ments of Venice. He had shown equal vigour in action; and contributed 
mainly to the success of the war by his operations on the side of 
Roussillon, and still more in Calabria. On the latter, indeed, he had 
not lavished any extraordmary expenditure; a circumstance partly 
attributable to the state of his finances, severely taxed, as already 
noticed, by the Granadine war, as well as by the operations in Roussillon, 
but in part, also, to his habitual frugality, which, with a very different 
spirit from that of his lustrious consort, always stinted the measure of 
his supplies to the bare emgency of the occasion. Fortunately the 
genius of the Great Captain was so fruitful in resources as to supply 
every deficiency; enabling him to accomplish such bmilant results 
as effectually concealed any poverty of preparation on the part of his 
master. 

The Itahan wars were of signal importance to the Spanish nation. 
Until that time, they had been cooped up withm the narrow limits of 
the Peninsula, uninstructed and taking little interest in the concerns of 
the rest of Europe. A new world was now opened to them. They were 
taught to measure their own strength by collision with other powers on 
a common scene of action; and, success inspiring them with greater 
confidence, seemed to beckon them on towards the field where they were 
destined to achieve stall more splendid triumphs. : 

This war afforded them also a most useful lesson of tactics. The 
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war of Granada had insensibly trained up a hardy militia, patient and 
pc a of every privation and fatigue, and brought under strict sub- 
ordination, This was a great advance beyond the independent and 
disorderly habits of the feudal service. A most valuable corps of light 
troops had been formed, schooled in all the wild, irregular movements of 
guerilla warfare. But the nation was still defective in that stendy, 
‘well-disciplined infantry, which, in the improved condition of military 
science, seemed destined to decide the fate of battles in Europo 
thenceforward. 

The Calabrian campaigns, which were suited in some degree to the 
display of their own tactics, fortunately gave the Spaniards opportunity 
for studying at leisure those of ther adversaries. The lesson was not 
lost. efore the end of the war, important innovations were made 
in the discipline and arms of the Spanish soldier. The Swiss pike, or 
lance, which, as has been already noticed, Gonsalvo de Cordova had 
mingled with the short sword of his own legions, now became the regular 
‘weapon of one-third of the infantry. The division of the various corps 
in the cavalry and infantry services was arranged on more scientific 
principles, and the whole, in short, completely reorganised. 

Before the end of the war, preparations were made for embodying a 
national mulit.a, Teel sale take the rea yl the aneene spies 
Laws were passed regulating the equipment of every individual accor 
to his property. A man’s arms were declared ae liable for debt, ae 
to the crown; and smiths and other artificers were restricted, under 
severe penalties, from working them up into other articles. In 1496, a 
census was taken of all persons capable of bearing arms; and by an ordi- 
nance, dated at Valladolid, February 22nd, mm the same year, it was 
Sa bap that one out of stat twelve inhabitants, between twenty and 
orty-five years of age, should be enlisted in the service of the state, 
whether for foreign war, or the suppression of disorders at home. The 
Temaining eleven were liable to be called on in case of urgent necessity. 
‘These recruits were to be paid durmg actual service, and excused from 
taxes; the only legal exempts were the clergy, hidalgos, and paupers. 
A general review and inspection of arms were to take place every year, 
in the months of March and September, when prizes were to be awarded 
to those best accoutred, and most ag ly in the use of their weapons. 
Such were the judicious regulations by which every citizen, without 
being withdrawn from his regular spud Seamer. was gradually trained up 
for the national defence ; and which, without the oppressive incumbrance 
of a numerous standing army, placed the whole effective force of the 
country, prompt and fit for action, at the disposal of the government, 
whenever the public good should call for it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALLIANCES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY—DEATH OF PRINCE JOHN AXD PRINCESS ISABELLA. 


Royal Famuly of Castile—Matrimonial Alliances with Portugal—With Austria—Marmage 
of John and Margaret—Death of Prince John—The Queen’s Resignation—Indepen- 
dence of the Cortes of Aragon—Death of the Princess Isabella—Recognitaon of her 
infant son Miguel. 


THE credit and authority which the Castilian sovereigns established by 
the success of their arms, were greatly raised by the matrimonial con- 
nexions which they formed for their children. This was tooimportant a 
spring of their policy to be passed over in silence. Their family consisted 
of one son and four daughters, whom they carefully educated in a manner 
befitting their high rank , and who repaid their solicitude by exemplary 
filial obedience, and the early manifestation of virtues rare even in a2 
private station.” They seem to have inherited many of the qualities 
which distinguished their illustrious mother , great decorum and dignity 
of manners, combined with ardent sensibilities and unaffected piety, 
which, at least, mm the eldest and favourite daughter, Isabella, was 
unhappily strongly tinctured with bigotry. They could not, .ndeed, 
pretend to their mother’s comprehensive mind and talent for business, 
although there seems to have been no deficiency in these respects, or, if 
any, 1t was most effectually supplied by their excellent education.t+ 

he marnage of the princess Isabella with Alonso, the heir of the 
Portuguese crown, n i490, has been already noticed. This had beer 
eagerly desired by her parents, not only for the possible contingency, 
which it afforded, of brmging the various monarchies of the Penile 
under one head, (a design, of which they never wholly lost sight,y 
but from the wish to conciliate a formidable neighbour, who possesse 
various means of annoyance, which he had shown no reluctance to exert. 
The reigning monarch, John the Second, a bold and crafty prince, had 
never forgotten his ancient quarrel with the Spanish sovereigns in sup- 
port of their rival, Joanna eltraneya, or Joanna the Nun, as she was 
: eared called in the Castilian court after she had taken the veil. 
ohn, in open contempt of the treaty of Alcantara, and imdeed of all 
monastic rule, had not only removed his relative from the convent of 
Santa Clara, but had permitted her to assume a royal state, and sut~ 
scribe herself ‘‘ I the Queen.” This empty msult he accompanied with 
more serious efforts to form such a foreign alliance for the liberated 


* The princess Dofia Isabel, the eldest daughter, was born at Dueiias, October Ist, 1476 
Their second child and only son, Juan, prince of the Asturias, was not born until eight 
years later, June 80th, 1478, at Seville Doiia Juana, whom the queen used playfully to, 
call her “‘ mother-in-law,” suegra, from her resemblance to King Ferdmand’s mother, was 
born at Toledo, November 6th, 1479 Dofia Mana was born at Cordova, 1n 1482, and 
Doria Ca the fifth and last child, at Alcalé de Henares, December 5th, 1485. The 
daughters all lived to reign , but their brilliant destmies were clouded with domestic 
afflictions, from which royalty could afford no refuge 
+ The only ee to these remarks was that afforded by theinfanta Joanna, whvse 

ortunate 


v eccentmcities, developed in later life, must be imputed indeed to bodily 
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princess as should secure her the support of some arm more powerful 
than his own, and enable her to renew the struggle for her mheritance 
with better chance of success.* These flagrant proceedings had provoked. 
the admonitions of the Roman see, and had formed the topic, as may be 
believed, of repeated, though ineffectual remonstrance from the court of 


e. 

It sie probable that the union of the princess of the Asturias with 
the herr of Portugal, as originally provided by the treaty of Alcantara, 
would so far iden the interests of the respective parties as to remove 
all further cause of uietude. The new bride was received in Portugal 
in a spirit which gave cordial assurance of these friendly relations for 
the future; and the court of Lisbon celebrated the auspicious nuptials 
with the gorgeous m cence for which, at this period of its successful 
enterprise, 1t was distinguished above every other court in Christendom. 
(Nov. 22, 1490. 

Alonso’s death, a few months after this event, however, blighted the 
fair hopes which had begun to open of a more friendly feeling between 
the two countries. His unfortunate widow, unable to endure the scenes 
of her short-lived happmess, soon withdrew into her own country to seek 
such consolation as she could find mm the bosom of her family. There, 
abandoning herself to the melancholy regrets to which her serious and 
pensive temper naturally disposed her, she devoted her hours to works of 

iety and benevolence, resolved to enter no more into engagements which 
had thrown so dark a cloud over the morning of her life. 

On King John’s death, in 1495, the crown of Portugal devolved on 
Emanuel, that enlightened monarch, who had the glory in the very 
commencement of his reign of solving the grand problem, which had so 
long perplexed the world, of the existence of an undiscovered passage to 
the East. This prince had conceived a passion for the young and beauta~ 
ful Isabella durmg her bref residence in Lisbon, and, soon after his 
accession to the throne, he despatched _an embassy to the Spanish court 
inviting her to share 1t with him. But the princess, wedded to the 
memory of her early love, declined the proposals, notwithstanding they 
were strongly seconded by the wishes of her parents, who, however, were 
unwi to constrain their daughter’s inelinations on so delicate a point, 
trusting perhaps to the effects of tume, and the perseverance of her royal 
suitor. 

In the meanwhule, the Catholic sovereigns were occupied with negotia- 
tions for the settlement of the other mieubers of their family. The am- 
bitious schemes of Charles the Eighth established a community of interests 
among the great European states, such as had never betore existed, or, 
at least, been understood ; and the intimate relations thus introduced 
naturally led to intermarriages between the principal powers, who, until 
this period, seem to have been severed almost as far asunder as if oceans 
had rolled between them. The Spanish monarchs, m particular, had 
rarely gone beyond the limits of the Peninsula for their family allianocs. 
The new confederacy into which Spain had entered now opened the way 


* Nine different matches were proposed for Joanna in the course of her life, but they 
all vanished into air, and ‘‘the excellent lady,” as she was usually called by the Portu- 
aarere ees as she arb awed, in single lesser oes the ripe age of ogy Brasher 

ctions re this * exist 
a. Seni de roatter, n with the quecn’s own hand, still 
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to more remote connexions, which were destined to exercise a permanent 
influence on the future polities of Europe. It was while Char'ss the 
Eighth was wasting his time at Naples, that the marriages were arranged 
between the royal houses of Spain and Austria, by which the weight of 
these great powers was thrown into the same scale, and the balance of 
Europe unsettled for the greater part of the following century. 

The treaty provided that Prince John, the heirof the Spanish monarchies, 
then in his so ipapecai year, should be united with the princess Margaret, 
daughter of the emperor Maximilian; and that the archduke Philip, his 
son and heir, and sovereign of the Low Countries in his mother’s mght, 
should marry Joanna, second daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. No 
dowry was to be required with either princess. 

In the course of the following year, arrangements were also concluded 
for the marriage of the youngest daughter of the Castilian sovereigns 
with a prince of the royal house of England, the first example of the 
lnond for more than a century.* Ferdinand had cultivated the good-will 
of Henry the Seventh, in the nope of drawing him into the confederac 
against the French monarch , and m this had not wholly failed, althoug 
the wary king seems to have come into 1t rather as a silent partner, 1f we 
may so say, than with the intention of affording any open or very active 
co-operation.t The relations of amity between the two courts were still 
further strengthened by the treaty of marriage above alluded to, finally 
adjusted. October ist, 1496, and ratitied the folowing year, between Arthur 
prince of Wales, and the infanta Doiia Catalina, conspicuous in English his- 
tory, equally for her misfortunes and her virtues, as Catharine of Aragon.} 
The French viewed with no httle jealousy the progress of these various 
negotiations, which they zealously endeavoured to thwart by all the 
artifices of diplomacy. But King Ferdinand had sufficient address to 
secure in his interests persons of the highest credit at the courts of Henry 
and Maximihan, who promptly acquainted him with the intrigues of the 
French government, and effectually aided in counteracting them. 

The Enghsh connection was necessarily deferred for some years, on 
account of the youth of the parties, neither of whom exceeded eleven 
years of age. No such 1umpediment occurred in regard to the German 
alliances , and measures were taken at once for providing a suitable con- 
veyance for the infanta Joanna into Flanders, which should bring back 
the princess Margaret on its return. By the end of summer, in 1496, a 


* I believe there 1s no instance of such a union, save that of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, with Dofia Constanza, daughter of Peter the Cruel, 1n 1871, from whom Queen 
Isabella was hueally descended on the father’s mde The title of Prince of the Asturias, 
appropriated to the heir apparent of Castile, was first created for the Infant Don Henry, 
afterwards Henry JII , on occasion of his marriage with John of Gaunt’s daughter in 1388. 
it was professedly in imitataon of the English title of Prince of Wales, and the Asturias 
were selected, as that portaon of the ancient Gothic monarchy which had never bowed. 
beneath the Saracen yoke 

+ Ferdinand used his good offices to mediate a peace between eres Pie and the king 
of Scots, and 1t is a proof of the respect entertained for him by both these monarchs, that. 
they agreed to refer their disputes to his arbitration. 

¢ The marnage had been arranged between the Spanish and English courts as far back 
as March 1489, when the elder of the parties had not yet reached the fifth year of her age- 
This was confirmed by another, more full and definite, m the followmg year, 1490 vy 
this treaty it was stipulated that Catharine's portion should be 200,000 gold crowns, one- 
half to be: pest down at the date of her marnage, and the remainder m woes pay- 
ments in the course of the two years ensumg The prince of Wales was to settle on her 
one-third of the revenues of the principality of Wales, the dukedom of Cornwall, and 
earidom of Chester. 2 
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fleet. consisting of one hundred and thirty vessels, large and smalf, 
strongly manned and thoroughly equipped with all the means of defence 
against the French cruisers, was got ready for sea in the ports of Gui- 

uscoa and Biscay. The whole was placed under the direction of Don 

adrique Enriquez, admiral of Castile, who carried with him a splendid 
show of chivalry, chiefly drawn from the northern provinces of the king- 
dom. A more gallant and beautiful armada never before quitted the 
shores of Spain. The infanta Joanna, attended by a numerous suite, 
arrived on board the fleet towards the end of August, at the port of 
Loredo, on the eastern borders of the Asturias, where she took a last 
farewell of the queen her mother, who had postponed the hour of separa- 
tion as long as possible, by accompanying her daughter to the place of 
embarkation. 

The weather, soon after her departure, became extremely rough and 
ape pein and it was so long before any tidings of the squadron 
reached the queen, that her affectionate heart was filled with the most 
distressing apprehensions. She sent for the oldest and most experienced 
navigators in these boisterous northern seas, consulting them, says 
Martyr, day and night on the probable causes of delay, the prevalent 
courses of the winds at that season, and the various difficulties and 
dangers of the voyage , bitterly regretting that the troubles with France 
prevented any other means of communication than the treacherous element 
to which she had trusted her daughter. Her spirits were still further 
depressed at this juncture by the death of her own mother, the dowager 
Isabella, who, under the mental infirmity with which she had been visited 
for many years, had always experienced the most devoted attention from 
her daughter, who ministered to her necessities with her own hands, and 
watched over her declining years with the most tender solzcitude. 

At length the long-desired intelligence came of the arrival of the 
Castilian fleet at 1ts place of destination. It had been so grievously 
shattered, however, by tempests, as to require being refitted in the ports 
of England. Several of the vessels were lost, and many of Joanna’s 
attendants perished from the mclemency of the weather, and the 
numerous hardships to whichthey were exposed. Theinfanta, however, 
happily reached Flanders im safety, and, not long after, her nuptials. 
with the archduke Philip were celebrated m the city of Lisle with all 
suitable pomp and solemnity. 

The fleet was detained until the ensuing winter, to transport the des- 
tined bride of the young prince of the Asturias to a tex This lady, 
who had been affianced in her cradle to Charles the Eighth of France 
had received her education m the court of Paris. On her intended 
husband’s marriage with the heiress of Brittany, she had been returned 
to her native land under circumstances of indignity never to be apl p eo 
by the house of Austria. She was now in the seventeenth year of her 
age, and had already given ample promise of those uncommon powers of 
mind which distinguished her in riper years, and of which she has. 
left abundant evidence in various written compositions. 


On her to Spain, in mid-winter, the fleet encountered such 
tremendous , that pert of it was shipwrecked, and Margaret's. 
vessel had well nigh foundered. She retained, however, sufficient com- 


posure, amidst the perils of her situation, to mndite her own epitaph, in 
the form of a pleasant distich, which Fontenelle has made the subject. 
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of one of his amusing dialogues, where he affects to consider the fortitude 
displayed by her at this awful moment as surpassing that of the philoso- 
Adrian in his dymg hour, or the vaunted heroism of Cato of Utiea. 
¥ortunately, however, Margaret’s epitaph was not needed; she arrived 
in safety at the port of Santander in the Asturias early mm March 1497, 

The young prince of the Asturias, accompanied by the king his father, 
hastened towards the north to receive his royal mistress, whom they 
met and escorted to Burgos, where she was received with the highest 
marks of satisfaction by the queen and the whole court. Preparations 
were instantly made for solemnising the nuptials of the royal pair, after 
the expiration of Lent, in a style of magnificence such as had never 
before been witnessed under the present reign, The marmage ceremony 
took place on the 3rd of April, and was performed by the archbishop of 
Toledo in the presence of the grandees and principal nobihty of Castile, 
the foreign ambassadors, and the delegates from Aragon. Among these 
latter were the magistrates of the principal cities, clothed in their 
municipal insignia and crimson robes of office, who seem to have had 
quite as important cee assigned them by their democratic communities, 
in this and all s1 ageants, as any of the nobility or gentry. The 
nuptials were followed by a brilhant succession of fétes, tourneys, tilts 
of reeds, and other warlike spectacles, in which the matchless chivalry 
of Spain poured into the lists to display their magnificence and prowess 
in the presence of their future queen.* The chronicles of the day 
remark on the striking contrast exhibited at these entertainments, 
between the gay and familiar manners of Margaret and her Flemish 
nobles, and the pomp and stately ceremonial of the Castilian court, to 
which, indeed, the Austrian princess, nurtured as she had been in a 
Parisian atmosphere, could never be wholly reconciled. 

The marriage of the heir apparent could not have been celebrated ata 
more auspicious period. It was in the midst of negotiations for a 
general peace, when the nation might reasonably hope to taste the sweets 
of repose, after so many uninterrupted years of war Every bosom 
swelled with exultation in contemplating the glorious destimes of their 
country under the beneficent sway of a prince, the first heir of the 
hitherto divided monarchies of Spain. Alas! at the moment when 
Ferdinand and Isabella, blessed 1n the affections of their people, and 
surrounded by all the trophies of a glorious reign, seemed to have 
reached the very zenith of human felicity, they were doomed to receive 
one of those mournful lessons which admonish us that all earthly pros- 
perity 1s but a dream. 

Not long after Prince John’s marriage, the sovereigns had the satis- 
faction to witness that of their daughter Isabella, who, notwithstanding her 
repugnance to a second union, had yielded at length to the urgent 
entreaties of her hor to receive the addresses of her Portuguese lover. 
She required as the price of this, however, that Emanuel should first 
banish the Jews from his dominions, where they had bribed a re 
place since their expulsion from Spain, a circumstance to which the 
superstitious princess imputed the misfortunes which had fallen of ‘late 
on the royal house of Portugal. Emanuel, whose own liberal mind 


* That these were not mere holiday sports, was proved by the melancholy death 
ef Alonso de Cardenas, son of the commendador of Leon, who lost Ins hfe & a 
tourney. 
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revolted at this unjust and impolitic measure, was weak enough to allow 

his passion to get the better of his principles, and passed sentence of exite 

on every Israelite in his kingdom ; furnishing, perhaps, the only 

example in which love has been made one of the thousand motives for 
ing this unhappy race. 

The marriage, ushered in under such ill-omened auspices, was cele- 
brated at the tier town of Valencia de Alcantara, in the presence of 
the Catholic sic ade pet without pomp or pardde of any kind. ‘While 
they were detained there, an express arrived from Salamanca, bringing 
tidings of the us illness of their son, the Prince of the Asturias. 
He had been seized with a fever in the midst of the public rejoicings to 
which his arrival with his youthful bide m that city had given rise. 
The symptoms speedily assumed an alarming character. The prince’s 
constitation, naturally delicate, though strengthened by a life of habitual 
temperance, sunk under the violence of the attack ; and when his father, 
who posted with all possible expedition to Salamanca, arrived there, no 
hopes were entertained of his recovery. ; 

erdinand, however, endeavoured to cheer his son with hopes which 
he did not feel himself; but the young prince told him that 1t was too 
late to be decerved ; that he was prepared to part with a world which, 
in its best estate, was filled with vanity and vexation ; and that all he 
now desired was, that his parents might feel the same sincere resignation 
to the divine will which he experienced himself. Ferdinand gathered 
new fortitude from the example of his heroic son, whose presages were 
unhappily too soon verified. He expired on the 4th of October, 1497, 
in the twentieth year of his age, in the same spirit of Christian philosophy 
which he had displayed during his whole illness. 

Ferdinand, apprehensive of the effect which the abrupt intelligence of 
this calamity might have on the queen, caused letters to be sent at brief 
intervals, containing accounts of the gradual decline of the prince’s 
health, so as to prepare her for the inevitable stroke. Isabella, however, 
who through all her long career of prosperous fortune se be said to 
have — her heart in constant training for the dark hour of adversity, 
received the fatal tidings in a spirit of meek and humble acquiescence, 
per a ed resignation in the beautiful langu of Scripture, ‘‘ The 
Lord given, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be his name‘ ” 

‘* Thus,” says Martyr, who had the melancholy satisfaction of renderin 
the last sad offices to his royal pupil, ‘was laid low the hope of 

in.” ‘‘ Never was there a death,” says another chronicler, ‘‘ which 
occasioned such deep and general lamentation throughout the land.” 
All the eee noe which affection could devise were paid to his 
memory. His eral obsequies were celebrated with melancholy 
splendour, and his remains deposited mm the noble Dominican monastery 
of St. Thomas at Avila, which had been erected by his parents. The 
court put on a new and deeper mourning than that hitherto used, as if 
to testify their unwonted grief.* All offices, public and private, were 
closed for forty days; and sable-coloured banners were suspended from 
the walls and portals of the cities. Such extraordinary tokens of publie 
sorrow bear strong testimony to the interest felt in the young prince, 


® Backcloth was substi Inte 
Pini substituted for the w: serge, which till this time bad boon used as 
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eaaereoene of his exalted station: simular, and perhaps more unequi~ 
vocal evidence of his worth, is afforded by abundance of contemporary 
notices, not merely in works designed for the public, but in private 
correspondence. The learned Martyr, in particular, whose situation, as 
Prince John’s preceptor, afforded him the best opportunities of observa~ 
tion, is unbounded in commendations of his royal pupil, whose extraordi- 
nary romise of intellectual and moral excellence had furnished him 
with t e happiest, alas! delusive auguries, for the future destiny of his 
country. 

By the death of John without heirs, the succession devolved on his 
eldest sister, the queen of Portugal.+ Intelligence, however, was 
received soon after that event, that the archduke Philip, with the 
restless ambition which distinguished him 1m later life, had assumed for 
himself and his wife Joanna the title of ‘‘ princes of Castale.” Ferdinand 
and Isabella, disgusted with this proceeding, sent to request the 
attendance of the king and queen of Portugal m Castile, nm order to 
secure a recognition of their mghts by the national legislature. The 
royal pair, score: in obedience to the summons, quitted their 
capital of Lisbon early in the spring of 1498. In their progress through 
the eae ee were magnificently entertained at the castles of as 
great Castilian lords, and towards the close of April reached the ancient 
city of Toledo, where the cortes had been convened to receive them. 

After the usual oaths of recognition had been tendered, without opposi- 
tion, by the different branches to the Portuguese princes, the court 
adjourned to Saragossa, where the legislature of Aragon was assembled 
for a similar purpose. 

Some apprehensions were entertained, however, of the unfavourable 
disposition of that body, since the succession of females was not 
countenanced by the ancient usage of the country; and the Aragonese, 
as Martyr remarks in one of his Epistles, ‘‘ were well known to be a 
pertinacious race, who would leave no stone unturned in the maintenance 
of their constitutional rights.” 

These apprehensions were fully realised ; for, no sooner was the object 
of the present meetimg laid before cortes in a speech from the throne, 
with which parliamentary business im Aragon was always opened, than 
decided opposition was manifested to a proceeding which it was declared 
had no precedent in their history. The succession of the crown, 1t was 
contended, had been limited by repeated testaments of their princes to 
male heirs: and practice and public sertiment had so far coincided with 
this, that the attempted violation of the rule by Peter the Fourth, in 


* It must be allowed to furnish no mean proof of the excellence of Prince John’s heart, 
that 1t was not corrupted by the liberal doses of flattery with which his worthy tutor 
was in the habit of regahng him from time to tame 

¢ Hopes were entertained of a male heir at the time of John’s death, as his widow was 
left pre t, but these were frustrated by her being delivered of a still-born infant at 
the end ofafew months. Margaret did not continue longin Spam She experienced the 
most affectionate treatment from the king and queen, who made her an extremely hberal 

rovision. But her Flemish followers could not reconcile themselves to the reserve and 

urdensome ceremonial of the Castihan court, so different from the free and jocund hfe 
to which they had been accustomed at home, and they prevailed on their mistress to 
return to her native land mn the course of the year 1499 She was subsequently marred 
to the Duke of Savoy, who died without issue in less than three years , and Margaret 
passed the er of her life in widowhood, bemg appoin by her father, the 
emperor, to the government of the Netherlands, which she administered with abulity- 
She died in 1530 
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favour of his own daughters, had plunged the nation in a civil war. I¢ 
was farther urged that by the of the very last monarch, John the 
Second, it was provided that the crown should descend to the male issue 
of his son Ferdinand, and in default of such, to the male issue of 
Ferdinand’s daughters, to the entire exclusion of the females. At all 
events, 1t was better to postpone the consideration of this matter until 
the result of the queen of Portugal’s pregnancy, then far advanced, 
should be ascertained; since, should 1t prove to be ason, all doubts of 
constitutional validity would be removed. 

In answer to these objections, 1t was stated, that no express law 
existed mm Aragon, excluding females from the succession; that an 
example had already occurred, as far back indeed as the twelfth century, 
of a queen who held the crown in her ownright; that the acknowledged 
power of females to transmit the right of succession necessarily inferred 
that right existing m themselves, that the present monarch had doubtless 
as competent authority as his predecessors to regulate the law of 
inheritance, and that his act, supported by the supreme authority of 
cortes, might set aside any former disposition of the crown; that this 
interference was called for by the present opportunity of maintaining the 
permanent union of Castile and Aragon, without which they must 
otherwise return to their ancient divided state, and comparative 
Insi cance. * 

These arguments, however cogent, were far from being conclusive 
with the opposite party; and the debate was pres to such length, 
that Isabella, impatient of an opposition to what the practice in her own 
dominions had taught her to regard as the malienable right of her 
daughter, inconsiderately exclaimed, ‘‘ It would be better to reduce the 
country by arms at once, than endure this insolence of the cortes.” To 
which Antonio de Fonseca, the same cavalier who spoke his mind s0 
fearlessly to king Charles the Eighth on his march to Naples, had the 
independence to reply, ‘‘ That the Aragonese had only acted as good and 
loyal subjects, who, as they were accustomed to mind their oaths, 
eoreiieeed well before they took them, and that they must certamly 
stand excused if they moved with caution in an affair which they found 
so difficult to jus by precedent m their history.” + This blunt 
expostulation of the honest courtier, equally creditable to the sovereign 
who could endure, and the subjcct who could make it, was received in 
the frank spirit m which it was given, and probably opened Isabella’s 
eyes to her own precipitancy, as we find no further allusion to coercive 
measures. 

Before anything was determined, the discussion was suddenly brought 
toaclose by an unforeseen and most melancholy event,—the death of 
the queen of Portugal, the unfortunate subject of it. That princess had 


* It is remarkable that the Aragonese should so readily have acquiesced in the right of 
females to convey a title to the crown winch they could not enjoy themselves. This was 
precisely the principle on which Edward III _ set up his claim to the throne of France, a 

rineiple too t to the commonest rules of inheritance to obtain any countenance. 
fhe exclusion of females in Aragon could not pretend to be foundcd en any express law, 
asin France, but the practice, with the exception of a single example centuries 
old, was quite as uniform 

t It 18 a proof of the high esteem in which Isaballa held this independent statesman, 
that we find his name mentioned in her testament among a dozen others, 
whom she particularly recommended to her successors for their meritorious and loyal 
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possessed a feeble constitution from her birth, with a strong tendency to 
pulmonary complaints. She had early felt a presentiment that she 
should not survive the birth of her child; this feeling strengthened as 
she approached the period of her delivery ; and im less than one hour 
after that event, which took place on the 23rd of August, 1498, she 
expired in the arms of her afflicted parents. 

is blow was almost too much for the unhappy mother, whose spirits 
had not yet had time to rally since the dat of her only son. She, 
indeed, exhibited the outward marks of composure, testifying the entire 
resignation of one who had learned to rest her hopes of happiness on a 
better world. She schooled herself so far as to continue to take an 
interest in all her public duties, and to watch over the common weal 
with the same maternal solicitude as before, but her health gradually 
sunk under this accumulated load of sorrow, which threw a deep shade 
of melancholy over the evening of her life. 

The infant, whose birth had cost so dear, proved a male, and received 
the name of Miguel, in honour of the saint on whose day he first saw 
the light. In order to dissipate, in some degree, the general gloom 
occasioned by the late catastrophe, 1t was thought best to exhibit the 
young prince before the eyes of his future subjects, and he was 
cordial borne in the arms of his nurse, in a magnificent htter, 
through the streets of the city, escorted by the principal nobility. 
Measures were then taken for obtaining the sanction of his legitimate 
claims to the crown. Whatever doubts had been entertamed of the 
validity of the mother’s title, there could be none whatever of the child’s, 
since those who denied the mght of females to inhemt for themselves, 
admitted their power of conveying such a right to male issue. Asa 
preliminary step to the poe recognition of the prince, 1t was necessary 
to name a gurrdian, who should be empowered to make the requisite 
engagements, and to act in his behalf. ‘The Justice of Aragon, in his 
official capacity, after due examination, appoimted the grand~parents, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, to the office of guardians during his minority, 
which would expire by law at the age of fourteen. 

On Saturday, the 22nd of September, when the queen had sufficiently 
recovered from a severe illness, brought on by her late sufferings, the 
fcur a»ms of the cortes of Aragon assembled m the house of deputation 
at Saragossa; and Ferdinand and Isabella made oath as guardians of 
the heir apparent before the Justice, not to exercise any jurisdiction 
whatever in the name of the young prince during his minority, engaging, 
moreover, as far as in their power, that, on his coming of age, he should 
swear to respect the laws and lberties of the realm, before entering on 
any of the rights of sovereignty himself. The four estates then took the 
oath of fealty to Prince Miguel, as lawful heir and successor to the crown 
of Aragon: with the protestation that 1t should not be construed into a 

recedent for exacting such an oath hereafter during the minority of the 

elr apparent. With such watchful attention to constitutional forms of 

roosdure did the people of Aragon endeavour to secure their hberties , 
et which sentinel to be observed 1n later times, long after those 
liberties had been swept away.* 

* The reverence of the Aragonese for their institutions 1s shown in their observance of 


the most insignificant ceremonies A remarkable mstance of this occurred in the year 
1481, at Saragossa, when the queen having been constituted leutenant-general of the 
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Ie the month of January of the ensuing year, the young prince’s 
succession was duly confirmed by the cortes of Castile, and, m the 
following March, by that of Portugal. Thus, for once, the crowns of 
the three monarchies of Osstile, Aragon, and Portugal, were suspended 
over one head. The Portuguese, retaining the bitterness of ancient 
rivalry, looked with distrust at the abe a of a union; fearing, with 
some reason, that the importance of the lesser state would be wholly 
merged in that of the greater. But the untimely death of the destined 
heir of these honours, which took place before he had completed his 
second year, removed the causes of jealousy, and defeated the only chance, 
which had ever occurred, of bri g under the same rule three inde- 
pendent nations, which, from their common origin, their geographical 
position, and, above all, their resemblance in manners, sentiments, 
on language, would seem to have originally been intended to form 
ut one. 


CHAPTER V. 
DEATH OF CARDINAL MENDOZA-—RISE OF XIMENES—~—EOOCLESIASTICAL REFORM. 


Death of Mendoza—His Early Life, and Character—The Queen his Executor—On of 
Ximenes—He enters the Viaieicazi Order—His Ascetic Life—Confessor to the Queen 
—Made Archbishop of Toledo—Austerity of his Lafe—Reform of the Monastic Orders 
—Insults offered to the Queen—She consents to the Reform. 


In the beginning of 1495, the sovereigns lost their old and faithfal 
minister, the grand cardinal of Spain, Don Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza. 
He was the fourth son of the celebrated marquis of Santallana, and was 
placed by his talents at the head of a family, every member of which 
must be allowed to have exhibited a rare union of public and private 
virtue. The cardinal reached the age of sixty-six, when his days were 
terminated, after a long and painful illness, on the 11th of January, at 
his palace of Guadalaxara. 

In the unhappy feuds between Henry the Fourth and ns younger 
brother Alfonso, the cardinal had remained faithful to the former; but, 
on the death of that monarch, he threw his whole weight, with that of 
his powerful family, into the scale of Isabella, whether influenced by a 
conviction of her superior claims, or her capacity for government. S 
was a most important acquisition to the royal cause, and Mendoza’s 
consummate talents for business, recommended by the most eeable 
address, seeured him the confidence of both Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who had long been disgusted with the rash and arrogant bearing of their 
old minister, Carillo. 

On the death of that turbulent prelate, Mendoza succeeded to the 
archiepiscopal see of Toledo. His new srtuation naturally led te stall 
more intamate relations with the sovereigns, who uniformly deferred to 
his experience, consulting him on all important matters, not merely of a 
public, but of a private nature. In short, he gained such ascendancy in 


kingdom, and duly qualified to hold a cortes in the absence of the king her husband, 
Boat ee ee He eee, eee Sees renee ove © ee wee 
necessary to obtain a formal act of the legislatare, fer opening door for her 
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the cabinet, during a long ministry of more than twenty years, that he 
was pleasantly called by the courtiers the ‘‘ third king of Spain.” 

The mimistér chd not abuse the confidence so generously reposed in 
him. He called the attention of his royal mistress to objects most 
deserving it. His views were naturally grand and lofty; and, if he 
sometimes yielded to the fanatical impulse of the age, he never failed to 
support her heartily m every generous enterprise for the advancement 
of her people. "When raised to the rank of primate of Spain, he indulged 
his natural inchnation for ome and magnificence. He filled his palace 
with pages, selected from the noblest famihes in the kingdom, whom he 
carefully educated. He maintained a numerous body of armed retamers, 
which, far from being a mere empty pageant, formed a most effective 
corps for public service on all requisite occasions. He dispensed the 
immense revenues of his bishopric with the same munzficent hand which 
has so frequently distinguished the Spanish prelacy, encouraging learned 
men, and endowing public institutions. The most remarkable of these 
were the college of Santa Cruz at Valladolid, and the hospital of the 
same name for foundlings at Toledo, the erection of which, completed at 
his sole charge, consumed more than ten years each. 

The cardinal, in his younger days, was occasionally seduced by those 
amorous propensities in which the Spanish eat freely indulged, con- 
taminated, perhaps, by the example of ther Mahometan neighbours. 
He left several dren by his amours with two ladies of rank, from 
whom some of the best houses in the kingdom are descended. <A cha- 
racteristic anecdote 1s recorded of him in relation to this matter. An 
ecclesiastic, who one day delivered a discourse mm his presence, took 
occasion to advert to the laxity of the age, in general terms indeed, but 
bearing too pertinent an application to the cardinal to be mistaken. The 
attendants of the latter boiled with indignation at the preacher’s 
freedom, whom they determined to chastise for his presumption. They 

rudently, however, postponed this until they ahonld see what effect the 
scourse had on their master. The cardial, far from betraymg an 
resentment, took no other notice of the preacher than to send him a dis 
of choice game, which had been served up at his own table, where he 
was entertaming a party of frends that day, accompanying it at the 
same time, by way of sauce, with a substantial donative of gold doblas ; 
an act of Christian charity not at all to the taste of his own servants. 
It wrought its effects on the worthy divine, who at once saw the error of 
his ways, and, the next time he mounted the pulpit, took care to frame 
his discourse in such a manner as to counteract the former unfavourable 
impressions, to the entare satisfaction, 1f not edification of his audience. 
‘‘Now-a-days,” says the honest biographer who reports the ie:dent, 
himself a lineal descendant of the cardinal, ‘‘the preacher would not 
have escaped so easily. And with good reason, for the Holy Gospel 
should be discreetly preached, ‘cum grano salis,’ that 1s to say, with the 
decorum,and deference due to majesty and men of high estate.” 

When Cardinal Mendoza’s illness assumed an alarmmg aspect, the 
court removed tv the neighbourhood of Guadalaxara, where he was con- 
fined. The king and queen, especially the latter, with the affectionate 
concern herein manifasted for more iene one of Fa i ign 
used to visit him in person, testifying her sympathy for hi erimngs, 
and benefiting by the lights of the sagacious mind which had so long 
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helped to guide her. She still further showed her regard for her old 
minister by condescending to accept the office of his executor, which she 
punctually discharged, superintending the disposition of his effects 
according to his testament, and particularly the erection of the statel 
hospital of Santa Cruz, before mentioned, not a stone of which was laid 
Pela aasiot es tals h the dying minister, th requested 
n one of her interviews with the dying minister, the queen 

his advice respecting the nomination of hus successor. the cardinal, in 
reply, earnestly cautioned her against raising any one of the principal 
nobility to this digmty, almost too exalted for any subject, and which, 
when combined with powerful family connexions, would enable » man 
of factious disposition to defy the royal authority itself, as they had once 
bitter experience in the case of Archbishop Carillo. On being pressed 
to name the individual whom he thought best qualified 1 every point of 
view for the office, he 1s said to have recommended Fray Francisco 
Ximenez de Cisneros, a fmar of the Franciscan order, and confessor of 
the queen. As this extraordinary personage exercised a more important 
control over the destinies of his country than any other subject during 
the remainder of the present reign, 1t will be necessary to put the reader 
in possession of his history.+ 

+ manes de Cisneros, or Ximenes, as he is usually called, was born at 
the little town of Tordelaguna, im the year 1436, of an ancient but 
decayed family. He was early destined by his parents for the church, 
and, after studying grammar at Alcal4, was removed at fourteen to the 
university of Salamanca. Here he went through the regular course of 
instruction then pursued, devoting himself assiduously to the civil and 
eanon law, and at the end of six years received the degree of bachelor in 
each of them, a circumstance at that time of rare occurrence. 

Three years after quitting the university, the young bachelor removed 
by the advice of his parents to Rome, as affording a better field for 
egelesiastical preferment than he could find at home. Here he seems 
to have attracted some notice by the dilgence with which he devoted 
himself to his professional studies and employments. But still he was 
far from reaping the golden fruits presaged by his kindred; and at the 
expiration of six years he was suddenly called to his native country by 
the death of his father, who left his aftairs in so embarrassed a condition 
as to require his immediate presence. 

Before his return, Ximenes obtained a papal bull, or expectative, pre- 
ferring him to the first benefice of a specified value which should 
become vacant in the see of Toledo. Several years elapsed before such 
a vacancy offered itself by the death of the archpriest of Uzeda Sesion 
and Ximenes took possession of that living by virtue of the aposto 


grant. 


* A foundling hospital does not seem to have come amiss in Spain, where, according to 
Salazar, the wretched parents frequently destroyed their offspring by casting them into 
wells and pits, or exposing them in desert ) pear die of famme ‘‘ The more compas- 
sronate,” he observes, ‘‘ laid them at the doors of churches, were they were too oitex 
‘worried to death by dogs and other animals ” The grand cardinal's naphew, who founded 
# similar institution, 13 said to have furnished an asylum in the course of his life to no 
less than 13,000 of these little J 

+ The dying cardinal is said to nave recommended, among other things, that the quecn 
should repair any wrong done to Joanna Beltraneja, by marrying her with the youn 
Prince of the Asturias, whicn suggestion was 80 little to Isabella's taste that she broke o 
the conversation, saying, ‘‘ the good man wandered and talked nonsense.” 
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This assumption of the papal court to dispose of the church hvings at 
its own pleasure, had been long regarded by the Spaniards as a flagrant 
imposition ; and Carnllo, the archbishop of Toledo, in whose diocese the 
vacancy occurred, was not likely tamely to submit to it. He had, 
moreover, promised this very place to one of his own followers. He 
determined, acfrdingly, to compel Ximenes to surrender his pretensions 
in favour of the latter; and, finding ent ineffectual, resorted to 
force, confining him in the fortress of Uzeda, whence he was subsequently 
removed tothe strong tower of Santorcaz, then used as a prison for contu- 
macious ecclesiastics. But Carillo understood little of the temper of 
Aimenes, which was too inflexible to be broken by persecution. The 
archbishop mn time became convinced of this, and was persuaded te 
release him, but not till after an 1mprisonment of more than six years. 

Ximenes, thus restored to freedom, and placed in undisturbed posses- 
sion of his benefice, was desirous of withdrawing from the jurisdiction 
of his vindictive superior; and not long after effected an exchange for 
the chaplainship of Siguenza, 1480. In this new situation he devoted 
himself with renewed ardour to his theological studies, occupying 
himself diligently, moreover, with Hebrew and Chaldee, his know- 
pi _ which proved of no little use m the concoction of his famous 

Oo ot. 

Menanes was at that time bishop of Siguenza. It was impossible that 
aman of his penetration should come in contact with a character like 
that of Ximenes, without discerning its extraordinary qualities. It was 
not long before he appointed him his vicar, with the administration of 
his diocese ; 1n which situation he displayed such capacity for business, 
that the count of Cifuentes, on falling into the hands of the Moors, after 
the unfortunate affair of the Axarquia, confided to him the sole manage- 
ment of his vast estates during his stipe 

But these secular concerns grew more and more distasteful to Ximenes, 
whose naturally austere and contemplative disposition had been deepened, 
probably, by the melancholy incidents of his life, mto stern religious. 
enthusiasm. He determimed, therefore, to break at once from the 
shackles which bound him to the world, and seek an asylum m some 
religious establishment, where he might devote himself unreservedly to 
the service of Heaven. He selected for this purpose the Observantines. 
of the Franciscan order, the most rigid of the monastic societies. He 
resigned his various employments and benefices, with annual rents to 
the amount of two thousand ducats, and, in defiance of the arguments 
and entreaties of his fmends, entered on his noviciate in the convent of 
Ban Juan de los Reyes, at Toledo, a superb pile then erecting by 
the Spamsh sovereigns, m pursuance of a vow made during the war of 
so wee ‘ fe 

He distinguis is noviciate ractising every genious varie 
of mortification with which pipereution has contrived to swell the 
inevitable catalogue of human suffermgs. He slept on the ground, or on 
the hard floor, with a billet of wood for his pillow. He wore haircloth 


* This edifice, says Salazar de Mendoza, in respect to its sacristy, choir, cloisters, li : 
&c., was the most sumptuous and no of its time It was eriemely destined by 
Catholic sovereigns for the place of sepulture, an honour afte reserved for Granada, 
on ita recovery from the infidels e great chapel was garnished with the fetters taken 
from the dungeons of Malaga, in which the Moors confined their Christian captives. 
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next his skin; and exercised himself with fasts, vigils, and stripes, 
to a degree scarcely sig guaiate by the fanatical founder of his order. 
At the end of the year he regularly professed, adopting then for the 
first time the name of Francisco, m compliment to his patron saint, 
instead of that of Gonzalo, by which he had been baptised. 

No sooner had this taken place, than his reputat®n for sanctity, 
which his late course of lfe had diffused far and wide, attracted 
multitudes of all ages and conditions to his confessional; and he soon 
found himself absorbed in the same vortex of worldly passions and 
interests from which he had been so anxious to escape. At his solicita- 
tion, therefore, he was permitted to transfer his abode to the convent of 
Our Lady of Castafiar, so called from a deep forest of chestnuts in which 
it was embosomed. In the midst of these dark mountain solitudes he 
built with his own hands a httle hermitage or cabin, of dimensions 
barely sufficient to admit his entrance. Here he passed his days and 
nights in prayer, and in meditations on the sacred volume; sustaming 
life, ike the ancient anchorites, on the green herbs and running waters. 
In this state of self-mortification, with a frame wasted by abstinence, 
and a mind exalted by spiritual comtemplation, 1t is no wonder that he 
should have indulged in ecstacies and visions, until he fancied himself 
raised into communication with celestial intelligences. It 1s more 
wonderful that his understanding was not permanently impaired by 
these distempered fancies. This period of his life, however, seems to 
have been always regarded by him with peculiar satisfaction; for lon 
after, as his biographer assures us, when reposing in lordly palaces, an 
surrounded by all the appliances of luxury, he looked back with fond 
regret on the hours which glided so peacefully 1m the hermitage of 
Castaiar. 

Fortunately, his superiors choosing to change his place of residence 
according to custom, transferred him at the end of three years to the 
eonvent of Salzeda. Here he practised, indeed, similar austerities, but 
it was not long before his high reputation raised him to the post of 
guardian of the convent. This situation necessarily 1mposed on him the 
management of the institution, and thus the powers of his mind, so 
long wasted in unprofitahJe reverie, were again called into exercise for 
the benefit of others. An event which occurred some years later, in 
1492, opened to him a still wider sphere of action. 

By the elevation of Talavera to the metropolitan see of Granada, the 
office of queen’s confessor became vacant. Cardinal Mendoza, who was 
consulted on the choice of a successor, well knew the importance of 
selecting a man of the highest integrity and talent; since the queen’s 
tenderness of conscience led her to take counsel of her confessor, not 
merely in regard to her own spiritual concerns, but all the great measures 
of her administration. He at once fixed his eye on Ximenes, of whom 
he had never lost sight, indeed, since his first acquaimtance with him at 
Siguenza. He was far from approving his adoption of the monastic life, 
and had been heard to say that ‘‘ parts so extraordinary would not es 
be buried in the shades of a convent.” He is said, also, to have predicte 
that Ximenes would one day succeed him in the chair of Toledo; a pre- 
diction which its author contributed more than any other to verify. 

He recommended Ximenes in such emphatic terms to the queen, as 
raised a strong desire in her to see and converse with him herself. Aun 
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invitation was accordingly sent him from the cardinal to repair te the 
court at Valladolid, without intamating the real purpose of 1t. Kimenes 
obeyed the summons, and, after a short interview with his early patron, 
was conducted, as if without any previous arrangement, to the queen’s 
apartment. On finding himself so unexpectedly in the royal presence, 
he betrayed none of the agitation or embarrassment to have been 
expected from the secluded inmate of a cloister; but exhibited a natural 
dignity of rlanners, with such discretion and fervent piety in his replies 
to Isabella’s various interrogatories, as confirmed the favourable pre- 
possessions she had derived from the cardinal. 

Not many days after, Ximenes was invited to take charge of the 
queen’s conscience (1492). Far from appearing elated by this mark of 
royal favour, and the prospects of advancement which it opened, he 
seemed to view 1t with disquietude, as likely to interrupt the peaceful 
tenor of his religious duties, and he accepted it only with the under- 
standing that he should be allowed to conform in every respect to the 
obligations of his order, and to remain in his own monastery when his 
official functions did not require attendance at court. 

Martyr, in more than one of his lettcrs dated at this time, notices the 
impression made on the courtiers by the remarkable appearance of the 
new confesscr, in whose wasted frame, and pallid care-worn countenance, 
they seemed to behold one of the primitive anchorites from the deserts of 
Syria or Egypt The austerities and the blameless purity of Ximenes’ 
hfe had given him a reputation for sanctity throughout Spain, and 
Martyr imdulges the regret, that a virtue, which had stood so many 
trials, should be exposed to the worst of all, in the seductive blandish- 
ments of a court. But Ximenes’ heart had been steeled by too stern a 
discipline to be moved by the fascmations of pleasure, however 1¢ might 
be by those of ambition. 

Two years after this event he was elected provincial of his order in 
Castile, which placed him at the head of 1ts numerous religious establish- 
ments. In his frequent journeys for their mspection he travelled on 
foot, supporting himself by begging alms, conformably to the rules of 
his order. On his return he made a very unfavourable report to the 
queen of the condition of the various institutions, most of which he 
represented to have grievously relaxed in discipline and virtue. Con- 
temporary accounts corroborate this unfavourable picture, and accuse 
the religious communities of both sexes throughout Spain, at this period, 
of wasting their hours, not merely in unprotitable sloth, but in luxury 
and licentiousness. The Franciscans, in particular, had so far swerved 
from the obligations of their institute, which mterdicted the possession 
of property of any description, that they owned large estates in town 
and country, living in stately edifices, and in a yee of prodigal expense 
not surpassed by any of the monastic orders. hose who indulged in 
this latitude were called Conventuals, while the comparatively small 
number who put the strictest construction on the rule of their founder 
were denominated Odservantines, or Brethren of the Observance. 
gars are it will be ome Sls one of oe patel a‘ eae 

e Spanish sovereigns had long witnessed wr eep regre e 
scandalous abuses which had cre i fato these ancient fetter and 
had employed commissioners for investigating and reforming them, but 
inaffeotually. Isabella now gladly availed herself of the assistance of 
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her confessor in bringing them into a better state of discipline. In the 
course of the same year, 1494, she obtained a bull with full authority 
for this pore from Alexander the Sixth, the execution of which she 
intrasted to Ximenes. The work of reform required all the energies of 
his powerful mind, backed by the royal authonty; for, in addition to 
the obvious difficulty of persuading men to resign the good things of this 
world for a hfe of penance and mortification, there were other 1mpedi- 
ments, arising from the circumstance that the Conventuéls had been 
countenanced in their lax interpretation of the rules of their order by 
many of their own superiors, and even the popes themselves. They 
were besides sustained in their opposition by many of the great lords, 
who were apprehensive that the rich chapels and masses, which they or 
their ancestors had founded in the various monasteries, would be neglected 
by the Observantines, whose scrupulous adherence to the vow of poverty 
excluded them from what, in church as well as state, is too often found 
the most cogent incentive to the performance of duty. 

From these various causes, the work of reform went on slowly, but 
the untiring exertions of Ximenes gradually effected 1ts adoption in many 
establishments; and, where fair means could not prevail, he sometimes 
resorted to force. The monks of one of the convents m Toledo, being 
ejected from their dwelling, 1n consequence of their pertinacious resist- 
ance, marched out in solemn procession, with the crucifix before them, 
chaunting, at the same time, the psalm Zn exztu Israel m token of their 
persecution. Isabella resorted to milder methods. She visited many of 
the nunneries in person, taking her needle or distaff with her, and 
endeavouring by her conversation and example to withdraw their inmates 
from the low and frivolous pleasures to which they were addicted. 

While the reformation was thus silently going forward, the vacancy in 
the archbishopric of Toledo, already noticed, occurred by the death of 
the d cardinal (1495). Isabella deeply felt the responsibility of 
providing a suitable person to this dignity, the most considerable not 
merely in Spain, but probably in Christendom, after the papacy , and 
which, moreover, raised 1ts possessor to eminent political rank, as high 
chancellor of Castile.* The right of nomination to benefices was vested 
in the queen by the original settlement of the crown. She had uniformly 
discharged this trust with the most conscientious 1mpartiality, confe 
the honours of the church on none but persons of approved piety an 
learning. In the present instance, she was strongly solicited by Ferdi- 
nand in favour of his natural son Alfonso, archbishop of Saragossa. 
But this prelate, although not devoid of talent, had neither the age nor 
experience, and still less the exemplary morals, demanded for this 
mportant station; and the queen mildly, but unhesitatingly, resisted 
all entreaty and expostulation of her husband on his behalf.t 

The post had always been filled by men of high family. The queen, 


* Ferdinand and Isabella annexed the dignity of high chancellor in perpetuity to that 
of archbishop of Toledo It seems, however, at least in later times, to have been a mere 
honorary title The revenues of the archbishopric at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century amounted to 80,000 ducata. 

t This prelate was at this time only twenty-four years of age He had been raised to 

see of Sfaragosses when only six i lgtes te rye mage ip infants to the 
highest dignities of the church seems to have prevailed in as well as Aragon; for 
the tombs of five archdeacons might be seen in the church of Madre de Dios at Toledo, 
in # time, whose united ages amounted only to thirty years. 
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loth to depart from this usage, notwithstanding the dying admonition of 
Mendoza, turned her eyes on various candidates before she determined in 
favour of her own confessor, whose character presented so rare a com- 
ea ena of talent and virtue as amply compensated any deficiency of 


As soon as the papal bull reached Castile, confirming the royal 
nomination, Isabella summoned Ximenes to her presence, and delivering 
to him the parcel, requested him to open it before her. The confessor, 
who had no suspicion of their real purport, took the letters and devoutly 
pressed them to his lips; when his eye falling on the superscription, 
“To our venerable brother Francisco enez de Cisneros, archbishop 
elect of Toledo,” he changed colour, and involuntamly dropped. the packet 
from his hands, exclaiming, ‘‘ There 1s some mistake 1n this, 1t cannot be 
intended for me,’ and abruptly quitted the apartment. 

The queen, far from taking umbrage at this unceremonious proceeding, 
waited awhile, until the first emotions of surprise should have subsided, 
Finding that he did not return, however, she despatched two of the 
grandees, who she thought would have the most influence with him, to 
seek him ont and persuade him to accept the office. The nobles instantly 
repaired to his convent mm Madrid, m which city the queen then kept her 
court. They found, however, that he had already left the pice. Having 
ascertained his route, they mounted their horses, and following as fast 
as possible, succeeded in overtaking him at three leagues’ distance from 
the city, as he was travelling on foot at a rapid rate, though 1n the noon- 
tide heat, on his way to the Franciscan monastery at Ocana. . 

After a brief expostulation with Ximenes on his abrupt departure, 
they prevailed on him to retrace his steps to Madrid, but, upon his 
arrival there, neither the arguments nor entreaties of his friends, backed 
as they were by the avowed wishes of his sovereign, could overcome his 
scruples, or induce him to accept an office of whach he professed himself 
unworthy. ‘‘He had hoped,” he said, ‘‘to pass the remainder of his 
days in the quiet practice of his monastic duties; and 1t was too late 
now to call him into public hfe, and impose a charge of such heavy 
responsibility on him, for which he had neither capacity nor inclination.” 
In this resolution he pertinaciously persisted for more than six months, 
until a second bull was obtamed from the pope, commanding him no 
jonger to decline an appomtment which the church had seen fit to 
sanction. This left no further room for opposition; and Ximenes 
acquiesced, though with evident reluctance, in advancement to the 
first dignity in the kingdom. 

There seems to be no good ground for charging Ximenes with hypocrisy 
in this smgular display of humility. The nolo epzscopart, mdeed, has 
passed into a proverb, but his refusal was too long and sturdily main- 
tained to be reconciled with affectation or sincerity. He was, more- 
over, at this time, in the sixtieth year of his age, when ambition, though 
not extinguished, 1s usually chilled im the human heart. Hus habits had 
been long accommodated to the ascetic duties of the cloister, and his 
thoughts turned from the business of this world to that beyond the grave. 
However gratifying the distinguished honour conferred on him might be 
to his personal feelings, he might naturally hesitate to oe the 
calm, sequestered way of hfe, to which he had voluntarily devoted him- 
self, for the turmoil and vexations of the world. 

A 1 
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But, although Ximenes showed no craving for power, 1 must be con- 
fessed he was by no means diffident in the use of 1t. One of the very 
first acts of Ins administration is too characteristic to be omitted. The 
government of Cazorla, the most considerable place in the of the 
archbishop of Toledo, had been intrusted by the grand cardinal to his 
younger brother, Don Pedro Hurtado de Mendoza. The frends of this 
nobleman applied to Ximenes to confirm the appointment, reminding him 
at the same tame of his own obligations to the cardinal, and exforcing 
their petition by the recommendation which they had obtamed from the 
queen. This was not the way to approach Ximenes, who was jealous of 
any improper influence over his own picement, and, above all, of the 
too easy abuse of the royal favour. e was determimed, in the outset, 

ffectuslly to discourage all such applications; and he declared that 
“the sovereigns might send him back to the cloister again, but that no 
rsonal considerations should ever operate with him m distributing the 
haacure of the church.” ‘The applicants, nettled at this response, 
returned to the queen, complamuing in the bitterest terms of the arrogance 
and ingratitude of the new primate. Isabella, however, evinced no 
toms of disapprobation, not altogether displeased, perhaps, with 
the boneat mdependence of her minister ; at any rate, she took no further 
notice of the affair. 

Some time after, the archbishop encountered Mendoza in one of the 
avenues of the palace, and, as the latter was turning off to avoid the 
meeting, he saluted him with the title of adelantado of Cazorla. 
Mendoza stared with astonishment at the prelate, who repeated the 
salutation, assuring him, ‘that, now he was at full hberty to consult 
his own judgment, without the suspicion of any sinister influence, he 
was happy to restore him to a station for which he had shown himself 
well qualified.” It1s scarcely necessary to say, that Ximenes was not 
importuned after this with solicitations for office. Indeed all personal 
appheation he affected to regard as of itself sufficient ground for a 
dental, since it dicated ‘‘ the want either of mert or of humilty m the 
applicant.” : 

After his elevation to the primacy, he retained the same simple and 
austere manners as before, dispensing his large revenues in public and 
private charities, but regulating his domestic expenditure with the 
severest economy, until he was admonished by the Holy See to adopt 
a state more consonant with the dignity of his office, 1f he would not 

e it in popular estimation. In obedience to this, he so far 
ch his habits as to display the usual magnificence of his predecessors 
in that met the public eye,—his general style of lhving, equipage, 
and the number and pomp of his retainers; but he mlaxed nothing of 
his own nal mortifications. He maintained the same abstemious 
diet amidst all the luxuries of his table. Under his robes of sulk or 
costly furs he wore the coarse frock of St. Francis, which he used to 
mend with his own hands. He tised no linen about his person or bed; 
and he slept on a miserable pallet like that used by the monks of his 
fraternity, and so contrived as to be concealed from observation under 
the luxurious couch in which he affected to repose.* 


* He commonly sexe ia his Franciscan habit Of course, his toilet took no long time, 
On one occasion, as was travelling, and up as usual long before dawn, he urged his 
muleteer to dress himself quickly, at which the latter irreverently exclaim “Cuerpo 
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As soon as Ximenes entered on the duties of his office, he bent all the 

energies of his mind to the consummation of the schemes of reform which 
his royal wthistress, as well as himself, had so much at heart. His 
attention was particularly directed to the clergy of his diocese, who had 
widel ee from the rule of St. Augustine, by which they were 
bound. His attempts at reform, however, excited such a lively dissatis- 
faction in this reverend aaa that they determimed to send one of their 
own number to Rome, to preier their complaints against the archbishop at 
the pore court. 
_ The person selected for this delicate mission was a shrewd and 
intelligent canon by the name of Albornoz. It eould not be conducted 
80 privately as to escape the knowledge of Ximenes. He was no sooner 
acquainted with 1t, than he dispatohed an. officer to the coast, with orders 
to arrest the emissary. In case he had already embarked, the officer was 
authorised to fit out a fast-sailing vessel, so as to reach Italy, if possible 
before him. He was at the same time fortified with despatches from the 
sovereigns to the Spanish minister, Garcilasso de la Veg’h, to be delivered 
immediately on his arrival. 

The affair turned out as had been foreseen. On arriving at the port, 
the officer found the bird had flown. He followed, however, without 
delay, and had the good fortune to reach Ostia several days before him. 
He forwarded his instructions at once to the Spanish minister, who, in 
ee of them, caused Albornoz to be arrested the moment he set 

oot on shore, and sent him back as a prisoner of state to Spain, where 
a close confinement for two and twenty months admonished the worthy 
canon of the inexpediency of thwarting the plans of Ximenes. 

His attempts at novation among the regular clergy of his own order, 
were encountered with more serious opposition. The reform fell most 
heavily on the Franciscans, who were interdicted by their rules from 
holding property, whether as a community, or as individuals ; while the 
members of other traternities found some compensation for the surrender 
of their private fortunes, m the consequent augmentation of those of their 
fraternity. There was no one of the religious orders, therefore, in which 
the archbishop si gat such a dogged resistance to his plans, as in 

own. More than a thousand fmars, according to some accounts, 
quitted the country, and passed over to Barbary, preferring rather to 
live with the infidel than conform to the strict letter of the founder’ 


es. 

The difficulties of the reform were perhaps augmented by the mode 
which 1t was conducted. Isabella, indeed, used all gentleness and per- 
suasion; but Ximenes carried measures with a high and imexorable 
hand. He was naturally of an austere and arbitrary temper; and the 
gevere training which he had undergone made him less charitable for the 
lapses of others, especially of those who, lke himself, had voluntarily 
incurred the obligations of monastic rule. He was conscious of the 
rectitude of his intentions; and, as he identified his own interests with 
those of the church, he regarded all opposition to himself as an offence 
against religion, warranting the most peremptory exertion of power. 

The clamour raised agaimst his proceedings became at length so 


de Dios! does your holiness think I have nothimg more to do, than to shake myself like 
@ wet spaniel, and tighten my cord a little? ”—Quintanilla, Archetypo, ubi ss 
AA 
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alarming, that the general of the Franciscans, who resided at Rome, 
determined to anticipate the regular period of his visit to Castile for 
fn sidioon, Hee affairs of the order (1496). As he was himself a Conventual 
his prejudices were, of course, all enlisted t the measures of reform ; 
and he came over fully resolved to compel Ximenes to abandon 1t alto- 
ther, or to undermine, if possible, his credit and influence at court. 
Bat this cere & had neither the talent nor temper requisite for se 
ardnous an undertaking. 

He had not been long in Castile before he was convinced that all his 

own power, as head of the order, would be competent to protect it 
inst the bold innovations of his provincial, while sapaered: by royal 
authority. He demanded, therefore, an audience of the queen in which 
he declared his sentaments with very little reserve. He expressed his 
astonishment that she should have selected an individual for the highest 
ity in the church, who was destitute of nearly every qualification, 
even that of birth; whose sanctity was a mere cloak to cover his 
ambition ; whose morose and melancholy temper made him an enemy 
not only of the elegancies, but the common courtesies of hfe , and whose 
rude manners were not compensated by any tincture of liberal learning. 
He deplored the magnitude of the evil which his mtemperate measures 
had brought on the church, but which it was, perhaps, not yet too late 
to rectify ; and he concluded by admonishing her, that 1f she valued her 
own fame, or the interests of her soul, she would compel this man of 
yesterday to abdicate the office for which he had proved himself so 
incompetent, and return to his origmal obscurity ! 

The queen, who hstened to this violent harangue with an indigna- 
tion that prompted her more than once to order the speaker from her 

resence, i a restraint on her feelings, and patiently waited to the end. 

en he had finished, she calmly asked him, ‘If he was m his senses, 

and knew whom he was thus addressmg?” ‘* Yes,’’ replied the 

enraged friar, ‘‘ I am m my senses, and know very well whom I am 

to ;—the Queen of Castile, a mere handful of dust hke myself!” 

ith these words he rushed out of the apartment, shuttimg the door 
after him with furious violence. 

Such impotent bursts of passion could, of course, have no power to 
turn the queen from her purpose. The general, however, on his return to 
Italy, sufficient address to obtain authority from his Holiness to send 
a commission of Conventuals to Castile, who should be associated with 
Ximenes in the management of the reform. These individuals soon 
found themselves mere ciphers, and, highly offended at the httle account 
which the archbishop made of their authority, they preferred such com- 
| Sere of his proceedings to the pontifical court, that Alexander the 

ixth was induced, with the advice of the college of cardinals, to issue a 

brief, November 9th, Fee ee eee the sovereigns from 

ing further in the affair until 1t been regularly submitted for 
examination to the head of the church. 

Isabella, on receiving this unwelcome mandate, instantly sent it to 
Ximenes. The spirit of the latter, however, rose in proportion to the 
obstacles it had to encounter. He sought only to rally the queen’s 
eee beseeching her not to faint in the good work now that it was so 
far advanced, and assuring her that it was already attended with such 
beneficent fruits as could not fail to secure the protection of heaven. 
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Isabella, every act of whose administration may be said to have had 
reference, more or less remote, to the mterests of religion, was as little 
hkely as himself to falter in a matter which proposed these interests as 
its direct and only object. She assured her minister that she would 
support him in all that was practicable; and she lost no tame in present~ 
ing the affair through her agents, in such a hght to the court of Rome, 
as a work a more favourable disposition init. In this she succeeded 
though not till after multiplied delays and embarrassments; and such 
ample powers were conceded to Ximenes (1497), in conjunction with the 
apostolic nuncio, as enabled him to consummate his grand scheme of 
reform, in defiance of all the efforts of his enemies. 

The reformation thus introduced extended to the religious institutions 
of every order equally with his own. It was most searchmg in its 
operation, reaching eventually to the moral conduct of the subjects of it, 
no less than the mere points of monastic discipline. As regards the 
latter it may be thought of doubtful benefit to have enforced the mgid 
interpretation of a rule, founded on the melancholy principle that the 
amount of happiness in the next world 1s to be regulated by that of self- 
inflicted suffering in this. Butit should be remembered, that, however 
objectionable such a rule may be in itself, yet, where 1t is voluntanly 
assumed as an imperative moral obligation, 1t cannot be disregarded 
without throwing down the barrier to unbounded licence, and that the 
re-assertion of it, under these circumstances, must be a necessary pre- 
lhminary to any effectual reform of morals. 

The beneficial changes wrought m this latter particular, which Isabella 
had far more at heart than any exterior forms of discipline, are the 
theme of unqualified panegyric with her contemporaries. The Spanish 
clergy, as I have before had occasion to remark, were early noted for 
their dissolute way of hfe, which to a certain extent, seemed to be 
countenanced by ths iaw itself. This laxity of morals was carried to a 
most lamentable extent under the last reign, when all orders of eccle- 
siastics, whether regular or secular, infected probably by the corrupt 
example of the court, are represented Sa may hope it 1s an pe an ) 
as wallowing 1n all the excesses of sloth and sensuality. So deplorable a 
pollution of the very sanctuaries of religion could not fail to occasion 
sincere regret to a pure and virtuous mind hke Isabella’s. The stain 
had sunk too deep, however, to be readily purged away. Her personal 
example, mdeed, and the scrupulous integrity with which she reserved. 
all ecclesiastical preferment for persons of unblemished i piety, contributed. 
greatly to bring about an amelioration in the morals of the secular 
clergy. But the secluded inmates of the cloister were less open to these 
influences ; and the work of reform could only be accomplished there, by 
bringing them back to a reverence for their own institutions, and by the 
slow operation of public opinion. 

Notwithstanding the queen’s most earnest wishes, 1t may be doubted 
whether this would have ever been achieved without the co-operation of 
a man like Ximenes, whose character combined 1n itself all the essential 
elements of a reformer. Happily, Isabella was permitted to see before 
her death, if not the completion, at least the commencement, of a decided 
amendment in the morals of the religious orders , an amendment which, 
so far from bemg transitory in its character, calls forth the most emphatic 
eulogium from a Castilian wmter far in the following century , who, 
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while he laments their ancient laxity, boldly ohallenges comparison for 
the religious communities of his own country, with those of any other, 
in temperance, chastity, and exemplary purity of life and conversation. 


The authority on whom the life of Cardinal Ximenes mainly rests, is Alvaro Gomez de 
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XIMENES IN GRANADA—PERSECUTION, INSURRECTION, AND CONVERSION OF THE MOORS. 


1499—1500. 


Tranquil State of Granada—Mnild Policy of Talavera—Clergy dissatisfied with it—Violent 
easures of Ximenes—His Fanaticism—Its mischievous Effects—Insurrection in 
Granada—Tranguilhty restored—Baptism of the Inhabitants 


Morat energy, or constancy of purpose, seems to be less properly an 
independent th of the iad, than a mode of action by which its 
various powers operate with effect. But, however this may be, 1t enters 
more largely, perhaps, than mere talent, as commonly understood, into 
the formation of what is called character, and 1s often confounded by the 
vulgar with talent of the highest order. In the ordinary concerns of 
life, indeed, it 13 more serviceable than brilliant parts; while, in the 
more important, these latter are of httle weight without it, evaporating 
only in brief and barren flashes, which may dazzle the eye by their 
splendour, but pass away and are forgotten. 

The importance of moral energy 1s felt, not only where it would be 
expected, m the concerns of active life, but 1m those more exclusively of 
an intellectual character,—in deliberate assembles, for example,——where 
talent, as usually understood, might be supposed to assert an absolute 
ray bampsts but where it is invariably made to bend to the controlling 
influence of this principle. No man destitute of it can be the leader of a 
party ; while there are few leaders, probably, who do not number 1n their 
ranks minds from which they would be compelled to shrink im a contest 
for purely intellectual pre-eminence. 

is energy of purpose presents itself in a yet more mmposing form 
when stimulated some intense passion, as ambition, or the nobler 
principle of patriotism or religion ; when the soul, spurning vulgar con- 
siderations of interest, is ready to do and to dare all for conscience’ 
sake ; when, insensible alike to all that this world can give or take 
away, it loosens itself from the gross ties which bind it to earth, and, 
however humble its powers in every other pomt of view, attains a 
pig and elevation, which genius alone, however gifted, can never 
reach. 

But it is when associated with exalted genius, and under the action of 
the potent principles above mentioned, that this moral energy conveys an 
image of power which approaches nearer than anything else on earth, to 
that of a divine intelligence. It is, indeed, such agents that Providence 
selects for the accomplishment of those great revolutions by which the 
world is shaken to its foundations, new and more beautiful systems 
#reated, and the human mind carried forward at a single stride in the 
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career of improvement, further than 1t had advanced for centuries. It 
must, indeed, be confessed that this powerful apeney is sometimes for 
evil as well as for good. It is this same imp which spurs ty 
Ambition along his bloody track, and which arms the hand of the patriot 
sternly to resist him ; iach glows with holy fervour in the bosom of 
the martyr, and which lights up the fires of persecution by which he 1s 
to win his crown of glory. The direction of the impulse, differing in the 
same individual under different circumstances, can alone determine 
whether he shall be the scourge or the benefactor of his species. 

These reflections have been suggested by the character of the extra- 
ordinary person brought forward m the preceding chapter, Ximenes de 
Cisneros, and the new and less advantageous aspect in which he must 
now appear to the reader. Infiexible constancy of purpose formed, 
Tae the most prominent trait of his remarkable character. "What 

ection it might have received under other circumstances, 1t 1s 
impossible to say. It would be no great stretch of fancy to umagine that 
the unyielding spirit, which in its early days could voluntarily endure 
years of imprisonment, rather than submit to an act of ecclesiastical 
oppression, might under similar influences have been aroused, hke 
Luther’s, to shake down the ancient pillars of Catholicism, instead of 
lending all its strength to uphold them. ‘The latter position, however, 
would seem better assimilated to the constitution of his mind, whose 
sombre enthusiasm naturally prepared him for the vague and mysterious 
in the Romish faith, as his inflexible temper did for its bold and arro- 
gant dogmas. At any rate, 1t was to this cause he devoted the whole 
strength of his talents and commanding energies. 

We have seen, in the preceding chapter, with what promptness he 
entered on the reform of religious discipline as soon as he came into 
office, and with what pertimacity he pursued it, In contempt of all 
personal interest and popularity. We are now to see him with similar 
zeal devoting himself to the extirpation of heresy; with contempt not 
merely of personal consequences, but also of the most obvious principles 
of good faith and national honour. 

Nearly eight years had elapsed since the conquest of Granada, and the 
subjugated kingdom continued to repose in peaceful security under the 
shadow of the treaty, which guaranteed the unmolested enjoyment of 
its ancient laws and religion. This unbroken continuance of public 
tranquilhty, especially cult to be maintamed among the jarring 
elements of the capital, whose motley population of Moors, renegades, 
and Christians, suggested perpetual pomts of collision, must be me 
referred to the discreet and temperate conduct of the two individuals 
whom Isabella had charged with the civil and ecclesiastical government. 
These were Mendoza count of Tendilla, and Talavera archbishop of 
Granada. ; 

The former, the brightest ornamént of his illustrious house, has been 
before made known to the reader by his various important services, both 
military and diplomatic. Immediately after the conquest of Granada he 
was made alcayde and captain-general of the kingdom, a post for which 
he was every way qualified by his prudence, firmness, enlightened 
views, and long experience. 

The latter personage, of more humble extraction, was Fray Fernando 
de Talavera, a Hieronymite monk, who, having been twenty years prior 
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of the monastery of Santa Maria del Prado, near Valladolid, was made 
confessor of Queen Isabella, and afterwards of the king. This situation 
necessarily gave him considerable influence in all public measures. If 
the keeping of the royal conscience could be safely intrusted to any one, 
it might certainly be to this estimable prelate, equally distmguished for 
his learning, amiable manners, and unblemished piety, and if his 
character was somewhat tainted with bigotry, it was in so mild a form, 
so far tempered by the natural benevolence of his disposition, as to make 
a Sivousable contrast to the dominant spirit of the tame.* 

After the conquest, he exchanged the bishopric of Avila for the archi- 
episcopal see of Granada. Notwithstanding the wishes of the sovereigns, 
he refused to accept any increase of emolument in this new and more 
exalted station. is revenues, indeed, which amounted to two millions 
of maravedis annually, were somewhat less than he before enjoyed. The 
greater part of this sum he liberally expended on public improvements 
and works of charity, objects which, to their credit be 1t spoken, have 
rarely failed to engage a large share of the attention and resources of 
the higher Spanish clergy. 

The subject which pressed most seriously on the mind of the good 
archbishop was the conversion of the Moors, whose spiritual blindness he 
regarded with feelings of tenderness and charity, very different from 
those entertained by most of his reverend brethren. He proposed to 
accomplish this by the most rational method possible, Though late in 
hfe, he set about learnmg Arabic, that he ht communicate with the 
Moors in their own language, and commanded his clergy to do the same. 
He caused an Arabic vocabulary, grammar, and catechism, to be com- 
pulled, and a version, in the same tongue, to be made of the hturgy, 
comprehending the selections from the Gospels; and proposed tq extend 
this at some future time to the whole body of the Scmptures. Thus 
unsealing the sacred oracles, which had been hitherto shut out from their 
sight, he opened to them the only true sources of Christian knowledge ; 
and, by endeavouring to effect their conversion through the medium of 
their understandings, instead of seducing their 1maginations with a vain 
show of ostentatious ceremonies, proposed the only method by which 
conversion could be sincere and permanent. 

These wise and benevolent measures of the good prelate, recommended, 
as they were, by the most exemplary purity of life, acqmred him great 
authority among the Moors, who, estimating the value of the doctrine by 
1ts fruits, were well inclined to listen to 1t, and numbers were daily 
added to the church. 

The progress of proselytism, however, was necessarily slow and painful 
among a people reared from the cradle, not merely in antipathy to, but 
abhorrence of, Christianity ; who were severed from the Christian com- 
munity by strong dissimilarity of language, habits, and mstitutions ; and 
now indissolubly knit Boas eras by a common sense of national misfortune. 
Many of the more ous clergy and religious persons, conceiving, 
indeed, this barrier altogether insurmountable, were desirous of seeing it 


* Talavera’s correspondence with the queen is not calculated to raise his reputation. 
ue loans are little else than homiles on the love of company, dancing, and the like 
heinous offences. The whole savours more of the sharp twang of Puritanism than of 
the apna Catholic school, But bigotry is neutral ground, on which the most opposite 
sects may meet, 
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swept away at once by the strong arm of power. They represented to the 
sovereigns that it seemed like insensibility to the ess of Providence, 
which delivered the infidels into their hands, to allow them any 
longer to usurp the fair inheritance of the Christians, and that the whole 
of the stiff-necked race of Mahomet might justly be required to submit 
without exception to instant baptism, or to sell their estates and remove 
to Africa, is, they maintained, could be scarcely regarded as an 
infringement of the treaty, smmce the Moors would be so great gamers on 
the score of their eternal salvation , to say nothing of the mndispensable- 
aap such a measure to the permanent tranquillity and security of the 
om. 

But these considerations, ‘‘just and holy as they were,” to borrow 
the words of a devout Spaniard, failed to convince the sovereigns, who 
resolved to abide by their royal word, and to trust to the concilatory 
measures now in progress, and a longer and more imtimate mtercourse 
with the Christians, as the only legitimate means for accomplishmg 
their object. Accordingly, we find the various puble ordinances as low 
down as 1499, recognising this peo: by the respect which they show 
for the most trivial usages of the Moors,* and by their sanctionmg 
no other stimulant to conversion than the amelioration of their 
condition. + 

Among those in favour of more active measures was X1menes, arch- 
bishop of Toledo. Having followed the court to Granada in the autumn 
of 1499, he took the occasion to communicate his views to Talavera, the 
archbishop, requesting leave at the same time to participate with him in 
his labour of love , to which the latter, willing to strengthen himself by 
so efficient an ally, setae assented. Ferdinand and Isabella soon 
after removed to Seville (Nov. 1499), but, before their departure, 
enjomed on the prelates to observe the temperate policy hitherto 
pees and to beware of giving any occasion for discontent to the 

oors. 

No sooner had the sovereigns left the city, than Ximenes invited 
some of the lea alfaquis, or Mussulman doctors, to a conference, in 
which he expounded, with all the eloquence at his command, the true 
foundations of the Christjan faith, and the errors of their own, and, that 
his teaching might be the more palatable, enforced 1t by hberal presents, 
consisting mostly of rich and costly articles of dress, of which the Moors 
were af all times exceedingly fond. This policy he pursued for some 
time, till the effect became visible. Whether the preaching or presents 
of the archbishop had most weight, does not appear. It 1s probable, 
however, that the Moorish doctors found conversion a much more plea- 
sant and profitable busmess than they had anticipated , for they one 
after another declared their conviction of their errors, and their willins ' 
ness to receive baptism. The example of these learned persons was soon 
followed by great numbers of their illiterate disciples, msomuch that no 
less than four thousand are said to have presented themselves nm one day 


* In the pragmdtica dated Granada, October 30th, 1499, prohibiting milk apparel of 
any description, an exception was made in favour of the Moors, whose robes were usually 
of that material, among the wealthier classes 

+ Another law, October Sist, 1499, provided agammst the disinheritance of Moorish 
children who had embraced Christianity, and secured, moreover, to the female converta 
a portion of the property which had fallen to the state on the conquest of Granada. 
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ne gpa and Ximenes, unable to administer the rite to each indi- 
i yy, was obliged to adopt the expedient familiar to the Christian 
missionaries, of christening them en masse by aspersion; scattermg the 
consecrated drops from a mop, or hyssop, as it was called, which he 
twirled over the heads of the multitude. 

So far all went on prosperously ; and the ee aay and largesses of 
the archbishop, which latter he lavished so freely as to encumber his 
revenues for several years to come, brought crowds of proselytes to the 
Christian fold. There were some, indeed, among the Mahometans who 
regarded these proceedings as repugnant, if not to the letter, at least to 
the spirit, of the original treaty of capitulation , which seemed intended 
to provide, not only against the employment of force, but of any undue 
incentave to conversion. Several of the more sturdy, including some of 
the principal citizens, exerted their efforts to stay the tide of defection, 
which threatened soon to swallow up the whole population of the city. 
But Ximenes, whose zeal had mounted up to fever heat in the excite- 
ment of success, was not to be cooled by any opposition, however 
formidable ; and, if he had hitherto respected the letter of the treaty, he 
now showed himself prepared to trample on letter and spirit indifferently, 
when they crossed his designs. 

Among those most active in the opposition was a noble Moor named 
Zegri, well skilled in the learning of his countrymen, with whom he had 
great consideration. Ximenes, haying exhausted all his usual artillery 
of arguments and aha eg on this obdurate infidel, had him taken into 
custody by one of officers named Leon, ‘‘a hon,” says a punmng 
historian, ‘‘ by nature as well as by name,”’ and commanded the latter 
to take such measures with his prisoner as would clear the film from his 
eyes. This faithful functionary executed his orders so effectually, that, 
after a few days of fasting, fetters, and imprisonment, he was able to 
present. his o e to his employer, penitent to all outward appearance, 
and with an humble mien strongly contrasting with his former proud and 
lofty bearmg. After the most respectful obeisance to the archbishop, 
Zegri informed him, that ‘‘on the preceding night he had had a reve- 
lation from Allah, who had condescended to show him the error of his 
ways, and commanded him to receive instant baptism ;” at the same 
time peinting to his gaoler, he ‘‘jocularly”’ remarked, ‘‘ Your reverence 
has only to tarn this 4on of yours loose among the people, and, my word 
for it, there will not be a Mussulman left many days within the walls of 
Granada.” * ‘* Thus,” exclaims the devout Ferreras, ‘‘ did Providence 
avail itself of the darkness of the dungeon to pour on the benighted 
minds of the infidel the hght of the true faith!” 

The work of lytism now went on apace; for terror was added to 
the other stim ts. The zealous propagandist, in the meanwhile, 
flushed with success, resolved not only to exterminate infidelity, but the 
very characters in which its teachings were recorded. He accordingly 
caused all the Arabic manuscripts which he could procure, to be 
heaped together m a common pile in one of the great squares of the 
city. The largest part were se joe : the Koran, or works in some way 
er other connected with theology; with many others, however, on 


* Zegri assumed the baptismal name of the Great Ca Gonzalo Hernandes, whose 
prowess he had experienced in a personal rencontre in the vega of Granada. 
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various scientific subjects. They were beautifully executed, for the most 
rere as to their chirography, and sumptuously bound and decorated ; 

or, in all relating to the mechanical fimshing, the Spanish Arabs 
excelled every people in Europe. But neither splendour of outward 
yoo nor intrinsic merit of composition, could atone for the taint of 

eresy In the eye of the stern inquisitor; he reserved for his university 
of Alcal4é three hundred works, indeed, relating to medical science, in 
which the Moors were as pre-eminent in that day as the Europeans were 
defiaient ; but all the rest, amounting to many thousands, he consigned 
to indiscriminate conflagration. 

This melancholy auto da fe, 1t will be recollected, was celebrated, not 
by an unlettered harbavian but by a cultivated prelate, who was at that 
very time actively employimg his large revenues in the publication of the 
most stupendous literary work of the age, and in the endowment of the 
most learned university n Spain. It took place, not im the darkness of 
the middle ages, but im the dawn of the sixteenth century, and m the 
midst of an enlightened nation, deeply indebted for its own progress to 
these very stores of Arabian wisdom. It forms a counterpart to the 
imputed sacrilege of Omar,* eight centumes before, and shows that 
bigotry 1s the same in every faith and every age. 

The mischief occasioned by this act, far from being limited to the 
immediate loss, continued to be felt still more severely in its conse< 
quences. Such as could secreted the manuscripts in their possession till 
an opportunity occurred for conveying them out of the country, and 
many thousands im this way were privately shipped over to Barbary. 
Thus Arabian literature became rare mm the hbraries of the very country 
to which it was indigenous , and Arabic scholarship, once so flourishing 
in Spain, and that too in far less polished ages, gradually fell into decay 
from want of aliment to sustain 1t. Such were the melancholy results 
of this literary persecution ; more mischievous im one view, than even 
that directed against hfe, for the loss of an individual will scarcely be 
felt beyond his own generation, while the annihilation of a valuable 
work, or, in other words, of mind itself embodied im a permanent form, 
1s a loss to all future time. 

The high hand with which Ximenes now carried measures excited 
serious alarm m many of the more discreet and temperate Castilians 
m the city. They besought him to use greater forbearance, remon- 
strating against his obvious violations of the treaty, as well as against 
the expediency of forced conversions, which could not, in the nature 
of things, be lasting. But the pertimacious prelate only replied, 
that, ‘‘a tamer policy might, indeed, suit temporal matters, but not 
those in which the interests of the soul were at stake, that the unbe- 
hever, 1f he could not be drawn, should be driven, into the way of 
salvation ; and that 1t was no time to stay the hand, when the ruins of 
Mahometanism were tottering to thew foundations.” He accordimgly 
went on with unflinchimg resolution. 

But the patience of the Moors themselves, which had held out so 
marvellously under this system of oppression, began now to be exhausted. 
Many signs of this might be discerned by much less acute opiacs than. 


* Gibbon’s argument, if 1t doés not shake the foundations of the whole story of the 
Alexandrian con tion, may at least raise a natural scepticism as to the pretended 
amount and value of the works destroyed. 
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those of the archbishop ; but his were blinded by the arrogance of success. 
Atle , in this inflammable state of public feeling, an incident oceurred 
which led to a general explosion. 

Three of Ximenes’ servants were sent on some business to the Albay- 
cin, a quarter inhabited exclusrvely by Moors, and encompassed by walls, 
, which separated it from the rest of the mg These men had made 

themselves Leads odious to the people ashes activity in their 

master’s service. dispute having arisen between them and some 
inhabitants of the quarter, came at last to blows, when two of the 
servants were massacred on the spot, and their comrade escaped with 
difficulty from the infuriated mob. The affair operated as a signal for 
insurrection. The inhabitants of the district ran to arms, got possession 
of the gates, barricaded the streets, and in a few hours the whole 
Albaycin was in rebellion. 

In the course of the followmg might, a large number of the enraged 
populace made their way into the city to the quarters of Ximenes, with 
the purpose of taking summary vengeance on his head for all his perse- 
cutions. Fortunately, his palace was strong, and defended by numerous 
resolute and well-armed attendants. The latter, at the approach of the 
rioters, 1mplored their master to make his escape, 1f possible, to the 
fortress of the Alhambra, where the count of Tendilla was established. 
But the mtrepid prelate, who held life too cheap to be a coward, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ God forbid I should think of my own safety, when so many 
of the faithful are perlling theirs! No, 1 will stand to my post, and 
wait there, if Heaven wills it, the crown of martyrdom.” It must be 
confessed he well deserved it. 

The building, however, proved too strong for the utmost efforts of the 
mob; and at length, after some hours of awful suspense and agitation 
to the beleagued mnmates, the count of Tendilla arrived in person at the 
head of Ins guards, and succeeded 1m dispersing the insurgents, and 
driving them back to their own quarters. But no exertions could restore 
order to the tumultuous populace, or unduce them to lsten to terms ; 
and they even stoned the messenger charged with pacific proposals from 
the count of Tendilla. They organised themselves under leaders, pro- 
vided arms, and took every possible means for maintaining their defence. 
It seemed as 1f, smitten with the recollections of ancient liberty, they 
were resolved to recover 1t again at all hazards. 

At a ew after this disorderly state of things had lasted for several 
days, Talavera, the archbishop of Granada, resolved to try the effect of 
his personal influence, hitherto so great with the Moors, by visiting 
himself the disaffected quarter. This noble p se he putin execution, 
in spite of the most earnest remonstrances of his frends. He was 
attended only by his chaplain, bearing the crucifix before him, and a 
few of his domestics, on foot and unarmed hke himself. At the sight 
of their venerable pastor, with his countenance beaming with the same 
serene and benign expression with which they were familiar when 
listening to his exhortations from the pulpit, the passions of the multitude 
were stilled. Every one seemed ng to abandon himself to the 
tender recollections of the past; and the simple people crowded around 
the good man, kneeling down and kissing the hem of his robe, as if to 
implore his benediction. The count of Tendilla no sooner learned the 
issue, than he followed into the Albayom, attended by a handful of 
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soldiers. When he had reached the place where the mob was gathered, 
he threw his bonnet into the midst of them, in token of his pacific 
intentions. The action was received with acclamations , and the people, 
whose feelings had now taken another direction, recalled by his presence 
to the recollection of his uniformly mild and equitable rule, treated him 
with similar respect to that shown the archbishop of Granada. 

These two individuals took advantage of this favourable change of* 
feeling to expostulate with the Moors on the folly and desperation of 
their conduct, which must mvolve them 1n a struggle with such over- 
whelming odds as that of the whole Spanish monarchy. They implored 
them to lay down their arms and return to their duty ; in which event 
they pledged themselves, as far asim their power, to allow no further 
repetition of the grievances complained of, and to intercede for their 
peron with the sovereigns. The count testified his sincerity by leaving 

is wife and two children as hostages in the heart of the Albayem; an 
act which must be admitted to imply unbounded confidence im the 
integrity of the Moors.* These various measures, backed, moreover, by 
the counsels and authority of some of the chief alfaquis, had the effect 
to restore tranquillity among the peor: who, laying aside their hostile 
preparations, returned once more to their regular employments. 
he rumour of the insurrection, in the meanwhile, with the usual 
exaggeration, reached Seville, where the court was then residing. In 
one respect rumour did justice, by 1mputing the whole blame of the 
affair to the intemperate zeal of Ximenes. That personage, with his 
usual promptness, had sent early notice of the affair to the queen by a 
negro slave uncommonly fleet of foot. But the fellow had become 
intoxicated by the way, and the court were several days without any 
more authentic tidings than general report. The kimg, who always 
regarded Ximenes’ elevation to the primacy, to the prejudice, as the 
reader may remember, of his own son, with dissatisfaction, could not 
now restrain his indignation, but was heard to exclaim tauntingly to 
the queen, ‘‘So, we are like to pay dear for your archbishop, whose 
rashness has lost us in a few hours what we have been years in 
acquiring.” 

e queen, confounded at the tidings, and unable to comprehend the 
silence of Ximenes, instantly wrote to him in the severest terms, de- 
manding an explanation of the whole proceeding. The archbishop saw 
his error in committing affairs of moment to such hands as those of his 
sable messenger , and the lesson stood him in good stead, according to 
his moralising biographer, for the remainder of his hfe. He hastened 
to repair his fault by proceedimg to Seville in person, and presen 
himself before the sovereigns. He detailed to them the history of 
the past transactions ; recapitulated his manifold services, the arguments 
and exhortations he had used, the large sums he had expended, and his 
various expedients, in short, for effecting conversion, before resorting to 
severity. He boldly assumed the responsibilty of the whole proceeding, 
acknowledging that he had purposely avoided communicating his plans 
to the sovereigns for fear of opposition. If he had erred, he said, it 
could be imputed to no other motive, at worst, than too great zeal for 


* That such confidence was justified, may be inferred from a common saying of Arch- 
bishop Talavera, ‘‘ That Moorish works and Spanish faith were all that were wanting to 
make a good Christian.” A bitter sarcasm this on his own countrymen ! 
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the interests of dr ; but he concluded with asguring tnem, that the 
present position o irs was the best possible for their purposes, 
since the late conduct of the Moors involved them in the guilt, and 
serge cae! all the penalties of treason, and that it would be an 
act = clemency to offer pardon on the alternatives of conversion 
or exile ! 
« The archbishop’s discourse, if we are to credit his enthusiastic 
biographer, not only dispelled the clouds of royal indignation, but drew 
forth the most emphatic expressions of approbation. ow far Ferdinand 
and Isabella were moved to this by his recommendation, or wha 
in clerical language, may be called the ‘‘ improvement of his discourse,’ 
does not appear. They did not at any rate adopt it 1n x1ts literal extent. 
In due tame, however, commissioners were sent to Granada, fully autho- 
rised to inquire into the late disturbances and punish their guilty 
authors. In the course of the investigation, many, including some of 
the principal citizens were imprisoned on suspicion. The greater part 
made their peace by embracing Christianity. Many others sold their 
estates and ated to Barbary, and the remainder of the population, 
whether from fear of punishment or contagion of example, abjured their 
ancient superstition and consented to receive baptism. The whole 
number of converts was estimated at about fifty thousand, whose future 
relapses promised an almost inexhaustible supply for the fiery labours 
of the Inquisition. From this period the name of Moors, which had 
gradually superseded the primitive one of Spanish Arabs, gave way to 
the title of Moriscos, by which this unfortunate people continued to be 
known through the remainder of their protracted existence in the 
Peninsula. 

The circumstances under which this important revolution in religion 
was effected in the whole population of this great city will excite only 
feelings of disgust at the eae day; mingled, indeed, with compassion 
for the unhappy beings who so heedlessly imcurred the heavy habulites 
attached to their new faith. Every Spamard, doubtless, anticipated the 
oes advantages likely to result from a measure which divested the 

oors of the pecular immunities secured by the treaty of capitulation, 
and subjected them at once to the law of the land. It 1s equally certain, 
however, that they attached great value in a spiritual view to the mere 
show of conversion, placing implicit confidence in the purifying influence 
of the waters of baptism, to whomever and under whatever circumstances 
administered. Even the philosophic Martyr, as little tinctured with 
bigotry as any of the time, testifies his joy at the conversion, on the 
ground that, although it might not penetrate beneath the crust of 
infidelity, which had formed over the mind of the older, and, of course, 
inveterate Mussulman, yet it would have full effect on his postenty, 
ce hala from the cradle to the searching operation of Christian 

iscipline, 
ith regard to Ximenes, the real author of the work, whatever doubts 
were entertained of his discretion in the outset, they were completely 
dispelled by the results. All concurred m admiring the invincible 
energy of the man who, in the face of such mighty obstacles had so 
epee f effected this momentous revolution in the faith of a ple bred 
m childhood in the deadliest hostility to Christianity ; and the good 
archbishop Talavera was heard in the fulness of his heart to exclaim, 
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eee ; rane ee ee oo Btn a oeee th hater pen and 
sabella; since they had conquered o e soul, while he had gained 
the souls of Granada hid : : 
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noble Character, and Death—Bloody Rout of the Spaniards—Final Submission to 
Ferdinand—Cruel Policy of the Victors-—-Commemorative Ballads—Edict agamst the 
Moors—Causes of Intolerance—Last notice of the Moors under the present Reign 


WHILE affairs went forward so triumphantly 1n the capital of Granada, 
they excited general discontent in other parts of that kingdom, especially 
the wild regions of the Alpuxarras. This range of maritime Alps, 
which stretches to the distance of seventeen leagues in a south-easterly 
direction from the Moorish capital, sending out its sierras like so man 
broad arms towards the Mediterranean, was thickly sprinkled wit 
Moorish villages, cresting the bald summits of the mountains, or 
chequering the green slopes and valleys which lay between them. Its 
simple inhabitants, locked up within the lonely recesses of their hills, 
and accustomed to a life of get hare toil, had escaped the corruptions, 
as well as refinements, of civilisation. Im ancient times they had 
afforded a hardy militia for the princes of Granada, and they now ex~ 
hibited an unshaken attachment to their ancient institutions and religion, 
which had been somewhat effaced 1n the great cities by more intimate 
intercourse with the Europeans. 

These warlke mountaineers beheld with gathermg resentment the 
faithless conduct pursued towards their countrymen, which, they had 
good reason to fear, would soon be extended to themselves, and their 
fiery passions were inflamed to an ungovernable height by the public 
apostacy of Granada. They at length resolved to anticipate any similar 
attempt on themselves by a general insurrection. They according seized 
on the fortresses and strong passes throughout the country, and began as 
usual with forays into the lands of the Christians. 


* Talavera, as I have already noticed, had caused the offices, catechisms, and other 
religious exercises to be translated into Arabic for the use of the converts, proposing to 
extend the translation at some future time to the great body of the Scriptures That tame 
had now arrived, but Ximenes vehemently remonstrated against the measure ‘It would 
be throwing pearls before swine,” said he, “ to open the Scriptures to persons 1n their low 
state of ignorance, who could not fail, as St Paul says, towrest them to their own destruo- 
tion. The word of God should be wrapped in discreet mystery from the vulgar, who feel 
little reverence for what is plain and obvious. It was for this reason that our Saviour 
himself clothed his doctrines in parables when he addressed the people The Scriptures 
should be confined to the three ancient languages, which God with mystic import permitted 
to be inscribed over the head of his crucified Son , and the vernacular should be reserved for 
such devotional and moral treatises as holy men indite, in order to quicken the soul, and 
turn it from the pursuit of worldly vanities to heavenly contemplation.” The narrowest 
Sa as usual, prevailed, and Talavera abandoned his wise and benevolent purpose 
The sagacious arguments of the primate led lus biographer, Gomez, to conclude that he 
had a prophetic knowledge of the coming heresy of Luther, which owed a0 much of its 
success to the vernacular versions of the peporee , in which probable opmion he is 
faithfully echoed, as usual, by the good bishop of Nismes. 
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These bold acts excited much alarm in the capital, and the count of 
Tendilla took vigorous measures for quenching the rebellion in its birth. 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, his early pupil, but who might now well be his 
master in the art of war, was at that time residing in Granada; and 
Tendilla availed himself of his assistance to enforce a hasty muster of 
levies and march at once agaist the enemy. 

His first movement was against Huejar, a fortified town situated in 
one of the eastern ranges of the ge append whose inhabitants had 
taken the lead in the insurrection. The enterprise was attended with 
more difficulty than was expected. ‘‘God’s enemies,” to borrow the 
charitable epithet of the Castilian Chroniclers, had ploughed up the 
lands 1n the neighbourhood; and, as the hight cavalry of the Spaniards 
was bhi its way through the deep furrows, the Moors opened the 
canals which intersected the fields, and in a moment the horses were 
floundering up to their girths in the mire and water. Thus embarrassed 
in their progress, the Spamards presented a fatal mark to the Moorish 
missiles, which rained on them with pitiless fury , and it was not without 
great efforts and considerable loss that they gained o firm landing on 
the opposite side. Undismayed, however, they then charged the enemy 
‘with such vivacity as compelled him to give way and take refuge within 
the defences of the town. 

No impediment could now check the ardour of the assailants. They 
threw themselves from their horses, and bringing forward the scaling- 
ladders, planted them against the walls. Gonsalvo was the first to gain 
the summit ; and as a powerful Moor endeavoured to thrust him from the 
topmost round of the ladder, he grasped the battlements firmly with his 
left hand, and dealt the infidel such a blow with the sword in his nght 
as brought him headlong to the ground. He then leapt into the place, 
and Nabe ieee followed by his troops. The enemy made a brief and 
ineffec resistance. The greater per were put to the sword, the 
remainder, including the women and children, were made slaves, and 
the town was delivered up to pillage. 

The severity of this military execution had not the effect of inti- 
midating the msurgents ; and the revolt wore so serious an aspect, that 
King Ferdinand found it necessary to take the field in person, which he 
did at the head of as complete and beautiful a body of Castihan chivalry 
as ever graced the campaigns of Granada. Quittimg Alhendin, the 
place of rendezvous, in the latter end of February, 1500, he directed ns 
march on Lanjaron, one of the towns most active in the revolt, and 
perched high among the inaccessible fastnesses of the sierra, south-east 


of a. 

The inhabitants, trusting to the natural strength of a situation which 
had once baffled the arms of the bold Moorish chief El Zagal, took no 
precautions to secure the passes. Ferdinand, relying on this, avoided 
the more direct avenue to the place; and, bringing his men by a circui- 
tous route over dangerous ravines, and dark and dizzy precipices, where 
the foot of the hunter had seldom ventured, succeeded at length, after 
incredible toil and hazard, in reaching an elevated point, which entirely 
commanded the Moorish fortress. 

Great was the dismay of the insurgents at the apparition of the 
Christian banners, streaming in triumph in the upper air from the very 
pinnacles of the sierra. They stoutly persisted, however, in the refusal 
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to surrender. But their works were too feeble to stand the assault of 

men who had vanquished the more formidable obstacles of nature , and, 

after a short struggle, the place was carried by storm, and its wretched 

ae io the same dreadful fate with those of Huejar (March 
, : 

At wo! the same time, the count of Lerin took several other fortafied 
places 1n the Alpuxarras, in one of which he blew up a mosque filled 
with women and children. MHostilities were carried on with all the 
ferocity of a civil, or rather servile war ; and the Spaniards, repudiating 
all the feelings of courtesy and generosity, which they had once shown 
to the same men when dealing with them as honourable enemies, now 
regarded them only as rebellious vassals, or undeed slaves, whom the 
public safety required to be not merely chastised, but exterminated. 

These severities, added to the conviction of their own impotence, at 
length broke the spirit of the Moors, who were reduced to the most 
humble concessions , and the Catholic king, ‘‘ eine out of his great 
clemency,” says Abarca, ‘‘ to stain his sword with the blood of all these 
wild beasts of the Alpuxarras,’”’ consented to terms which may be deemed 
reasonable, at least in comparison with his previous policy. These were, 
the surrender of their arms and fortresses, and the payment of the round 
sum of fifty thousand ducats. 

As soon as tranquillity was re-established, measures were taken for 
securing 1t permanently, by »ntroducing Christianity among the natives, 
without which they never could remain well affected to their present 
government. Holy men were, therefore, sent as missionaries, to 
admonish them c y and without violence, of their errors, and to 
instruct them in the great truths of revelation. Various immunities 
were also proposed, as an additional incentive to conversion, including 
an entire exemption to the party from the payment of his share of the 
heavy mulct lately imposed. e wisdom of these temperate measures 
became every day more visible m the conversion, not mercly of the 
simple mountaineers, but of nearly all the population of the great cities 
of Baza, Guadix, and Almeria, who consented before the end of the year 
to abjure their ancient religion, and receive baptism. 

This defection, however, caused great scandal among the more sturdy 
of their countrymen, and a new msurrection broke out on the eastern 
confines of the Alpuxarras (Dec. 1500), which was suppressed with 
similar circumstances of stern severity, and a similar exaction of a hea 
sum of money ,—money, whose doubtful efficacy may be discerned, 
sometimes in staying, but more frequently in stimulating the arm of 
persecution. 

But while the murmurs of rebellion died away in the east, they were 
heard im thunders from the distant hills on the western borders of 
Granada. This district, comprehending the Sierra Vermeja and Villa 
Luenga, in the neighbourhood of Ronda, was peopled by a warlike race, 
among whom was the African tribe of Gandules, whose blood boiled with 
the same tropical fervour as that which glowed in the veins of their 
ancestors. They had early shown symptoms of discontent at the late 
ope. in the capital. The duchess of Arcos, widow of the at 
marquis duke of Cadiz, whose estates lay 1n that quarter,* her 

T 


* The great marquis of Cadiz was third count of Arcos, from which his descendants tock 
their title on the resumption of Cadiz by the crown after his death. 
BSB 
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personal exertions to appease them; and the gevernment made the most 
earnest assurances of its intention to respect whatever had been guaran- 
teed by the treaty of capitulation. But they had learned to place httle 
trust in princes; and the rapidly exterfling apostacy of their countrymen 
exasperated them to such a degree, that they at length broke out in the 
most atrocious acts of violence ; murdermng the Chmnistian missionaries, 
and kidnapping, if report be true, many Spaniards of both sexes, whom 
they sold as slaves in Africa. They were accused, with far more proba- 
bibty, of entering into a secret correspondence with their brethren on 
the opposite shore, in order to secure their support in the meditated 
revolt. . 

The government displayed its usual Pes and energy on this 
occasion. Orders were issued to the principal chiefs and cities of Anda- 
lusia to muster their forces with all possible pe and concentrate 
them on Ronda. The summons was obeyed with such alacrity, that in 
the course of a very few weeks the streets of that busy city were thronged 
with a shining array of warriors drawn from all the principal towns of 
Andalusia. Seville sent three hundred horse and two thousand foot. 
The principal leaders of the expedition were the count of Cifuentes, who, 
as assistant of Seville, commanded the troops of that city, the count of 
Urefia, and Alonso de Aguilar, elder brother of the Great Captain, and 
distinguished like him for the highest qualities of mind and person. 

It was determined by the chiefs to stiike at once into the heart of the 
Sierra Vermeja, or Red Sierra, as it was called from the colour of its 
rocks, rising to the east of Ronda, and the principal theatre of insurrec- 
tion. On the 18th of March, 1501, the little army encamped before 
Monarda, on the skirts of a mountam, where the Moors were understood 
to have assembled in considerable force. They had not been long in 
these quarters before parties of the enemy were seen hovering along the 
slopes of the mountain, from which the Christian camp was divided by a 
narrow river,—the Rio Verde, probably, which has gained such mournful 
celebrity mm Spanish song. Aguwilar’s troops, who occupied the van, were 
so much roused by the sight of the enemy, that a small party, seizing a 
banner, rushed across the stream without orders, in pursuit of them. 
The odds, however, were so great, that they would have been severely 
handled, had not Agwilar, while he bitterly condemned their temerity, 
advanced promptly to their support with the remaimder of his corps. 
The count of Ureiia followed with the central division, leaving the count 
of Cifuentes with the troops of Seville to protect the camp. 


* The complaints of the Spanish and African Moors to the Sultan of Egypt, or of 
Babylon, as he was then usually styled, had drawn from that prince sharp remonstrances 
to the Cathohe sovereigns against their persecutions of the Moslems, accompanied by 
menices of strict retalation on the Christians in his dommuions In order to avert such 
calamitous consequences, Peter Martyr was sent as ambassador to Egypt. He left Granada 
in August 1501, proceeded to Venice, and embarked there for Alexandra, which place he 
reached in December Though cautioned, on his arrival, that his mission, in the present 
exasperated state of Pacers, od the court, might cost him his head, the daunitless envoy 
smiled up the Nile under a Mameluke guard to Grand Cairo Far from experiencing any 
outrage, however, he was courteously received by the Sultan, although the ambassador 
dechued compromising the dignity of the court he represented, by paying the usual 
humrhating mark of obeisance, in prostrating himself on the und in the royal pre- 
sence an indanandent hearing hichiv satianfactory to the Caatilian higtorinna Ha had 
three audiences, in which he succeeded. so completely in effacing the unfavourable impres- 
fore of me Moslem prince, et the setter DOE only dism “eae him with liberal presents, 

granted, at his request, several importan es tot hristian residenta, and the 
pilgrims to the Holy Land, which lay within his cones. 
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The Moors fell back as the Christians advanced, and, retreating 
nimbly from pouty to pot, led them up the rugged steeps far into the 
recesses of the mountams, At length they reached an open level, 
encompassed. on all sides by a natural rampart of rocks, where they had 
deposited their valuable effects, together with their wives and children. 
The latter, at sight of the invaders, uttered dismal cries and fled into 
the remoter depths of the sierra. 

The Christians were too much attracted by the rich spoil before them 
to think of following, and dispersed in every durectiaqn in quest of 
plunder, with all the heedlessness and imsubordination of raw inex- 
perienced, levies. It was in vain that Alonso de Agwilar reminded them 
that their wily enemy was stall unconquered, or that he endeavoured to 
force them into the ranks again, and restore order. No one heeded his 
call, or thought of anything beyond the present moment, and of securing 
as much booty to himself as he could carry. 

The Moors, in the the meanwhile, finding themselves no longer pur- 
sued, were aware of the occupation of the Christians, whom they not 
improbably had purposely decoyed into the snare. They resolved to 
return to the scene of action, and surprise their incautious enemy. 
Stealthily advancing, therefore, under the shadows of night, now falling 
thick around, they poured through the rocky defiles of the inclosure 
upon the astonished Spaniards. An unlucky explosion, at this crisis, of 
a cask of powder, into which a spark had accidentally fallen, threw a 
broad glare over the scene, and revealed for a moment the situation of 
the hostile parties ;—the Spaniards in the utmost disorder, many of them 
without arms, and staggering under the weight of their fatal booty; 
while thezr enemies were seen gliding lke so many demons of darkness 
through every crevice and avenue of the inclosure, in the act of springing 
on their devoted victims. This appalling spectacle, vanishing almost as 
soon as seen, and followed by the hideous yells and war-eries of the 
assailants, struck a panic into the hearts of the soldiers, who fled, 
scarcely offermg any resistance. The darkness of the mght was as 
favourable to the Moors, familiar with all the intricacies of the ground, 
as it was fatal to the Christians, who, bewildered m the mazes of the 
sierra, and losing their footing at every step, fell under the swords of 
their pursuers, or went down the dark guifs and precipices, which 
yawned all around. 

Amidst this dreadful confusion, the count of Urefia succeeded in 
gaining a lower level of the sierra, where he halted and endeavoured to 
rally his panic-struck followers. Huis noble comrade, Alonso de Aguilar, 
still maintained his position on the heights above, refusing all entreaties 
of his followers to attempt a retreat. ‘‘ When,’ said he proudly, ‘‘ was 
the banner of Aguilar ever known to iy from the field?” Hus eldest 
son, the heir of his house and honours, Don Pedro de Cordova, a youth 
of great promise, fought at his side. He had received a severe wound. 
on the head from a stone, and a javelin had peter quite through his 
leg. ‘With one knee resting on the ground, however, he still made a 
brave defence with his sword. The sight was too much for the father, 
and he implored. him to suffer himself to be removed from the field. ‘ Let 
not the hopes of our house be crushed at a single blow,” said he; ‘ go, 
my son, live as becomes a Christian knight,—live, and cherish your 
desolate mother.” All his entreaties were fruitless, however , and the 

BB 
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gallant boy refused to leave his father’s side, till he was forcibly borne 
away by the attendants, who fortunately succeeded in bringing him in 
safety to the station See och by the count of Urefia.* 

Meantime the brave little band of cavaliers, who remained true to 
Aguilar, had fallen one after another; and the chief, left almost alone, 
retreated to a huge rock which rose in the middle of the plain, and, 
placing his back against it, still made fight, though weakened by loss of 

leod, like a lion at bay against his enemies. In this situation he was 
pressed so hard by a Moor of uncommon size and strength, that he was 
compelled to turn and close with him im single combat. The strife was 
aps and desperate, till Don Alonso, whose corselet had become unlaced 
in the previous struggle, having received a severe wound in the breast, 
followed by another on the head, Epi closely with his adversary, 
and they came rolling on the ground together. The Moor remained 
uppermost; but the spirit of the Spamish cavaler had not sunk with his 
strength, and he proudly exclaimed, as if to mtamidate his enemy, ‘I 
am Don Alonso de Aguilar ,”’ to which the other rejomed, ‘‘ And 1 am 
the Feri de Ben Estepar,” a well-known name of terror to the Christians. 
The sound of this detested name roused all the vengeance of the d 
hero; and, grasping his foe in mortal agony, he rallied his strength for 
a final blow; but it was too late,—his hand failed, and he was soon 
dispatched i ee dagger of his more vigorous rival. (March 18, 1501.) 

Thus fell Alonso Hernandez de Cordova, or Alonso de A , as he 
is commonly called from the land where his family estates lay.t ‘‘ He 
was of the greatest authority among the grandees of his time,” says 
Father Abarca, ‘‘ for his lineage, poems character, large domains, and 
the high which he filled both in peace and war. More than forty 

ears of his life he served against the infidel, under the banner of his 

ouse in boyhood, and as leader of that same banner in latter hfe, or as 
viceroy of Andalusia and commander of the royal armies. He was the 
fifth lord of his warlike and pious house who had fallen fighting for their 
country and religion against the accursed sect of Mahomet. d there 
is good reason to believe,’’ continues the same orthodox authority, 
‘‘ that bis soul has received the glorious reward of the Christian soldier ; 
since he was armed on that very morning with the blessed sacraments of 
confession and communion.” ¢ 

The victorious Moors, all this time, were driving the unresisting 
Spani , ke so many terrified deer down the dark steeps of the sierra. 

e count of Urefia, who had seen his son stretched by his side, and 
received a severe wound himself, made the most desperate efforts to rally 
the fugitives, but was at length swept away by the torrent. Trusting 


* The boy, who lived to man’s estate, was afterwards created marquis of Priego by the 
Cathohc sovereigns.—Salazar de Mendoza, Dignidades, hb 2, cap 18 
+ Bt. phy) pear pate of Castile, in consideration of the services of this illustrious house at Deas 


ranch, however, still continued to be distinguished by their territorial epithet of Aguilar ; 
although Don Alonso's brother, the Great Captain, as we have seen, was more generally 


known by that of Cordova. 
ro’s body, left on the field of ‘was treated with decent res by the 
Moors, who restored it to King Ferdinand , and the sovereigns caused it to interred 
with all suitable pomp in the church of St. lito at Cordova. Many y afterwards, 
= during omnes ee head oe ved te tele iant sortal ia can 
fron of a rece m2 6, Was 
found buried in the bones : 
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himself to a faithful adalid, who knew the passes, he succeeded with 
much difficulty in reachimg the foot of the mountain, with such a small 
remnant of his followers as could keep in his track. Fortunately, he 
there found the count of Cifuentes, who had crossed the river with the 
rear-guard, and encamped on u rising foe in the neighbourhood. 
Under favour of this strong position, the latter commander and his brave 
Sevillians, all fresh for action, were enabled to cover the shattered 
remains of the Spaniards, and beat off the assaults of their enemies till 
the break of morn, when they vanished like so many foul birds of night 
into the recesses of the mountains. 

The rismg day, which dispersed their foes, now revealed to the 
Christians the dreadful extent of their own losses. Few were to be 
seen of all that proud array which had marched up the heights so 
confidently under the banners of their ill-fated chiets the preceding 
evening. The bloody roll of slaughter, besides the common file, was 

ced with the names of the best and bravest of the Chnstian knight- 

ood. Among the number was Francisco Ramirez de Madrid, the dis- 
tinguished engmeer, who had contributed so essentially to the success 
of the Granadine war. 

The sad tidings of the defeat soon spread throughout the country, 
occasioning a sensation such has had not been felt since the tragic affair 
of the Axarquia. Men could scarcely credit that so much mischief 
could be inflicted by an outcast race, who, whatever terror they once 
inspired, had long since been regarded with indifference or contempt. 
Every Spaniard seemed to consider himself im some way or other involved 
in the disgrace, and the most spirited exertions were made on all sides 
to retrieve 1t. By the beginning of April, King Ferdimand found him- 
self at Ronda, at the head of a strong body of troops, which he determined 
to lead in person, notwithstan the remonstrances of his courtiers, 
into the heart of the sierra, and take bloody vengeance on the rebels. 

These latter, however, far from being encouraged, were appalled by 
the extent of their own success; and, as the note of warlike preparation 
reached them in their fastnesses, they felt their temerity in thus bringing 
the whole weight of the Castilian monarchy on their heads. ey 
accordingly abandoned all thoughts of further resistance, and lost no 
time in sending deputies to the king’s camp, to deprecate his anger, and 
sue in the most submissive terms for pardon. 

Ferdinand, though far from vindictive, was less open to pity than the 
queen ; and 1n the present instance, he indulged 1m a full measure of the 
indignation with which sovereigns, naturally identifying themselves 
with the state, are wont to regard rebellion, by viewing it mm the 
aggravated light of a personal offence. After some hesitation, however, 
his prudence got the better of his passions, as he reflected that he was in 
a situation to dictate the terms of victory, without paying the usual 

rice for it: His past experience seems to have convinced him of the 
Ropelessnees of infusing sentiments of loyalty m a Mussulman towards a 
Christian prince; for, while he granted a general amnesty to those 
concerned in the insurrection, it was only on the alternative of baptism 
or exile, engaging at the same time to provide conveyance for such as 
chose to leave the country, on the payment of ten doblas of gold a head. 

These engagements were punctually fulfilled. The Moorish emigrants 
were transported in public galleys from Estepona to the Barbary ooast. 
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The number, however, was probably smaii, by far the greater part 
bemg obliged, however reluctantly, want of funds, to remain and 
be i ‘‘They would never have stayed,’’ says Bleda, ‘6 af they 
could hav’ mustered the ten doblas of gold; a circumstance,’ continues 
that charitable writer, “which shows with what levity they received 
baptism, and for what paltry considerations they could be guilty of such 
sacrilegious h isy 1’? * 

But, althongh every spark of insurrection was thus effectually 
extinguished, 1¢ was long, very long, before the Spanish nation could 
recover from the blow, or forget the sad diet Mes its disaster in the Red 
Sierra. It became the theme, not only of chronicle, but of song; the 
note of sorrow was prolonged in many a plantive remance, aid the 
names of Aguilar ana his unfortunate companions were embalmed in 
that beautiful minstrelsy, scarcely less se alr eae and far more 
touching, than the stately and elaborate records of history. The popular 
feeling was displayed after another fashion in regard to the count of 
Urefia and his tsllowers, who were accused of deserting their posts in 
the hour of peril; and more than one ballad of the time reproachfully 
demanded an account from him of the brave companions in arms whom 
he had left in the serra. ~ 

The imputation on this gallant nobleman appears wholly undeserved ; 
for certainly he was not called on to throw away his own hfe and those 
of his brave followers, in a cause perfectly desperate, for a chimerical 

int of honour. And, so far from forfeiting the favour of his sovereigns 

y his conduct on this occasion, he was maintained by them in the same 
high stations which he before held, and which he contanued to fill with 
dignity to a good old age.t 

t was about seventy years after this event, in 1570, that the duke of 
Arcos, descended from the great marquis of Cadiz, and from this same 
count of Urefia, led an expedition into the Sierra Vermeya, in order to 
suppress a similar insurrection of the Moriscos. Among the party were 
many of the descendants and kinsmen of those who had fought under 

. It was the first time since, that these rude passes had been 
trodden by Christian feet; but the traditions of early childhood had 
made every inch of ground familiar to the soldiers. me way up the 
eminence they reco d the poimt at which the count of Urefia had 
made his stand ; ad. further still, the fatal plain, belted round with its 
dark rampart of rocks, where the strife had been hottest. Scattered 
fragments of arms and harness still lay rusting on the ground, which was 
covered with the bones of the warriors, that had lain for more than half 
a century unburied and bleaching in the sun. Here was the spot on 
which the brave son of Agwilar had fought so sturdily by his father’s 
side; and there the huge rock, at whose foot the chieftain had fallen, 
throwing ite dark shadow over the remains of the noble dead, who lay 
sleeping around. The strongly marked features of the Fg eiiag called up 
all the circumstances, which soldiers had gathered from tradition ; 


* The curate of Los Palacios disposes of the Moors rather summarily : ** The Christians 
aie them, gave them a free , and sent them to the devil !’ 

t e Venetian ambassador, Navagiono, saw the count of Ureria at Ossunain 1526 He 
‘Was chjoying a green old age, or, as the minister ex es it, “‘ molto vecchio e tH 
tet ; ee oe Rate veteran ry umoured] : aoc = me, 

om ong, for m like @ where travellers SUC. 
fare that they merely touch and pe ee i er 
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sheir hearts beat high es they reoapitulated them one to another ; and 


oldier’s prayer 

aioe heme | was now restored throughout the wide borders of Granada. 
The banner of the Cross floated triumphantly over the whole extent of 
its wild sierras, 1ts broad valleys, and populous cities. Ev Moor, 1n 
exterior at least, had become a Christian. Every mosque had been con- 
verted into a Christian church. Still the country was not entirely 
purified from the stain of Islamism, since many professing their ancient 
faith were scattered over different parts of the knngdom of Castile, where 
they had been long resident before the surrender of their capital. The 
late events eemcd to have no other effect than to harden them 1n error ; 
and the Spanish government saw with alarm the pernicious influence of 
their example and persuasion in shaking the infirm faith of the new 
converts. 

To obviate this, an ordinance was published, in the summer of 1501, 
prohibiting all intercourse between these Moors and the orthodox kingdom 
of Granada. At length, however, convinced that there was no other 
way to save the precious seed from bemg choked by the thorns of 
infidelity, than to eradicate them altogether, the sovereigns came to 
the extraordinary resolution ot offering them the alternative of baptism 
or exile. They issued a pragmdtica to that effect from Seville, 
February 12th, 1502. After a preamble, duly setting forth the obliga- 
tions of gratitude on the Castilians to drive God’s enemies from the land 
which He 1n his good time had delivered into their hands, and the numerous 
backslidings oceasioned among the new converts by their intercourse 
with their unbaptised brethren, the act goes on to state, i much the 
same terms with the famous ordinance against the Jews, that all the 
unbaptised Moors in the kingdoms of Castile and Leon, above fourteen 
years of age 1f males, and twelve 1f females, must leave the country by 
the end of April following, that they might sell their property in the 
meantime, aad take the proceeds in anything save gold and silver and 
merchandise regularly prohibited ; and, finally, that they might emigrate 
to any foreign country, except the domimions of the Grand Turk, and 
such parts of Africa as Spain was then at war with. Obedience to these 
severe provisions was enforced by the penalties of death and confiscation 
of property. 

ie om edict, so closely modelled on that agamst the Jews, must 
have been even more grievous 1n its a Segnerye for the Jews may be 
said to have been denizens almost equally of every country, while the 
Moors excluded from a retreat among thew countrymen on the African 
shore, were sent into the lands of enemies or strangers. The former, 
moreover, were far better qualitied by their natural shrewdness and 
commercial habits for disposing of their property eoiaias eaeth than. 
the simple inexperienced Moors, skilled in little else than husb or 


* The Moorish insurrection of 1570 was attended with at least one result, in calling 
forth this historic masterpiece, the work of the accomphshed Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, 
accomplished alike as a statesman, warrior and historian His ‘‘Guerra de Granada,’ 
confined as it 1s to a barren fragment of Moorish history, displays such hberal senti- 
ments (too liberal, indeed, to permu:t its publication till long after its author’s death), 

found reflection, and classic elegance of style, as well entitle him to the appellation of 

e Spanish Sallust. 
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rade mechanic arts. We have nowhere met with any estimate of the 
number who migrated on this occasion. The Castilian writers pass over 
the whole affair in a very few words; not, indeed, as is too evident, 
from any foes of disapprobation, but from its inmgnificance in a 
political view. ir silence implies a very inconsiderable amount of 
emigrants; a ciroumstance not to be wondered at, as there were very 
few, probably, who would not sooner imitate their Granadine brethren 
in assuming the mask of Christianity, than encounter exile under all the 
ageravated miseries with which it was accom : 

astile might now boast, the first time for eight centuries, that every 
outward stain, at least, of infidelity was purified from her bosom. But 
how had this been accomplished? By the most detestable expedients 
which sophistry could devise, and oppression execute; and that, too, 
under an enlightened government, proposing to be guided solely by a 
conscientious regard for duty. To comprehend this more fully, 1t will 
be necessary to take a brief view of public sentiment in matters ot religion 
at that time. . 

It is a singlar paradox, that Christianity, whose doctrines inculcate 
unbounded charity, should have been made so often an engine of persecu- 
tion; while Mahometanism, whose principles are those of avowed 
intolerance, should have exhibited, dt least till later times, a truly 
philosophical spint of toleration.* Even the first victorious disciples of 
the a oat glowing with all the fiery zeal of proselytism, were content 
with the exaction of tribute from the vanquished ; at least, more 
vindictive feelings were reserved only for idolaters, who did not, hke the 
Jews and Christians, acknowledge with themselves the unity of God. 
With these latter denominations they had obvious sympathy, since it was 
their creed which formed the basis of their own. In Spain, where the 
fiery temperament of the Arab was gradually softened under the 
influence of a temperate climate and higher mental culture, the toleration 
of the Jews and Christians, as we have already had occasion to notice, 
was so remarkable, that, within a few years after the conquest, we find 
them not only protected in the enjoyment of civil and religious freedom, 
but mingling on terms almost of equality with their conquerors. 

It is not necessary to inquire here how far the different policy of the 
Christians was owing to the peculiar constitution of their hierarchy, which, 
composed of a spiritual militia drawn from every country in E , Was 
cut off by its position from all human tbat rey and attached to no 
interests but its own; which availed itself of the supenor science and 
reputed sanctity, that were supposed to have given it the key to the 
dread mysteries of a future life, not to enlighten, but to enslave the 
minds of a credulous world ; and which making its own tenets the only 
standard of faith, its own rites and ceremonial the only evidence of virtue, 
obliterated the om laws of morality, written by the divine hand on 
every heart, and gradually built up a system of exclusiveness and 
7 Sea lags most repugnant to the mild and charitable rehgion of Jesus 


Before the close of the fifteenth century, several circumstances 
operated to sharpen the edge of intolerance, especially against the 
* The spirit of toleration pro 


fesned by the Moors, indeed, was made a principa! argument 
against them in the archbishop of Vilon ‘8 memonal to Philip III The Mahometans 
would seem the better Christians of the two. 
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Arabs. The Turks, whose political consideration of late years had made 
them the peculiar representatives and champions of Sahometantaa: 
had shown a ferocity and cruelty in their treatment of the Chnstians, 
which brought general odium on all the professors of their faith, and on 
the Moors, of course, though most undeservedly, in common with the 
rest. The bold heterodox doctrines, also, which had occasionally broken 
forth in different parts of Europe in the fifteenth century, ke so many 
faint streaks of light ushering in the glorious morn of the Reformation, 
had roused the alarm of the champions of the church, and kindled on 
more than one occasion the fires of persecution ; and, before the close of 
the period, the Inquisition was troduced into Spain. 

From that disastrous hour, religion wore a new aspect in this unhappy 
country. The spirit of intolerance, no longer hooded im the darkness of 
the cloister, now stalked abroad in all histerrors. Zeal was exalted 
into fanaticism: and a rational spirit of proselytism, into one of fiendish 
persecution. It was not enough now, as formerly, to conform passivel 
to the doctrines of the church, but 1t was enjoined to make war on all 
who refused them. The natural feeling of compunction in the discharge 
of this sad duty was a crime, and the tear of sympathy, wrung out by 
the sight of mortal agonies, was an offence to be expiated by humiliating 
penance. The most fnghtful maxims were deliberately engrafted into 
the code of morals. Any one, it was said, might conscientiously kill 
an apostate wherever he could meet him. There was some doubt 
whether a man might slay his own father, 1f a heretic or infidel; but 
none whatever as to his mght, in that event, to take away the life of 
his son, or of his brother.* These maxims were not a dead letter, but of 
most active operation, as the sad records of the dread tribunal too well 
pees The character of the nation underwent a melancholy change. 

e milk of charity, nay, of human feeling, was soured in every 
bosom. The liberality of the old Spanish cavaher gave way to the fiery 
fanaticism of the monk. The taste for blood, once gratified, begat a 
cannibal appetite in the people, who, cheered on by the frantic clergy, 
seemed to vie with one another in the eagerness with which they ran 
down the miserable game of the Inquisition. 

It was at this very time, when the infernal monster, gorged, but not 
sated with human sacrifice, was yn aloud for fresh victims, that 
Granada surrendered to the Spaniards, under the solemn guarantee of 
the full enjoyment of civil and religious liberty. The treaty of capitu- 
lation granted too much, or too little—too httle for an independent 
state, too much for one whose existence was now merged in that of a 
greater ; for it secured to the Moors privileges in some respects superior 
to those of the Castihans, and to the prejudice of the latter. Such, for 
example, was the permission to trade with the Barbary coast, and with 
the various places in Castile and Andalusia, without paying the duties 
imposed on the Spamards themselves; and that article, again, by 
which runaway Moorish slaves from other parts of the kingdom were 
made free and incapable of being reclaimed by their masters, if they 
could reach Granada. The former of these provisions struck at the 


* The Moors and Jews, of course, stood no chance in thiscode, the reverend father 
bol perfectly justified’ oe ee eo a 
be ectly justi away the life every Moor in 
vrnmeloes inddelityy v. 
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commercial profits of the Spaniards, the latter directly at ther 


It is not too much to say, that such a treaty, depending for ita 
observance on peal, Sy faith aud forbearance of the stronger party, 
would not hold era year in any country of Christendom, even at 
the present day, before some flaw or eae would be devised to evade 
it. How much greater was the probability of this in the present case, 
where the weaker party was viewed with all the accumulated odium of 
long hereditary hostility, and religious rancour P 

he work of conversion, on which the Christians, no doubt, much 
relied, was attended with greater difficulties than had been anticipated 
by the conquerors. It was now found that, while the Moors retained 
their present faith, they would be much better affected towards their 
countrymen in Africa, than to the nation with which they were 
incorporated. In short, Spain’ still had enemies in her bosom; and 
reports were rife in every quarter of their secret ee with the 
Barbary states, and of ‘Cunshars kidnapped to be sold as slaves to 
Algerine corsairs. Such tales, greedily circulated and swallowed, soon 
begat gencral alarm; and men are not apt to be over-scrupulous as to 
measures which they deem essential to their personal safety. 

The zealous attempt to bring about conversion by preaching and 
expostulation was fair and commendable. The intervention of bribes 
and promises, if it violated the spirit, did not, at least, the letter of the 
Labi The application of force to a few of the most refractory, who 
by ir blind obstinacy were excluding a whole nation from the 
benefits of redemption, was to be defended on other grounds; and these 
were not wanting to cunning theologians, who considered that the 
sanctity of the end justified extraordin means, and that where the 
eternal interests of the soul were at stake, the force of promises, and 
the faith of treaties were equally nugatory. 

But the chef-d’ euvre of monkish casuistry was the argument imputed 
to Ximenes for depriving the Moors of the benefits of the treaty, as a 
legitimate consequence of the rebelhon into which they had been driven 
by his own malpractices. This proposition, however, far from outraging 
the feelings of the nation, well drilled by this time in the metaphysics 
of the cloister, fell short of them, if we are to judge from recommenda- 
tions of a still more questionable import, urged, though ineffectually, 
on the sovereigns at this very time, from the highest quarter. 

Such are the frightful results to which the fairest mind may be led, 
when it introduces the refinements of logic into the discussions of duty ; 
when, proposing to achieve some great good, whether in politics or 
religion, it conceives that the importance of the object authorises a 
departure from the plain ciples of morality, which regulate the 
o affairs of life ; and when, blending these higher interests with 
those of a personal nature, it becomes incapable of discrimmating 
between them, and is led insensibly to act from selfish motives, while it 
fondly imagines itself obeying only the conscientious dictates of duty.* 


* A memorial of the archbishop of Valencia to Philip III affords an example of this 
moral ea ee may make one laugh, or weep, according to the temper of his phi- 
losophy this precious document he says, “ Your Majesty may, without any scruple 
of conscience, make slaves of all the Moriscos, and may-put them into your own ys or 
mines, or sell them to strangers And as to their chitdren, they may be all sold at good 
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With these events may be said to terminate the history of the Moors, 
or the Moriscos, as henceforth called, under the present ragn. Eight 
centuries had elapsed smce their first occupation of the country; during 
which period they had exhibited all the various phases of civilisation, 
from its dawn to its decline. Ten years had ed to overturn the 
splendid remains of this powerful empire; and ten more, for 1ts nominal 
conversion to Christianity. A long century of persecution, of unmzti- 
gated and unmerited suffering, was to follow before the whole was to be 
consummated by the expulsion of this unhappy race from the Penmsula. 
Their story, in this latter period, furnishes one of the most memorable 
examples in history, of the impotence of persecution, even in support of 
a good cause Inst a bad one. Itis a lesson that cannot be too 
deeply pondered through eve penta age. The fires of the 
Inquisition are indeed extinguished, probably to be hghted no more. 
But where is the land which can boast that the spirit of mtolerance, 
fone oe the very breath of persecution, is altogether extinct 1m 1ts 

osom. 
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Tue reader will turn with satisfaction from the melancholy and mortify- 
ing details of superstition to the generous efforts which the Spanish 
government was making to enlarge the limits of science and dominion in 
the west. ‘‘ Amidst the storms and troubles of Italy, Spain was every 
day stretching her wings over a wider sweep of empire, and extending 
the glory of her name to the far Antipodes.” Such is the swell of 
exultation with which the enthusiastic Italian, Martyr, notices the 
brillant progress of discovery under his illustrious countryman Columbus. 
The Spanish sovereigns had never lost sight of the new domain, so 
unexpectedly opened to them, as 1t were, from the depths of the ocean. 
The frst accounts transmitted by the great navigator and his companions, 
on his second voyage, while their imaginations were warm with the beauty 
and novelty of the scenes which met their eyes in the New World, served 
to keep alive the tone of excitement which their unexpected successes 
had kindled im the nation. The various specumens sent home in the 
return ships, of the preducts of these unknown regions, confirmed the 
agreeable belief that they formed part of the great Asiatic contment, 
which had so long excited the cupidity of Europeans. The Spanish court, 
sharing in the general enthusiasm, endeavoured to promote the spirit of 


rates here in Spain, which will be so far from bemg a punishment, that it will be a mercy 
to them, since by that means they will all become Chmstians , which they would never 
have been, had they continued with their parents. By the holy execution of which piece of 
justice, a great sum of money will flow into your Mapesty's treasury * 
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discovery and colonisation, by forwarding the requisite supplies, and 
complying promptly with the most minute suggestions of Columbus. 
But, im less than years from the commencement of his second 
voyage, the face of thi experienced a melancholy change. Accounts 
were received at home of the most alarming discontent and disaffection 
in the colony ; while the actual returns from these vaunted regions were 
so scanty as to bear no big ser to the expenses of the e tion. 

This unfortunate result was in a great measure imputable to the mis- 
conduct of the colonists themselves. Most of them were adventurers, 
who had embarked with no other expectation than that of getting 
together a fortune as speedily as possible in the golden Indies. They 
were without subordination, patience, industry, or any of the regular 
habits demanded for success in such an enterprise. As soon as they had 
launched from their native shore, they seemed to feel themselves released. 
from the constrairts of all law. They harboured jealousy and distrust 
of the admiral as a foreigner. The cavaliers and hidalgos, of whom 
there were too many in the expedition, contemned him as an upstart 
whom it was derogatory to obey. From the first moment of their land- 
ing in Hispaniola they indulged the most wanton licence in regard to 
the unoffending natives, who, in the simplicity of their hearts, had 
received the white men as messengers from Heaven. Their outrages, 
however, soon provoked a general resistance, which led to such a war of 
extermination, that in less than four years after the Spaniards had set 
foot on the island, one third of its population, amounting, probably, to 
several hundred thousands, were sacrificed! Such were the melanchol 
auspices under which the intercourse was opened between the eayilisad 
white man and the simple natives of the western world. 

These excesses, and a total neglect of agriculture,—for none would 
condescend to turn up the earth for any other object than the gold they 
could find in it,—at length occasioned an alarming scarcity of provisions; 
while the poor Indians neglected their usual husbandry, being willing to 
starve themselves, so that they could starve out their oppressors.* In 
order to avoid the famine which menaced his little colony, Columbus was 
obliged to resort to coercive measures, shortening the allowance of food, 
and compelling all to work, without distinction of rank. These un- 

table tions soon bred general discontent. The high mettled 
dalgos, especially, as erp loudly of the indignity of such mechanical 
, while Father Boil and his brethren were equally outraged by 

the diminution of their regular rations. 

The Spanish sovereigns were now daily assailed with complaints of the 
mal-administration of Columbus, and of his impolitic and unjust severities 
to both Spaniards and natives. They lent, however, an unwilling ear to 
these vague accusations; they fully appreciated the difficulties of his 
situation; and, although they sent out an agent to imquire into the 
nature of the troubles which threatened the existence of the colony 
(August, 1495), they were careful to select an individual who they 
de sia would be most grateful to the admiral; and when the latter in 
the following year, 1496, returned to Spain, they received him with the 
most ample acknowledgments of re. ~ Come to us,” they said, in a 


aon indians hed some grounds for relying on the efficacy of starvation, if, as Las 
Geen gravely assorts, “‘one paniard consumed in s single day as much as would suffice 
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kind letter of congratulation, addressed to him soon after his arrival, 
‘‘when you can do it without inconvenience to yourself, for you have 
endured. too many vexations already.” 

The admiral brought with him, as before, such samples of the pro- 
ductions of the western hemisphere as would strike the public eye, and 
keep alive the feeling of ier On his journey through Andalusia, 
he passed some days under the hospitable roof of the good curate, 
Bernaldez, who dwells with much satistaction on the remarkable appear- 
ance of the Indian chiefs, followimg in the admiral’s train, gorgeously 
decorated with golden collars and coronets, and various barbaric orna~ 
ments. Among these he particularly notices certain “‘ belts and masks 
of cotton and of wood with figures of the devil embroidered and carved 
thereon, sometimes in his own proper hkeness, and at others in that of 
acatoranowl. There is much reason,” he infers, ‘‘to believe that he 
appears to the islanders in this guise, and that they are all idolaters, 
having Satan for their lord!” 

But neither the attractions of the spectacle, nor the glowing represen- 
tations of Columbus, who fancied he had discovered in the mines of 
Hispaniola the golden quarries of Ophir, from which King Solomon had 
enriched the temple of Jerusalem, could rekindle the dormant enthusiasm 
of the nation. The novelty of the thing had passed. They heard a 
different tale, moreover, from the other voyagers, whose wan and sallow 
visages provoked the bitter jest, that age ad returned with more gold 
in ‘here faces than im their pockets. short, the scepticism of the 
public seemed now quite in proportion to its former overweening con- 
fidence ; and the returns were so meagre, says Bernaldez, ‘‘ that 1t was 
very generally believed there was little or no gold im the island.” 

Isabella was far from participating in this unreasonable distrust. She 
had espoused the erage of Columbus when others looked coldly or con- 
temptuously on 1t.* She firmly relied on his repeated assurances that 
the track of discovery would lead to other and more important regions. 
She formed a higher estimate, moreover, of the value of the new acqui- 
sitions than any founded on the actual proceeds in gold and silver; 
keeping ever 1n view, as her letters and instructions abundantly show, 
the glorious puice of introducing the blessings of Christian civilisation 
among the heathen. She entertained a deep sense of the merits of 
Columbus, to whose serious and elevated character her own bore much 
resemblance, although the enthusiasm which distinguished each was 
naturally tempered in hers with somewhat more of benignity and 
discretion. 

But, although the queen was willing to give the most effectual support 
to his great enterprise, the situation of the country was such as made 
delay in its immediate prosecution unavoidable. Large expense was 
necessarily incurred for the actual maintenance of the colony; + the 
exchequer was hberally drained, moreover, by the Italian war, as weil 
as by the profuse magnificence with which the nuptials of the royal 
family were now celebrating. It was, indeed, in the midst of the courtly 
revelries attendimg the marriage of Prince John, that the admiral 


* Columbus, in his letter to Prince John’s nurse, dated 1500, makes ample acknowledg- 
ment of the queen's early protection of him. 

¢ The salanes alone, annually disbursed by the crown to persons resident in the colony, 
amounted to ax million maravedis., 
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presented himself before the sovereign at Burgos, after his second voyage. 
Such was the low condition of the treasury from these causes, that 
Isabella bale are to aie the sae of ca outfit to the se this 
time, from funds origi estined for the marriage of her ter 
Isabella with the king of Portugal. nee 

This unwelcome delay, however, was softened to Columbus by the 
distinguished marks which he daily recerved of the royal favour ; and 
various ordimances were passed, confirmimg and enlarging his great 
powers and privileges m the most ample manner, to a greater extent, 
indeed, than his modesty, or his prudence, would allow him to accept.* 
The language mn which these aie a gratuities were conferred rendered. 
them doubly grateful to his noble heart, containing, as they did, the 
most emphatic acknowledgments of his ‘“‘many, good, loyal, distan- 
guished, and continual services,” and thus testifying the unabated con- 
fidence of his sovereigns in his integrity and prudence.t 

Among the impediments to the immediate sa pecan of the arrange- 
ments for the admural’s departure on his third voyage, may be also 
noticed the hostility of Bishop Fonseca, who, at this period, had the 
control of the Indian department ; a man of an irritable, and, as 1t would 
seem, most unforgiving temper, who, from some causes of disgust which 
he had conceived with Columbus previous to his second voyage, lost no 
opportunity of sunoyiue and ee him, for which his official station 
unfortunately afforded him too many facilities. 

From these various circumstances the admiral’s fleet was not ready 
before the beginmng of 1498. Even then further embarrassment occurred. 
in manning it, as few were found willing to embark in a service which 
had fallen nto such general discredit. This led to the ruimous expedient 
of substituting convicts, whose regular punishments were commuted into 
transportation, for a limited period, to the Indies. No measure could 
possibly have been devised more effectual for the ruin of the infant 
settlement. The seeds of corruption, which had been so long festerin 
in the Old World, soon shot up into a plentiful harvest m the New; an 
Columbus, who suggested the measure, was the first to reap the fruits 


of it. 

At length, all being in readiness, the admiral embarked on board his 
little squadron, consisting of six vessels, whose complement of men, not- 
withstanding every exertion, was still deficient; and took his departure 
from the port of St. Lucar, May 30th, 1498. He steered 1n a more 
southerly dreation than on his preceding voyages, and on the 1st of 
August succeeded 1m reaching terra firma; thus entithng himself to the 
glory of being the first to set foot on the great southern contiment, to 
which he had before opened the way. 

It is not necessary to pursue the track of the illustrious voyager, whose 
career, forming the most brilliant episode to the history of the present 
reign, has beon so recently traced by a hand which few care to follow. 
{t will suffice briefly to notice his personal relations with the Spanish 


* Such, for example, was the grant of an immense tract of land in Hispaniola, with the 
title of count or uke. as the admiral might prefer 

+ The instrument erergperys ligee mayorazgo, or perpetual entail of Columbus's estates, 
contains an injunction that ‘ heirs shall never use any other signature than that of 
‘the Admiral,’ «i Almirante, whatever other titles and honours may bel tothem” That 
title indicated his peculiar achievements , and it was an honest pride w led him by this 
simple expedient to perpetuate the remembrance of them in his posterity 
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oe and the prineiples on which the colonial administration was 
conducted, 

On his arrival at Hispaniola, Columbus found the affairs of the colony 
in the most deplorable confusion. An insurrection had been raised by 
the arts of a few factious individuals against his brother Bartholomew, 
to whom he had entrusted the government during his absence. In this 
desperate rebellion, all the interests of the paper pace Buide neglected. 
The mines, which were just beginning to yield a golden est, remained 
unwrought. The unfortunate natives were subjected to the most in- 
human oppression. There was no law but that of the strongest. Colum- 
bus, on arrival, nm vain endeavoured to restore order. The very 
crews he brought with him, who had been unfortunately reprieved from 
the gibbet im their own country, served to swell the mass of mutiny. 
The admiral exhausted art, negotiation, entreaty, force, and succeeded 
at length in patching up a specious reconciliation by such concessions as 
essentially umpaired his own authority. Among these was the grant of 
large tracts of land to the rebels, with permission to the proprietor to 
employ an allotted number of the natives in its cultivation. This was 
the origin of the celebrated system of repartimientos, which subsequently 
led to the foulest abuses that ever disgraced humanity. 

Nearly a year elapsed after the admiral’s return to Hispaniola, before 
he succeeded in allaying these intestine feuds. In the meanwhile 
rumours were every day reaching Spain of the distractions of the colony, 
accompanied with most mjurious mmputations on the conduct of Columbus 
and his brother, who were loudly accused of oppressing both Spaniards 
and [ndians, and of sacrificing the public interests in the most unscrupu- 
lous manner to their own. ‘These complaints were rung in the very ears 
of the sovereigns by numbers of the disaffected colonists, who had returned 
to Spain, and who surrounded the king as he rode out on horseback, 
clamouring loudly for the discharge of the arrears, of which they said 
the admiral had defrauded them.* . 

There were not wanting even persons of high consideration at the 
court, to give credence and circulation to these calumnies. The recent 
discovery of the pearl fisheries of Paria, as well as of more prolific veins 
of the precious metals in Hispaniola, and the prospect of an indefinite 
extent of unexplored country, opened by the late voyage of Columbus, 
made the viee-royalty of the New World a tempting bait for the avarice 
and ambition of the most potent grandee. They artfully endeavoured, 
therefore, to undermine the admiral’s credit with the sovereigns, by 
raising in their minds suspicions of his pincers founded not merely on 
vague reports, but on letters recerved from the colony, charging him 
with disloyalty, with appropriating to his own use the revenues of the 
island, aad with the design of erecting an independent government for 
himself. 

Whatever weight these absurd charges may have had with Ferdinand, 
they had no power to shake the queen’s confidence in Columbus, or 
lead her to suspect his loyalty fora moment. But the long-continued 


* Ferdinand Columbus mentions that he and his brother, who were then pages to the 
ueen, could not star outintd the courtyard ofthe Alhambra without being followed by fifty of 
Ghee nds, who insulted them in the grossest manner, *‘ as the sons of the adventurer 
who led so many brave Spanish hidalgos to seek their graves in the land of vanity and 
delusion which he had found out.” 
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distractions of the colony made her feel a natural distrust of his capacity 
to 7 Sie it, whether from the jealousy entertained of him as a foreigner, 
or from some inherent deficiency in his own character. These doubts 
were mingled, it is true, with sterner fee towards the admiral, on 
the arrival, at this juncture, of several of the rebels, with the Indian 
slaves assigned to them by his orders. 

It was the received opinion among good Catholics of that period, that 
heathen and barbarous nations were placed by the circumstance of their 
infidelity without the pale both of spimtual and civil rights. Theur souls 
were doomed to eternal perdition ; their bodies were the property of the 
Christaan nation who should occupy their soul.* Such, in brief, were the 

rofession and the practice of the most enlightened Europeans of the 
nth century ; and such the deplorable maxims which regulated the 
intercourse of the Spanish and Portuguese navigators with the uncivilised 
natives of the western world.t Columbus, 7 Ramee to these views, had, 
very soon after the occupation of Hispaniola, recommended a shee 
eo aage of slaves for the commodities required for the support of the 
colony; representing, moreover, that in this way their conversion would 
be more surely effected,—an object, 16 must be admitted, which he seems 
to have ever had most earnestly at heart. : 

Isabella, however, entertained views on this matter far more liberal 
than those of her age. She had been deeply interested by the accounts 
she had received from the admiral himself of the gentle, unoffending 
character of the islanders; and she revolted at the idea of consigning 
them to the horrors of slavery, without even an effort for their conver- 
sion. She hesitated, therefore, to sanction his proposal; and, when a 
number of Indian captives were advertised to be sold mm the markets of 
Andalusia, she commanded the sale to be suspended till the opmuion of a 
council of theologians and doctors, learned in such matters, could be 
obtained, as to 1ts conscientious lawfulness. She yielded still further to 
the benevolent impulses of her nature, causing holy men to be instructed 
as far as possible in the Indian languages, and sent out as missionaries 
for the conversion of the natives. Some of them, as Father Boul and his 
brethren, seem indeed to have been more concerned for the welfare of 
their own bodies, than for the souls of their benighted flock ; but others, 
imbued with a better spirit, wrought in the good work with disinterested 
zeal, and, if we may credit their accounts, with some efficacy. 


* Las Casas rests the title of the Spanish crown to its American ons on the 
original papal t, made on condition of converting the natives to tianity The 
pope, as vicar of Jesus Christ, | pears plenary authority over all men for the safety ot 
their soula. He might, therefore, in furtherance of this, confer on the Spanish sovercigns 

ou over all lands discovered by them,—not, however, to the prejudice of 
existing there, and over such nations only as voluntarily embraced 
Chnistianity Such is the sum of his thirty propositions, submitted to the council of the 
Indies for the inspection of Charles V 6 may see, in these arbitrary and whimsical 
hmitations, the good bishop’s desire to reconcile what reason told him were tho natural 
rights of man, with what faith prescribed as the legitimate pre tive of the pope- 
Few Roman Catholics of the present day will be found sturdy enough to maintain this 
lofty prerogative, however carefully limited. Still fewer in the sixteenth century would 
have challenged it. Indeed, it is but just to Las Casas to admit that the general scope of 
his arguments, here and elsewhere, is very far in advance of his age. 

Saat Snnegpelprrobirnde founds the right of his nation to e hal ager yess rmgary 
other ay ig helrgedar paring Sbeouoniradrvengier ap hae their beards, 2 U’ 2 A 
least, this is Montesquieu’s interpretation of it. The of the Ing 
hardly have found a better reason. 

~ ** Among other things that the holy fathers carned out,” says Robles, ‘‘was a little 
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In the same beneficent spirit, the royal letters and ordinances urged 
over and over again the paramount obligation of the religious instruction 
of the natives, and of observing the utmost gentleness and humanity in 
all dealings with them. When therefore the queen learned the arrival 
of two vessels from the Indies with three hundred slaves on board, which 
the admiral had granted to the mutineers, she could not repress her 
indignation, but 1mpatiently asked, ‘‘ By what authority does Columbus 
venture thus to dispose of my subjects P”’ (June 20, 1500.) She instantly 
caused ea aes to be made in the southern provinces, that all who 
had Indian slaves m their possession, granted by the admiral, should 
forthwith provide for their return to their own country ; while the few 
still held by the crown were to be restored to freedom in like manner.* 

After a long and visible reluctance, the queen acquiesced 1n sending 
out a commissioner to investigate the affairs of the colony. The persor 
appointed to this delicate trust was Don Francisco de Bobadilla, a poor 
knight of Calatrava. He was invested with supreme powers of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. He was to bring to trial and pass sentence on all 
such as had conspired against the authority of Columbus. He was 
authorised to take possession of the fortresses, vessels, public stores, and 
property of every description , to dispose of all offices, and to command 
whatever persons he might deem expedient for the tranquillity of the 
ssland, without distinction of rank, to return to Spain, and present them- 
selves before the sovereigns Such, in brief, was the sum of the extra- 
ordinary powers intrusted to Bobadilla.+ 

It 1s impossible now to determine what motives could have led to the 
selection of so incompetent an agent for an office of such high responsi- 

He seems to have been a weak and arrogant man, swelled up 
with unmeasurable insolence by the brief authority thus undeservedly 
bestowed on him. From the Tey first, he regarded Columbus in the 
hight of a convicted criminal, on whom it was his business to execute the 
sentence of the law. Accordingly, on his arrival at the island, after an 
os‘ entatious parade of his credentials, he commanded the admiral to appear 
before him, and, without affecting the forms of a legal inquiry, at once 
caused him to be manacled and thrown into prison (August 23, 1500). 
Columbus submitted without the least show of resistance, displaying in 
this sad reverse that magnanimity of soul which would have douehed the 
keart of a generous adversary. Bobadilla, however, discovered no such 
sensibility ; and, after raking together all the foul or frivolous calumnies 
which hatred or the hope of favour could extort, he caused the whole 
loathsome mass of accusation to be sent back to Spain with the admiral, 
whom he commanded to be kept strictly m irons during the passage , 
<‘afraid,” says Ferdimand Columbus bitterly, ‘‘lest he might by any 
chance swim back again to the island.” 


organ and several bells, which greatly delighted the simple people, so that from one to 


dann bth anna waaAnd Ta avtrartr cla raananad Calramhiuiea remoerlka arith 


meeenn: coors we —-----— -- Oblige him, that they « - ‘ 

* Las Casas observes, that ‘‘so great was the queen’s indignation at the admiral’s mis- 
eonduct in this particular, that nothing but the consideration of his great public services 
saved him from immediate disgrace ” 

¢ The original commussion to Bobadilla was dated March 21st, and May 21st, 1499 , the 
execution of tt, however, was sei hee until July, 1500, in the hope, doubtless, pf oes 
—. tidings from Hispaniola as should obviate the necessity of 4 measure so prejudi 


oo 
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This exeess of malice served, as usual, however, to defeat itself. So 
enormous an outrage shocked the minds of these most prejudiced 
against Columbus. All seemed to feel 1t asa national dishonour, that 
such indignities should be heaped on the man who, whatever might be 
his indiscretions, had done so much for Spam, and for the whole civilised 
world ; a man who, in the honest language of an old wnter, ‘‘had he 
lived in the days of ancient Greece or Rome, would have had statues 
fae and temples and divine honours dedicated to him, as to a 

vinity. 

N a tek of the general indignation more strongly than Ferdinand 
and Isabella, who, in addition to their personal feelings of a bs at 
so gross an act, readily comprehended the whole weight of obloquy 
which its perpetration must necessarily attach to them. They sent to 
Cadiz without an instant’s delay, and commanded the admiral to be 
released from his ignomiuious fetters. They wrote to him in the most 
be ant terms, expressing their sincere regret for the unworthy usage 
which he had expenenced, and requesting him to appear before them as 

edily as possible, at Granada, where the Court was then staying. At 

e same time, they furmshed him a thousand ducats for his expenses, 
and a handsome retinue to escort him on his journey. 

Columbus, revived by these assurances of the kind dispositions of his 
sovereigns, proceeded without delay to Granada, which he reached on 
the 17th of December, 1500. Immediately on his arrival he obtamed 
an audience. The queen could not repress her tears at the sight of the 
man whose illustrious services had met with such ungenerous requital, 
as 1t were, at her own hands. She endeavoured to cheer his wounded 
spirit with the most earnest assurances of her sympathy and sorrow for 
his misfortunes. Columbus, from the first moment of disgrace, had 
relied on the good faith and kindness of Isabella, for as an ancient 
Castihan writer remarks, ‘*‘ she had ever favoured him beyond the king 
her husband, protecting his int rests, and showing him especial kindness 
and good-will.” When he beheld the emotion of his royal mistress, 
and listened to her consolatory language, 1t was too much for his loyal 
and generous heart; and, throwing himself on his knees, he gave vent 
to his feelings, and sobbed aloud. The sovereigns endeavoured to soothe 
and tranquillise his mind, and, after testifyimg their deep sense of his 
injuries, Sarma} him that impartial justice should be done his enemies, 
and that he should be reinstated in his emvuluments and honours. 

Much censure has attached to the Spanish government for its share 
in this unfortunate transaction; both m tke appointment of so unsuit- 
able an agent as Bobadilla, and the delegation of such broad and 
indefinite powers. With regard to the first, 1t 1s now too late, as has 
already been remarked, to ascertain on what grounds such a selection 
could have been made. There 1s no evidence of his being indebted for 
his promotion to intrigue or any undue influence. Indeed, according to 
the testimony of one of his contemporaries, he was reputed ‘‘an extremely 
honest and religious mex ;” and the good bishop Las Casas eapressly 
declares, that ‘‘no imputation of dishonesty or avarice had ever rested 


* Ferdinand Columbus tells ua, that his father kept the fetters in which he was brought 
home, hanging up in an apartment of his house, as a pe tual memorial of national 
ingratitude,’ and, when he died, ordered them to ke im the same grave with 
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on his character.” It was an error of judgment; a grave one, indeed, 
and must pass for as much as it is worth. 

But im regard to the second charge, of delegati unwarrantable 
powers, it should be remembered that the grievances of the colony were 
represented as of a most pressing nature, demanding a prompt and 
Bererepery remedy ; that a more limited and partial authority, depen- 

ent for its exercise on instructions from the government at home, might 
be attended with ruinous delays, that his authority must necessarily 
be paramount to that of Columbus, who was a party implicated , and 
that although unlimited jurisdiction was given over all offences com- 
mitted against him, yet neither he nor his friends were to be molested 
in any other way than by a temporary suspension from office, and a 
return to their own country, where the merits of their case might be 
submitted to the sovereigns themselves. 

This view of the matter, indeed, is perfectly conformable to that of 
Ferdinand Columbus, whose solicitude, so ei ened m every page, for 
his father’s reputation, must have effectually counterbalanced any 
repugnance he may have felt at impugning the conduct of his sovereigns. 
‘‘The only ground of complaint,” he remarks, m summimg up his 
narrative of the transaction, ‘‘ which I can bring against their Cathohe 
Highnesses, 1s the unfitness of the agent whom they employed, equally 
malicious and ignorant. Had they sent out a suitable person, the 
admiral would have been highly gratified, since he had more than once 
requested the appointment of some one with full powers of jurisdiction 
in an affair where he felt some natural delicacy in moving, in conse- 
quence of his own brother having been originally involved in it.” And, 
as to the vast magnitude of the powers intrusted to Bobadilla, he adds, 
*¢ It can scarcely be wondered at, considering the manifold complaints 
against the admiral made to their Highnesses.” 

Although the king and queen determined without hesitation on the 
complete restoration of the admural’s honours, they thought 1t better to 
defer his re-appoimtment to the government of the colony until the 
present disturbances should be settled, and he might return there with 
personal safety and advantage. In the meantime they resolved to send 
out a competent imdividual, and to support him with such a force as, 
should overawe faction, and enable him to place the tranquillity of the 
island on a permanent basis. 

The person selected was Don Nicolas de Ovando, comendador of Lares, 
of the mbtary order of Alcantara. He was a man of acknowledged 
prudence and sagacity, temperate in his habits, and plausible and politic 
in his address. It 1s sufficient evidence of his standing at court, that he 
had been one of the ten youths selected to be educated in the palace as 
companions for the prince of the Asturias. He was furnished with a 
fleet of two-and-thirty sail, carrying twenty-five hundred persons, many 
of them of the best famihes of the kingdom, with every variety of article 
for the nourishment and permanent prosperity of the colony; and the 
general equipment was ina style of expense and ma cence such as 
nad never before been lavished on any armada destined for the western 
waters. 

The new governor was instructed ummediately on his arrival to send. 
Bobadilla home for trial. (Sept. 1501.) Under his lax administratioz, | 
abuses of every kind had multaphed to an alarming extent; and the 
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poor natives, in particular, were rapidly wasting away under the new 
and most inhuman cpg lan aa of the repartiumitentos, which he esta- 
blished. Isabella now declared the Indians free; and emphatically 
enjoined on the authorities of Hispaniola to respect them as true and 
faithful vassals of the crown. Ovando was especially to ascertain the 
amount of losses sustained by Columbus and his brothers, to provide for 
their full mdemnification, and to secure the unmolested enjoyment m 
fature of all their lawful nghts and pecuniary perquisites. 

Fortified with the most ample mstructions in regard to these and 
other detauls of his administration, the governor embarked on board his 
magnificent flotilla, and crossed the bar of St. Lucar, February 15th, 
1502. A furious tempest dispersed the fleet before 1t had been out a 
week, and a report reached Spain that it had entirely perished. The 
sovereigns, overwhelmed with sorrow at this fresh disaster, which 
consigned so many of their best and bravest to a watery grave, shut 
themselves up hei alace for several days. Fortunately, the report 
proved ill-founded. The fleet rode out the storm im safety, one 
vessel only having perished. and the remainder reached in due time the 
place of destination. 

The Spamsh government has been roundly taxed with injustice and 
ingratitude for 1ts delay in restoring Columbus to the full ) hontpuies of 
his colonial authority , and that too by writers generally distinguished 
for candour and impartiality. No such animadversion, however, as far 
as I am aware, 1s countenanced by contemporary historians, and it 
appears to be wholly undeserved. Independent of the obvious inexpe- 
diency of returning him immediately to the theatre of disaffection, 
before the embers of ancient animosity had had time to cool, there 
rwere several features 1n his character which make 1t doubtful whether 
he were the most competent person, in any event, for an emergency 

-demanding at once the greatest coolness, consummate address, and 
- acknpwiedged personal authority. His sublime enthusiasm, which 
-earried him victorious over every obstacle, involved him also m nume- 
rous embarrassments, which men of more phlegmatic temperament 
-would have escaped. It led him to count too readily on a ar spirit 
in others,—and to be disappointed. It gave an exaggerated colouring to 
his views and descriptions, that inevitably led to a reaction in the minds 
of such as embarked their all on the splendid dreams of a fairy land, 
which they were never to realise.* Hence a fruitful source of discon- 
tent and disaffection in his followers. It led him, m his eagerness for 
the achievement of his great enterprises, to be less eee and politic 
as to the means than a less ardent spirit would have been. His 
pertinacious adherence to the scheme of Indian slavery, and his 
impolitic regulation compelling the labour of the hidalgos, are pertanent 


* The high devotional feeling of Columbus led him to trace out allusions in Scmpture to 
the various circumstances and scenes of his adventurous hfe Thus he believed his great 
discovery announced in the Apocalypee, and in Isaiah, he identified, as I have before 
stated, the mines of Hispaniola with those which furnished Solomon with materials for his 
temple, he fancied that he had determined the actual loeality of the garden of Eden in 
the newly discovered region of Paria But his greatest extravagance was his project ofa 
crusade for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre This he chenshed from the first hour of 
his discovery, preasing it in the most urgent manner on the sovereigns, and making actual 
provision for it in his testament This was 8 flight, however, beyond the spirit even of this 
romantic age, and probably received as little serious attention from the queen, as from 
her more cool and calcula. husband. 
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examples of this.* He was, moreover, a foreigner, without rank, 
fortune, or powerful friends ; and his igh and sudden elevation natu- 
rally rai him up a thousand enemies among a proud, punctilious, 
and intensely national people. Under these multiplied embarrassments, 
resulting from peculiarities of character and situation, the sovereigns 
might well be excused for not entrusting Columbus, at this delicate 
erisis, with disentangling the meshes of intrigue and faction, mn which 
the affairs of the colony were so unhappily involved. 

I trust these remarks will not be construed mto an insensibility to 
the merits and exalted services of Columbus. ‘‘A world,” to borrow 
the words, though not the application of the Greek historian ‘‘1s his 
monument” His virtues shine with too bright a lustre to be dimmed 
by a few natural blemishes, but it becomes necessary to notice these, 
to vindicate the Spanish government from the 1mputation of perfidy and 
ingratitude, where 1t has been most freely urged, and apparently with 
the least foundation. 

It 1s more difficult to excuse the paltry equipment with which the 
admiral was suffered to undertake his fourth and last voyage. The 
object proposed by this expedition was the discovery of a passage to the 
great digi Ocean, which he mferred sagaciously enough from his 
premises, though, as it turned out, to the great convenience of the 
commercial world, most erroneously, must open somewhere between 
Cuba and the coast of Paria. Four caravels only were furnished for 
the expedition, the largest of which did not exceed seventy tons’ 
burden; a force forming a striking contrast to the magnificent 
armada lately intrusted to Ovando, and altogether too insignificant to 
be vindicated on the ground of the different objects proposed by the 
two expeditions. 

Columbus, oppressed with growing infirmities, and a consciousness, 

erhaps, of the decline of popular favour, manifested unusual despon- 
detey previously to his embarkation. He talked, even, of resigning 
the task of further discovery to his brother Bartholomew. ‘I have 
establyshed,”’ said he, ‘‘ all that I have proposed,—the existence of land 
in the west. I have opened the gate, and others may enter at their 
pleasure; as indeed they do, arrogating to themselves the title of 
discoverers, to which they can heave little claim, following as they do m 
my track.”” He little thought the ingratitude of mankind would 
sanction the claims of these adventurers so far as to confer the name of 
one of them on that world which his genius had revealed. 

The great inchnation, however, which the admiral had to serve the 
Catholic sovereigns, and especially the most serene queen, says Ferdinand 
Columbus, induced him to lay aside his scruples, and encounter the 

rils and fatigues of another voyage. A few weeks before his departure, 
he received a gracious letter ftom Ferdinand and Isabella, the last ever 
addressed to him by his royal mistress, assuring him of their purpose to 
maintain inviolate all their engagements with him, and to perpetuate the 


* Another example was the mjudicious punishment of delinquents by diminishing their 
allowance of food, a measure so obnoxious as to call for the mterference of the 
sovereigns, who prohibited it altogether Herrera, who must be admitted to have been 
m no degree imsensible to the merits of Columbus, closes his account of the various accu- 
aations urged st him and his brothers, with the remark, that, ‘* with every allowance 
for calumny, they must be confessed not to have governed the Castihans with the 
moderation that they ought to have done ” 
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inheritance of his honours in his family.* Comforted and cheered by 
these assurances, the veteran navigator, quitting the port of Cadiz 
on the 9th of March, 1502, once more spread his sails for those golden 
rem which he had approached so near, but was destined never to 
reac 


It will not be necessary to pursue his course further than to notice a 
single occurrence of most extraordinary nature. The admiral had 
received instructions not to touch at Hispaniola on his outward voyage. 
The leaky condition of one of his ships, however, and the signs of an 
approaching storm, induced him to seek a temporary refuge there; at 
the same time, he counselled Ovando to delay for a few days the 
departure of the fleet, then riding in the harbour which was destined to 
carry Bobadilla and the rebels with their ill-gotten treasures back to 
Spaun. The churlish governor, however, not only refused Columbus 
aamnitbain , but gave orders for the instant departure of the vessels. 
The apprehensions of the experienced marier were fully justified by the 
event. Scarcely had the Spanish fleet quitted its parley We before one 
of those tremendous hurricanes came on, which so often desolate these 
tropical regions, sweeping down everything before it, and fell with such 
violence on the little navy, that out of eighteen ships, of which 1t was 
composed, not more than three or four escaped. The rest all foundered, 
including those which contained Bobadilla, and the late enemies of 
Columbus. Two hundred thousand castellanos of gold, half of which 
belonged to the government, went to the bottom with them. The only 
one of the fleet which made its way back to Spain was a crazy, weather- 
beaten bark, which contained the admural’s property, amounting to four 
thousand ounces of gold. To complete these curious coieidences, 
Columbus with his little squadron rode out the storm in safety under 
the lee of the island, where he had prudently taken shelter on being so 
rudely repulsed from ae eh This even-handed retribution of justice, 
s0 uncommon in human affairs, led many to discern the immediate inter- 
position of Providence. Others, in a less Christian temper, referred 1¢ all 
to the necromancy of the admural. 


* Among other instances of the queen’s personal regard for Columbus, may be noticed 
her receiving his two sons, Diego and Fernando, as her own pages on the death of Prince 
John, in whose service they had formerly been By an ordinance of 1503, we find Diego 
Colon made contine of the royal household, with an annual salary of 50,000 maravedis. 


CHAPTER IX, 


SPANISH COLONIAL POLICY. 


Careful Provision for the Colonies—Licence for Private Voyages—Important Papal Con- 
cessions—The Queen’s Zeal for Conversion—Immediate Profits from the Discoveries— 
Their Moral Consequences—Thew Geographical Extent. 


A CONSIDERATION of the colonial policy pursued during Isabella’s 
lifetime has been hitherto deferred, to avoid breaking the narrative of 
Columbus’s personal adventures. I shall now endeavour to present the 
reader with a brief outline of 1t, as far as can be collected from imper- 
fect and scanty materials , for, however mcomplete in itself, 1t becomes 
praiee as contaiming the germ of the gigantic system developed m 

ater ages. 

Ferdinand and Isabella manifested from the first an eager and 
enlightened ari in reference to their new acquisitions, constantly 
interrogating the admiral minutely as to their soil and climate, their 
various vegetable and mineral pioducts, and especially the character of 
the uncivilised races who inhabited them. They paid the greatest 
deference to his suggestions, as before remarked, and liberally supplied 
the infant settlement with whatever could contribute to 1ts nourishment 
and permanent prosperity. Through their provident attention, in a very 
few years after 1ts discovery, the island of Hispaniola was in possession 
of the most important domestic animals, as well as fruits and vegetables, 
of the Old World, some of which have since contimued to furnish the 
staple of a far more lucrative commerce than was ever anticipated from 
its goJd mines.* 

Emigration to the new countries was encouraged by the lberal tenor 
of the royal ordinances passed from time to time. The settlers in 
Hispaniola were to have their passage free, to be excused from taxes, to 
have the absolute property of such plantations on the island as they should 
engage to cultivate for four years, and they were furnished with a 
gratuitous supply of grain and stock for their farms. All exports and 
imports were exempted from duty, a strikig contrast to the narrow 
policy of later ages. Five hundred persons, including scientific men 
and artisans of every description, were sent out and maintaimed at the 
expense of government. To provide for the greater security and quiet of 
the island, Ovando was authomsed to gather the residents into towns, 
which were endowed with the privileges appertaining to similar cor- 
porations in the mother country, and a number of married men, with 
their families, were encouraged to establish themselves in them, with the 
view of giving greater solidity and permanence to the settlement. 

With these wise provisions were mingled others savouring too strongly 


* Abundant evidence of this 1s furnished by the long enumeration of articles subjected 
to tithes, contamed im an ordinance dated October 5th, 1501, showing with what indis- 
crim‘nate severity this heavy burden was maposed from the first on the most important 
producta of human industry 
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of the illiberal spirit of the age. Such were those prohibiting Jews, 
Moors, or indeed any but C ans, for whom the discovery was con~ 
sidered exclusively to have been made, from inhabiting, or even visiting, 
the New World. The government kept a most jealous eye upon wifat 
it regarded as its own peculiar aa ae reserving to itself the excli- 
sive possession of all minerals, dyewoods, and precious stones that 
should be discovered, and, although private persons were allowed to 
search for gold, they were subjected to the exorbitant tax of two-thirds, 
subsequen y reduced to one-fifth, of all they should obtam, for the 
crown. 

The measure which contributed more effectually than any other, at 
this period, to the progress of discovery and colonisation, was the licence 
granted, under certain regulations, m 1495, for voyages undertaken by 
private individuals. No use was made of this permission until some 
years later, in 1499. The spimt of enterprise had flagged, and the 
nation had experienced something hke sen eerie ie on contrasting 
the meagre results of their own discoveries with the dazzling successes 
of the Portuguese, who had struck at once into the very heart of the 
jewelled east. The reports of. the admuiral’s third voyage, however, and 
the beautiful specimens of pearls which he sent home from the coast of 
Paria, revived the cupidity of the nation. Private adventurers now 

roposed to avail themselves of the licence already granted, and to 
ollow up the track of discovery on their own account. The govern- 
ment, drained by its late heavy expenditures, and jealous of the spirit 
of maritime adventure beginning to show itself in the other nations of 
Europe,t willingly acquiesced 1n a measure, which, while 1t opened a 
wide field of enterprise for 1ts subjects, secured to itself all the sub- 
stantial benefits of discovery without any of the burdens. 

The ships fitted out under the general licence were required to reserve 
one-tenth of their tonnage for the crown, as well as two-thirds of ail 
the gold, and ten per cent. of ail other commodities which they should 
procure. The government promoted these expeditions by a bounty on 
all vessels of six hundred tons and upwards engaged 1n them. 

‘With this encouragement, the more wealthy merchants of Seville, 
Cadiz, and Palos, the old theatre of nautical enterprise, freighted and 
sent out little squadrons of three or four vessels each, which they 
intrusted to the experienced mariners who had accompamed Columbus 
in his first voyage, or since followed in his footsteps. They held in 
general the same course pursued by the admural on his last expedition, 
exploring the coasts of the great southern continent. Some of the 
adventurers returned with such rich freights of gold, pearls, and other 
precious commodities, as well compensated the fatigues and perils of the 
voyage; but the greater number were obliged to content themselves with 
the more enduring, but barren honours of discovery.} 


* The exclusion of foreigners, at least all but “ Catholic Christians,” is particularly 
recommended by Columbus in his first communication to the crown 
4 Among the foreign adventurers were the two Cabots, who sailed in the service of the 
English monarch, Henry VII, in 1497, and ran down the whole coast of North America, 
from Newfoundland to within a few of Florida, thus encroaching, as it were, on 
the very field of discovery preoccupied by the Spaniards. 
{ Columbus seems to have taken a at the licence for private voy: as an 
nt of his own proces ire t is difficult, however, to understand in what 
way. There is nothing in his oviginal capitulations with the government having reference 
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The active spirit of enterprise now awakened, and the more oubteen 
commercial relations with the new colonies, required a more perfect 

isation of the department for Indian affairs, the earliest vestiges 
of which have been already noticed 1n a preceding chapter.* By an 
ordinance dated at Alcala, if anuary 20th, 1503, it was provided that a 
board should be established, consisting of three functionaries, with the 
titles of treasurer, factor, and comptroller. Their permanent residence 
was assigned in the old alcazar of Seville, where they were to meet. 
every day for the dispatch of business. The board was expected to 
make itself thoroughly acquainted with whatever concerned the colonies, 
and to afford the government all information that could be obtained 
affecting their mterests and commercial prosperity. It was empowered 
to grant licences under the regular conditions, to provide for the equip- 
ment of fleets, to determine their destination, and furmish them with 
instructions on sailing. All merchandise for exportation was to be 
deposited n the aleazar, where the return cargoes were to be recerved, 
and contracts made for their sale. Similar authority was given to it 
over the trade with the Barbary coast and the Can Islands. Its 
supervision was to extend in hke manner over ali vessels which might 
take their departure from the port of Cadiz, as well as from Seville. 
‘With these powers were combined others of a purely judicial character, 
authorising them to take cognisance of questions arising out of particular 
voyages, and of the colonial trade in general. In this latter capacity 
they were to be assisted by the advice of two jurists, mamtaimed by a 
regular salary from the government. 

Such were the extensive powers entrusted to the famous Casa de Con- 
tratacion, or House of Trade, on this, 1ts first definite organisation , and, 
although its authority was subsequently somewhat circumscribed by the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Council of the Indies, 1t has always con- 
tinued the great organ by which the commercial transactions with the 
colonies have been conducted and controlled. 

The Spanish government, while thus securing to itself the more easy 
and exclusive management of the colonial trade, by confining 1t within 
one narrow channel, discovered the most admirable foresight in providin 
for its absolute supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs, where alone it coul 
be contested. By a bull of Alexander the Sixth, dated November 16th, 
1501, the sovereigns were empowered to receive all the tithes in the 
colonial dominions. Another bull of Pope Julius the Second, J uly 28th, 
1508, granted them the mght of collating to all benefices, of whatever 
description, in the colomes, subject only to the approbation of the Holy 
See. By these two concessions the Spanish crown was placed at once at 
the head of the church 1n its transatlantic dominions, with the absolute | 
disposal of all its dignities and emoluments. 


to the matier, while, 1n the letters patent made out previously to his second voyage, the 
right of granting licences 18 expressly reserved to the crown, and to the superintendent, 
Fonseca, equally with the admiral The only legal claim which he could make mn all such 
expeditions as were not conducted under him, was to one-eighth of the tonnage, and thy 
was regularly provided for in the general licence The sovereigns, indeed, m consequence 
of his remonstrances, published an ordinance, June 2nd, 1497, in which, after expressing 
their unabated respect for all the rights and privileges of the admural, they doclare that 
whatever shall be found 1n their previous licence repugnant to these shall be null and void 

The hypothetical form in which this is stated shows that the sovereigns, with an honest 
demre of keeping their engagements with Colimbus, had not a very clear perception im 
what manner they had been violated. * PartI chap 18, of this History. 
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It has excited the admiration of more than one historian, thet 
Ferdinand and Isabella, with their reverence for the Catholic church ’ 
shonld have had the eomtare to assume an attitude of such entire inde- 
pendence of its spiritual chief. But whoever has studied their reign, 
will re this measure as perfectly conformable to their habitual policy, 
which never suffered a zeal for religion, or a blind deference to the 
church, to compromise in any degree the ndcpendence of the crown. It 
is much more astonishing that pontiffs could be found content to divest 
themselves of such important prerogatives. It was deviating widely 
from the subtle and tenacious spirit of their predecessors, and, as the 
consequences came to be more fully disclosed, furnished ample subject of 
regret to those who succeeded them. 

Such is a bnef summ of the principal regulations adopted by 
Ferdinand. and Isabella for the administration of the colonies. Many of 
their peculiarities, including most of their defects, are to be referred to 
the pecuhar circumstances under which the discovery of the New World 
was effected. Unlike the settlements on the comparatively sterilc shores 
of North America, which were permitted to devise laws accommodated 
to their necessities, and to gather strength in the habitual exercise of 
political functions, the Spanish colonies were from the very first checked 
and controlled by the over-legislation of the parent country. The 
original project of discovery had been entered into with indefinite expec- 
tations of gain. The verification of Columbus’s theory of the existence 
of land in the west, gave a credit to his conjecture that that land 
was the far-famed Indies. The specimens of gold and other precious 
commodities found there served to maintain the delusion. The Spanish 
government regarded the expedition as its own private adventure, to 
whose benefits 1t had exclusive pretensions. ence those jealous 
regulations for securing to itself a monopoly of the most obvious sources 
of profit, the dyewoods and the precious metals. 

ese impolitic provisions were relieved by others better suited to the 
permanent interests of the colony. Such was the bounty offered in 
various ways on the occupation and culture of land; the erection of 
municipalities ; the right of mtercolonial traffic, and of exporting and 
importing merchandise of every description free of duty. These and 
similar laws show that the government, far from regarding the colomies 
merely as a foreign acquisition to be sacrificed to the interests of the 
mother country, as at a later period, was disposed to legislate for them 
on more generous principles, as an integral portion of the monarchy. 
. Some of the measures, even of a less liberal tenor, may be excused, as 
sufficiently accommodated to existing circumstances. No regulation, for 
example, was found eventually more mischievous in its operation than 
that which confined the colonial trade to the single port of Seville, instead 
of permitting it to find a frec vent in the thousand avenues naturally 
opened in every part of the kingdom ; to say nothing of the grievous 
monopolies and exactions, for which this concentration of a mighty 
traffic on so small a point was found, im later times, to afford unbound. 
fachty. But the colonial trade was too limited in its extent, under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, to involve such consequences. It was chiefly 
confined to a few wealthy seaports of Andalusia, from the vicinity of 
which the first adventurers had sallied forth on their career of discovery. 
It was no inconvenience to them to have a common port of entry, so 
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central and accessible as Seville ; which, moreover, by this arrangement 
became a great mart for European trade, thus affording a convenient 
market to the country for effecting its commercial exchanges with every 
quarter of Christendom. It was only when laws, adapted to the meipient 
stages of commerce, were perpetuated to a period when that commerce had 
swelled to such gigantic Ranensins as to embrace every quarter of the 
empire, that their gross impolicy became manifest. 

It would not be giving a fair view of the great objects proposed by the 
Spanish sovereigns in their schemes of discovery, to omit one which was 

aramount to all the rest, with the queen at least,—the propagation of 
stianity among the heathen. The conversion and civilisation of this 
simple people form, as has been already said, the burden of most of her 
official communications from the earhest period.* She neglected no 
means for the furtherance of this good work, through the agency of 
missionaries exclusively devoted to it, who were to establish ther 
residence among the natives, and win them to the true faith by their 
instructions, and the edifying example of their own lives. It was with 
the design of ameliorating the condition of the natives, that she sanctioned 
the introduction into the colonies of negro slaves born in Spain (1501). 
This she did on the representation, that the physical constitution of the 
African was much better fitted than that of the Indian to endure severe 
toil under a tropical climate. ‘To this false principle of economising 
human suffering we are indebted for that foul stain on the New World, 
which has grown deeper and darker with the lapse of years. 

Isabella, however, was destined to have her benevolent designs 1n 
regard to the natives defeated by her own subjects. The popular doctrine 
of the absolute mghts of the Christian over the heathen seemed to 
warrant the exaction of labour from these unhappy beings to any degree, 
which avarice on the one hand could demand, or human endurance con- 
cede on the other. The device of the repartemtentos systematised and 
completed the whole scheme of oppression The queen, it 1s true, 
abolished them under Ovando’s administration, and declared the Indians 
‘Cas free as her own subjects’”’ But his representation, that the Indians, 
when no longer compelled to work, withdrew from all intercourse with 
the Christians, thus annihilating at once all hopes of tneir conversion, 
subsequently induced her to consent that they should be required to labour 
moderately and for a reasonable compensation. This was construed 
with their usual latitude by the Spaniards. They soon revived the whole 
system of distribution on so teriific a scale, that a letter of Columbus, 
written shortly after Isabella’s death, represents more than six-sevenths 
of the whole population of Hispaniola to have melted away under it! t 
The queen was too far removed to enforce the execution of her own 
beneficent measures; nor 1s 1t probable that she ever mmagined the extent 
of their violation, for there was no intrepid philanthropist in that day, 
like Las Casas, to proclaim to the world the wrongs and sorrows of the 
Indian,{ A conviction, however, of the unworthy treatment of the 


* Las Casas, amidst his unsparing condemnation of the guilty, does ample justice to the 
pure and generous, though, alas! unavailing efforts of the queen 
¢t The venerable bishop confirms this fnghtful picture of desolation in its full extent, in 
his various memorials prepared for the council of the Indies 
Las Casas made his first voyage to the Indies, 1t is true, in 1498, or at latest 1502, but 
there is no trace of his taking an active part in denouncing the oppressions of the Spaniards 
earlier than 1510, when he combined his efforts with those of the Dommican missionaries 
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natives seems to have —— heavily on her heart; for in 2 codicil to 
her testament, dated a few days only before her death, she invokes the 
kind offices of her successor in their behalf in such strong and affectionate 
language, as plainly indicates how intently her thoughts were occupied 
with their condition down to the last hour of her existence. 

The moral grandeur of the maritime discoveries under this reign, 
must not so far dazzle us as to lead to a very high estimate of ther 
immediate results in an economical view. Most of those articles which 
have since formed the great staples of South American commerce, as 
cocoa, indigo, cochineal, tobacco, &c., were either not known 1n Isabella’s 
time, or not cultivated for exportation. Small quantities of cotton had 
been brought to Spain, but it was doubted whether the profit would com- 
pensate the on es of raising it. The sugar-cane had been transplanted 
into Hispamola, and thrived luxuriantly m its gemial soul. but it 
required time to grow it to any considerable amount as an article of com- 
merce: and this was still further delayed by the distractions as well as 
avarice of the colony, which grasped at nothing less substantial than 
gold itself. The only vegetable product extensively used in trade was 
the brazl-wood, whose beautiful dye and application to various orna- 
mental purposes made it, from the first, one of the most important 
monopolies of the crown. 

The accounts are too vague to afford any probable estimate of the 
precious metals obtaimed from the new territories previous to Ovando’s 
mission. Before the discovery of the mines of Hayna 1t was certainly 
very inconsiderable. The size of some of the specimens of ore found 
there would suggest magnificent ideas of their opulence. One piece 
of gold is ail ple by the contemporary historians to have weighed 
three thousand two hundred castellanos, and to have been so large that 
the Spaniards served up a roasted Ps on 1t, boasting that no potentate in 
Europe could dine off so costly a dish. The admiral’s own statement, 
that the miners obtained from six gold castellanos to one hundred or 
even two hundred and fifty im a day, allows a latitude too great to lead 
to any definite conclusion. More tangible evidence of the riches of the 
island is afforded by the fact, that two hundred thousand castellanos of 
gold went down in the ships with Bobadilla. But this, it must be 
remembered, was the fruit of gigantic efforts, continued under a 
system of unexampled oppression, for more than two years. To this 
testimony might be added that of the well-informed historian of Seville, 
who infers, from several royal ordinances, that the influx of the pre- 
cious metals had been such, before the close of the fifteenth century, as 
to effect the value of the currency, and the regular prices of commodities, * 
These large estimates, however, are scarcely reconcilable with the popular 
discontent at the meagreness of the returns obtained from the New 
World, or with the assertion of Bernaldez, of the same date with 


lately arrived in St. Domingo in the same good work It was not until some years later, 
eee that he returned to Spain, and pleaded the cause of the injured natives before the 

rone 

* The alteration was in the gold currency, which continued to rise in value till 1497, wher 
it anny aunks in consequence of the importation from the mines of ola. 
Clemencin given its relative value as compared with silver, for several different years ; 
and the year he ass for the commencement of its depreciation is precisely the same 
with that indicated ‘by Zuiliga. The value of silver was not y affected till the 

of the great mines of Potosi and Zacatecas, 
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Zuiiiga’s reference, that ‘‘so little gold had been brought home, as to 
raise a general belief that there was scarcely any 1n the island.” This 
is still further confirmed by the frequent representations of contemporary 
writers, that the expenses of the colonies considerably exceeded the 
fits; and may account for the very limited scale on which the 
nish government, at no time blind to its own interests, pursued its 
emes of discovery, as compared with its Portuguese neighbours, who 
followed pt eas with a magnificent apparatus of fleets and armies, 
ard could ave been supported only by the teeming treasures of the 
es. 

While the colonial commerce failed to produce immediately the 
splendid returns which were expected, 1t was “edo believed to have 
introduced a physical evil into Europe, which, in the language of an 
eminent writer, ‘‘ more than counterbalanced all the benefits that resulted 
from the discovery of the New World.” TI allude to the loathsome 
disease which Heaven has sent as the severest scourge of licentious 
intercourse between the sexes, and which broke out with all the viru- 
lence of an epidemic in almost every quarter of Europe, in a very short 
tame after the discovery of America. The coincidence of these two 
events led to the popular belief of their connection with each other, 
though it derived httle support from any other circumstance. The 
expedition of Charles the Eighth against Naples, which brought the 
Spaniards, soon after, in immediate contact with the various nations of 
Christendom, suggested a plausible medium for the rapid communication 
of the disorder, and this theory of its origin and transmission gainin 
credit with time, which made 1t more difficult to be refuted, has ee | 
with little examimation from the mouth of one historian to another to 
the present day. 

The extremely brief interval which elapsed between the return 
of Columbus and the simultaneous appearance of the disorder at 
the most distant pomts of Europe, long since suggested a reasonable 
distrust of the correctness of the hypothesis , and an American, naturally 
desirous of relieving his own country from so melancholy a reproach, 
may feel satisfaction that the more searching and judicious criticism 
of our own day has at length established beyond a doubt that the 
disease, far from originating in the New World, was never known there 
fall introduced by Europeans. 

Whatever be the amount of aches good or evil immediately 
resulting to Spain from her new discoveries, their moral consequences 
were inestimable. The ancient hmits of human thought and action: 


* The estimates in the text, it will be noticed, apply only to the period antecedent to 
Ovando’s admunistration, in 1502 The operations under him were conducted on a far 
more extensive and efficient plan The system of repartimtentos being revived, the whole 
physical force of the island, aided by the best mechanical apparatus, was sae oyed in 
extorting from the soil all 1ts hndden stores of wealth The success was such, that in 
1506, within two years after Isabella’s death, the four foundries established in the island 
yielded an annual amount, according to Herrera, of 450,000 ounces of gold. It must be 
remarked, however, that one-fifth only of the gross sum obtamed from the mmes was at 
that time paid tothe crown It.1s a proof how far these returns exceeded the expocta- 
tions at the time of Ovando's Sepa mety that the person then sent out as marker of the 

ld was to receive, as a reasonable compensation, one per cent of all the gold assayed, 
Fhe perquisite, however, was found to be so excessive, that the functionary was recalled, 
and a new plage. erege made with his successor When Navagiero visited Seville, in 1520, 
the royal fifth of the gold which passed through the mints amounted to about 100,000 
ducats annually 
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were overleaped ; the veil which had eovered the secrets of the deep for 
so many centuries was removed ; another hemisphere was thrown open ; 
and a boundless expansion promised to science, the infinite varieties 
in which nature was exhibited in these unexplored regions. The 
success of the Spaniards kindled a generous emulation mn ther Portuguese 
rivals, who soon after accomphshed their long-sought p into the 
Indian seas, and thus completed the great circle of maritime discovery.* 
It would seem as if Providence had postponed this grand event until th 
possession of America, with its stores of precious metals, might supply 
such materials for a commerce with the East, as should bind dopethor 
the most distant quarters of the globe. The impression made on the 
enlightened minds of that day 1s evinced by the tone of gratitude and 
exultation in which they indulge at brit aedarne he to witness the con- 
summation of these glorious events, which their fathers had so long, but 
in vain, desired to see. 

The discoveries of Columbus occurred most Srp net for the Spanish 
nation, at the moment when 1¢ was released from the tumultuous 
struggle in which it had been engaged for so many years with the 
Moslems. The severe schooling of these wars had Subd ents it for 
entering on a bolder theatre of action, whose stirrmg and romantic perils 
raised still higher the chivalrous spirit of the people. The operation of 
this spirit was shown in the alacrity with which private adventurers 
embarked 1n expeditions to the New World, under cover of the general 
license, during the last two years of this century. Their efforts, com- 
bimed with those of Columbus, extended the range of discovery from its 
original limits, twenty-four degrees of north latitude, to probably more 
than fifteen south, comprehending some of the most important territories 
in the western hemisphere. Before the end of 1500, the principal groups 
of the West Indian islands had been visited, and the whole extent of 
the southern continent coasted, from the Bay gf Honduras to Cape St. 
Augustine. One adventurous marimer, indeed, named Lepe, penetrated 
several degrees south of this, to a point not reached by any other 
voyager for ten or twelve years after. <A great part of the kingdom of 
Brazil was embraced in this extent, and two successive Castilian navi- 
gators landed, and took formal possession of it for the crown of Castile, 
previous to its reputed discovery by the Portuguese, Cabral; ¢ although 
the claims to it were subsequently relinquished by the Spanish J Motos 
ment, conformably to the famous line of demarcation established by the 


treaty of Torde aT 


* Ths event occurred in 1497, Vasco de Gama doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
November 20th in that year, and reaching Calicut in the following May, 1498 —La Clede, 
Hist de Portugal, tom i pp 104-109 

t Cabral’s  ohcpieaoerianns to the discovery of Brazil appear not to have been doubted until 
recently They are sanctioned both by Robertson and Raynal 

¢ The Portuguese court formed, probably, no very accurate 1dea of the geographical 
position of Brazil King Emanuel, in a letter to the Spanish sovereigns, acquaintin, 
them with Cabral’s voyage, speaks of the newly discovered region as not only convenjen 
but necessary, for the navigation to India The oldest maps of this country, whether from 
ignorance or design, bring it twenty-two degrees east of its proper longitude , so that the 
whole of the vast tract now comprehended under the name of B would fall on the 
Portuguese side of the partition vine agreed on by the two governments, which, it will be 
remembered, was removed to 870 1 es weat of the Cape de Verd Islands. The Spanish 
court made some show at first of cemating the pretensions of the Portuguese, by preparations 
for establishing a colony on the northern extremity of the Brazilian territory. It is not easy 
to understand how it came finally to admit these pretensions. Any 
ment with the Castilian league would only have included the fringe, as it were, of the 
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While the colonial empire of Spain was thus every day enlarging, the 
man to whom it was all due was ae permitted ay age aie eect or 
the value of it. He died in the conviction in which he lived, that the 
land he had reached was the long-sought Indies. But it was a country 
far richer than the Indies ; suid had he, on quitting Cuba, struck into a 
westerly instead of a southerly direction, it would have carried'him into 
the very depths of the golden regions whose existence he had so long and 
vainly predicted. As 1t was, he ‘‘only opened the gates,’ to use his 
own , for others more fortunate than himself, and before he 
quitted Hispaniola for the last time, the young adventurer arrived there 
who was destined by the conquest of Mexico to realise all the magnificent 
visions, which had been derided as only visions, in the lfetzme of 


Columbus. 
CHAPTER X. 
ITALIAN WARS-—PARTITION OF NAPLES-—-GONSALVO OVERBUNS CALABRIA, 
1498-—1502. 


Louis XII ’s Designs on Italy—Alarm of the Spanish Court—Bold Conduct of its 
Minister at Rome—Celebrated Partition of Naples—Gonsalvo sails against the Turks— 
Success and Cruelties of the Freuch—Gonsalvo invades Calabria—He punishes a 
Mutany—His munificent Spmt—He captures Tarento—Se1zes the Duke of Calabria. 


Durie the last four are of our narrative, in which the unsettled 
state of the kingdom and the progress of foreign discovery appeared. to 
demand the whole attention of the sovereigns, a most important revo- 
lution was going forward in the affairs of Italy The death of Charles 
the Eighth would seem to have dissolved the relations recently arisen 
between that country and the rest of Europe, and to have restored 1t to 
its ancient independence. It might naturally have been expected that 
France, under her new monarch, who had reached a mature age, 
rendered still more mature by the lessons he had umbibed 1n the school of 
adversity, would feel the folly of reviving ambitious schemes, which had 
cost so dear and ended so disastrously. Italy, too, 1 might have been 
presumed, lacerated and still bleeding at every pore, would have learned 
the fatal consequence of invokimg foreign aid in her domestic quarrels, 
and of throwing open the gates to a torrent, sure to sweep down friend 
and foe indiscriminately in its progress. But experience, alas! did not 
bring wisdom, and passion triumphed as usual. 

Louis the Twelfth, on ascending the throne, assumed the titles of 
Duke of Milan and King of Naples, thus unequivocally announcing his 
intention of asserting his claims, derived through the Visconti family, 
to the former, and through the Angevin dynasty, to the latter state. 
His aspiring temper was stimulated rather than satisfied-by the martial 
renown he had acquired in the Itahan wars; and he was urged on by the 


north-eastern promontory of Branl. The Portuguese league, allowing seventeen to a 

degree, may have been adopted, which would embrace nearly the whole termtory which 

passed under the name of Brazil in the best ancient maps, extending from Para on the 

north, to the great river of San Pedro on the south ariana seams willing to help the 

Foe ee OY ee ting abe Pere ion as one Ranged eae oe reeeee ene eee eee 
m. ves. 
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at body of the French chivalry, who, disgusted with a life of inaction, 
onged for a field where they might wim new laurels, and indulge in the 
joyous licence of military adventure. 

eee: the court of France found ready instruments for its pur- 
pose in the profligate politicians of Italy. The Roman pontiff, in par- 
tacular, Alexander the Sixth, whose criminal ambition assumes something 
respectable by contrast with the low vices in which he was habitually 
steeped, sphere lent himself to a monarch who could so effeotually 
serve his se schemes of building up the fortunes of his family. The 
ancient republic of Venice, departing from her usual sagacious policy, 
and yielding to her hatred of Lodovico Sforza, and to the fase of 
territorial acquisition, consented to unite her arms with those of France 
against Milan, mn consideration of a share (not the lion’s share) of the 
spoils of victory. Florence, and many other inferior powers, whether 
from fear or weakness, or the short-sighted hope of assistance in their 
petty international feuds, consented either to throw their weight into the 
same scale, or to remain neutral. 

Having thus secured himself from molestation in Italy, Louis the 
Twelfth entered into negotiations with such other European powers as 
were most hkely to intertere with his designs. The Emperor Maximian, 
whose relations with Milan would most naturally have demanded his 
interposition, was deeply entangled in a war with the Swiss. The 
neutrality of Spain was secured by the treaty of Marcoussis, August 
5th, 1498, which settled all the existing differences with that country. 
And 2, treaty with Savoy in the following year guaranteed a free passage 
through her mountain passes to the French army im Italy. 

Having segs ae these arrangements, Louis lost no tame in mustering 
his forces, which, descending hke a torrent on the fair plains of Lombardy, 
effected the conquest of the entire duchy 1n httle more than a fortmight ; 
and, although the prize was snatched for a moment from his grasp, yet 
French valour and Swiss perfidy soon restored it. The miserable Sforza, 
the dupe of arts which he had so long practised, was transported into 
France, where he lingered out the remainder of his days in doleful 
captivity. He had first called the barbarians into Italy, and it was a 

ighteous retribution which made him their earlest victim. 

y the conquest of Milan, France now took her place among the 
Italian powers. A Sy saaaoaataein weight was thus thrown inte the 
scale, which disturbed the ancient political balance, and which, if the 
projects on Naples should be sealed, would pec | annihilate it. These 
consequences, to which the Italian states seemed strangely insensible, 
had long been foreseen by the sagacious eye of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
who watched the movements of his powerful neighbour with the deepest 
anxiety. He had endeavoured, before the invasion of Milan, to earn 
the different governments in Italy to a sense of their danger, and to stir 
them up to some efficient combination against it.* Both he and the 


* Martyr, in a letter written soon after Sforza’s recovery of his capi says that the 
Spanish sovereigns ‘‘could not conceal their joy at the event, such was their jealousy of 
France.” The same , the distance of whose residence from Italy removed 
fim from those political factions and udices which clouded the optics of country- 


men, saw with regret their coali with France, the fatal comsequences of which he 

in a letter to a friend in Venice, the former minister at the court. 
eee ning of France,” says be, ‘‘after he has dined with the duke of will come 
end sup with you.’ 
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ueen had beheld with disquietude the increasing corruptions of 
the papal court, and that shameless cupidity and lust of power which 
made it the convenient tool of the French monarch. 

By their orders, Garcilasso de la Vega, the Spanish ambassador, read 
a letter from his sovereigns in the presence of his Holiness, commenting 
on his scandalous immorality, his invasion of ecclesiastical rights ap- 
pertaining to the Spanish crown, his schemes of selfish aggrandisement, 
and especially his avowed purpose of transferring his son Cwsar Borgia 
from a sacred to a secular cipaite ¢ a circumstance that must necessarily 
make him, from the manner in which 1t was to be conducted, the 
instrument of Louis the Twelfth.* 

This unsavoury rebuke, which probably lost nothing of its pungency 
from the tone in which it was delivered, so incensed the pope, that he 
attempted to seize the paper and tear 1t 1m pieces, giving vent at the 
same time to the most indecent reproaches against the minister and his 
sovereigns. Garcilasso coolly waited till the storm had subsided, and 
then rephed undauntedly, ‘‘ That he had uttered no more than became 
a loyal subject of Castile, that he should never shrink from declaring 
freely what his sovereigns commanded, or what he conceived to be for 
the good of Christendom , and, if his Holiness were displeased with 1t, 
he could 4&1smiss bim from his court, where he was convinced, indeed, his 
residence could be no longer useful.” + 

Ferdinand had no better fortune at Venice, where his negotiations were 
conducted by Lorenzo Suarez de la Vega, an adroit diplomatist, brother 
of Garcilasso. These negotiations were resumed after the occupation of 
Milan by the French, when the minister availed himself of the jealousy 
occasioned by that event to excite a determined resistance to the 

roposed aggression on Naples. But the republic was too sorely pressed 
a the Turkish war,—which Sforza, in the hope of creating a diversion 
in his own favour, had brought on his country,—to allow leisure for 
other operations. Nor did the Spanish court succeed any better at this 
erisis with the Emperor Maximilian, whose magniticent pretensions were 
ridiculously contrasted with his hmited authority, and still more hmited 
revenues, so scanty, indeed, as to gain him the contemptuous epithet 
among the Italians of poche denarz, or ‘*the Moneyless.” He had 
conceived himself, undeed, greatly injured, both on the score of his 
imperial rights and his connexion with Sforza, by the conquest of Milan ; 
but, with the levity and cupidity essential to his character, he suffered 
himself, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the Spanish court to be 
bribed into a truce with king Louis, which gave the latter full scope for 
his meditated enterprise on Naples. 

Thus disembarrassed of the most formidable means of annoyance, the 


* Louis XII , for the good offices of the pope in the affair of his divorce from the unfor- 
tunate Jcanne of France, promised the uncardinalied Czesar Borgia the duchy of Valence 
in Dauphiny, with a rent of 20,000 livres, and a considerable force to suppor’ him in his 
fiagitious enterprises against the princes of Rom 

+ Garcilagso de la Vega seems to have pcsecwed httle of the courtly and pohtic address 
of adiplomatust In a subsequent audience which the pope gave him, together with a 

1al embassy from Castile, his blunt expostulation so much exasperated his Holiness, 
t the latter hinted it would not cost hjym much to have him thrown into the Tiber 
The bol peering of the Castilian, however, appears to have had its effect, since we find 
the pope soon after revoking an offensive ecclesiastical provision he had made im Spain, 
taking occasion at the same tume to eulogise the character of the Catholic sovereigns in 
full consistory. 
DD 
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French monarch went briskly forward with his preparations, the object 
of which he did not affect to conceal. Frederic, the unfortunate king of 
Naples, saw himself with dismay now menaced with the loss of empire, 
be ag had time to taste the sweets of it. He knew not where to turn 
for refuge, in his desolate condition, from the impending storm. Hi 
treasury was drained, and his kingdom wasted by the late war. His 
subjects, although attached to his person, were too familiar with revolu- 
tions to stake their lives or fortunes on the cast. His countrymen, the 
Ttalans, were in the interest of hisenemy, and his nearest neighbour, 
the pope, had drawn from personal pique motives for the most deadly 
ho y He had as little reliance on the king of Spam his natural 
ally and kinsman, who, he well knew, had always regarded the crown 
of Naples as his own rightful mbheritance. He resolved, therefore, to 
apply at once to the French monarch; and he endeavoured to propitiate 
him > the most humilatimg concessions,—the offer of an annual tribute 
and the surrender into his hands of some of the principal fortresses in 
the kingdom. Finding these advances coldly received, he invoked, mm 
the extremity of his distress, the aid of the Turkish sultan, Bajazet, the 
terror of Christendom, requesting such supplies of troops as should enable 
him to make head against their common foe. This desperate step 
produced no other result than that of furmshing the enemzes of the 
unhappy prince with a plausible ground of accusation agaimst lim, of 
which they did not fail to make good use. 

The Spanish government, in the mean time, made the most vivid 
remonstrances through its resident minister, or agents expressly accredited. 
for the purpose, against the proposed expedition of Louis the Twelfth. 
It even went so far as to guarantee the faithful discharge of the tribute 

roffered by the king of Naples. But the reckless ambition of the 
Prengh monarch, overleaping the barners of prudence, and mdeed of 
common sense, disdained the fruits of conquest without the name. 

Ferdinand now found himself apparently reduced to the alternative of 
abandoning the prize at once to the French king, or of making battle 
with him in defence of his royal kinsman. The first of these measures, 
which would bring a restless and powerful rival on the borders of his 
Sicilian dominions, was not to be thought of fora moment. The latter, 
which pledged him a second time to the support of pretensions hostile to 
his own, was scarcely more palatable. A third expedient suggested 
itself; the partition of the kingdom, as hinted in the negotiations with 
Charles the Eighth, by which means the Spanish government, if 1t could 
not rescue the whole prize from the grasp of Louis, would at least divide 
it with him.f ' 

Instructions were accordingly given to Gralla, the minister at the 


* Alexander VI had requested the hand of Carlotta, daughter of kmg Frederic, for his 
son, Czasar Borgia but this was 4 sacrifice at which vide and parental affection alike 
revolted. The ht was not to be forgiven by the implacable Borgias 

+ See Part If Chapter 3 of this History Ferdinand, it seems, entertained the thought 
of visiting Italy in person. This appears from a letter, or rather an elaborate memo of 
Garcilasso de la Vega, urging various considerations to dissuade his master from this step 
In the course of it he laye open the policy and relative strength of the Italian states, half 
of whom, at least, he penarda aA in the interests of France. At the same time he advises 
the king to carry the war across his own borders into the French territory, and thus, by 
compe Louis to withdraw his forces, in part, from Italy, cripple his operations in that 
bnaripoad hy The letter is full of the ons of a shrewd policy, but shows that the 


new much sie 
pol eedraee more of Italian politica than of what waa then passing in the cabinets 
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court of Paris, to sound the government on this head, bringing it forward 
as his own private suggestion. Care was taken at the same time to secure 
a party in the French councils to the mterests of Ferdimand.* The 
suggestions of the Spanish envoy received additional weight from the 
report of a considerable armament then equipping. in the port of M 

Its ostensible purpose was to co-operate with the Venetians 1n the defence 
of their possessions 1n the Levant. Its main object however, was to 
cover the coasts of Sicily in any event from the French, and to afford 
means for prompt action on any pomt where circumstances might require 
it. The fleet consisted of about sixty saul, large and small, and carried 
forces amounting to six hundred horse and four thousand foot, picked 
men, many of them drawn from the hardy regions of the north, which 
had been taxed least severely in the Moorish wars. 

The command of the whole was intrusted to the Great Captain 
Gonsalvo of Cordova, who, since his return home, had fully sustained 
the high reputation which his brilliant mulitary talents had acquired for 
him abroad. Numerous volunteers, comprehending the noblest of the 
young chivalry of Spain pressed forward to serve under the banner 
of this accomplished and popular chieftain. Among them may be 

articularly noticed Diego de Mendoza, son of the grand cardinal, Pedro 
as la Paz,+ Gonzalo Pizarro, father of the celebrated adventurer of Peru, 
and Diego de Paredes, whose personal prowess and feats of extravagant 
daring furnished many an incredible legend for chronicle and romance. 
With this gallant armament the great captain weighed anchor in the 
port of Malaga, m May 1500, designing to touch at Sicily before proceed- 
ing against the Turks. 

Meanwhile, the negotiations between France and Spain, respecting 
Naples, were brought to a close, by a treaty for the equal partition of 
that kingdom between the two powers, ratified at Granada, November 
11th, 1500. This extraordinary document, after enlarging on the 
unmixed evils flowing from war, and the obligation on all Christians to 
preserve inviolate the blessed peace bequeathed them by the Saviour, 
proceeds to state, that no other prince, save the kings of France and Aragon, 
can pretend to a title to the throne of Naples, and as king Frederic, its 
present occupant, has seen fit to endanger the safety of all Chnstendom 
by bringing on it its bitterest enemy the Turks, the contracting parties, 
in order to rescue it from this imminent peril, and preserve inviolate the 
bond of peace, agree to take possession of his kingdom and divide it 
between them. It1s then provided, that the northern portion, compre- 
hending the Terra di Lavoro and Abruzzo, be assigned to France, with 
the title of King of Naples and Jerusalem, and the southern consisting 
of Apulia and Calabria, with the title of Duke of those provinces, to 
Spam. The dogana, an important duty levied on the flocks of the 
Capitanate, was to be sollectad: by the officers of the Spanish government, 
and divided equally with France. Lastly any inequality between the 
respective territories was to be so adjusted, that the revenues to each of 


* According to Zunta, Ferdinand secured the services of Guillaume de Poictiers, lord of 
ringers and governor of Paris, by the promuse of the city of Cotron, mortgaged to him in 


Jy 
+ This cavalier, one of the most valiant captains m the army was so diminutive in size, 
that, when mounted, he seemed almost lost m the high demipeak war-saddle then in 
vogue, which led a wag, according to Brantome, when asked if he had seen Don Pedro de 
Paz pass that way, to answei that ‘‘ he had seen his horse and saddie, but no nder ” 
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the parties should be precisely equal. The tre was to be kept 
profoundly secret until preparations were completed for the simultaneous 
occupation of the devoted territory by the combmed powers. 

Such were the terms of this celebrated compact, by which two 
European potentates see | carved out and divided between them the 
entire dominions of a , who had given no cause for umbrage, and 
with whom they were both at that time in perfect peace and amity. 
Similar instances of Barun ie robbery (to call it by the coarse name 1t 
merits) have occurred in later tumes, but never one founded on more 
flimsy pretexts, or veiled under a more detestable mask of nyEoce : 
The principal odium of the transaction has attached to Ferdinand, as the 
kinsman of the unfortunate king of Naples. His conduct, however, 
admits of some pallatory considerations that cannot be claimed for 
Louis. 

The Aragonese nation always regarded the bequest of Ferdinand’s 
uncle, Alfonso the Fifth, mn favour of his natural offsprimg, as an 
unwarrantable and legal act. The kingdom of Naples had been won 
by their own good swords, and, as such, was the mghtful mheritance of 
their own princes. Nothing but the domestic troubles of his dominions 
had prevented John the Second of Aragon, on the decease of his brother, 
from asserting his claim by arms. His son, Ferdinand the Catholic, had 
hitherto acquiesced 1n the usurpation of the bastard branch of his house 
only from similar causes. On the accession of the present monarch, he 
had - made some demonstrations of vindicating his pretensions to Naples, 
which, however, the intelligence he received trom that kingdom induced 
him to defer to a more convenient season.* But 1t was deferrmg, not 
relinquishing his purpose. In the mean time, he carefully avoided 
entering into such engagements as should compel him to a different 
policy by connecting his own interests with those of Frederic; and with 
this view, no doubt, rejected the alhance, strongly solicited by the latter, 
of the duke of Calabria, heir apparent to the Neapohtan crown, with his 
third daughter, the Infanta Maria. Indeed, this disposition of Ferdinand 
so far from being dissembled, was well understood by the court of Naples, 
as is acknowledged by its own historians. 

It may be thought that the undisturbed succession of four princes to 
the throne of Naples, each of whom had received the solemn recognition 
of the people, might have healed any defects in their original title, how- 
ever daviage But 1t may be remarked, in extenuation of both the 
Prench and Spanish claims, that the principles of monarchical succession 
were but imperfectly settled in that day, that oaths of allegiance were 
tendered too lightly by the Neapolitans, to carry the same weight as in 
other nations; and that the prescmptive right derived from possession, 
necessarily indeterminate, was greatly weakened in this case by the 
comparatively few years, not more than forty, during which the bastard 
line of Aragon had occupied the throne,—a period much shorter than 
that, after which the house of York had mm England, a few years before, 
successfully contested the validity of the Lancastrian title. It should be 
added, that Ferdinand’s views appear to have perfectly corresponded with 
those of the § sh nation at large; not one writer of the time, whom I 
have met with, intimating the slightest doubt of his title to Naples, 
while not a few insist on it with unnecessary emphasis. It 1s but fair 


* See Part II , Chapter 8, of this History. 
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to state, however, that foreigners, who contemplated the transaction 
with a more impartial eye, condemned 1t as inflicting a deep stam on the 
characters of both potentates. Indeed, something lke an apprehension 
of this, in the parties themselves, may be inferred from their solitude 
to deprecate public censure by masking their designs under a pretended 
zeal for religion. 

Before the conferences respecting the treaty were brought to a close, 
the Spanish armada under Gonsalvo, after a detention of two months in 
Sicily, where it was remforced by two thousand recruits, who had been 
Serving as mercenaries 1n Italy, held 1ts course for the Morea. Via 
tember 21st, 1500) The Turkish squadron, lying before Napoli di* 
Romania, without waiting Gonsalvo’s approach, raised the siege, and 
retreated precipitately to Constantinople The Spamsh general, then 
uniting his forces with the Venetians, stationed at Corfu, proceeded at 
once against the fortified place of St. George, m Cephaloma, which the 
Turks had lately wrested from the republac.* 

The town stood high on a rock, im an impregnable position, and was 
garrisoned by four hundred Turks, all veteran soldiers, bah saat to die 
an its defence. We have not room for the details of this siege, in 
which both parties displayed unbounded courage and resources, and 
which was protracted nearly two months under all the privations of 
famine, and the inclemencies of a cold and stormy winter. 

At length, weary with tnis fatal procrastination, Gonsalvo and the 
Venetian admiral, Pesaro, resolved on a simultaneous attack on separate 
quarters of the town. The ramparts had been already shaken by the 
mining operations of Pedro Navarro, who, in the Italian wars, acquired 
such terrible celebrity n this department, till then little understood. 
The Venetian cannon, larger and better served than that of the Spaniards, 
had opened a practicable breach in the works, which the besieged 
repaired with such temporary defences as they could The signal being 

iven at the appointed hour, the two armies made a desperate assault on 
different quarters of the town, under cover of a murderous fire of artil- 
lery. The Turks sustained the attack with dauntless resolution, stopping 
up the breach with the bodies of them dead and dying comrades, an 
pouring down volleys of shot, arrows, burning oi] and sulphur, and 
missiles of every kind, on the heads of the assailants. But the desperate 
energy, as well as the numbers of the latter, proved too strong for them. 
Some forced the breach, others scaled the ramparts, and, after a short 
and deadly struggle within the walls, the brave garrison, four-fifths of 
whom with their commander had fallen, were overpowered, and the 
victorious banners of St. Jago and St. Mark were planted side by side 
triumphantly on the towers. 

The capture of this place, although accomplished at considerable loss, 
and after a most gallant resistance, by a mere handful of men, was of 
great service to the Venetian cause; since it was the first check given 
to the arms of Bajazet, who had filched one place after another from the 


* Gonsalvo was detamed most unexpectedly in Messina, which he had reached July 19, 
various embarrassments, enumerated in his correspondence with the pita leas The 
ficulty of obtaining supplies for the troops was among the most prominent. € people 
of the island showed no goodwill tothe cause Obstacles multiphed until it seemed as 
if they came from the devil himself Among others, he indicates the coldness of the 
wiceroy. Part of these letters, as usual, is in eypher. 
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republic, menacing its whole colonial territory in the Levant. The 
promptness and efficiency of King Ferdinand’s succour to the Venetians 
ained him high reputation throughout Europe, and precisely of the 
ind which he most coveted, that of beang the zealous defender of the 
faith ; while it formed a favourable contrast to the cold supineness of the 
other powers of Christendom. 

The capture of St. George restored to Venice the possession of 
Cephalonia , and the Great Captain, having accomplished this important 
object, returned in the beginning of the following year, 1501, to Sicily. 
Soon after his arrival there, an embassy waited on him, from the Vene- 
tian senate, to express their grateful sense of his services, which they 
testified by enrolling his name on the oe book as a nobleman of 
Venice, and by a magnificent present of plate, curious silks and velvets, 
and a stud of beautiful Turkish horses. Gonsalvo courteously accepted 
the proffered honours, but distributed the whole of the costly largess, 
hive the exception of a few pieces of plate, among his fmends and 
soldiers. 

In the meanwhile, Louis the Twelfth having completed his prepara- 
tions for the mvasion of Naples, an army consisting of one thousand 
lances and ten thousand Swiss and Gascon foot, crossed the Alps, and 
directed its march towards the south (da 1st, 1501). At the same 
time a powerful armament, under Philip de Ravenstein, with six 
thousand five hundred additional troops on board, quitted Genoa 
for the Neapolitan capital. The command of the land forces was 
given to the Sire d’Aubigny, the same brave and expermenced officer 
who had formerly coped with Gonsalvo in the campaigns of Calabria. 

No sooner had d’Aubigny crossed the papal borders, than the French 
and Spamsh ambassadors announced to Alexander the Sixth and the 
college of cardimals the existence of the treaty for the partition of the 
kingdom between the sovereigns their masters, requesting his Holiness 
to confirm it, and grant them the investiture of their respective shares. 
In this very reasonable petition, his Holiness, well drilled in the part he 
was to play, acquies without difficulty; declaring himself moved 
thereto solely b consideration of the pious intentions of the parties, 
and the aawortined of King Frederic, whose treachery to the tian 
commonwealth had forfeited all mght (if he ever possessed any) to the 
crown of Naples. 

From the moment that the French forces had descended into Lombardy, 
the eyes of all Italy were turned with breathless expectation on Gonsalvo, 
and his army in Sicily. The bustling preparations of the French monarch. 
had diffused the eine of his designs throughout Europe. Those of 
the king of Spam, on the contrary, remained enveloped in profound 
secrecy. Few doubted that Ferdinand would step forward to shield his 
kinsman from the mvasion which menaced him, and, it might be, his 
own dominions in Sicily; and they looked to the immediate junction of 
Gonsalyo with King Frederic, 1m order that their combmed strength 
might overpower the enemy before he had gained a footing in the 
kingdom. Great was their astonishment when the scales dropped from 
their eyes, and they beheld the movements of Spain in perfect accordance 
with those of France, and directed to crush their common victim between. 
them. They could scarcely credit, says Guicciardini, that Lonis the 
Twelfth could be so blind as to reject the proffered vassalage and 
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substantial sovereignty of Naples, in order to share it with so artful and 
dangerous a rival as Ferdinand. 

The unfortunate Frederic, who had been advised for some time past 
of the unfriendly disposition of the Spanish government,* saw no melas 
from the dark tempest mustering agaist him on the opposite quarters 
of his kingdom. e collected such troops as he could, however, in order 
to make battle with the nearest enemy before he should cross the 
threshold. On the 28th of June the French army resumed its march. 
sea uitting Rome, = brawl ores peashten some riehnegrc soldiers and 

paniards resident m the capital; eac ie asserting the paramount 
right of its own sovereign to the seowaiat aples. From words they 
soon came to blows, and many lives were lost before the fray could be 
quelled; a melancholy augury for the permanence of the concord so 
unrighteously established between the two governments. 

On the 8th of July, the French crossed the Neapolitan frontier. 
Frederic, who had taken post at St. Germano, found elf so weak 
that he was compelled to give way on its approach, and retreat on his 
capital. The mvaders went forward, occupying one place after another 
with little resistance, till they came before Capua, where they received a 
temporary check. oe a parley for the surrender of that place, they 
burst mto the town, and giving free scope to their fiendish passions, 
butchered seven thousand citizens 1m the streets, and perpetrated outrages 
worse than death on their defenceless wives and daughters. It was on 
this occasion that Alexander the Sixth’s son, the infamous Cesar Borgia, 
selected forty of the most beautiful from the principal ladies of the place, 
and sent them back to Rome, to swell the complement of his seraghio. 
The dreadful doom of Capua intimidated further resistance, but nspired 
such detestation of the French throughout the country, as proved of 
ee penance to their cause in their subsequent struggle with the 

aniards. 

Mcag Frederic, shocked at bringing such calamities on his subjects, 
resigned his capital without a blow 1n its defence, and, retreating to the 
isle of Ischia, soon after embraced the counsel of the French admiral 
Ravenstein, to accept a safe-conduct into France, and throw himself on 
the generosity of Louis. (Oct. 1501.) The latter recerved him cour- 
teously, and assigned him the duchy of Anjou with an ample revenue for 
his maintenance, which, to the credit of the French king, was continued 
after he had lost all hope of recovering the crown of Naples. With this 
show of magnanimity, however, he kept a jealous eye on his royal 
guest; under pretence of paying him the greatest respect, he placed 
a guard over his person, sad thus detained him in a sort of honourable 
captivity to the day of his death, which occurred soon after, in 1504. 

Frederic was the last of the illegitimate branch of Aragon who held 
the Neapolitan sceptre; a line of princes who, whatever might be their 
characters in other respects, accorded that munuficent patronage to 
letters which sheds a ray of glory over the roughest and most turbulent 
reign. It might have been expected that an amiable and accomplished 


* In the month of April the of Naples received letters from his envoys in Spain, 
written by command of Kin sen: aoe informing him that he had nothing to expect. 
from that monarch in case of an invasion of his territories by France Frederic bitterly 
complained of the late hour at which this intelligence was given, which effectually pre- 
vented an accommodation he might otherwise have made with King Louis. 
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rince, like Frederic, would have done still more towards the moral 

evelopment of his people, by healing the animosities which had so lon 
fes in their bosoms. His gentle character, however, was ill duited 
to the evil times on which he had fallen; and it is not improbable that 
he found greater contentment in the calm and cultivated retirement of 
his latter years, sweetened by the sympathies of friendship which adver- 
sity had proved,* than when placed on the dazzling heights which attract 
the admiration and envy of mankind. 

Early in March Gonsalvo of Cordova had received his first official 
eh Sener of the partition treaty, and of his own appointment to the 
post of heutenant-general of Calabria and Apulia. He felt natural regret 
at ga called to act against a prince whose character he esteemed, and 
with whom he had once been placed in the most mtimate and fnendly 
relations. In the true spirit of chivalry, he returned to Frederic, before 
taking up arms against him, the auehy of St. Angel and the other large 
domains with which that monarch had requited his services in the late 
‘war, requesting at the same time to be released from his obhgations of 
homage and fealty. The generous monarch readily complied with the 
latter part of his ae but insisted on his retaining the grant, which 
he declared an inadequate compensation, after all, for the benefits the 
Great Captain had once fenored him. 

The levies assembled at Messina amounted to three hundred heavy- 
armed, three hundred hght horse, and three thousand eight hundred 
infantry, together with a small body of Spanish veterans, which the 
Castihan ambassador had collected 1n Italy. The number of the forces 
was inconsiderable , but they were in excellent condition, well disezplined, 
and seasoned to alf the toils and difficulties of war. On the dth of July, 
the Great Captam landed at Tropea, and commenced the conquest of 
Calabria, ordering the fleet to keep along the coast, mm order to furnish 
whatever supplies he might need. The ground was familiar to him, and 
his Fi i was facilitated by the old relations he had formed there, as 
well as by the important posts which the Spanish government had 
retained in its hands as an indemnification for the expenses of the late 
war. Notwithstanding the opposition or coldness of the great Angevin 
lords who resided in this quarter, the entire occupation of the two 
oper with the exception of Tarento, was effectcd m less than a 
month. 

This city, remarkable in ancient times for its defence against Hannibal, 
was of the last importance. Kimg Fredenec had sent thither his eldest 
son, the Duke of Calabria, a youth about fourteen years of age. under 
the care of Juan de Guevara, count of Potenza, with a strong body of 
troops, considering it the place of greatest security in his dominions. 
Independently of the strength of its works, it was rendered nearly 
inaccessible by its natural position ; having no communication with the 
main land except by two bridges, at opposite quarters of the town,. com 
manded by strong towers, while its exposure to the sea made it easily 
open to supplies abroad. 


* The reader will readily call to mind the Neapolitan poet Sannazaro, whose fidelity to 

his royal master forms so beautiful a contrast with the conduct of Pontano, and indeed of 

too many of his tribe, whose gratitude is of that sort that will only rise above zoro in the 

pd geppan al a mts His various poetical patie pp afford a nope testimony to a oe 
ortunate sov re them were produc 

the days of his adversity =” Be See ee ee ee p 
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Gonsalvo saw that the only method of reducing the place must be by 
blockade. Disagreeable as the delay was, he prepared to lay regular 
siege to 1t, ordering the fleet to sail round the southern point of Calabria, 
and blockade the port of Tarento, while he threw up works on the land 
side, which commanded the passes to the town, and cut off its com- 
munications with the neighbouring country. The place, however, was 
well victualled, and the garrison prepared to maintain 1t to the last. 

Nothing tries more severely the patience and discipline of the soldier 
than a life of sluggish maction, unenlivened, as in the present instance, 
by any of the rencontres, or feats of arms, which keep up military ex- 
citement, and gratify the cupidity or ambition of the warnor. The 
Spanish troops, cooped up within their entrenchments, and disgusted 
with the languid monotony of their hfe, east many a wistful glance to 
the stirring scenes of war in the centre of Italy, where Cesar Borgia held 
out m cent promises of pay and plunder to all who embarked in his 
adventurous enterprises. e courted the aid, m particular, of the 
Spanish veterans, whose worth he well understood, for they had often 
served under his banner, m his feuds with the Italian princes. In con- 
sequence of these inducements, some of Gonsalvo’s men were found to 
desert every day, while those who remaimed were becoming hourly more 
discontented, from the large arrears due from the government; for 
Ferdinand, as already remarked, conducted his operations with a stinted 
economy, very different from the prompt and liberal expenditure of the 
queen, always competent to 1ts object.* 

A trivial incident, at this time, swelled the poral? discontent into 
mutiny. The French fleet, after the capture of Naples, was ordered to 
the Levant to assist the Venetians against the Turks. Ravenstein, 
ambitious of eclipsing the exploits of the Great Captain, turned his 
arms against Mitilene, with the design of recovering it for the republic. 
He totally failed in the attack, and his fleet was soon after scattered by 
a tempest, and his own ship wrecked on the isle of Cerigo He sub- 
sequently found his way, with several of his principal officers, to the 
shores of Calabria, where he landed in the most forlorn and desperate 
plight. Gonsalvo, touched with his misfortunes, no sooner learned his 
necessities, than he sent him abundant supplies of provisions, adding a 
service of plate, and a vaniety of elegant apparel for himself and fol- 
lowers , consulting his own munificent spirit in this, much more than 
the limited state of his finances. 

This excessive hberalty was xe inopportune. The soldiers loudly 
sere ani that their general found treasures to squander on foreigners, 
while his own troops were defrauded of their pay. The iia brat a 
people of whom Gonsalvo used to say, ‘‘he had rather be a hon-keeper, 
than undertake to govern them,” took the lead mm the tumult. J soon 
swelled into open insurrection , and the men, forming themselves into 
regular companies, marched to the general’s quarters and demanded 

ayment of their arrears. One fcllow, more insolent than the rest, 
fovelled a pike at his breast with the most angry and menacing looks. 
Gonsalyo, however, retaining his self-possession, gently put it aside, 


* Don Juan Manuel, the § hh minister at Vienna, seems to have been fully sensible 
of this trait of his master e told the emperor Maximihan, who had uested the loan 
of 800,000 ducats from Spain, that it was as much money as would suffice King Ferdinand 
for the conquest, not merely of Italy, but Africa into the bargaim. 
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saying, with a good-natured smile, ‘“‘ Higher, you careless knave, lift 
yone tangs higher, or you will ran me through fe Sloss jesting.” As he 
was reiterating his assurances of the want of funds, and his confident 
real peak ete of speedily obtaining them, a Biseayan captain called out, 
‘‘ Send your daughter to the brothel, and that will soon put you in 
funds!” This was a favourite daughter named Elvira, whom Gonsalvo 
loved so tenderly, that he would not part with her, even in his campaigns, 
Although stung to the heart by this audacious taunt, he made no reply ; 
but without changing a muscle of his countenance, continued, in the 
same tone as before, to expostulate with the insurgents, who at length 
were prevailed on to draw off, and erse to their quarters. The next 
morning, the appalling spectacle of the lifeless body of the Biscayan, 
hanging by the neck from a window of the house in which he had been 
| Neca admonished the army that there were limits to the general’s 
orbearance it was not prudent to overstep. 

An unexpected event, which took place at this juncture, contributed 
even more than this monitory lesson to restore subordination to the army. 
This was the capture of a Genoese galleon with a valuable freight, 
chiefly 1ron, bound to some Turkish port, as 1t was said, in the Levant; 
which Gonsalyo, moved no doubt by his zeal for the Christian cause, 
ordered to be seized by the Spanish cruisers; and the cargo to be dis- 
posed of for the satisfaction of his troops. Giovio charitably excuses 
this act of hostility agaist a fmendly power with the remark, that 
“when the Great Captain did anything pound to law, he was wont to 
say, ‘A general must secure the victory at all hazards, nght or wrong 
and, when he has done this, he can compensate those whom he has 
injured with tenfold benefits.’ ” 

The unexpected length of the siege of Tarento determined Gonsalvo, 
at length, to adopt bolder measures for quickening its termination. The 
city, whose insulated position has been noticed, was bounded on the 
north by a lake, or rather arm of the sea, forming an excellent mtenor 
harbour, about eighteen miles im circumference. The inhabitants, 
trusting to the natural defences of this quarter, had omitted to protect 
it by fortifications, and the houses rose abruptly from the margin of the 
basin. Into this reservoir the Spanish commander resolved to transport 
such of his vessels then riding in the outer bay, as from their size could 
be conveyed across the narrow isthmus which divided 1t from the mner. 

After incredible toil, twenty of the smallest craft were moved on huge 
cars and rollers across the intervening land, and safely launched on tho | 
bosom of the lake. The whole operation was performed amid the exciting 
accompaniments of discharges of ordnance, strains of martial music, 
and loud acclamations of the soldiery. The mhabitants of Tarento saw 
with consternation the fleet so lately floating in the open ocean under 
their im ble walls, now ue its native element, and moving, 
as it were, by ic, across the land, to assault them on the quarter 
where they were the least defended.* 

The Neapolitan commander perceived it would be impossible to hold 
out longer, without compromising the personal safety of the young 


* Gonsalvo took the hint for this, doubtless, from Hannibal's similar expedient. Crtsar 

Fagg errr eacoed Py ao : ane vee yee 
caused transported, however, across twenty miles were mm erior 
size to those of Gonsalvo. 7 : 
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prince under his care. He accordingly entered into negotiations for a 
truce with the Great Captam, durmg which articles of capitulation were 
arranged, guaranteemg to the duke of Calabria and his followers the 
right of evacuating the place and going wherever they listed. The 
Spanish general, in order to give greater solemnity to those engagements, 
bound himself to observe them by an oath on the sacrament. 

_ On the 1st of March, 1502, the Spanish army took possession, accord- 
ing to agreement, of the city of Tarento, and the duke of Calabria 
with his suite was permitted to leave it, in order to rejoin his father in 
France. In the mean time, advices were recerved from Ferdinand the 
Catholic, instructing Gonsalvo on no account to suffer the young prince 
to escape from his hands, as he was a pledge of too great importance for 
the Spanish ZN beable ce to relinquish. The general in consequence 
sent after the duke, who had proceeded in company with the count of 
Potenza as far as Bitonto, on his way to the north, and commanded him 
to be arrested and brought back to Tarento. Not long after, he caused 
him to be conveyed on board one of the men-of-war im the harbour, 
and, m contempt of his solemn engagements, sent a prisoner to Spain. 

The national writers have made many awkward attempts to varnish 
over this atrocious act of perfidy in their favourite hero, Zurita vindi- 
cates 1t by a letter from the N ng eee prince to Gonsalvo, requesting 
the latter to take this step, since he preferred a residence in Spain to one 
in France, but could not with decency appear to act in opposition to his 
father’s wishes on the subject. If such a letter, however, were really 
obtained from the prince, his tender years would entitle it to little 
weight, and of course 1t would afford no substantial ground for justi- 
fication. Another explanation 1s offered by Paolo Giovio, who states 
that the Great Captain, undetermined what course to adopt, took the 
opinion of certain learned jurists. This sage body decided ‘* that 
Gonsalvo was not bound by his oath, smce 1t was repugnant to his para- 
mount obligations to his master; and that the latter was not bound by 
it, since 16 was made without his privity!”? The man who trusts his 
honour to the tampering of casuists, has parted with it already.* 

The only palhation of the act must be sought mn the prevalent laxity 
and corruption of the period, which is rife with examples of the most 
flagrant violation of both public and private faith. Had this been the 
act of a Sforza indeed, or a Borgia, it could not reasonably have excited 
surprise. But commg from one of a noble, magnanimous nature, hke 
Gonsalvo, neey path in private life, and unstamed with any of the 
grosser vices of the age, 1t excited general astonishment and reprobation, 
even among his contemporaries. It has left a reproach on name, 
which the historian may regret, but cannot wipe away. 


* In Gonsalvo’s correspondence is a letter to the sovereigns, written soon after the occu- 
pation of Tarento, in which he mentions his efforts to secure the duke of Calabria in the 
Spanish interests He speaks with confidence of his own ascendancy over the young man’s 
mind, and assures the sovere} that the latter will be content to continue with him ti 
he shall receive instructions from Spam, how to dispose of him At the same time the 
Great Captain took care to mamtam a surveillance over the duke, by means of the 
sttenriants on his person. We find no allusion to any promises under oath. 
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Rupture between the French and Spaniards—Gonsalvo retires to Barletta—Chivalrousz 
Character of the War—Tourney near Trani-—-Duel between Bayard and Sotomayor— 
Distress of Barletta—Constancy of the Spaniards—-Gonsalvo storms and takes Ruvo— 
Prepares to leave Barletta. 


Ir was hardly to be expected that the partition treaty between France 
and Spain, made so manifestly in contempt of all good faith, would be 
maintained any longer than swted the convemience of the respective 
parties. The French monarch, indeed, seems to have prepared, from 
the first, to dispense with 1t so soon as he had secured his own moiety of 
the kingdom; and sagacious men at the Spanish court inferred that 
King Ferdmand would do as much, when he should be in a situation to 
assert his claims with success. 

It was altogether umprobable, whatever might be the good faith of the 
parties, that an arrangement could long subsist, which so rudely rent 
asunder the members of this ancient sekgmbese | , or that a thousand 
points of collision should not arise between rival hosts, lying as it were 
on their arms within bowshot of each other, and 1n view of the rich spoil 
which each regarded as its own. Such grounds for rupture did occur, 
sooner probably than either party had foreseen, and certainly before the 
king of Aragon was prepared to meet it. 

The immediate cause was the extremely loose language of the partition 
treaty, which assumed such a geographical division of the kingdom into 
four provinces as did not correspond with any ancient division, and stall 
less with the modern, by which the number was multiplied to twelve. 
The central portion, comprehending the Capitanate, the Basilicate, and 
the Principality, became debatable ground between the parties, each of 
whom insisted on these as forming an integral part of its own moiety. 
The French had no ground whatever for contesting the possession of the 
Capitanate, the first of these provinces, and by far the most 1mportant, 
on account of the tolls paid by the numerous flocks which descended 
every winter into its sheltered valleys from the snow-covered mountains 
of Abruzzo.* There was more uncertainty to which of the parties the 
two other provinces were meant to be assigned. It is scarcely possible 
that 1 so loose, in a matter requiring mathematical precision, 
should have been unintentional. ° 

Before Gonsalvo de Cordova had completed the conquest of the 
southern moiety of the kingdom, and while jwing before Tarento, he 
received intelligence of the occupation by the French of several places, 


* The provision of the partation treaty, that the Spaniards should collect the tolls paid 
by the flocks on their descent from the 1 French district of Abruzzo into the Capltanate, is 
m eonclusive evidence of the intention of the contracting parties to assign the latter to Spain. 
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both in the Capitanate and Basilicate. He detached a body of troops 
for the teal of these countries, and, after the surrender of Tarento, 
marched towards the north to cover them with his whole army. As he 
was not in a condition for 1mmediate hostilities, however, he entered 
into negotiations, which, 1f attended with no other advantage, would at 
least gain him time.* 

The pretensions of the two parties, as might have been expected, were 
too irreconcilable to admit of compromise, and a personal conference 
between the respective commanders-in-chief (April 1st, 1502) led to no 
better arrangement, than that each should retain his present acquisitions 
tall explicit instructions could be received from their respective courts. 

But neither of the two monarchs had further instructions to give; 
and the Catholic king contented himself with admonishing his gencral 
to postpone an open rupture as long as possible, that the government. 
might have time to Behe more effectually for his support, and 
strengthen itself by alliance with other European powers. But, how- 
ever pacific mey have been the disposition of the generals, they had no 
power to control the passions of their soldiers, who, thus brought into 
immediate contact, glared on each other with the ferocity of ploodhounde. 
ready to slip the leash which held them in temporary check. Hostilities 
soon broke out along the lines of the two armies, the blame of which 
each nation charged on 1ts opponent. There seems good ground, how- 
ever, for imputing it to the French, since they were altogether better 
prepared for war than the carter, and entered into 1t so heartily as 
not only to assail places in the debatable ground, but m Apulia, which 
had been unequivocally assigned to their rivals. 

In the meanwhile, the Spanish court fruitlessly endeavoured to 
interest the other powers of Europe in its cause. The Emperor Maxi- 
milian, although dissatisfied with the occupation of Milan by the French, 
appeared wholly engrossed with the frivolous ambition of a Roman 
coronation. The pontiff and his son, Cesar Borgia, were closely bound 
to King Louis by the assistance which he had rendered them m their 
marauding enterprises against the neighbouring chiefs of Romagna. 
The other Italian princes, although deeply incensed and disgusted by 

s infamous alliance, stood too much in awe of the colossal power, 
which had planted its foot so firmly on their territory, to offer any 
resistance. Wenins alone, surveying from her distant watch-tower, to 
borrow the words of Peter Martyr, the whole extent of the political 
horizon, appeared to hesitate. The French ambassadors loudly called 
on her to the terms of her late treaty with their master, and 
support him in his approaching quarrel, but that wily republic saw 
with distrust the encroaching ambition of her ee neighbour, and. 
secretly wished that a counterpoise might be found m the success of 
Aragon. Martyr, who stopped at Venice on his return from Egypt, 
appeared before the senate (October, 1501), and employed all his clo- 
quence in supporting his master’s cause in opposition to the French 
envoys, but pressing entreaties to the Spanish sovereigns to send 
thither some competent person, as a resident minister, show his own 
conviction of the critical position m which their affairs stood. 


* Gonsalvo, in his account of these transactions to the sovere notices ‘‘the mtem- 
pee language and bearing” both of the viceroy and Altgre. This part of the letter is 
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through the Milanese,* are filled with the most gloomy forebo 
the termination of a contest for which the Spaniards were so indifferently 
provided ; while the whole north of Italy was alive with the bus 
reparations of the French, who loudly vaunted their intentions o 
iving their enemy not merely out of Naples, but Sicily itself. 

Louis the Twelfth superintended these preparations in person; and, 
to be near the theatre of operations, crossed the Alps, and took up his 
quarters at Asti, (July, 1502.) At i tee all being in readiness, he 
brought things to an immediate issue, by commanding his general to 

roclaim war at onee against the Spaniards, unless they abandoned the 
ba itanate in four-and-twenty hours. 

e French forces in Naples amounted, according to their own state- 
ments, to one thousand men-at-arms, three thousand five hundred 
French and Lombard, and three thousand Swiss infantry, in addition to 
the Neapolitan levies raised by the Angevin lords throughout the 
kingdom. The command was intrusted to the duke of Nemours, a brave 
and chivalrous young nobleman of the ancient house of Armagnac, whose 
family connexions more than talents had raised to the perilous post of 
viceroy over the head of the veteran D’Aubigny. The latter would have 
thrown up his commission in disgust, but for the remonstrances of his 
sovereign, who prevailed on him to remain where his counsels were more 
than ever necessary to supply the inexperience of the young commander. 
The jealousy and wilfulness of the latter, however, defeated these 
intentions and the misunderstanding of the chiefs, extending to their 
followers, led to a fatal want of concert in their movements. 

With these officers were united some of the best and bravest of the 
French chivalry ; among whom may be noticed Jacques de Chabannes, 
more commonly known as the Sire de la Palice, a favourite of Louis the 
Twelfth, and well entitled to be so by his deserts, Louis d’Ars; Ives 
d’Alégre, brother of the Precy who gamed so much renown 1n the wars 
of Charles the Eighth; and Pierre de Bayard, the knight ‘‘ sans peur et 
sans reproche,’”’ who was then entering on the honourable career in which 
he seemed to realise all the 1maginary perfections of chivalry. 

Notwithstanding the small numbers of the French force, the Great 
Captain was in no condition to cope with them. He had reccived no 
reinforcement from home since he first landed in Calabria. His little 
corps of veterans was destitute of proper clothmg and equipments, and 
the large arrears due to them made the tenure of their obedience 
extremely precarious.t Since affairs began to assume their present 
menacing aspect, he had been busily vate with drawing together the 
detachments posted in various parts of Calabria, and concentrating them 
on the town of Atella in the Basilicate, where he had established his 
own quarters. He had also opened a correspondence with the Barons of 


The letters of the same intelligent individual, during his Journey 
gs of 
diff 


* The unconstrained and familiar tone of his correspondence affords a pleasing example 
of the personal intamacy to which the sovere) so contrary to the usual stiffness of 
Spanish etiquette, admitted men of learning and probity at their court, without distanc- 
tion of rank.—Opus Epist epist 230 

4 Martyr's epusties at this crisis are filled with expostulation, a ent, and entreaties 
to the sovereigns, begging them to rouse from their apathy, an © measures to secure 
= babar affections o: Nenise = well or to send nr ecipaon a to ores Italian 

cops. Ferdinand listen first these suggestions ; shewed a strange 
insensibility to the last. ° 
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the Aragonese faction, who were most numerous as well as most powerful 
in the northern section of the kingdom, which had been assigned to the 
French. He was particularly fortunate im gaiming over the two Colonnas, 
whose authority, powerful connexions, and large military experience 
proved. of inestimable value to him.* 

With all the resources he could command, however, Gonsalvo found 
himself, as before noticed, unequal to the contest, though it was mmpos- 
sible to defer it, after the peremptory summons of the Foensh viceroy to 
surrender the Capitanate. To this he unhesitatingly answered, that 
“the Capitanate helsnged of mght to his own master; and that, with 
the blessmg of God, he would make good its defence agamst the French 
king, or any other who should mnvade it.” 

Notwithstanding the bold front put on his affairs, however, he did not 
choose to abide the assault of the French m his present position. He 
instantly drew off with the greater part of his force to Barletta, a fortified 
seaport on the confines of Apulia, on the Adriatic, the situation of which 
would enable him either to receive supples from abroad, or to effect a 
retreat, 1f necessary, on board the Spanish fleet, which still kept the 
coast of Calabria. The remainder of his army he distributed in Ban, 
Andna, Canosa, and other adjacent towns; where he confidently hoped 
to maintain himself till the ariival of remforcements, which he solicited 
in the most pressing manner from Spaim and Sicily, should enable him 
to take the field on more equal terms against his adversary. 

The French officers, in the meantime, were divided m opinion as to 
the best mode of conducting the war. Some were for besieging Bari, 
held by the illustrious and unfortunate Isabella of Aragon, others, mn 
a more chivalrous spirit, opposed the attack of a place defended by a 
female, and advised an immediate assault on Barletta itself, whose old 
and dilapidated works might easily be forced, 1f 1t did not at once 
surrender. The duke of Nemours, deciding on a middle course, deter- 
mined to mvest the last-mentioned town, and, cutting off all commu-~ 
nication with the surrounding country, to reduce it by regular blockade. 
‘This plan was unquestionably the least eligible of all, as 1t would allow 
time for the enthusiasm of the French, the furia Francese, as 1t 
was called m Italy, which carried them victoriously over so many 
obstacles, to evaporate, while 1t brought into play the stern resolve, the 
calm, unflinching endurance, which distinguished the Spanish soldier. 

One of the first operations of the French viceroy was the siege of 
Canosa (July 2, 1502), a strongly fortified place west of Banletta, 
garrisoned by six hundred picked men under the engineer, Pedro 
Navarro. The defence of the place justified the reputation of this gallant 
soldier. He beat off two successive assaults of the enemy, led on 
Bayard, La Palice, and the flower of their chivalry. He had prepare 
to sustain a third, resolved to bury himself under the ruins of the town 
rather than surrender. But Gonsalvo, unable to relieve 1t, commanded 
him to make the best terms he could, saying, ‘‘ the place was of far less 
value, than the lives of the brave men who defended it.” Navarro 


* Prospero Colonna, in particular, was distinguished not only for his military science, 
but his fondness for letters and the arts, of which he 1s commemorated by Tiraboschi as a 
muuificent patron Paolo Giovio has introduced his portrait among the Tyee y iius- 
trious men, who, it must be confessed, are more indebted 1m his work to the of the 
historian than the artist. 
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found no difficulty in obtaining an honourable capitulation ; and the 
httle garrison, dwindled to one-third of its eHginal number, marched 
out through the enemy’s camp, with colours flying and music playing, 
as if in derision of the e force it had so nobly kept at bay. 

After the capture of Canosa, D’Aubigny, whose misunderstanding 
with Nemours still continued, was dispatched with a samail force into 
the south, to overrun the two Calabrias. The viceroy, mn the meanwhile 
having fruitlessly attempted the reduction of several strong places held 
by the Spaniards 1n the neighbourhood of Barletta, endeavoured te 
straiten the garrison there by desolating the surroun country, and 
sweeping off the flocks and herds which grazed in its fertale pastures. 

The Spamards, however, did* not remaim idle within their defences, 
but, sallying out in small detachments, occasionally retrieved the spoil 
from the hands of the enemy, or annoyed him with desultory attacks, 
ambuscades, and other irregular movements of guersila warfare, im 
which the French were comparatively unpractised. 

The war now began to assume many of the romantic features of that of 
Granada. The hts on both sides, not content with the usual 
military rencontres, defied one another to jousts and tourneys, eager to 
establish their oe in the noble exercises of chivalry. One of the 
most remarkable of their meetings took place between eleven Spanish 
and as many French knights, mm consequence of some disparaging 
remarks of the latter on the wee, of their enemies, which they 
affirmed inferior to therrown. The Venetians gave the parties a fair 
field of combat in the neutral territory under their own walls of Tram. 
A gallant array of well-armed knights of both nations guarded the hsts, 
aad maintained the order of the fight. On the appomted day (Scpt. 
20, 1502,) the champions os gee in the field, armed at points, 
with horses richly caparisoned, and barbed or covered with steel panopl 
like their masters. The roofs and battlements of Trani were covere 
with geen while the lsts were thronged with the French and 
Spanish chivalry, each staking 1m some degree the national honour on 
the issue of the contest. Among the Castilians were Diego de Paredes, 
and Diego de Vera, while the good knight Bayard was most conspicuous 
on the other side. : 

As the trumpets sounded the appointed signal, the hostile parties 
rushed to the encounter. Three Spaniards were borne from their 
saddles by the rudeness of the shock, and four of their antagonists’ 
horses slain. The fight, which began at ten m the morning, was not 
to be protracted beyond sunset. Long before that hour all the French, 
save two, one of them the chevalier Bayard, had been dismounted, and 
their horses, at which the Spaniards had aimed more than at the nders, 
disabled or slain. The 3 perenne seven of whom were stall on horseback, 
pressed hard on their adversaries, leaving httle doubt of the fortune of 
the day. The latter, however, intrenching themselves behind tho 
carcases of their dead horses, made good their defence against the 
Spamards, who in vain tried to spur their terrified steeds over the 


* Peter Martyr me ts that the Spaniards marched aaah the enemy’s camp, shouting 
**Espaiia, Espafia, viva Espafia!” (ubi supra ) Their gallantry in the defence of Canosa 
elicits a hearty eulogium from Jean D’Auton, the loyal historiographer of Louis XII ‘‘Je 
he veux donc par ma Chronique mettre les biensfaicts des Hepaignols en oubly, mais dire 
re i vertueuse defence, doibuent aucir louange honorable.”—Hist. de Louys XII. 
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barrier, In this way the fight was protracted till sunset; and, as both 
parties continued to keep possession of the field, the palm of victory was 
adjudged to neither, while both were pronounced to have demeaned 
themselves like good and valiant knights. 

The .tourney being ended, the combatants met in the centre of the 
lists, and embraced each other 1n the true companionship of chivalry, 
i good cheer together,’”’ says an old sicomalen before they 
separated. The Great Captain was not satisfied with the issue of the 
fight. ‘‘ We have at least,’’ said one of his champions, ‘‘ disproved the 
taunt of the Frenchmen, and shown ourselves as good horsemen as 
they.” ‘I sent you for better,” coldly retorted Gonsalvo. 

A more tragic termination befel a combat a ?outrance, between the 
chevalier Bayard and a Spanish cavaler, named Alonso de Sotomayor, 
who had accused the former of uncourteous treatment of him while his 
prisoner. Bayard demed the charge, and defied the Spaniard to prove 
it mm single fight, on horse or on foot, as he best lhked. Sotomayor, 
aware of his antagonist’s uncommon horsemanship, preferred the latter 


alternative. 

At the day and hour appomted (Feb. 2, 1503,) the two knights entered 
the lsts, armed with sword and dagger, and sheathed in complete 
harness ; although with a degree of temerity unusual in these combats, 
they wore their visors up. Both combatants knelt down in silent 
prayer for a few moments, and then rising and crossing themselves, 
advanced straight against each other, ‘‘the good knight Bayard,” says 
Brantéme, ‘“‘ moving as hght of step, asif he were going to lead some 
fair lady down the dance.”’ 

The Spaniard was of a large and powerful frame, and endeavoured to 
crush his enemy by a of blows, or to close with him, and bring 
him to the ground. The latter, naturally inferior in strength, was 
rendered still weaker by a fever, from which he had not entirely 
recovered. He was more hght and agile than his adversary, however ; 
end superior dexterity enabled him not only to parry his enemy’s 
strokes, but to deal him occasionally one of his own, while he sorely 
distressed him by the rapidity of his movements. At length, as the 
Spaniard was somewhat thrown off his balance by an 1ll-directed blow, 
Bayard struck him so sharply on the gorget that 1t gave way, and the 
sword entered his throat. Furious with the agony of the wound, 
Sotomayor collected all his strength for a last struggle, and, grasping 
his antagonist in his arms, they both rolled in the dust together. Before 
either could extricate himself, the quick-eyed Bayard, who had retaimed 
his poniard in his left hand during the whole combat, while the 
Spaniard’s had remaimed 1n his belt, drove the steel with such convulsive 
strength under his enemy’s eye, that 1t pierced quite through the brain. 
After the judges had awarded the honours of the day to Bayard, the 
minstrels as usual began to pour forth tmumphant straims in praise of 
the victor , but the good knight commanded them to desist, and, ha 
first prostrated himself on his knees in gratitude for his victory, walke 
slowly out of the lists, expressing a wish that the combat had a 
different termination, so that his honour had been saved. 

In these jousts and tourneys, described with sufficient prolixty, but 
in a truly heart-stirrmg tone, by the chroniclers of the day, we may 
discern the last gleams of the hght of chivalry which illumined the 
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darkness of the middle ; and, although rough in comparison with 
the pastimes of more polished times, they ellod teth such displays of 
magnificenee, courtesy, and htly honour, us throw something like 
the grace of civilisation over the ferocious features of the age. 

ile the Spaniards, cooped up within the old town of Barletta, 
sought to vary the monotony of their existence by these chivalrous 
exercises, or an occasional foray into the neighbouring country, they 
suffered greatly from the want of military stores, food, clothing, and the 
most common necessaries of life. It seemed as if their master had 
abandoned them to their fate on this forlorn outpost, without a le 
in their behalf.* How different from the parental care with which 
Isabella watched over the welfare of her soldiers in the long war of 
Granada! The queen appears to have taken no part in the management 
of these wars, which, notwithstanding the number of her own mmmediate 
subjects embarked in them, she probably regarded, from the first, as. 
appertaining to Aragon, as exclusively as the conquests in the New 
World did to Castile. Indeed, whatever degree of interest she may have 
felt in their success, the declining state of her health at this period 
would not have allowed her to take any part in the conduct of them. 

Gonsalvyo was not wanting to himselfin this trying emergency, and. 
his noble spirit seemed to mse as all outward and vimble resources. 
failed. He cheered his troops with promises of speedy relief; 
confidently of the supplies of grain he expected from Sicily, and the men 
and money he was to receive from Spam and Venice. He contrived 
too, says Giovio, that a report should get abroad, that a ponderous coffer 

g in his apartment was filled with gold, which he could draw upon 
m the last extremity. The old campaigners, indeed, according to the 
same authority, shook their heads at these and other agreeable fictions of 
their general, with a very sceptical air. They derived some confirma- 
tion, however, from the arrival soon after of a Sician bark laden with 
corn, and another from, Venice with various serviceable stores and 
wearing apparel, which Gonsalvo bought on his own credit and that of 
ap aaa ap officers, and distributed gratuitously among his destatute 

Ors. 

At this time he received the unwelcome tidings that a small force 
which had been sent from S to his assistance, under Don Manuel de 
Benavides, and which had effected a junction with one much larger from 
Sicily under Hugo de Cardona, was surprised by D’Aubigny near Terra- 
nova, and totally defeated (Dec. 25th, 1502). This disaster was 
followed by the reduction of all Calabria, which the latter general at 
the head. of his French and Scottish gendarmerie, rode over from one 
extremity to the other without opposition. 

The p. ct now grew darker and darker around the little ison of 
Barletth. ‘The discomfiture of Benavides excluded hopes of relief 1m that. 
direction. The ual occupation of most of the strong places in Apuha 
by the duke of Nemours cut off all communication with the neighbouring 
country; and a French fleet cruising in the Adriatic rendered the 
arrival of further stores and reinforcements extremely precarious. 
Gonsalvo, however, maintained the same unrufiled ess as 


* According to Martyr, the besieged. had been so severoly pressed famine for | 
tiv before this, that Gonsalvo entertained serious thoughts’ of embar. the whole of 
his little gurmeon on board the ficet, and abandoning the place to the enemy. 
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before, and endeavoured to infuse it into the hearts of tthers. He 
pertectly understood the character of lis coun en, knew all their 
resources, and tried to rouse every latent prmeiple of honour, loyalty, 
pride, and national feeling; and such was the authomty which he 
acquired over their minds, and so deep the affection which he inspired, 
by the amenity of his manners and the generosity of ns disposition, that 
not @ murmur or gat ele of ienbordtaatian escaped them during the 
whole of this long and painful siege. But neither the excellence of his 
troops, nor the resources of his own genius, would have been sufficient 
to extricate Gonsalvo from the difficulties of his situation without the 
most ant errors on the part of his opponent. The Spanish general, 
who understood the character of the French commander perfectly well, 
lay patiently awaiting his opportumity, hke a skilful fencer, ready to 
make a decisive thrust at the first vulnerable point that should be 

esented. Such an occasion at length offered itself early m the fol- 

wing year (Jan. 1503). 

The French, no less weary than their adversaries of their long inac- 
tion, sallied out from Canosa, where the viceroy had established his 
head-quarters, and crossing the Ofanto, marched up directly under the 
walls of Barletta, with the intention of drawing out the garrison from 
the ‘‘old den,” as they called it, and deciding the quarrel in a pitched 
battle. The duke of Nemours, accordingly, having taken up his posi- 
tion, sent a trumpet into the place, to dety the Great Captain to the 
encounter; but the latter returned for answer, that ‘‘ he was accustomed 
to choose his own place and time for fighting, and would thank the 
French general to wait till his men found time to shoe their horzes, and. 
burnish up their arms.” At length Nemours, after remaming some 
days, and finding there was no chance of decoymg his wily foe trom his 
defences, broke up his camp and retired, satisfied with the empty 
honours of his onade. 

No sooner had he ganer turned his back, that Gonsalvo, whose soldiers 
had been restrained with difficulty from sallying out on their insolent 
foe, ordered the whole strength of his cavalry, under the command of 
Diego de Mendoza, flanked by two corps of infantry, to issue forth and 

ursue the French. Mendoza executed these orders so promptly, that 
he brought up his horse, which was somewhat in advance of the toot, on 
the rear-guard of the French, before 1t had got many mules from Barletta. 
The latter mnstantly halted to receive the charge of the Spamiards, and, 
after a hvely skirmish of no great duration, Mendoza retreated, followed 
by the incautious enemy, who, in consequence of their irregular and 
straggling march, were detached from the main body of therr army. In 
the meantime, the advancing columns of the Spanish infantry, whick 
had now come up with the retreating horse, unexpectedly closimg on the 
enemy’s flanks, threw them mto some disorder, which became complete 
when the flying cavalry of the Spaniards, dearest wheeling round in. 
the rapid style of the Moorish tactics, charged them boldly 1n front. 
All was now confusion. Some made resistance, but most sought only to 
sean, ; a few effected it, but the greater part of those who did not fail 
on the field were carried prisoners to Barletta, where Mendoza found the 
Great Captaim with his whole army drawn up under the walls in erder 
of battle, ready to support him in person, 1f necessary. The whole 
affair passed so expeditiously, that the viceroy, who, as has tgs said, 

BB 
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conducted kis retreat in a most disorderly manner, and, in fact, had 
already dispersed several battalions of his infantry to the different towns 
from which he had drawn them, knew nothing of the rencontre till his 
men were securely lodged within the walls of Barletta.* 

The arrival of a Venetian trader at this time, with a cargo of grain, 
brought temporary relief to the pressing necessities of the garrison.f 
This was followed by the welcome intelligence of the total discomfiture 
of the French fleet under M. de Préjan by the Spanish admiral Lezcano, 
in an action off Otranto, which ag rent left the seas open for the 
supplies daily expected from Sicily. Fortune seemed now m the giving 
vein ; for in a few days a convoy of seven transports from that island, 
laden with gram, meat, and other stores, came safe into Barletta, and 
supplied abundant means for recruiting the health and spirits of its 
famished inmates. 

Thus restored, the Spaniards began to look forward with eager con- 
fidence to the achievement of some new enterprise. The temerity of the 
viceroy soon afforded an opportunity. The people of Castellancta, a town 
near Tarento, were driven by the insolent and leentious behaviour of 
the French on to betray the place ito the hands of the Spamiards. 
The duke of Nemours, enraged at this defection, prepared to march at 
once with his whole force and take signal vengeance on the devoted little 
town ; and this, notwithstandimg the remonstrances of his officers against 
a step which must mevitably expose the unprotected garrisons in the 
neighbourhood to the assault of their vigilant enemy in Barletta. The 
event justified these apprehensions. 

No sooner had Gonsalvo learned the departure of Nemours on a distant 
expedition, than he resolved at once to make an attack on the town of 
Ruvo, about twelve miles distant, and defended by the brave La Pahice, 
with a corps of three hundred French lances and as many foot. With 
his usual promptness, the Spanish Lye quitted the wails of Barletta 
the same night on which he received the news (Feb. 22nd, 1503), takin 
with him his whole effective force, amounting to about three thousan 
infantry, and one thousand lght and heavy armed horse. So few, 
indeed, remained to guard the erty, that he thought it prudent to take 
some of the principal inhabitants as hostages to insure its fidehty im his 
absence. 

At break of day the little army arrived before Ruvo. Gonsalvo 
immediately opened a lively cannonade on the old ramparts, which in 
lesa than four hours effected a considerable breach. He then led his 
men to the assault, taking charge himself of those who were to storm the 
breach, while another division, armed with ladders for scaling the walls 
was intrusted to the adventurous cavalier Diego de Paredes. 


* A dispute arose, soon after this affair, betweon a French officer and some Italian 

ntlemen at Gonsalvo’s table, in consequence of certain injurious reflections made by the 
ormer on the bravery of the Italian nation The quarrel was settled by a combat 2 
Voutrance between thirteen knights on each side, fought under the protection of the Great 
Captain, who took a lively interest in the success of his alhes. It termmated in the dis- 
comfiture and ca of all the French The tourney covers more pages in the Italian 
historians than the longest battle, and is told with pride and a swell of exultation, which 
show that this insult of the French cut more deeply than all the injuries inflicted by 


em. 

1 Tus sopply wae owing to the avarice of the French general , who, ha 
possession of a pon, Papa of corn in F sold it to The Veastins oeroheat. tneteed’ of 
reserving it, where it was most needed, for his own army. 
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_ The assailants experienced more resolute resistance than they had anti- 
cipated from the meonsiderable number of the garrison. “La Pali 
throwing himself into the breach with his iron band of dismoun 
gendarmes, drove back the Spaniards as often as they attempted to set foot 
on the broken ramparts; while the Gascon archery showered down 
volleys of arrows thick as hail, from the battlements, on the exposed 
persons of the assailants. The latter, however, soon rallied under the 
ere of their general, and returned with fresh to the charge, until 
the overwhe tide of numbers bore down ali opposition, and they 
pee in through the breach and over the walls with irresistible fury. 

he brave little garrison were driven before them; still, however, 
occasionally making fight im the streets and houses. Their intrepid 
young commander, La Palice, retreated facing the enemy, who pressed 
thick and close upon him, till his further progress bemg arrested by a 
wall, he placed his back inst it, and kept them at bay, makimg a 
wide circle around him with the deadly sweep of his battle-axe. But 
the odds were too much for him; and at isneth after repeated wounds, 
having been brought to the ground by a deep cut in the head, he was 
made prisoner , not, however, before he had fiung his sword far over the 
heads of the assailants, disdaming, mm the true spint of a knight- 
errant, to yield 1t to the rabble around him,* 

All resistance was now at an end, The women of the place had fled 
like so many frighted deer to one of the principal churches; and 
Gonsalvo with more humanity than was usual m these barbarous wars, 
placed a guard over their persons, which effectually secured them from 
the insults of the soldiery. After a short tame spent in gathering up the 
booty and securing his prisoners, the Spanish general, hans achieved 
the object of his expedition, set outon his homeward march, and arrived 
without interruption at Barletta. 

The Duke of Nemours had scarcely appeared before Castellaneta, 
before he received tidings of the attack on Ruvo. He put himself 
without losing a moment, at the head of his gendarmes, supported by 
the Swiss prkemen, hoping to reach the beleaguered town mm time to 
raise the siege. Great was his astomshment, therefore, on arri : 
before it, to find no trace of an enemy, except the ensigns of Spain 
unfurled from the deserted battlements. Mortified and dejected, he 
made no further attempt to recover Castellaneta, but silently drew off to 
hide his chagrin in the walls of Canosa. 

Among the prisoners were several persons of distinguished rank. 
Gonsalvo treated them with his usual courtesy, and especially La Palice, 
whom he provided with his own surgeon and all the appliances for 
rendering his situation as comfortable as possible. For the common file, 
however, he showed no such sympathy ; but condemned them all to serve 
in the Spanish admural’s galleys, where they contmued to the close of the 
campaign. An unfortunate misunderstanding had long subsisted 


* The gallant behaviour of La Palice, and indeed the whole siege of Ruvo, is told by 
Jean D’Auton in a truly heart-stirring tone, quite worthy of the chivalrous pen of old 
Froissart There 1s an inexpressible charm imparted to the French memonrs and 
chronicles of this ancient date, not only from the picturesque character of the details, but 
from a gentile tinge of romance shed over them, which calls to mind the doughty feats of 


**prowest hts, 
Both Paynim and the peers of Charlemagne.” 
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between the French and ee ee ee 
and exchange of prisoners; and Gonsalvo was probably led to this 
severe measure, so different from his usual clemency, by an unwilling- 
ness to encumber himself with a oe aia ae population in the 

city. But, m truth, such a proceeding, however offensive to humanity, 
was not at all repugnant to the haughty spirit of chivalry, which 
reserving its courtesies exclusively for those of gentle blood and high 
degree, cared little for the imferior orders, whether soldier or peasant, 
whom it abandoned without remorse to all the caprices and cruelties of 
military licence. 

The capture of Ruvo was attended with important Soneeruenee to the 
Spaniards. Besides a valuable booty of clothes, jewels, and money, they 
brought back with them nearly a thousand horses, which furnished 
Gonsalvo with the means of augmenting his cavalry, the small number 
of which had hitherto materially crippled his operations. He accordingly 
selected seven hundred of Ins best troops, and mounted them on the 
Freneh horses; thus providing himself with a oo burming with 
zeal to approve itself worthy of the distanguished honour conferred 
on it. 

A few weeks after, the general received an important accession of 
strength from the arrival of two thousand German mercenaries, which 
Don Juan Manuel, the Spanish Minister at the Austrian court, had been 
permitted to raise un the emperor’s dominions. This event determined 
the Great Captain on a step which he had been some time meditating. 
The new levies placed him in a condition for assuming the offensive. 
His stock of provisions, moreover, already much reduced, would be 
obviously insufficient long to maintain his increased numbers. He 
resoived, therefore, to sally out of the old walls of Barletta, and, availing 
himself of the high spirits in which the late successes had put his troops, 
tw bring the enemy at once to battle. 
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BEFoRE accompanying the Great Captain further in his warlike opera- 
tions, 1t will be necessary to take a rapid glance at what was passing in 
the French and Spanish courts, where negotiations were in train for 
putting a stop to them altogether. 

The reader has been made acquainted in » precoding chapter with the 
marriage of the infanta Joanna, seeond daughter of the Catholic sove- 
reigns, with the archduke Philip, son of the emperor Maximilian, and 
sovereign, in right of his mother, of the Low Countries. The first fruit 
of this marriage was the celebrated Charles the Fufth, born at Ghent, 
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February 24th, 1500, whose birth was no sooner announced to Queen 
dsabella, than she predicted that to this mfant would one day descend 
the rich inheritance of the 8 monarchy.* The premature death of 
the ber apparent, Prince el, not long after, prepared the way for 
this event, by devolving the succession on Joanna, Charles’s mother. 
From that moment the sovereigns were ee in their entreaties that 
the archduke and his wife would visit Spain, that they might receive 
the customary oaths of allegiance, and that the former might become 
acquainted with the character and institutions of his future subjects. 
The gidd ame pence, however, thought too much of present pleasure 
to heed the call of ambition or duty, and suffered more than a year to 
glide away before he complied with the summons of his royal parents. 

In the latter part of 1501, Pulp and Joanna, attended by a numerous 
suite of Flemish courtiers, set out on their journey, proposing to take 
their way through Franee. They were entertained with rofuse magni~ 
ficence and hospitality at the French court, where the politic attentions 
of Louis the Twelfth not only effaced the recollection of ancient injuries 
to the house of Burgundy,+ but left impressions of the most agreeable 
character on the mind of the young prince.{ After some weeks passed 
in a succession of splendid jfétes and amusements at Blois, where the 
archduke confirmed the treaty of Trent recently made between his 
father, the sig aaah and the French king, stipulating the marriage of 
Louis’s eldest daughter, the princess Claude, with Philip’s son Charles, 
the royal pair resumed their journey towards Spain, which they entered. 
by the way of Fontarabia, January 29th, 1502. 

Magnificent preparations had been made for their reception. The 
grand constable of Castile, the duke of Naxara, and many other of the 
principal grandees waited on the borders to receive them. Brilliant 
fétes and illuminations, and all the usual marks of public rejoicmg, 
greeted their progress through the principal cities of the north, anda 

aymdtwa relaxing the simplicity, or rather severity, of the sumptuary 
eed of the period, so far as to allow the use of silks and various coloured 
apparel, shows the attention of the sovereigns to every circumstance, 
however trifling, which could affect the minds of the young princes 
agreeably, and diffuse an air of cheerfulness over the scene.§ 

Ferdinand and Isabella, who were occupied with the affairs of Andalusia 


* The queen expressed herself in the language of Scripture, “‘Sors cecidit super 
Mathiam,” in allusion to the circumstance of Chailes being born on that samt's day, a 
day which, if we are to believe Garibay, was fortunate to him through the whole course of 
his life 
t Charles VIII, Louis's predecessor, had contrived to seeure the hand of Anne of 
Bretagne, notwithstanding she was already marned by proxy to Philip’s father, the 
emperor Maximilian , and this, too, m contempt of his own engégements to Margaret, the 
emperor’s daughter, to whom he had been affianced from her infancy This twofold 
insult, which sunk deep into the heart of Maximilian, seems to have made no impression 
an the volatile spirits of his son. 

t 8t Gelais describes the cordial reception of Philip and Joanna by the court at Blois, 
‘where he was probably present himself In passing through Paris, Philp took his seat in 
the parliament as peer of France, and subsequently did homage to Louis XII. as his 
ssuzerain for his estates in Flanders, an acknowledgment of inferiority not at all palatable 
to the Spanish historians, who insist with much satisfaction on the haughty refusal of his 
wife, the archduchess, to take part n the ceremony 

§ This extreme simplicity of attire, im which Zurita discerns the ‘‘modesty of the 
times,” was enforced by laws, the policy of which, whatever be thought of their moral 
4mport, may well be doubted in an economical view. I shall have occasion to draw the 
weader’s attention to them hereafter. 
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at this period, no sooner heard of the arrival of Philip and Joanna, 
than they hastened to the north. They reached Toledo towards the end 
of April; and in a few days, the queen, who paid the usual penalties of 


To » in seeing her children, one after another, removed far from her 
into distant lands, had the satisfaction of again folding her beloved 
daughter in her arms. 


On the 22nd of the ensuing month, the archduke and his wife received 
the usual oaths of fealty from the cortes duly convoked for the purpose, 
at Toledo. King Ferdinand, not long after, made a journey into Aragon, 
in which the queen’s feeble health would not permit her to accompany 
him, in order to prepare the way for a similar recognition by the estates 
of that realm. e are not informed what arguments the sagacious 
monarch made use of to dispel the scruples formerly entertamed by that 
independent body, on a similar application in behalf of his daughter, the 
late queen of Portugal. They were completely successful, however ; and 
Philip and Joanna, having ascertained the favourable disposition of 
cortes, made their entrance in great state into the ancient city of Sara- 

ssa, in the month of October. On the 27th, having first made oath 

fore the Justice, to observe the laws and liberties of the realm, Joanna 
as future queen proprietor, and Philip as her husband, were solemnly 
recognised by the four arms of Aragon as successors to the crown, in 
default of male issue of King Ferdinand. The circumstance is memorable, 
as affording the first example of the parliamentary recognition of a female 
heir apparent in Aragonese history.* 

Arndet all the honours so liberally lavished on Philip, his bosom 
secretly swelled with discontent, fomented still further by his followers, 
who pressed him to hasten his return to Flanders, where the free and 
social manners of the people were much more congenial to their tastes 
than the reserve and stately ceremonial of the Spanish court. The 
young prince shared in these feelings, to which, indeed, the love of 
pleasure, and an instinctive aversion to ele trees serious occupation, 
naturally disposed him. Ferdimand and Isabella saw with regret the 
frivolous disposition of their son-in-law, who, in the indulgence of selfish 
and effeminate ease, was willing to repose on others all the important 
duties of government. They beheld with mortification his indifference 
to Joanna, who could boast few personal attractions, and who cooled the 
affections of her husband by alternations of excessive fondness and 
urritable jealousy, for which last the levity of his conduct gave her too 
much occasion. 

Shortly after the ceremony at Saragossa, the archduke announced his 
intention of an immediate return to the Netherlands, by the way of 
France. The sovereigns, astonished at this abrupt determination, 
every argument to dissuade him from it. They represented the ill effect 
i¢ might occasion the princess Joanna, then too far advanced in a state 
of pregnancy to accompany him. They pointed out the im ty, as 
well as danger, of committing himself to the hands of the French king, 
with whom they were now at open war; and they finally insisted on the 
importance of Philip’s remaining long enough in the kingdom to become 


* Petronilla, the only female who ever sat, in her own right, on the throne of 
mever reccived the ho of cortes as heir apparent; the custom not having 
established at that time, middle of the twelfth century. 
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familiar with the usages, and establish himself in the affections, of the 
people over whom he would one day be called to San 

All these arguments were ineffectual ; the inflexible prince, turning a 
deaf ear alike to the entreaties of his unhappy wife, and the remon- 
strances of the Aragonese cortes still in session, set out from Madmd, 
with the whole of his Flemish suite, m the month of December. He left 
Ferdinand and Isabella disgusted with the levity of his conduct; and the 

ueen, in particular, filled with mournful solicitude for the welfare of the 
aughter with whom his destinies were united. 

Before his departure for France, Philp, anxious to re-establish 
harmony between that country and Spain, offered his services to his 
father-in-law in negotiating with Lows the Twelfth, if possible, a 
settlement of the differences respecting Naples. Ferdinand showed some 
reluctance at intrusting so delicate a commission to an envoy in whose 
discretion he placed small reliance, which was not augmented by the 
known speed which Philip entertained for the French monarch.* 
Before the archduke had crossed the frontier, however, he was overtaken 
by a Spanish ecclesiastic named Bernaldo Boyl, abbot of St. Miguel de 
Cuxa, who brought full powers to Phihp from the king for concluding a 
treaty with France, accompanied at the same time with private imstruc- 
tions of the most strict and muted nature. He was enjomed, moreover, 
to take no step without the advice of his reverend coadjutor, and to 
inform the Spanish court at once, if different propositions were submitted 
from those rage eee by his instructions. 

Thus fortified, the archduke Philp made his appearance at the French 
court in Lyons, where he was received by Louis with the same lively 
expressions of regard as before. Wuth these amiable dispositions, the 
negotiations were not long in resulting im a definitive treaty, arranged to 
the mutual satisfaction of the parties, though 1n violation of the private 
instructions of the archduke. In the progress of the discussions, Ferdi- 
nand, according to vhe Spanish historians, receryved advices from his 
envoy, the abate Boyl, that Philip was transcending his commission ; in 
consequence of which the king sent an express to France, ur 
son-in-law to adhere to the strict letter of his instructions. Before the 
messenger reached Lyons, however, the treaty was executed. Such is 
the Spanish account of this blind transaction.t 

The treaty, which was signed at Lyons, (April 5th, 1503,) was arranged. 
on the basis of the marnage of Charles the infant son of Philip, and 
Claude princess of France, a marriage, which, settled by three several 
treaties, was destined never to take place. The royal infants were 
immediately to assume the titles of King and Queen of Naples, and 
Duke and Duchess of Calabria. Until the consummation of the mar- 
riage, the French division of the kingdom was to be placed under the 
administration of some suitable person named by Louis the Twelfth, and 
the Spanish under that of the archduke Philip, or some other deputy 
appointed by Ferdinand. All places unlawfully seized by either party 


* Such manifest partiality for the French court and manners was shown by dared Si 

his es ie oe that the Spaniards very generally believed the latter were in the 
ayo uis ° 

- ‘f Some of the French historians speak of two agents besides Philip employed in the 

negotiations Father Boyl is the only one named by the sae ar writers as regularly 

commussioned for the purpose, although it is not improbable that Gralla, the remdent 

mainister at Louis’s court, took part in the discussions. 
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were to be restored; and lastly, it was settled, with regard to the 
oe province Ye si tos Sear , that dtc Poe held by ag alert: 
sho e poverne an agent age uis, an e Spanis 
archduke Phitp on behalf of Ferdinand. SP i 

Such in substance was the treaty of Lyons; a treaty which, while it 
seemed to consult the interests of Ferdinand, by seeurmg the throne of 
Naples eventually to his posterity, was in fact far more accommodated to 
those of Louis, by placing the immediate control of the ish moi 
under a prince over whom that monarch held entire influence, It is 
impossible that so shrewd a statesman as Ferdinand could, from the mere 
consideration of advantages so remote to himself, and dependent on so 
precarious a contingency as the marriage of two infants then in their 
cradles, have seriously contemplated an arrangement which surrendered. 
all the actual power into the hands of his rival; and that too, at the 
moment when Tis large armament, so long preparing for Calabria, had 
reached that country, and when the Great Captain, on the other quarter, 
had reeeived such accessions of strength as enabled him to assume the 
offensive, on at least equal terms with the enemy. 

© misgivings on this head, however, appear to have entered the 
minds of the signers of the ont which was celebrated by the court at 
Lyons with every show of public rejoicing, and cularly with 
ftourneys and tilts of reeds, in umitation of the Spanish chivalry. At 
the same time, the French king countermanded the embarkation of 
fresh troops on board a fleet equipping at the port of Genoa for Naples, 
and sent orders to his generals in Italy to desist from further operations. 
The archduke forwarded similar instructions to Gonsalvo, accompanied 
with a copy of the powers entrusted to him by Ferdinand. That prudent 
ver, however, whether in obedience to previous directions from the 
king, as Spanish writers affirm, or on his own responsibility, from avery 
natural sense of duty, refused to eomply with the ambassador’s orders ; 
declaring, ‘‘he knew no authority but that of his own soverergns, and 
that he felt bound to prosecute the war with all his abilty till he 
received their commands to the contrary.” 

Indeed, the archduke’s despatches arrived at the very time when the 
Spanish general, having strengthened himself by a reinforcement from 
the neighbouring garrison of Tarento under Pedro Navarro, was prepared 
to sally forth and try his fortune in battle with the enemy. ithout 
further delay, he put his purpose into execution, and on Friday, the 
28th of April, 1508, marched out with his whole army from the ancient 
walls of Barletta; a spot ever memorable in history as the scene of the 
ncaa! | bufferings and indomitable constancy of the Spanish 
soldier. 

The road lay across the field of Cann, where, seventeen centuries 
before, the pride of Rome had been humbled by the victorious arms of 
Hannibal,* in a battle which, though fought with far greater numbers, 


* Neither Polybius nor Lavy, who give the most circumstantial narratives of the battle, 
are enough to enable us > ascertain the exact spot in which it was fought. 
ee oP eee notices of this part of Italy, briefly alludes to ‘‘the affair of 
Cannze” without any description of the scene of action. Oluverius fixes the site of the 
ancient Cannes on the right bank of the Aufidus, the modern Ofanto, between three and 
four mules below Canusium; and notices the modern hamlet of nearly the same name, 
anne, where common tradition recognises the ruins of the ancient town. D’Anville 
makes no difficulty in identifying these two, having laid down the ancient town in his 
maps in the direct line, and about midway, between Barletta and Cerignola. 
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was not eo decisive in its consequences as that whieh the same seenss 
were to witness in a few hours. The comcidence 1s certainly singular ; 
and one might almost fancy that the actors in these fearful. tragedies, 
unwilling to deface the fair haunts of civilisation, had purposely sought 
@ more fitting theatre in this obscure and sequestered region. 

Lhe weather, although only at the latter end of April, was extremely 
sultry; the troops, notwithstanding Gonsalvo’s orders on erossing the 
river Ofanto, the ancient Aufidus, had failed to supply themselves with 
sufficient water for the march; parched with heat and dust, they were 
soon distressed by excessive thirst ; and as the burning rays of the neon- 
tide sun beat fiercely on their heads, many of them, especially those 
cased in heavy armour, sunk down on the road, fainting with exhaustion 
and fatigue. Gonsalvo was seen 1p every quarter, administering to the 
necessities of his men, and striving #0 reanimate thew droopmg spirits. 
At length, to relieve them, he commanded that each trooper should take 
one of the infamtry on his crupper, setting the example himself by 
mounting a German ensign behind him on his own horse. 

In this way, the whole army arrived early in the afternoon before 
Cengnola, a small town on an eminence about sixteen miles from 
Barletta, where the nature of the ground afforded the Spanish general 
a favourable position for bis camp. ‘The sloping sides of the were 
covered with vimeyards, and its base was protected by a ditch of eon- 
siderable depth. Gonsalvo saw at once the advantages of the ground. 
His men were jaded by the march, but there was no tame to lose, as the 
French, who, on his departure from Barletta, had been drawn up under 
the walis of Canosa, were now rapidly advancmg. All hands were put 
in requisition, therefore, for widening the trench, in which they planted 
sharp-pointed stakes, while the earth which they excavated enabled 
them to throw up a parapet of considerable height on the side next the 
town. On this rampart he mounted his little train cf artillery, consist- 
ing of thirteen guns, and behind 1t drew up his forces mm order of battle.* 

efore these movements were completed in the Spanish camp, the 
bright arms and banners of the French were seen glisteni.g in the 
distance amid the tall fennel and canebrakes with which the coun 
was thickly covered. As soon as they had come in view of the Spams 
encampment, they were brought to a halt, while a council of war was 
called, to determine the expediency of giving battle that evening. The 
duke of Nemours would have deferred it tall the following morning, as 
the day was already far spent, and allowed no time for reconnoitring the 
position of hisenemy. But Ives d’Alégre, Chandien, the commander of 

e Swiss, and some other oflicers, were for mmediate action, represent- 

the importanee of not balking the impatience of the soldiers, who 
were all hot for the assault. In the course of the debate, Alégre was so 
much heated as to throw out some rash taunts on the courage of the 
viceroy, which the latter would have avenged on the spot, had not his 
arm been arrested by Lows d’Ars. He had the weakness, however, to 
suffer them to change his cooler purpose, exclaiming, ‘‘ We will fight 


* Giovio says that he had heard Fabrizio Colonna remark more than once, 1n allusion to 
the intrenchments at the base of the hill, ‘‘ that the victory was owing, not to the skill of 
the commander, nor the valour of the troops, but to a mound and a ditch.” This 
ancient mode of securing a position, which had fallen into disuse, was revived after 
this, to the same author, and came into general practice among the best captains 
of the age. bi supra. 
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to-night, then ; geting 20 those who vaunt the loudest will be found to 
trust more to their spurs than their swords;” a prediction bitterly 
ehh hig aby i Gonsal ined time for making th 

8 this dispute was going on, Gonsalvo gain e for i 8 
necessary disposition of his troops. In the centre he placed his German 
auxiliaries, armed with their lo pees and on each wing the Spanish 
infantry, under the command of Pedro Navarro, Diego de Paredes, 
Pizarro, and other illustrious captains. The defence of the artillery was 
committed to the left wing. A considerable body of men-at-arms, 
including those recently equipped from the spoils of Ruvo, was drawn 
up within the intrenchments, in a quarter affo a convenient opening 
for a sally, and placed under the orders of Mendoza and Fabrizio Colonna, 
whose brother spero, and Pedro de la Paz, took charge of the light 
cavalry, which was posted without the lines to annoy the advance of the 
enemy, and act on any point as occasion might require. Having com- 
pleted his preparations, the Spanish general coolly awaited the assault 
of the French. 

The duke of Nemours had marshalled his forces in a very different 
order. He distributed them into three battles or divisions, stationing 
his heavy horse, composing altogether, as Gonsalvo declared, ‘‘ the finest 
body of cavalry seen for many years in Italy,” under the command of 
Louis d’Ars, on the mght. The second and centre division, formed some~ 
what in the rear of the right, was made up of the Swiss and Gascon 
infantry, headed by the brave Chandieu, and his left, consisting chiefly 
of his hght cavalry, and drawn up, like the last, somewhat mm the rear 
of the preceding, was intrusted to Alégre. 

It was within half an hour of sunset when the duke de Nemours gave 
orders for the attack, and, putting himself at the head of the gendarmerie 
on the right, spurred at gallop against the Spanish left. The hostile 
armies were nearly equal, amounting to between six and seven thousand 
men each. The French were superior in the number and condition of 
their cavalry, rising to a third of their whole force; while Gonsalvo’s 
strength lay chiefly in his infantry, which had acquired a lesson of 
tactics under him that raised 1t to a level with the best in Europe. 

As the French advanced, the guns on the Spanish left poured a hvely 
fire into their ranks, when a spark accidentally communicating with the 
magazine of powder, the whole blew up with a tremendous explosion. 
The Spaniards were filled with consternation ; but Gonsalvo, converting 
the misfortune into a lucky omen, called out, ‘‘ Co e, Soldiers, these 
are the beacon lights of victory! We have no need of our guns at close 

uarters 


In the mean time the French van under Nemours, advancing rapidly 
under the dark clouds of smoke, which rolled heavily over the field, were 
unexpectedly brought up by the deep trench, of whose existence the 
were unapprised. Some of the horse were precipitated into it, and 
received a sudden check, until Nemours, finding it impossible to force 
the works in this quarter, rode along their front in search of some 
practicable passage. In doing this, he necessarily exposed his flank to 
the fatal aim of the Spanish arquebusiers, A shot from one of them 
took effect on the unfortunate young nobleman, and he fell mortally 
wounded from his saddle, 

At this juncture, the Swiss and Gascon infantry, briskly moving up 
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to second the attack of the now disordered horse, arrived before the 
entrenchments. Undismayed by this formidable barmer, their com- 
mander, Chandieu, made the most desperate attempts to force a passage; 
but the loose earth freshly turned up, afforded no hold to their feet, and 
his men were compelled to recoil from the dense array of German pikes 
which bristled over the summit of the breastwork. Chandieu, their 
leader, made every effort to rally and bring them back to the charge; 
but, 1n the act of dog this, was Lit by a ball, which stretched him life- 
less in the ditch , his burnished arms, and the snow-white plumes above 
his helmet, making him a conspicuous mark for the enemy. 

All was now confusion. The Spanish arquebusiers, screened by their 
defences, poured a galling fire into the dense masses of the enemy whio 
were mingled together mdiscrimmately, horse and foot, while, the 
leaders bemg down, no one seemed capable of bringing them to order. 
At this critical moment, Gonsalvo, whose eagle eye took in the whole 
operations of the field, ordered a general charge along the line, and the 
Spamards, leaping their entrenchments, descended with the fury of an 
avalanche on there foes, whose wavering columns, completely broken by 
the violence of the shock, were seized with a panic, and fled, scarcely 
offermg any resistance. Louis d’Ars, at the head of such of the men- 
at-arms as could follow him, went off in one direction, and Ives d’ Alégre, 
with his hight cavalry, which had hardly come into action, 1m another ; 
thus fully verifying the ominous prediction of his commander. The 
slaughter fell most heavily on the Swiss and Gascon foot, whom the 
ca: under Mendoza and Pedro de la Paz rode down and cut to pieces 
without sparing, till the shades of evening shielded them at length from 
their pitiless pursuers. 

Prospero Colonna pushed on to the French encampment, where he found 
the tables in the duke’s tent spread for his evening repast, of which the 
Italian general and his followers did not fail to make good account. A 
trifling incident that well illustrates the sudden reverses of war. 

The Great Captam passed the mght on the field of battle, which on 
the following morning presented a ghastly spectacle of the dying and the 
dead, More than three thousand French are computed by the best 
accounts to have fallen. The loss of the Spaniards, covered as they 
were by their defences, was inconsiderable.* All the enemy’s artillery, 
consisting of thirteen pieces, his baggage, and most of his colours, fell 
into their hands. Never was there a more complete victory, achieved 
too within the space of lttle more than an hour. The body of the 
unfortunate Nemours, which was recognised by one of his pages from 
the rings on the fingers, was found under a heap of slain, much dis- 

ured. It appeared that he had received ee several wounds, 
disproving, if need were, by his honourable death, the injurious taunts 
of Alégre. Gonsalvo was affected even to tears at beholding the 


* No account, that I know of, pace the French loss so low as 8000, Gambay raises it 
to 4500, and the French maréc de Fleurange rates that of the Swiss alone at 5000; 
@ round exaggeration, not readily accounted for, as he had undoubted access to the best 
means of information. The Spaniards were too well screened to sustain much injury, 
and no estimate makes 1t more than a hundred killed, and some considerably less The 
odds are indeed seins but not impossible, as the Spaniards were not much exposed 
by personal collision with the enemy, until the latter were thrown into too much disorder 
to think of anything but escape The more than usual confusion and sgeprde earae4 
in the various statements of the particulars of this action may probably be attributed 
to the lateness of the hour, and consequently imperfect light, in which it was fought. 
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mutilated remains of his young and gallant adversary, who, whatever 

jadgment may be formed of his capacity as a leader, was allowed to have 

all the qualities which belonged to a true knight. "With him perished 

the last scion of the ilustrieus house of Armagnac. Gonsalvo ordered 

his remains to be conveyed to Barletta, where they were laid in the 

eats of the convent of St. Franas, with all the honours due to his 
igh station. ; 

e Spanish commander lost no time in following up his blow, well 
aware that 1t is quite as difficult to improve a victory as to win one. 
The French had rushed into battle with tee much precipitation to 
on any plan of operation, or any point on which to rally m case of defeat. 
They accordingly scattered in different directions, and Pedro de la Paz 
was dispatched in ian of Loms d’Ars, who threw himself into 
Venosa,* where he kept the enemy at bay for many months longer. 
Paredes kept close on the scent of Alégre, who, finding the sates shat 
against him, wherever he passed, at length took shelter in Gaeta, on the 
extreme point of the Neapolitan territory. There he endeavoured to 
rally the scattered relics of the field of Cerignola, and to establish a 
strong position, from which the French, when strengthened by fresh 
end eee on home, might recommence operations for the recovery of 

e om. 

The day after the battle of Cerignola the Spamards received tidings of 
another victory, scarcely less umportant, gained over the French in 
Calabria the preceding week.t The army sent out under Portocarrero 
had reached that coast early in March, but, soon after its arrival, its 
gallant commander fell ill and died.{ The dymg general named Don 
Fernando de Andrada as his successor, and this officer, combining his 
forces with those before in the country, under Cardona and Benavides, 
encountered the French commander D’Aubigny in a pitched battle, not 
far from Seminara, on Friday the 21st of April. It was near the same 
spot on which the latter had twice beaten the Spaniards. But the star 
ot France was on the wane; and the gallant old officer had the mor- 
tification to see his little corps of veterans completely routed after a sh 

engagement of less than an hour, while he himself was retrieved wi 

difficulty from the hands of the enemy by the valour of his Seottish 


ard. 
6"The Great Captain and his army, nghly elated with the news of this 
fortunate event, which annihilated the French power in Calabria, began 
their march on Naples; Fabrizio Colonna having been first detached into 
the Abruzzi te receive the submission of the people in that quarter. The 
tidings of the vey had spread far and wide, and, as Gonsalvo’s army 
advanced, they beheld the ensigns of Aragon floating from the battlements 


* It was to this same city of Venusium that the rash and unfortunate Varro made 
his retreat, some seventeen centuries before, from the bloody field of Cannz 

+ Friday, says Guiociardini, allu no doubt to Columbus’s discoveries, as wellas these 
two victorses, was cbserved to be a lucky day to the Spaniards, to Gaillard, it 
‘was regarded from this time by the French with more superstitious dread ever 

} The reader may perhaps recollect the distinguished oa played in the Moorish war 
by Luis Portocarrero, lord of Palma. He was of noble Italian origin, 
from the ancient Genoese house of Boccanegra. The Great Captain and he married 
sisters; and this connection recommended him, as much as his military talents, 
to the Calabrian command, which it was highly important should be intrusted to one 
‘who would maintam a good understanding with the commander-in-chief, a thing not easy 
to secure among the haughty nobility of Castile. 
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of the towns upon their route, while the imhabitants came forth to 
greet the conqueror, eager to testify their devotion to the Spanish 
cause. The army hal at Benevento; aud the general sent his 
summons to the city of Naples, inviting 1t im the most courteous terms 
to resume its ancient allegiance to the legitimate branch of Aragon. It 
was hardly to be expected that the allegiance ofa people, who had so lon 

seen their country set up as a mere stake for Bary gamesters, shoul 

sit very closely upon them, or that they should care to pert their lives 
on the transfer of a crown which had shifted on the heads of half a dozen 
proprietors 1n as many successive years.” Wuth the same ductile en- 
thusiasm, therefore, with which they greeted the accession of Charles the 
Eighth or Louis the Twelfth, they now welcomed the restoration of the 
ancient dynasty of Aragon ; and deputies from the principal nobility and 
citizens waited on the Great Captaim at Acerra, where rei tendered him 
the keys of the city, and requested the confirmation of their nghts and 


rivieges. 

re Gonsalvo, having ae this in the name of his royal master, on the 
following morming, the 14th of May, 1503, made his entrance in great 
state into the capital, leaving his army without the walls. He was 
escorted by the military of the city under a royal canopy borne by the 
deputies. The streets were strewed with flowers, the edifices decorated 
with appropriate emblems and devices, and wreathed with banners 
emblazoned with the united arms of Aragon and Naples. As he passed 
along, the city rung with the acclamations of countless multitudes who 
thronged the streets, while every window and housetop was filled with 
spectators, eager to behold the man who, with scarcely any other 
resources than those of his own genius, had so long defied, and at length 
completely foiled, the power of France. 

On the following day a deputation of the nobility and people waited 
on the Great Captain at his quarters, and tendered him the usual eaths 
of allegiance for his master, Kang Ferdinand, whose accession finally 
closed the series of revolutions which had so long agitated this unhappy 


country. 

The vty of Naples was commanded by two strong fortresses still held 
by the French, which, being well vic ed and supphed with ammu- 
nition, showed no disposition to surrender. The Great Captam, de- 
termined, therefore, to reserve a small corps for their reduction, while 
he sent forward the main body of his army to besiege Gaeta. But the 
Spanish infantry refused to march until the heavy arrears, suffered to 
accumulate through the neghgence of the government, were discharged ; 
and Gonsalvo, afraid of awakening the mutimous spirit which he had 
once found it so difficult to quell, was obliged to content himself with 
sending forward his cavalry and German levies, and to permit the 
infantry to take up its quarters in the capital, under strict orders to 
respect the persons and property of the citizens. 

e now lost no tame in pressing the siege of the French fortresses, 
whose impregnable situation might have derided the efforts of the most 
formdable enemy im the ancient state of military science. But the 


* Since 1494, the sceptre of Naples had passed into the hands of no less than seven 
rimces, Ferdinand I , Alfonso II , Ferdinand II , Charles VIII , Frederic ITI , Louis XII, 
erdinand the Catholic No private estate in the kingdom in the same time hat probably 

changed masters half so often. 
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reduction of these places was intrusted to Pedro Navarro, the celebrated 


engineer, whose improvements in the art of mi have gained him the 
fre utation of being its inventor, and who displayed such unpre- 
ented on this occasion, as makes 1f a memorable epoch in the 


annals of war.* 

Under his directions, the small tower of St. Vincenzo having been 
first carried by a furious cannonade, a mine was run under the outer 
defences of the great fortress called Castel Nuovo. On the 21st of May, 
the mine was sprung; a passage was opened over the prostrate ramparts, 
and the assailants, rushing mm with Gonsalvo and Navarro at their head, 
before the garrison had time to secure the drawbridge, applied their 
ladders to the walls of the castle, and succeeded in carrying the place by 
escalade, after a desperate struggle, in which the greater part of the 
French were slaughtered. An immense booty was found im the castle. 
The Angevin had made 1t a place of deposit for their most valuable 
effects, gold, jewels, plate, and other treasures, which, together with its 
well-stored magazimes of grain and ammunition, became the indis- 
criminate spoil of the victors. As some of these, however, complamed 
of not getting their share of the plunder, Gonsalvo, giving full scope in 
the exultation of the moment to mulitary licence, called out gaily, 
‘‘Make amends for it, then, by what you can find in my quarters! ” 
The words were not uttered to deaf ears. The mob of soldiery rushed 
to the splendid palace of the Angevin prince of Salerno, then occupied 
by the Great Captain, and in a moment its sumptuous furniture, 
paintings, and other costly decorations, together with the contents of its 

enerous cellar, were seized and appropriated without ceremony by the 
invaders, who thus indemnified themselves at their general’s expense for 
the remissness of government. 

After some weeks of protracted operations, the remaining fortress, 
Castel d’Uovo, as it was called, opened its gates to Navarro; and a 
French fleet, coming into the harbour, had the mortafication to find 
itself fired on from the walls of the place 1t was intended to relieve. 
Before this event, Gonsalvo, ha obtained funds from Spain for paying 
off his men, quitted the capital and directed his march on Gaeta. The 
important results of his victories were now fully disclosed. D’Aubigny, 
with the wreck of the forces escaped from Seminara, had surrendered. 
The two Abruzzi, the Capitanate, the Basilicate, except Venosa, still 
held by Louis d’Ars, and indeed every considerable aa in the kingdom, 
had tendered its submission, with the exception of Gaeta. Summoning, 
therefore, to his aid Andrada, Navarro, and his other officers, the Great 
Captain resolved to concentrate all his strength on this poimt, designi 
to press the siege, and thus exterminate at a blow the feeble remains of 
the French power in Italy. The enterprise was attended with more 
difficulty than he had anticipated. 


* The Italians, in their admiration of Pedro Navarro, caused medals to be struck, on 
which the invention of mines was ascnbed to him Although not actually the inventor, 
his glory was scarcely since he was the first who discovered the extensive and formid- 
able uses to which they t be applied to the science of destruction. 
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Ferdinand’s Policy examined—First Symptoms of Joanna’s Insanity—Isabella’s Distress 
and Fortitude—Efforts of France—Siege of Salsas—Isabella’s Levies—Ferdinand’s 
Successes—Reflections on the Campaign. 


THE events noticed in the preceding om eg) glided away as rapidl 
as the fitting phantoms of a dream. Scarcely had Louis the Twelfth 
received the unwelcome intelligence of Gonsalvo de Cordova’s refusal to 
obey the mandate of the archduke Philip, before he was astounded with 
the tidings of the victory of Cerignola, the march on Naples, and the 
surrender of that capital, as well as of the greater part of the kingdom, 
following one another 1n breathless succession. It seemed as if the very 
means on which the French king had so confidently relied for calming 
the tempest had been the signal for awakening all its fury, and bringing 
it on his devoted head. Mortitied and incensed at being madc the dupe 
of what he deemed a perfidious policy, he demanded an explanation of 
the archduke, who was stillim France. The latter, vehemently pro- 
testing his own mmuocence, felt, or affected to feel, so sensibly the 
ridiculous, and, as 1t appeared, dishonourable part played by him 1n the 
transaction, that he was thrown into a severe illness, which confined him 
to his bed for several days. Wuthout delay, he wrote to the Spanish 
court in terms of bitter expostulation, urging the 1mmediate ratification 
of the treaty made pursuant to 1ts orders, and an indemnification to 
France for its subsequent violation. Such is the account given by the 
French historians. 

The Spanish writers, on the other hand, say that, before the news of 
Gonsalvo’s successes reached Spain, King Ferdinand refused to confirm the 
treaty sent him by his son-in-law, until 1t had undergone certain 
material modifications. If the Spanish monarch hesitated to approve 
the treaty in the doubtful posture of his affairs, he was little likely to 
do so when he had the game entirely in his own hands. 

He postponed an answer to Philip’s application, willing probably to 
gain time for the Great Captam to strengthen himself firmly in his 
recent acquisitions. At length, after a considerable interval, he dis- 
patched an embassy to France announcing his final determination never 
to ratify a treaty made in contempt of his orders, and so clearly detri- 
mental to his interests. He endeavoured, however, to gain further time 
by spinning out the negotiation, holding up for this purpose the prospect 
of an ultimate accommodation, and suggesting the re-establishment of 
his kinsman, the unfortunate Frederic, on the Neapolitan throne, as the 
best means of effecting 1t. The artifice, however, was too gross even for 
the credulous Louis, who peremptorily demanded of the ambassadors 
the instant and absolute ratification of the treaty, and, on their declaring 

rr 
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it was beyond their ores, ordered them at once to leave his court. 
‘¢T had rather,” said he, ‘‘ suffer the loss of a dom, which ma 
perhaps be retrieved, than the loss of honour, which never can.” 
noble sentament, but falling with no particular grace from the lips of 
Louis the Twelfth. . 

The whole of this blind transaction is stated in so irreconcilable a 
manner by the historians of the different nations, that it 1s extremely 
difficult to draw anything like a probable narrative out of them. The 
Spanish writers assert that the public commission of the archduke was 
controlled by strict private instructions ; while the French on the other 
hand, are either silent as to the latter, or represent them to have been as 
broad and unlimited as his credentials. If this be true, the negotiation 
must be admitted to exhibit, on the part of Ferdinand, as gross an 
example of political jugglery and fasehood as ever disgraced the annals 
of diplomacy. 

But 1t is altogether improbable, as I have before remarked, that a 
monarch so astute and habitually cautious should have intrusted unlimited 
authority,.1n so delicate a business, to a person whose discretion, inde- 

ndent of his known partiality for the French monarch, he held so 

htly. It is much more likely that he limited, as is often done, the 
full powers committed to him in Pagan by private instructions of the 
most expheit character; and that the archduke was betrayed by his own 
vanity, and perhaps ambition (for the treaty threw the 1mmediate power 
into own hands), into arrangements unwarranted by the tenor of 
these instructions. 

If this were the case, the propriety of Ferdinand’s conduct in refusing 
the ratification depends on the question how far a sovereign is bound by 
the acts of a plenipotentiary who departs from his private imstructions. 
Formerly, the question would seem to have been unsettled. Indeed, 
some of the most respectable writers on public law in the beginning of 
the seventeenth cen maintain that such a departure would not justify 
the prince in withholding his ratification, deciding thus, no doubt, on 
principles of natural equity, which appear to require that a principal 
should be held responsible for the acts of an agent, comimg within the 
scope of his powers, though at variance with his secret orders, with 
which the other contracting party can have no acquaintance or concern. 

The inconvenience, however, arising from adopting a principle in 
political negotaations which must necessarily place the destinies of a 
whole nation in the hands of a single individual, rash or ncumpetent it 
may be, without the power of interference or supervision on the part of 
a government, has led to 4 different conclusion 1n practice , and 1t 1s now 
generally admitted by European writers, not merely that the exchange 
of ratifications is essential to the validity of a treaty, but that a govern- 
ment 1s not bound to ratafy the doings of a minister who has transcended 
his private instructions. 

But whatever be thought of Ferdinand’s good faith in the early stages 
of his business, there is no doubt that, at a later period, when his ee 
tion was changed by the success of his arms in Italy, he sought only to 
amuse the French court with a show of negotiation, mn order, as we have 
already intimated, to paralyse its operations and gain time for securing 
his conquests. The French writers inveigh loudly against this crafty 
and treacherous policy ; and Louis the Twelfth gave vent to his own 
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indignation in no very measured terms. But, however we may now 
regard 1t, it was in perfect accordance with the trickish spimt of the 
age; and the French king resigned all right of rebuking his antagonist 
on this score, when he condescended to become a party with him to the 
infamous partition treaty, and still more when he so grossly violated 1t. 
He had voluntanly engaged with his Spanish rival in the game, and it 
rapieniey no good fossa of complaint that he was the least adroit of 

e two. 

While Ferdinand was thus triumphant in his schemes of foreign policy 
and conquest, his domestic hfe was clouded with the deepest anxiety, 
consequence of the declining health of the queen, and the eccentric conduct 
of his daughter, the infanta Joanna. "We have already seen the extra- 
vagant fondness with which that princess, notwithstanding her occasional 
salhes of jealousy, doated on her young and handsome husband.* 
From the hour ot his departure she had been plunged in the deepest 
dejection, sittang day and night with her eyes fixed on the ground in 
uninterrupted silence, or broken only by occasional expressions of petulant 
discontent. She refused all consolation, thinking only of rejoinimg her 
absent lord, and ‘‘equally regardless,’”’ says Martyr, who was then at 
the court, ‘‘of herself, her future subjects, and her afflicted parents.” 

On the 10th of March, 1503, she was delivered of her second son, who 
received the baptismal name of Ferdinand, m comphment to his grand- 
father.t No change, however, took place in the mind of the unfoitunate 
mother, who from this time was wholly occupied with the project of 
returning to Flanders. An invitation to that effect, which she received 
from her husband in the month of November, determined her to under- 
take the journey, at all hazards, notwithstandmg the affectionate 
remonstrances of the queen, who represented the impracticability of 
traversing France, agitated, as 16 then was, with the bustle of 
warlike preparation, or of venturing by sea at this inclement and stormy 
season. 

One evening, while her mother was absent at Segovia, Joanna, whose 
residence was at Medina del Campo, left her apartment in the castle, and 
sallied out, though in dishabille, without announcing her purpose to any 
of her attendants. They followed, however, and used every argument 
and entreaty to prevail on her to return, at least for the night, but 
without effect; until the bishop of Burgos, who had charge of her 
household, finding every other means ineffectual, was compelled to close 
the castle gates, in order to prevent her departure. 

The princess, thus thwarted in her purpose, gave way to the most 
violent indignation. She menaced the attendants with her utmost 
vengeance for their disobedience, and, taking her station on the barrier, 
she obstinately refused to re-enter the castle, or even to put on any 
additional clothing, but remained cold and shivermg on the spot till the 
following wy eet The good bishop, sorely embarrassed by the dilemma 
to which he found himself reduced, of offending the queen by complying 


* Philip is known in history by the title of “the handsome,” implying that he was, at 
permeates as remarkable for his personal qualities as his mental. 

t He was born at Alcalé de Henares. Ximenes availed himself of this circumstance to 
obtain from Isabella a permanent exemption from taxes for his favourtte city, which his 
princely patronage was fast raising up to contest the palm of hterary precedence with 
Salamanca, the ancient ‘“‘ Athens of Spain.” The citizens of the place long preserved, and 
still preserve, for aught I know, tao cradie of the royal mfant, mn token of ee 
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with the mad humour of the princess, or the latter still more by eager 
it, atched an express in all haste to Isabella, acquaintang her wi 
the affair, and begging instructions how to proceed. 

The queen, who was staying, as has been said, at Segovia, about forty 
miles distant, alarmed at the intelhgence, sent the King’s cousin, the 
admiral Henriquez, together with the archbishop of Toledo, at once to 
Medina, and prepared to follow as fast as the feeble state of her health 
would permit. e efforts of these eminent persons, however, were not 
mueh more successful than those of the bishop. All they could obtam 
from Joanna was, that she would retire to a miserable kitchen in the 
neighbourhood during the night; while she persisted in her 
station on the barrier as soon as it was hght, and continued there, 
immovable as a statue, the whole day. In this deplorable state she was 
found by the queen on her arrival; and 1t was not without great 
difficulty that the latter, with all the deference habitually paid her by 
her daughter, succeeded m persuading her to return to her own apart- 
ments in the castle. These were the first arp aes ptoms of that 
hereditary taint of msanity which had clouded the latter days of Isabella’s 
mother, and which, with a few brief intervals, was to shed a deeper 
gloom over the long-protracted existence of her unfortunate daughter. 

The conviction of this sad infirmity of the princess gave a shock to 
the unhappy mother scarcely less than that which she had formerly been 
called to endure m the death of her children. The sorrows, over which 
tame had had so httle power, were opened afresh by a calamity which 
naturally filled her with the most gloomy forebodings for the fate of her 
Sa whose welfare was to be committed to such incompetent hands. 

ese domestic gniefs were still further swelled at this time by the death 
of two of her ancient fnends and counsellors, Juan Chacon, adelantado 
of Murica,* and Gutierre de Cardenas, grand commander of Leon.f 
They had attached themselves to Isabella in the early part of her life, 
when her fortunes were still under a cloud; and they afterwards reaped 
the requital of their services n such ample honours and emoluments as 
royal gratitude could bestow, and im the full enjoyment of her confidence, 
to which their steady devotion to her interests well entitled them. 

But neither the domestic troubles which pressed. so heavily on Isabella’s 
heart, nor the rapidly dechning state of her own health, had power to 
blunt the energies of her mind or lessen the vigilance with which she 
watched over the interests of her people. A remarkable proof of this 
was given m the autumn of the present year, 1503, when the country’ 
was menaced with an invasion from France. 

The whole French nation had shared the indignation of Louis the 
Twelfth at the mortifying result of his enterprise against Naples, and it 


* Mirror of virtue, as Oviedo styles this cavaher He was always much regarded by 
the sovereigns, and the lucrative post of contador mayor, which he filled for many years, 
ee paplarom to acquire an immense estate, 50,000 ducats a year, without imputation on 

onesty 

+ The name of this cavalier, as well as that of his cousin Alonso de Cardenas, grand 
master of St James, have become familiar to us in the Granadine war If Don Guiterre 
made a less brilliant figure than the latter, he acquired by means of his intimacy with the 
sovereigns, and his personal qualities, as great weight 1n the royal councils as any subject 
in the kingdom ‘“‘ Nothing of any importance,” says Oviedo, “was done without his 
advice” He was raised to the important posts of comendador de Leon, and contador 
mayor, which last, in the words of the same author, ‘‘ made its possessor a second king 
over the public treasury” He left large estates, and more than five thousand vassals, 
His eldest son was created duke of Maqueda. 
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answered his call for supplies so promptly and liberally, that, in a few 
months after the defeat of Cerignola, he was able to resume operations 
on a more formidable scale than France had witnessed for centuries. 
Three large armies were raised; one to retrieve affairs in Italy, @ second 
to penetrate into Spain, by the way of Fontarahia, and a third to cross 
into Roussillon, and get possession of the strong post of Salsas, the key 
of the mountain-passes in that quarter. Two fleets were also equipped 
in the ports of Genoa and Marseilles, the latter of which was to support 
the invasion of Roussillon by a descent on the coast of Catalonia. These 
various corps were intended to act 1n concert, and thus, by one grand, 
simultaneous movement, Spaim was to be assailed on three several points 
of her territory. The results did not correspond with the iiapaitoahes 
of the apparatus. 

The army destined to march on Fontarabia was placed under the 
command of Alan d’Albret, father of the of Navarre, along the 
frontiers of whose dominions its route necessarily lay. Ferdinand had 
assured himself of the favourable dispositions of thas prince, the situation 
of whose kingdom, more than its strength, made his friendship rmmportant ; 
and the lord d’Albret, whether from a direct understanding with the 
Spanish monarch, or fearful of the consequences which might result to 
his son from the hostility of the latter, detained the forces mtrusted to 
him so long among the bleak and barren fastnesses of the mountains that 
at length, exhausted by fatigue and want of food, the army melted away 
without even reaching the enemy’s borders. * 

The force directed against Roussillon was of a more formidable 
character. It was commanded by the maréchal de Rieux, a brave and 
experienced officer, though much broken by age and bodily infirmities, 
It amounted to more than twenty thousand men. Its strength, however, 
lay chiefly 1n 1ts numbers. It was, with the exception of a few thousand 
lansquenets, under William de la Marck,+ made up of the arnére-ban of 
the ea and the undisciplined militia from the great towns of 
Languedoc. With this numerous array the French marshal entered 
Roussillon without opposition, and sat down before Salsas on the 16th of 
September, 1503. 

he old castle of Salsas, which had been carried without much difficulty 
by the French in the preceding war, had been put m a defensible 
condition at the commencement of the present, under the superintendence 
of Pedro Navarro, although the repairs were not yet wholly completed. 
Ferdinand, on the approach of the enemy, had thrown a thousand picked. 
men into the place, which was well victualled and provided for a siege ; 
while a corps of six thousand was placed under his cousin, Don Frederic 
de Toledo, duke of Alva, with orders to take up a position in the neigh- 
bourhood, where he might watch the movements of the enemy and annoy 
him as far as possible by cutting off his supplies. 

Ferdinand, m the mean while, lost no time im enforcing levies through- 


* The king of. Navarre promised to oppose the passage of the French, if attempted, 
through his CAgiainions » and, mm order to obviate any distrust on the part of Ferdmand 
sent his daughter Margaret to reside at the court of Castile, as a pledge for his fidehty 

+ Younger brother of Robert, third duke of Bouillon The reader will not confound him 
with his namesake, the famous ‘‘ boar of Ardennes,”—more familiar to us now in the 
pages of romance than history,—who perished ignomuniously some twonty years before 
this period, in 1484, not in fight, but by the ds of the common executioner at 
Utrecht. 
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out the kingdom, with which he might advance to the relief of the 
beleaguered fortress. While thus occupied, he received such aceounts of 
the queen’s indisposition as induced him to quit where he then 
was, and hasten by rapid journeys to Castile. ée accounts were 
probably exaggerated ; he found no cause for 1mmediate alarm on his 
arrival; and Isabella, ever ready to sacrifice her own inclinations to the 
public weal, persuaded him to return to the scene of operations, where his 
presence at jJancture was so important. Forgetting her illness, she 
made the most unwearied efforts for assembling troops without delay to 
support her husband.* The grand constable of Castile was commissioned 
to raise levies through every part of the kingdom, and the principal 
nobility flocked in with their retainers from the farthest provinces, all 
eager to obey the call of their beloved mistress. Thus strengthened, 
Ferdinand, whose head-quarters were established at Girona, saw himself 
in less than a month in possession of a force which, including the supplies 
of Aragon, amounted to ten or twelve thousand horse, and three or four 
times that number of foot. He no longer delayed his march, and about 
the middle of October put his army in motion, pope to effect a 
junction with the duke of Alva, then lying before Perpignan, at a few 
es’ distance from Salsas. 

feabella, who was at Segovia, was made acquainted by regular expresses 
with every movement of the army. She no sooner learned its departure 
from Girona than she was filled with disquietude at the prospect of a 
speedy encounter with the meet whose defeat, whatever glory it might 
reflect on her own arms, could be purchased only at the expense of 
Christian blood. She wrote in earnest terms to her husband, requ 
him not to drive his enemies to despair by closing up their retreat to 
their own land, but to leave vengeance to Him to whom alone it belonged. 
She passed her days, together with her whole household, in fastang and 
continual prayer; and, in the fervour of her pious zeal, personally 
visited the several religious houses of the city, distributing alms among 
their holy inmates, and implormg them humbly to suppheate the 
Almighty to avert the impending ity.* 

The prayers of the devout queen and her court found favour with 
Heaven. ing Ferdinand reached Perpignan on the 19th of October ; 
and on that same night the French marshal, oe himself unequal to 
the rencontre with the combined forces of Spam, broke up hie camp, 
and, setting fire to his tents, began his retreat towards the frontier, 
having consumed nearly six weeks since first opening trenches. Fer- 
ainand pressed close on his flying enemy, whose rear sustained some 
annoyance from the Spanish ginetes in its passage through the defiles of 
the sierras. The retreat, however, was conducted in too good order to 
allow any material loss to be inflicted on the French, who succeeded at 
length in sheltering themselves under the cannon of Narbonne, up to 
which place they were pursued by their victorious foe. Several places 
on the frontier, as Leocate, Palme, Sigean, Roquefort, and others were 
abandoned to the Spamards, who pillaged them of whatever was worth 


* The loyal captain, Gonzalo Ayora, shows little of this Christian vein. He concludes 
one of his letters with praying, no doubt most sneer: “that the ae, would be 
Pleased to infuse less benevolence into the hearts of the sovereigns, and te them to 
chastise and humble the proud French, and stmp them of their ill gotten Sean pastor 
which, however repugnant to their own godly inclinations, would tend greatiy to replenish 
their coffers, as well as those of their faithful and loving subjects.” 
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carrying off; without violence, however, to the persons of the 
inhabitants, whom, as fa Chesuas pulation, if we vee to beheve 
Martyr, Perdmand refused even to make prisoners. 

The Spanish monarch made no attempt to retain these acquisitions ; 
but, having dismantled some of the towns winch offered most resistance, 
returned loaded with the spoils of vietory to his own domimions. ‘Had 
he been as good a general as he was a statesman,” says a Spanish 
historian, ‘‘he might have penetrated to the centre of France.” 
Ferdinand, however, was too prudent to attempt conquests which could 
ear be maintamed, if maimtaimed at all, at an infinite expense of blood 
and treasure. He had sufficiently vindicated his honour by meeting 
his foe so promptly, and driving him triumphantly over the border; 
and he preferred, hke a cautious prince, not to msk all he had gamed 
by attempting more, but to employ his present successes as a vantage 
ground for entermg on i i mm which at all times he placed more 
rehance than on the sword. 

In this, his good star still further favoured him. The armada, 
equipped at so much eost by the French king at Marseilles, had no 
sooner a to sea than 1t was assailed by furious tempests, and so far 
crippled, that 1t was obliged to return to port without even effecting a 
descent on the Spanish coast. 

These accumulated disasters so disheartened Louis the Twelfth, that 
he consented to enter into negotiations for a suspension of hostilities ; 
and an armistice was finally arranged, through the mediation of his 

ensioner Frederic, ex-king of Naples, between the hostile monarchs. 
it extended only to their hereditary dominions, Italy and the circum- 
jacent seas being still left open as a common arena, on which the rival 
parties might meet, and settle their respective titles by the sword. This 
truce, first concluded for five months, was subsequently prolonged to 
three years. It gave Ferdinand what he most needed, iesars, and 
means to provide for the security of his Italian possessions, on which the 
dark storm of war was soon to burst with tenfold fury. 

The unfortunate Frederic, who had been drawn from his obscurity to 
take part in, these negotiations, died im the following year. It 1s 
singular that the last act of his political hfe should have been to mediate 
a peace between the dominions of two monarchs who had united to strip 
him of his own. 

The results’ of this campaign were es honourable to Spain as they 
were disastrous and humiuhating to Louis the Twelfth, who had seen his 
arms baffled on every point, aad all his mighty apparatus of fleets and 
armies dissolved, as f by enchantment, in less time than it had been 
preparing. The mmmednate success of Spam may no doubt be ascribed, 
m a considerable degree, to the improved organisation and cae i 
discipline introduced by the sovereigns mto the national militia at the 
elose of the Moornsh war, without which 1t would have been scarcely 
possible to concentrate so promptly on a distant point such large masses 
of men, all well equipped and tramed for active service. So scon was 
the nation called to feal the effect of these wise provisions. ; 

But the results of the cam are, after all, less worthy of notice as 
indicating the resources of the country, than as evidence of a perv 

triotic feeling, which could alone make these resources available. 
Instead of the narrow local jealousies which had so long estranged the 
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people of the separate provinces, and more especially those of the rival 
states of Aragon and Castile, from one another, there had been gradually 
raised up a common national sentiment, hke that knitting together the 
constituent parts of one great commonwealth. At the first alarm of 
invasion on the frontier of Aragon, the whole extent of the sister 
kingdom, from the green valleys of the Guadalquivir up to the rocky 
fastnesses of the Asturias, responded to the call, as to that of a common 
country, sending forth, as we have seen, its swarms of warriors to repel 
the foe, and roll back the tide of war upon his own land. Whata 
contrast did all this present to the cold and parsimonious hand with 
which the nation, thirty years before, dealt out 1ts supphes to King 
John the Second, Ferdinand’s father, when he was left to cope single- 
handed with the whole power of France in this very quarter of 
Roussillon. Such was the igs Marae of the glorious union, which 
brought together the petty and hitherto discordant tribes of the Penin- 
sula under the same rule, and, by creatmg common interest and an 
harmonious principle of action, was silently preparing them for con- 
stituting one great nation—one and indivisible, as intended by nature. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ITALIAN WARS—CONDITION OF ITALY—FRENCH AND SPANISH ARMIES OX THE GARIGLIANO, 


1503. 


Melancholy State of Italy—Great ade on of Lours—Gongalvo repulsed before Gaeta— 
Armies on the Ganglano—Bloody Passage of the Bridge—Anxious Expectation of 
i ee ia Situation of the Spaniards—Gonsalvo’s Resolution—Heroism of Paredes 
an. yard. 


WE must now turn our eyes towards Italy, where the sounds of war, 
which had lately died beh were again heard in wilder dissonance than 
ever. Our attention, hitherto, has been too exclusively directed to 
mere military manwuvres to allow us to dwell much on the condition of 
this unhappy land. The rhea progress of our story, over fields of 
blood and Pattle, might naturally dispose the imagination to lay the 
scene of action 1n some rude and savage age; an age, at best, of feudal 
heroism, when the energies of the soul could be roused only by the fierce 
din of war. 

Far otherwise, however; the tents of the hostile armies were now 
pitched m the bosom of the most lovely and cultivated regions of the 
globe , inhabited by a people who had carried the various arts of policy 
and social life to a degree of excellence elsewhere unknown, whose 
natural resources had been augmented by all the appliances of ingenuity 
and industry ; whose cities were crowded with magnificent aad cost] 
works of public utility ; into whose ports every wind that blew wafte 
the nch freights of distant climes; whose thousand Inlls were covered 
to their very tops with the golden labours of the husbandman; and 
whose intellectual development showed itself not only m a hberal 
scholarship far outstripping that of their contemporaries, but in works 
of imagination, and of elegant art more particularly, which rivalled the 
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best oaye of antiquity. The period before us, indeed, the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, was that of their meridian splendour, 
when Italian genius, breaking through the cloud which had temporarily 
obscured its early dawn, shone out in full effulgence; for we are now 
touching on the age of Machiavelli, Ariosto, and Michael Angelo,—the 
golden age of Leo the Tenth. 

It is impossible, even at this distance of time, to contemplate without 
feelings of sadness the fate of such a countrys thus suddenly converted 
into an arena for the bloody exhibitions of the gladiators of Europe, to 
behold her trodden under foot by the very nations on whom she had 
freely poured the hght of civilisation; to see the fierce soldiery of 
Europe, from the Danube to the Tagus, sweepmg hke an army of locusts 
over her fields, defilmg her pleasant places, and raising the shout of battle, 
or of brutal triumph, under the shadow of those monuments of genius 
which have been the delight and despair of succeeding ages. It was the 
old story of the Goths and Vandals acted over again. Those more re- 
fined arts of the cabimet on which the Italians were accustomed to rely, 
much more than on the sword, in therr disputes with one another, were 
of no avail against these rude invaders, whose strong arm easily broke 
through the subtle webs of policy which entangled the movements of 
less formidable adversaries. It was the triumph of brute force over 
civilisation,—one of the most humihating lessons by which Providence 
has seen fit to rebuke the pride of human intellect. 

The fate of Italy inculcates a most important lesson. “With all this 
outward show of prosperity, her political institutions had gradually lost 
the vital principle which could alone give them stability or real value. 
The forms of freedom, indeed, in most instances, had sunk under the usur- 
pation of some aspiring chief. Everywhere patriotism was lost im the most 
intense selfishness. Moral principle was at as low an ebb in private as in 
public life. The hands, which shed their liberal patronage over genius 
and learning, were too often red with blood. The courtly precincts, 
which seemed the favourite haunt of the Muses, were too often the 
Epicurean sty of brutish sensuality, while the head of the Church 
itself, whose station, exalted over that of every worldly potentate, 
should have raised him at least above their grosser vices, was sunk 
in the foulest corruptions that debase poor human nature. Was it 
surprising then, that the tree, thus cankered at heart, with all 
the goodly show of blossoms on 1ts branches, should have fallen before 
the blast, which now descended in such pitiless fury from the 
mountains ? 

Had there been an invigorating national feeling, any common prin- 
ciple of coalition among the Italian states, had they, 1n short, been true 
to themselves, they possessed abundant resources mm their wealth, talent, 
and superior science, to have shielded their soil from violation. Unfor- 
tunately, while the other European states had been augmenting their 
strength incalculably by the consolidation of their scattered fragments 
into one whole, those of Italy, mm the absence of some great central 
point round which to rally, had grown more and more confirmed in their 
original disunion. Thus, without concert im action, and destitute of the 
vivifying impulse of patriotic sentiment, they were delivered up to be 
the spoil and mockery of nations whom m their proud language they 
still dempised as barbarians; an impressive example of the impotence of 
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human genius, and of the instability of human institutions, however 
excellent im themselves, when unsustamed.by public and private virtue.” 

The great powers who had now entered the lists, created entarely new 
interests in Italy, which broke up the old political combinations. The 
eonguest of Milan enabled France to assume a decided control over the 
affairs of the country. Her recent reverses in Naples, however, had 
gee loosened this authority; although Florence, and other neigh- 

uring states which lay under her colossal shadow, still remained true 
to her. Venice, with her usual crafty policy, kept aloof, maintainmg a 
position of neutrality between the bellgerents, each of whom made the 
most pressing efforts to secure so formidable an ally. She had, however, 
long smce entertamed a deep distrust of her French neighbour; and, 
although she would enter into no public engagentents, she gave the 
Spark, minister every assurance of her friendly disposition towards his 
government. She intimated this still more unequivocally by the 
supplies she had allowed her citizens to carry into Barletta durmg the 
late campaign, and by other indirect aid of a similar nature during the 

resent ; for all which she was one day to be called to a heavy reckoning 

y her enemies. 

The disposition of the papal court towards the French monareh was 
still less favourable; and it took no pains to conceal this after his 
reverses in Naples. Soon after the defeat of Cermgnola, 1t entered into 
correspondence with Gonsalvo de Cordova; and, although Alexander 
the Sixth refused to break openly with France, and sign a treaty with 
the Spanish sovereigns, he pledged himself to do so on the reduction of 
Gaeta. In the mean time, he cheat Serve the Great Captain to raise 
such levies as he could in Rome, before the very eyes of the French 
ambassador. So httle had the mmense concessions of Loms, including 
those of pmnciple and honour, availed to secure the fidelity of this 
treacherous ally. 

With the emperor Maximilian, notwithstanding repeated treaties, ‘he 
was scarcely on better terms. That prince was connected with Spain 
the matrimonial alliances of his family, and no less averse to France 
from personal feeling, which, with the masonry of minds, operates more 
powerfully than motives of state policy. e had, moreover, always 
regarded the oecupation of Milan by the latter as an infringement, in 
some measure, of imperial mghts. The Spanish government, avatl- 
ing itself of these feelings, endeavoured through its minister, Don Juan 
Manuel, to stimulate Maximilian to the invasion of Lombardy. As the 
emperor however, demanded, as usual, a liberal subsidy for carrying on 
the war, King Ferdinand, who was seldom incommoded by a superfiuity 
of funds, erred reserving them for his own enterprises, to hazarding 
them on the Quixotic schemes of his ally. But, although the negotia- 
tions were attended with no result, amicable dispositions of the 
Austrian government were evinced by the permission given to 1ts subjects 


* The philosophic Machtfavelli discerned the true causes of the , in the cor- 
ruptions of his country, which he has exposed, with more than his boldness and 


G 

+ Lorenzo Suarez dela Vega filled the post of minister at the re during the whole 

ofthe war he long continuance in the office at so critical a under so a 

sovereign as Ferdinand, is sufficient warrant for his ability. Peter Martyr, while hr 

pee Saal eta tmaskes some objection to his appomtment, on the ground of his wand 
scholarship. 
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to serve under the banners of Gonsalvo, where indeed, as we have already 
seen, they formed some of his best troops. 

But while Louis the Twelfth drew so little assistance from abroad, the 
heartiness with which the whole French people entered into his feeli 
at this crisis made him nearly independent of it, and, in an meredibly 
short space of time, placed him ina condition for resuming operations 
on a far more formidable scale than before. The abet failures in 
Italy he attributed in a great degree to an overweening confidence in the 
superiority of his own troops, and his neglect to support them with the 
necessary reinforcements and supplies. He now provided against this 
by remitting large sums to Rome, and establishing ample magazines 
of grain and military stores there, under the directions of commussaries, 
for the maimtenance of the army. He equipped without loss of time 
a large armament at Genoa, under the marquis of Saluzzo, for the 
relief of Gaeta, stall blockaded by the Spaniards. He obtained a 
small supply of men from his Itahan allies, and subsidised a corps of 
eight thousand Swiss, the strength of his infantry; while the remainder 
of his army, comprehending a fine body of cavalry, and the most com- 
oo tram of artillery, probably, m Europe, was drawn from his own 

omimons. Volunteers of the highest rank pressed forward to serve in 
an expedition to which they confidently looked for the vindication of 
the national honour. The command was intrusted to the maréchal de 
la Trémouille, esteemed the best general m France; and the whole 
amount of force, exclusive of that employed permanently in the fleet, 1s 
variously computed from twenty to thirty thousand men. 

In the month of July, the army was on its march across the broad 
plains of Lombardy, but, on reaching Parma, the appointed place of 
rendezvous for the Swiss and Italhan mercenaries, was brought to a halt 
by tidings of an unlooked-for event, the death of Pope Alexander the 
Sixth. He expired or the 18th of August 1503, at the age of seahey e 
two, the victim, there is very little doubt, of poison he had prepared for 
others, thus closing an infamous hfe by a death equally infamous. He 
was a man of undoubted talent, and uncommon energy of character. 
But his powers were perverted to the worst purposes, and his gross vices 
were unredeemed, if we are to credit the report of his most respectable 
contemporaries, by a single virtue. In him the papacy reached its 
lowest degradation. His pontificate, however, was not without its use ; 
since that Providence, which still educes good from evil, made the 
scandal which it occasioned to the Christian world a principal spring of 
the glorious Reformation.* 

The death of this pontiff oceasioned no particular disquietude at the 
Spanish court, where his rmmoral hfe had been viewed with undisguised 
reprobation, and made the subject of more than one pressing remon- 
strance, as we have already seen. Huis public course had been as little 
to 1ts satisfaction ; since, although a Spaniard by birth, bemg a native 
of Valencia, he had placed himself almost wholly at the disposal of Louis 
the Twelfth, 1) return for the countenance afforded by that monarch to 
the iniquitous schemes of his son, Cesar Borgia. 

The pope’s death was attended with smportant consequences on the 


* The little ceremony with which Alexander’s remains were treated while yet scarcely 
cold, is the best commentary on the general detestation in which he was held. 
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movements of the French. Louis’ favourite minister, cardinal d’ Amboise, 
had long looked to this event as opening to him the succession to the 
tiara. He now hastened to Italy, therefore, with his master’s appro- 
bation, proposing to enforce his pretensions by the presence of the 
French army, placed as it would seem, with this view, at his disposal. 

The army, accordingly, was ordered to advance towards Rome, and 
halt within a few miles of 1ts gates. The conclave of cardinals, then 
convened to supply the vacancy in the pontificate, were filled with 
indignation at this attempt to overawe their election ; and the citizens 
beheid with anxiety the encampment of this formidable force under 
their walls, anticipating some counteracting movement on the part of 
the Great Captam, which might involve their capital, already mm a state 
of anarchy, in all the horrors of war. Gonsalvo, indeed, had sent 
forward a detachment of between two and three thousand men, under 
Mendoza and Fabrizio Colonna, who posted themselves 1n the neighbour- 
hood of the city, where they could observe the movements of the enemy. 

At length cardinal d@’Amboise, yielding to public feeling, and the 
representations of pretended friends, poneanted: to the removal of the 
French forces from the neighbourhood, and trusted for success to his 
personal influence. He over-estimated its weight. Itis foreign to our 
purpose to detail the proceedings of the reverend body thus convened. to 
supply the chair of St. Peter. zy, are displayed at full length by the 
Italian writers, and must be allowed to form a most ing chapter in 
ecclesiastical history. It is enough to state, that, on the departure of 
the French, the saiteages of the conclave fell on an Itahan (Sept. 22), 
who assumed the name of Pius the Third, and who justified the poli 
of the choice by dying in less time than his best friends had anticipated, 
-—within a month after his elevation.* 

The new vacancy was at once supplied by the election of Julius the 
Second (October 31), the belligerent pontiff who made his tiara a 
helmet, and his crosier a sword. It 1s remarkable that, while his 
fierce, inexorable temper left him with scarcely a personal friend, he 
came to the throne by the united suffrages of each of the rival factions 
of France, Spain, and, above all, Venice, whose ruin in return, he made 
the great business of his restless pontificate. 

No sooner had the game, into which cardinal d’Amboise had entered 
with such prospects of success, been snatched from his grasp by the 
superior address of his Italian rivals, and the election of Pius the Third 
been puDney announced, than the French army was permitted to resume its 
march on Naples, after the loss—an irreparable loss—of more than a month. 
A still greater misfortune had befallen it, in the meantime, in the illness 
of Trémouulle, its chief; which compelled him to resign the command 
into the hands of the uis of Mantua, an Itahan nobleman, who held 
the second station in the army. He was a man of some mil 
experience, having fought in the Venetian service, and led the alli 
forces, with doubtful credit indeed, against Charles the Eighth at the 
battle of Fornovo. His elevation was more acceptable to his own 
countrymen than to the French; and in truth, however competent to 
ordinary exigencies, he was altogether unequal to the present, in which 

= The lec of Pius was extremely grateful to Queen Isabella, who caused Te Deums 


and vings to be celebrated in the churches for the intment of ‘‘so worthy a 
poate overs Christian fold.” Be 
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a “ee compelled to measure his genius with that of the greatest captain 
of the age. 

The Spanish commander, in the meanwhile, was detained before the 
strong post of Gaeta, nto which Ives d’Alégre had thrown himself, as 
already noticed, with the fugitives from the field of Cerignola, where he 
had been subsequently remforeced by four thousand additional troops 
under the marquis of Saluzzo. From these circumstances, as well as 
the great strength of the place, Gonsalvo experienced an opposition, to 
which of late he had been wholly unaccustomed. Hs exposed situation 
in the plains, under the guns of the city, occasioned the loss of many 
of his best men, and, among others, that of his friend Don Hugo de 
Cardona, one of the late victors at Seminara, who was shot down at his 
side while conversmmg with him. At length, after a desperate but 
ineffectual attempt to extricate himself from his perilous position, b 
forcing the neighbouring eminence of Mount Orlando, he was compelle 
to retire to a greater distance, and draw off his army to the adjacent’ 
village of Castellone, which may call up more agreeable associations in 
the reader’s mind as the site of the Villa Formiana of Cicero.* At this 
place he was still occupied with the blockade of Gaeta, when he received 
intelligence that the French had crossed the Tiber, and were in full 
march against him. 

While Gonsalvo lay before Gaeta, he had been intent on collecting 
such reinforcements as he could from every quarter. The Neapolitan 
division under Navarro had already joined him, as well as the victorious 
legions of Andrada from Calabria. Huis strength was further augmented 
by the arrival of between two and three thousand troops, Spanish, Ger- 
man and Italian, which the Castilian minister, Francisco de Koxas, 
had levied in Rome, and he was in daily hopes of a more important 
accession from the same quarter, through the good offices of the Venetian 
ambassador. Lastly, he had obtained some additional recruits, and 2 
remittance of a considerable sum of money, in a fleet of Catalan ships 
lately arrived from Spain. With all this, however, a heavy amount of 
arrears remained due to his troops. In pomt of numbers, he was still 
far inferior to the enemy; no computation swelling them higher than 
three thousand horse, two of them hght cavalry, and nine thousand 
foot. The strength of his army lay m his Spanish infantry, on whose 
thorough discipline, steady nerve, and strong attachment to his person, 
he felt he might confidently rely. In plier h and still more im artillery, 
he was far below the French; which, together with his great numerical 
inferiority, made 1t mpossible for him to keep the open country. His 
only resource was to get possession of some pass or strong position which 
lay in their route, where he might detain them till the arrival of further 
reinforcements should enable him to face them on more equal terms. 
The deep stream of the Garighano presented such a line of defence as he 
wanted. ft 

On the 6th of October, therefore, the Great Captain broke up his 


* Cicero’s counfry seat stood midway between Gaeta and Mola, the ancient Formise, 
about two mules and a half from each The remams of his mansion and of his mauso- 
leum may still be discerned, on the borders of the old Appian Way, by the classical and 
eredulous tourist 

¢ The Castilian wnters do not state the sum total of the Spanish force, which 1s to 
be inferred only from the scattered estimates, careless and contradictory as usual, of the 
‘various detachments which joined at. 
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camp at Castellone, and, abandoning the whole region north of the 
Garigliano to the enemy, struck into the interior of the country, and 
took post at San Germano, a strong place on the other side of the river, 
covered by the two fortresses of Monte Casmo * and Rocca Secca. Into 
this last he threw a body of determined men under Villalba, and waited 
calmly the approach of the enemy. 

It was not long before the columns of the latter were descried in full 
march on Ponte Corvo, at a few mules’ distance only on the opposite side 
of the Garighano. After a brief halt there, they traversed the bridge 
before that place, and advanced confidently forward in the expectation 
of encountering little resistance from a foe so much their infenor. In 
this they were much mistaken; the garrison of Rocca Secca, against 
which they directed their arms, handled them so roughly, that, after in 
vain endeavouring to carry the place in two desperate assaults, the 
marquis of Mantua resolved to abandon the attempt altogether, and, 
recrossing the river, to seek a more practicable point for his purpose 
lower down. 

Keeping along the right bank, therefore, to the south-east of the 
mountains of Fondi, he descended nearly to the mouth of the Garighano, 
the site, as commonly supposed, of the ancient Minturne.+ The place 
was covered by a fortress called the Tower of the Garighano, occupied 
by a small Spanish garrison, who made some resistance, but surrendered 
on being permitted to march out with the honours of war. On rejoiming 
their countrymen under Gonsalvo, the latter were so much incensed that 
the garrison should have yielded on any terms, instead of d on their 
posts, that, falling on them with their pikes, they massacred them all to 
aman. Gonsalyo did not think Tears to punish this outrage, which, 
however shocking to his own feclings, mdicated a desperate tone of 
resolution, which he felt he should have occasion to tax to the utmost in 
a) Shape exigency. 

e ground now occupied by the armies was low and swampy, a 
character which it possessed 1m ancient times; the marshes on the 
southern side being supposed to be the same in which Marius concealed 
himself from his enemies durmg his proscription.{ Its natural humidity 
was greatly increased, at this time, by the excessive rains, which began 
earlier, and with much more violence than usual. The French position 
was neither so low, — so wet, as a the S eee a rss ne 
advantage, moreover, of being sup y a well-peopled and friendly 
pba the rear, where lay the fae e towns of Fond, Itri, and Gacta; 
while their fleet, under the a al Préjan, which rode at anchor in the 
mouth of the Garighano, might be of essential service in the passage of 
the river. 

In order to effect this, the marquis of Mantua prepared to throw a 
bridge across, at a point not far from Trajetto. e succeeded in it, 
notwithstanding the swollen and troubled condition of the waters, ina 


* The Spaniards carried Monte Casino by storm, and with sacrilemous violence plun- 
dered the Benedictine monastery of all ita costly plate They were compe however, 
to respect the bones of the martyrs, and other saintly relics, a division of spoil probably 
not entirely satisfactory to its reverend inmates. 

4 The remains of this city, which stood about four miles above the mouth of the Liris, 

e are still to be seen on the right ofthe road. In ancient times it was of sufficient magnitude 
to cover both, sides of the river. 

~ The marshes of Minturna lay between the city and the mouth of the Lizis. 
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few days, under cover of the artillery, which he had planted on the 
bank of the river, and which, from its greater elevation, entarely com- 
manded the opposite shore. 

The bridge was constructed of boats belonging to the fleet, strong 
secured together and covered with planks. The work being Somoletad: 
on the 6th of November, the army advanced upon the bridge, supported 
by such a lively cannonade from the batteries along the shore, as made 

resistance on the part of the Spaniards ineffectual. The impetuosity 
with which the French rushed forward was such as to drive back the 
advanced guard of their enemy, which, giving way in disorder, retreated 
on the main body. Before the confusion could spread further, Gonsalvo 
mounted @ da gyneta, in the manner of the hight cavalry, rode through the 
broken ranks, and, rallying the fugitives, quickly brought them to order. 
Navarro and Andrado at the same time led up de Spanish infantry, and 
the whole column charging furiously against the French, compelled 
them to falter, and at length to fall back on the bridge. 

The struggle now beeame desperate, officers and soldiers, horse and 
foot, minghng together, and fighting hand to hand, with all the ferocity 
fandled by sine personal combat. Some were trodden under the feet of 
the cavalry, many more were forced from the bridge, and the waters of 
the Garnighano were covered with men and horses borne down by the 
current, and struggling im vain to gam the shore. It was a contest of 
mere bodily stren and courage, 1n which skill and superior tactics 
were of little avail. Among.those who most distinguished themselves, 
the name of the noble Itahan, Fabrizio Colonna, is particularly men- 
taoned. An heroic action 1s recorded, also, of a person of inferior rank, 
a Beeps alferez, or standard-bearer, named Iescas. The right-hand 
of this man was shot away by a cannon-ball. As a comrade was raising 
up the fallen colours, the gallant ensign resolutely grasped them, 
exclaiming that ‘‘he had one hand still left.” At the same time 
muffiing a scarf round the bleeding stump, he took his place in the 
ranks as before. This brave deed did not go unrewarded, and a hberal 
pension was settled on him at Gonsalvo’s instance. 

During the heat of the méiée, the guns on the French shore had been 
entirely silent, since they could not be worked without doing as much 
mischief to their own men as to the Spaniards, with whom they were 
closely mingled. But as the French dually recoiled from thei 
impetuous adversaries, fresh bodies of the latter rushing forward to 
support their advance, necessarily exposed a considerable length of column 
to the range of the French guns, which opened a gallimg fire on the 
further extremity of the bmndge. The Spaniards, notwithstanding 
“‘they threw themselves into the face of the cannon,’’ as the marquis of 
Mantua exclaimed, ‘‘ with as much unconcern as 1f their bodies had 
been made of air, instead of flesh and blood,” found themselves so 
much distressed by this terrible fire, that they were compelled to fall 
back; and the van, thus left without support, at length retreated im 
turn, abandoning the bridge to the enemy. 

This actach was one of the severest which occurred in these wars, 
Don. Hugo de Moncada, the veteran of many a fight by land and sea, 
told Paolo Giovio, that ‘‘he had never felt himself in such imminent 
peril in any of his battles as in this.” The French, notwithstanding 
they remaized masters of the contested bridge, had met with a resistance 
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which greatly discouraged them; and, instead of attempting to push 
their success further, retired the same eve to their quarters on the 
other msde of the river. The tempestuous weather, which continued with 
unabated fury, had now broken up the roads, and converted the so1l into 
& morass, nearly impracticable for the movements of horse, and quite so 
for those of artitl ery on which the French chiefly relied ; while 1t mter- 
posed comparatively slight obstacles to the mancuvres of infantry, 
which constituted the stre of the Spaniards. From a consideration 
of these circumstances, the French commander resolved not to resume 
active operations till a change of weather, by restoring the roads, should 
enable to do so with advantage. eanwhile he constructed a 
redoubt on the Spanish extremity of the bridge, and threw a body of 
troops into it, in order to command the pass, whenever he should be 
disposed. to use it. 

ile the hostile armies thus lay facing each other, the eyes of all 
Italy were turned to them, in anxious expectation of a battle that should 

decide the fate of Naples. Expresses were daily dispatched from 

the French camp to Rome, whence the ministers of the different European 
powers transmitted the tidings to their respective governments. Machia- 
velli represented at that tame the Florentine republic at the papal court, 
and his correspondence teems with as many floatmg rumours and specu- 
lations as a modern gazette. There were many French residents 1n the 
city, with whom the minister was personally acquainted. He frequentl 
notices their opinions on the Bae Sas of the war, which they regarde 
with the most sanguine confidence, as sure to result in the triumph of 
their own arms, when once fairly we into collision with the enemy. 
The calmer and more penetrating eye of the Florentine discerns symptoms 
in the condition of the two armies of quite a different tendency. 

It seemed now obvious that victory must declare for that party which 
could best endure the hardships and privations of 1ts present situation. 
The local position of the Spaniards was far more unfavourable than that 
of the enemy. The Great Captain soon after the affair of the bridge, 
had drawn off his forces to a rising ground about a mile from the river, 
which was crowned by the little hamlet of Cintura, and commanded the 
route to Naples. In front of his camp he sunk a deep trench, which, m 
the saturated soil, speedily filled with water; and he garnished 1t at 
each extremity with a strong redoubt. Thus securely entrenched, he 
resolved patiently to await the movements of the enemy. 

The situation of the army, m the meantime, was indeed deplorable. 
Those who occupied the lower level were up to their knees in mud and 
water; for the excessive rains, and the mundation of the Gangliano, 
had converted the whole country into a mere quagmire, or rather stand~ 
ing pool. The only way in which the men could secure themselves was 
by covering the earth as far as possible with boughs and bundles of 
twigs ; aad it was altogether uncertain how long even this expedient 
would serve against the encroaching element. Those on the higher 
grounds were scarcely in better plight. The driving storms of sleet 


* The French showed the same confidence from the beginning of hostilities. One of that 
nation having told Suarez, the Castilian minister at Venice, that the marshal de la Tré- 
eens Pin zou ve 20,000 ducats if he mi meet pets ge de eee dar the 

12Ins Oo ” paniard smart! hed, ‘‘ Nemours wo ve given twice as 
match not to have met him at Cerignola.” = 
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and rain, which had continued for several weeks without intermission, 
found their way into every crevice of the flimsy tents and crazy hovels, 
thatched only with branches of trees, which afforded a temporary shelter 
to the troops. In addition to these evils, the soldiers were badly fed, 
from the culty of finding resources in the waste and depopulated 
regions in which they were quartered ;* and badly paid, from the negli- 
gence, or perhaps poverty, of King Ferdinand, whose inadequate 
remittances to his general exposed him, among many other embarrass- 
ments, to the imminent hazard of disaffection among the soldiery, 
oe the foreign mercenaries, which nothing, indeed, but the most 
delicate and judicious conduct on his part could have averted.+ 

In this difficult crisis, Gonsalvo de Cordova retained all his usual 
st aerial even the cheerfulness so indispensable 1n a leader who 
would infuse heart into his followers. He entered freely into the 
distresses and personal feelings of his men, and, instead of assuming 
any exemption from fatigue or suffering on the score of his rank, took 
luis turn in the humbiest tour of duty with the meanest of them, 
mounting guard himself, it is said, on more than one occasion. Above 
all, he displayed that inflexible constancy which enables the strong 
mind in the hour of darkness and peril to buoy up the sinking spirits 
around it. A remarkable instance of this fixedness of purpose occurred 
at this time. 

The forlorn condition of the army, and the indefinite prospect of its 
continuance, raised a natural apprehension in many of the officers that, 
if it did not provoke some open act of mutiny, it would in all probability 
break down the spirits and constitution of the soldiers. Several of them, 
therefore,—among the rest, Mendoza and the two Colonnas,—waited on 
the commander-in-chief, and after stating their fears without reserve, 
besought him to remove the camp to Capua, where the troops might find 
healthy and commodious quarters, at least until the severity of the 
season was mitigated; before which, they insisted there was no reason 
to anticipate any movement on the part of the French. But Gonsalvo 
felt too deeply the importance of grappling with the enemy before they 
should gain the open country, to be wailing te trust to any such precarious 
contingency. Besides, he distrusted the effect of such a retrograde 
movement on the spirits of his own troops. He had decided on his 
course after the most mature deliberation ; and, having patiently heard 
his officers to the end, rephed in these few but memorable words: ‘ It is 
indispensable to the pablo service to maintain our present position , 
and be assured, I would sooner march forward two steps, thou it 
should bring me to my grave, than fall back one, to gain a hundred 
years.” The decided tone of the reply relieved him from further 
importunity. 

‘There is no act of Gonsalvo’s life, which on the whole displays more 
stmkingly the strength of his character. When thus witnessing 
his faithful followers drooping and dyimg around him, with the 


* This barren tract of uninhabited country must have been of very limited extent, for 
it lay in the Campania Felix, n the neighbourhood of the cultivated plams of Sessa, the 
Massican mountains, and Faiernian fields,—names which call up associations that must 
live while good and good wine shall be held in honour 

¢ The Neapolitan conquests, it will be remembered, were undertaken exclusively for 
the crown of Aragon, the revenues of which were far more limited than those of 
Castile. 
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consciousness that a word could relieve them from all their distresses, he 
yet refrained from uttering it, in stern obedience to what he regarded as 
the call of duty; and this, too, on his own responsibility, in opposition 
to the remonstrances of those on whose judgment he most relied. 

Gonsalvo confided in the prudence, sobriety, and excellent constitution 
of the Spaniards, for resisting the bad effects of the climate. He relied, 
too, on their tried discipline, and their devotion to himself, for carrying 
them through Te he should demand of them. His experience 
at Barletta led him to anticipate results of a very opposite character 
with the French troops. The event justified his conclusions in both 
respects. 

he French, as already noticed, occupied higher and more healthy 
ground, on the other side of the Garighano, than their rivals. They 
were fortunate enough also to find more effectual protection from the 
weather in the remaims of a spacious amphitheatre, and some other 
edifices, which still covered the site of Minturne. With all this, 
however, they suffered more severely from the inclement season than 
their robust adversaries. Numbers daily sickened and died. They 
were much straitened, moreover, from want of provisions, through the 
knavish peculations of the commuissaries who had charge of the maga- 
zines in Rome. Thus situated, the fiery spirits of the French soldiery, 
eager for prompt and decisive action, and impatient of delay, gradually 
sunk under the protracted museries of a war where the elements were 
the principal enemy, and where they saw themselves melting away lke 
slaves mm a prison ship, without even the chance of wining an honourable 
death on the field of battle. 

The discontent occasioned by these circumstances was further swelled 
by the imperfect success which had attended their efforts when allowed 
to measure weapons with the enemy. 

At le the latent mass of disaffection found an object on which to 
vent itself, in the person of their commander-in-chief, the marquis of 
Mantua, never popular with the French soldiers. They now loudly 
taxed him with imbecility, accused him of a secret understandi 
with the enemy, and loaded him with the opprobrious epithets wi 
which Transalpine imsolence was accustomed to stigmatise the Italians. 
in all this they were secretly supported by Ives d’Alégre, Sandricourt, 
and other French officers, who had always regarded with dissatisfaction 
the elevation of the Italian general , till at length the latter, finding that 
he had influence with neither officers nor soldiers, and unwilling to 
retain command where he had lost authority, availed himself of a tem- 
porary illness under which he was labouring, to throw up his commission, 
and withdrew abruptly to his own estates. 

He was succeeded by the marquis of Saluzzo, an Italian indeed by 
birth, being a native of Piedmont, but who had long served under the 
French banners, where he had been intrusted by Louis the Twelfth with 
very important commands. He was not deficient in energy of character 
or military science ; but 1t poe. powers of a higher order than his to 
bring the army under subordination, and renew its coafidence under 
present circumstances. The Italians, discusted with the treatment of 
their former chief, deserted in great numbers. The great body of the 
French chivalry, impatient of their present unhealthy position, dispersed 
among the adjacent cities of Fondi, Itr, and Gaeta, leaving the low 
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eountry around the Tower of the Garigliano to the care of the Swiss and 
German infantry. Thus, while the whole Spanish army lay within a 
mile of the river, under the immediate eye of their commander, prepared 
for instant service, the French were scattered over a country more than 
ten miles in extent, where, without regard to mulitary discipline, they 
sought to relieve the dreary ape | of a vamp by ail the relaxations 
which such comfortable quarters could afford. 

1t must not be oy Yr that the 2 Ga of the two armies was never 
broken by the sounds of war. More than one rencontre, on the contrary, 
with various fortune, took place, and more than one display of personal 
Sele by the knights of the two nations, as formerly at the siege of 

arletta, The Spaniards made two unsuccessful efforts to burn the 
enemy’s bridge; but they succeeded, on the other hand, in carrying the 
strong fortress of Rocca Guglielma, garrisoned by the French. Among 
the feats of individual heroism, the Castilian writers expatiate most 
complacently on that of their favourite cavalier, Diego de Paredes ; who 
descended ales on the bridge against a body of French knights, all 
armed in proof, with a desperate hardihood worthy of Don Quixote ; and 
would most probably have shared the usual fate of that renowned per- 
sonage on such occasions, had he not been rescued by a sally of his own 
countrymen. The French find a counterpart to this adventure in that 
of the preux chevalier Bayard, who with his single arm maintained 
the barniers of the bridge against two hundred Spaniards for an hour or 
more. 

Such feats, indeed, are more easily achieved with the pen than with 
the sword. It would be mnjustice, however, to the honest chronicler of 
the day to suppose that he did not himself fully 


‘‘Beheve the magic wonders that he sung ” 


Every heart confessed the influence of a romantic age,—the dying , 
indeed, of chivalry,—but when, with superior refinement, 1¢ h te 
nothing of the enthusiasm and exaltation of its prime. A shadowy 
twilight of romance enveloped every object. Every day gave birth to 
such extravagances, not merely of sentiment, but of action, as made it 
difficult to discern the precise boundaries of fact and fiction. The 
chronicler might innocently encroach sometimes on the province of the 
poet, and the poet occasionally draw the theme of his visions from the 

ages of the chronicler. Such, in fact, was the case; and the romantic 
Muse of Italy, then coming forth in her glory, did little more than give 
a brighter flush of colour to the chimeras of real life. The characters of 
hiving heroes, a Bayard, a Paredes, and a La Palice, readily supplied her 
with the elements of those ideal combinations in which she has so grace- 
fully embodied the perfections of chivalry. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ERALZAW WARS—ROUT OF THE GARIGLIANO—TREATY WITH FRANCE—GORSALYO'S WireTARyY 
CONDUCT, 


1503—1504. 


Gonsalvo crosses the River—Consternation of the French—Action near Gaeta—Hotly oon- 
tested— defeated—Gaeta surrenders—Public Enthusiasm—Treaty with 
France—Review of Gonsalvo’s Military Conduct—Results of the Campaign. 


Seven weeks had now elapsed since the two armies had lain in sight 
of each other without any decided movement on either side, During thi 
time, the Great Captain made repeated efforts to strengthen himself, 
through the intervention of the 8 ambassador, Francisco de Rojas, 
by reinforcements from Rome. negotiations were chiefly directed. to 
secure the alliance of the Orsini, a powerful ead long involved in a 
bitter feud with the Colonnas, then in the Spamish service. <A reconci- 
liation between these noble houses was at length happily effected: and 
Bartolomeo d’Alviano, at the head of the Orsini, agreed to enlist under 
the oe commander with three thousand men. This arrangement 
was y brought about through the good offices of the Venetian 
minister at Rome, who even advanced a considerable sum of money 
towards the payment of the new levies. 

The appearance of this corps, with one of the most able and valiant of 
the Italian captains at its head, revived the drooping spirits of the camp. 
Soon mpeg | phil ue Boney a i vo to neyo his 
original plan of operations, and avail himself o augmented strength 
to attack the enemy in his own quarters. The Spanish commander had 
intended to confine himself wholly to the defensive, and, too unequal in 
force to meet the French in the open field, as before noticed, had 
intrenched himself in his present strong position, with the fixed purpose 
of awaiting the enemy there. Circumstances had now atly changed. 
The original gy rife Mlead eared the arrival of the Itali 
levies, and stall er compensated by the present disorderly state of 
the French army. He knew, moreover, that in the most perilous enter- 
prises, the ing party gathers an enthusiasm and an impetus in its 
career which counterbalance large numerical odds ; while the party taken 
by ee is proportionably disconcerted, and prepared, as it were, for 
defeat before a blow is qe From these greene og the sega 
general acquiesced in Alviano’s project to cross the Garigliano, by 
establishing a pee wer ® point opposite Suzio, a small place garrisoned 
by the French, on right bank, about four miles above their head- 

uarters. The time for the attack was fixed as soon as possible, after 
the approaching Christmas, when the French, occupied with the festi- 
vities of the geason, might be thrown off their guard. 

This day of gen rejoicing to the Christian world at length 
arrived. It brought little joy to the Spaniards, buried in the depths of 
these dreary morasses, destitute of most of the necessaries of life, and 
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with wpa any other means of resisting the climate than those 
afforded by their iron constitutions and invincible courage. They cele- 
brated the day, however, with all the devotional feeling and the imposing 
solemnities with which it is commemorated by the Roman Catholic 
church ; and the exercises of religion, rendered more impressive b 
thei situation, served to exalt stall higher the heroic constancy which 
had sustained them under such un eled sufferings. 

In the meanwhile, the materials for the bridge were collected, and the 
work went forward with such dispatch, that on the 28th of December all 
Was in readiness for carrying the plan of attack into execution. The 
task of laying the bridge across the river was intrusted to Alviano, who 
had charge of the van. The central and main division of the army, 
under Gonsalvo, was to cross at the same point: while Andrada, at the 
head of the rear-guard, was to force a passage at the old bridge, lower 
down the stream, opposite to the Tower of the Garighano. 

The night was dark and stormy. Alviano performed the duty intrusted 
to him with such silence and celerity, that the work was completed 
without attracting the enemy’s notice. He then crossed over with the 

ard, consisting chiefly of cavalry, supported by Navarro, Paredes, 
and Pizarro; and, falling on the sleeping garrison of Suzio, cut to pieces 
all who offered resistance. 

The report of the Spaniards having passed the river spread far and 
wide, and soon reached the head-quarters of the marquis of Saluzzo, 
near the Tower of the Garighano. The French commander-in-chief, 
who believed that the Spaniards were lying on the other side of the 
river, as torpid as the snakes in their own marshes, was as much 
astounded by the event as if a thunderbolt had burst over his head from 
a cloudless sky. He lost no time, however, in rallying such of his 
scattered forces as he could assemble, and in the mean while dispatched 
Ives d@’Alégre with a body of horse to hold the enemy in check till he 
could make good his own retreat on Gaeta. His first step was to demolish 
the bridge near his own quarters, cutting the moo of the boats, 
and turning them adrift down the river. e abandoned his tents and 
baggage, together with nine of his heaviest cannon; leaving even the 
sick and wounded to the mercy of the enemy, rather than encumber 
himself with anything that should retard his march. The remainder of 
the artillery he sent forward in the van, the infantry followed next; and 
the rear, in which Saluzzo took his own station, was brought up by the 
sae Sag to or the ig oa eer ee - = 

Before Alégre could reach Suzio, the whole Spanish arm passed. 
the Gargliane. and formed on the right bank. Unable to face such 
superior numbers, he fell back with precipitation, and jomed himself to 
the main body of the French, now in full retreat on Gaeta. 

Gonsalvo, afraid the French might escape him, sent forward Prospero 
Colonna, with a corps of hght horse, to annoy and retard their march 
until he could come up. Keeping the right bank of the river with the 
main body, hé marched rapidly through the deserted camp of the enemy, 
leaving little leisure for his men to glean the rich spoil which lay 
tempting them on every side. It was not long before he came up wi 
the French whose movements were greatly retarded by the difficulty of 
dragging their guns over the ground, completely saturated with rain. 
The retreat was conducted, however, n excellent order; they were 
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s oumperstively amall’ bedy of trvepe on elistr ahib to eniee inte efthan, 
a oom v ° son either side to come i : 
matle success chiefly depend on the relative merits of these. The French 
rear, as already stated, was made up of their men-at-arms, including 
Bayard, Sandricourt, La Fayette, and others of their bravest chi A 
who armed at all points found no great difficulty in beating off the hght 
troops which formed the advance of the 8 . At every bridge, 
stream, and narrow pass, which afforded a favourable position, the 
French ca closed their ranks, and made a resolute stand to gain 
time for the columns in advance. , 

In this way, alternately halting and retreating, with skir- 
mishes, though without much loss on either side, they reached the bridge 
before Mola di Gaeta. Here, some of the gun-carriages, breaking down 
or being overturned, occasioned considerable delay and confusion. The 
infantry, pressing on, became entangled with the artillery. The yaar 
of Saluzzo endeavoured to avail himself of the strong position afforded 
by the bridge to restore order. A desperate struggle ensued. The 

nch knights dashed boldly into the Spamsh ranks, driving back for a 
time the tide of pursuit. The chevalier Bayard, who was seen, as usual, 
in the front of danger, had three horses killed under him; and at Jength, 
carried forward by his ardour into the thickest of the enemy, was 
retrieved with ulty from their hands by a desperate sharge of his 
friend Sandricourt. 

The Spaniards, shaken by the violence of the assanlt, seemed for a 
moment to hesitate; but Gonsalvo had now time to bring up his men-at- 
arms, who sustained the faltering columns, and renewed. combat on 
more equal terms. He himeelf was in the hottest of the méiée: and at 
one time was exposed to imminent hazard by his horse’s losing his 
footing on the slippery soil, and coming with to the ground. The 
general tely experienced no injury, and, ay recovering him- 
self, continued to animate his followers by his voice and intrepid 
bearing, as before. : i 

The fght had now lasted two hours. The Spaniards, rig ee agencies 
excellent heart, were famt with fatigue and want of food, having 
travelled six leagues, without breaking their fast since the precedi 
evening. It was, therefore, with no httle anxiety that Gonsalvo look 
for the peep Ap of hiy rear-guard, left, as the reader will remember, 
under at the lower bridge, to decide the fortune of the day. 

The welcome spectacle at length presented itself. The dark columns 
of the Spaniards were seen, at first fajnt in the distance, by degrees 
growing more and more distinct to the eye. Andrada had easil y carried 
the French redoubt on his side of the liano; but it was not without 

} ty and delay that he recovered the scattered boata which the 
French had sent adrift down the stream, and finally speceeded in 
re-establishing his communications with the opposite bank. Having 
accomplished this, he rapidly advanced by a more direct road to the east 
of that ee teaversed by Gonsalyo along the sea-side, inspursuit of the 
French. e latter beheld with dismay the arrival of a fresh ref of 
oops who seemed to have dropped from the clouds on the field of 

e. They scarcely waited for the sheck before they broke and gave 
way in all direction ions. The deebied caren 
cre the 


up the avenues in the rear, in confusion among the 
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fugitives ; and the foot were trampled down without mercy under the 
heels of their own cavalry, in the eagerness of the latter to extricate 
themselves from their perilous sifuation. The Spanish light horse 
followed up their advantage with the alacrity of ce long delayed 
inflioting bloody retribution for all they had hg suffered in thé 
marshes of Sessa. 

At no great distance from the bridge, the road takes two directions ; 
the one towards Itri, the other to Gaeta. The bewildered fugitives here 
separated, by far the greater part keeping the latter route. Gonsalvo 
sent forward a body of horse under Navarro and Pedro de la Paz, by a 
short cut across the country, to mntercept their flight. A large number 
fell into his hands mm consequence of this mancuvre; but the greater 
part of those who escaped the sword succeeded in throwing themselves 
into Gueta. 

The Great Captain took up his quarters that night in the neighbouring 
village of Castellone. Huis brave followers had great need of refresh- 
ment, having fasted and fought through the whole day, and that under 
a driving storm of rain which had not ceased for a moment. Thus 
terminated the battle, or rout, as it is commonly called, of the Garighano, 
the most 1mportant in 1ts results of all Gonsalvo’s victories, and furnishin 
@ suitable close to his brilliant military career. The loss of the Frene 
is computed at from three to four thousand men left dead on the field, 
together with all their baggage, colours, and splendid train of artillery. 
The Spaniards must have suffered severely during the sharp conflict on 
the bridge ; but no estimate of their loss 1s to be met with in any native 
or foreign writer. It was observed that the 29th of December, on which 
this battle was won, came on Friday, the same ominous day of the week, 
which had so often proved auspicious to the Spamards under the present 


reign. 

The disparity of the forces actually engaged was probably not great, 
since the extent of country over which the French were quartered 
prevented many of them from coming Me in time for action. Several 
corps, who succeeded in reaching the field at the close of the fight, were 
sewed with such a panic as to throw down their arms without attempting 
resistance. The admirable artillery, on which the French placed chicf 
reliance, was not only of no service, but of infinite mischief to them, as 
we have seen. The brunt of the battle fell on their chivalry, which bore 
itself throughout the day with the spirit and gallantry worthy of its 
ancient renown, never fimching, till the arrival of the Spanish rear- 
guard, fresh in the field, at so critical a juncture, turned the scale in 
their adversaries’ favour. 

Early on the following morning, Gonsalvo made preparations for 
storming the heights of mount Orlando, which overlooked the city of 
Gaeta. Such was the ces ondency of its garrison, however, that this 
strong position, which bale defiance a few months before to the most 
desperate efforts of Spanish valour, was now surrendered without a 
struggle. ‘The same feeling of despondericy had communicated itself to 
the garrison of Gaeta; and before Navarro could bring the batteries of 
mount Orlando to bear upon the city, a flag of truce arrived from the 
marquis of Saluzzo with proposals for capitulation. : 

This was more than the Great Captain could have ventured to # gheress 
himself. The French were in great force , the fortifications of place 
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in excellent repair; if was well provided with artillery and ammunition, 
and with provisions for ten days at least ; while their fleet, riding in the 
harbour, afforded the means of obtaining supplies from Leghorn, Genoa, 
and other friendly B saben But the Frenc lost all heart ; they were 
sorely wasted b ase; their buoyant self-confidence was gone, and 
their spirits broken by the series of reverses which had followed without 
interruption from the first hour of the campaign to the last disastrous 
affair of the Garigliano. The very elements seemed to have leagued 
against them. Further efforts they deemed a fruitless s le against 
destiny ; and they now looked with melancholy longing to their native 
land, e only to quit these ill-omened shores for ever. 

The Captain made no were | in granting such terms as, while 
they had a show of hberality, secured him the most 1mportant fruits of 
victory. This suited his cautions temper far better than pressing a 
desperate foe to erpven 6 He was, moreover, with all his successes, 
im no condition to do so; he was without funds, and, as usual, deeply in 
arrears to his army; while there was scarcely a ration of bread, says an 
Italian historian, in his whole camp. 

It was agreed by the terms of capitulation, January Ist, 1504, that 
the French should evacuate Gaeta at once, and deliver it up to the 
Spaniards, with its artallery, munitions, and muli stores of every 
description. The prisoners on both sides, yay i aie taken om in 
preceding campaign,—an arrangement greatly to the advantage of the 
enemy,—were to be restored; and the army in Gaeta was to be allowed a 
free Dassene by land or sea, as they should prefer, to their own country. 

From the moment hostilities were brought to a close, Gonsalvo 
displayed such generous sympathy for his late enemies, and such 
humanity in relieving them, as to reflect more honour on his character 
than all his victories. He scrupulously enforced the faithful performance 
of the treaty, and severely punished any violence offered to the French 
by his own men. His benign and courteous demeanour towards the 
vanquished, so remote from the images of terror with which he had 
been hitherto associated in their minds, excited unqualified admiration ; 
and they testified thezr sense of his amiable qualities by speaking of him 
as the ‘‘ gentil capitaine et gentil cavalier.” 

The news of the rout of the Garigliano and the surrender of Gaeta. 
diffused general gloom and consternation over France. There was 
scarce a family of rank, says a writer of that country, that had not some 
one of its members involved in these sad disasters. The court went into 
mourning. The king, mortified at the discomfiture of all his lofty 
schemes by the foe whom he despised, shut himself up in his palace, 
refusing access to every one, until the agitation of his spirits threw him 
into an illness which had well nigh proved fatal. 

Meanwhile his exasperated focliners found an object on which to vent 
themselves in the unfortunate garrison of Gaeta, who so  eapieaton imousl 
abandoned their post to return to their own clear e command 
them to winter in Italy, and not to recross the Alps without further 
orders. He sentenced Sendricourt and Alégre to banishment for insub- 
ordination to their commander-in-chief,—the latter, for his conduct, 
more particularly, before the battle of Cerignola; and he hanged up the 
commissaries of the armies, whose infamous peculations had been a 
principal cause of its ruin. 
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Bat the impotent wrath of their monarch was not needed to fill the 
bitter cup which the French soldiers were now ree to tbe dregs. A 
large number of those who embarked for Genoa died of the maladies 
contracted during their long bivouac in the marshes of Minturns. The 
rest recrossed the Alps into France, too desperate to heed their master’s 
prohibition. Those who took their way by land suffered still more 
severely from the Italian peasantry, who retaliated in full measure the 
barbarities they had so long endured from the French. They were seen 
wandering like spectres along the high roads and plata Se cities on the 
route, pining with cold and famine; and all the hospitals in Rome, as 
well as the stables, sheds, and every other place, however mean, afford- 
ing shelter, were filled with the wretched vagabonds, eager only to find 
some obscure retreat to die in. 

The chiefs of the expedition fared little better. Among others the 
marquis of Saluzzo, soon after reaching Genoa, was carried off by a fever 
caused by his distress of mind. Sandricourt, too haughty to endure dis- 
grace, laid violent hands on himself, Alégre, more culpable, but more 
courageous, survived to be reconciled to his sovereign, and to die a 
soldier’s death on the field of battle. 

Such are the dismal colours m which the French historians depict the 
last struggle made by their monarch for the recovery of Naples. Few 
military expeditions have commenced under more b t and imposi 
auspices; few have been conducted in so ill-advised a manner thro 
their whole progress; and none attended in their close with more indis- 
eriminate and overwhelming ruin. 

On the 3rd of January, 1504, Gonsalvo made his entry into Gaeta ; 
and the thunders of his ordnance, now for the first time heard from its 
battlements, announced that this strong key to the domimuions of Naples 
had passed into the hands of Aragon. After a short delay for the refresh- 
ment of his troops, he set out for the capital. But, amidst the general 
jubilee which greeted his return, he was seized with a fever, brought on 

y the incessant fatigue and high mental excitement in which he had 
been kept for the last four months. The attack was severe, and the 
event for some time doubtful. During this state of suspense the public 
mind was in the deepest agitation. The popular manners of Gonsalvo 
had won the hearts of the giddy people of Naples, who transferred their 
affections, indeed, as readily as their allegiance; and prayers and vows 
for his restoration were offered up m all the churches and monasteries of 
the city. His excellent constitution at length got the better of his 
disease. As soon as this favourable result was ascertained, the whole 
population, rushing to the other extreme, abandoned itself to a delirium 
of joy ; and, when he was sufficiently recovered to give them audience, 
men of all ranks thronged to Castel Nuovo to tender their congratulations, 
and obtain a sight of the hero, who now returned to their capital, for the 
third time, with the laurel of victory on his brow. Every tongue, says 
his enthusiastic biographer, was eloquent in his praise: some dwelling on 
his noble port, and the beauty of his countenance ; others on the elegance 
and amenity of his manners; and all dazzled by a spirit of munificence 
which would have become royalty itself. 

The tide of panegyric was swejled by more than one bard, who sought, 
though with indifferent success, to catch inspiration from so -glorious a 
theme; trasting, doubtless, that his hberal hand would not stint the 
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recompensa do the progiee measure of desert. Aszid this general burst of 
adulation, the muse of azaro, worth all his tribe, was alone silent’; 
for the ¢rophies of the conqueror were raised on the ruins of that 
hoaze under which the hed been so long sheltered ; and this silence, 
so rare in his tuneful brethren, must be admitted te more credit 
his name than the best he ever sung. 

first business of Gonsalvo was to call together the different orders 
of the state, and receive their oaths of allegiance to King Ferdinand. He 
next occupied himself with the necessary arrangements for the re-organ- 
isation of the government, and for reforming various abusés which had 
crept into the administration of justice more particularly. In these 
attempts to introduce order, he was not a little thwarted, however, by 
the insubordination of his own soldiery. They loudly clamoured for the 
discharge of the arrears, still shamefully protracted, till, their discontents 
swelling to open mutiny, they forcibly seized on two of the principal 
places in the kingdom as security for the yon Gonsalvo chastised 
their insolence by disbanding several of the most refractory companies, 
and sending them home for punishment. He endeavoured to relieve 
them in part by raising contributions from the Neapolitans. But the 
soldiers took the matter into their own hands, oppressing the unfortunate 
people on whom they were quartered in a manner which rendered their 
somtiaeioi searcely more tolerable than when exposed to the horrors of 
actual war.* This was the introduction, according to QGuicciardini, of 
those systematic military exactions in time of peace, which became so 
common afterwards in Italy, adding an inconceivable amount to the long 
eatalogue of woes which afflicted that unhappy land. 

Amidst his manifold duties, Gonsalvo did not forget the gallant officers 
who had borne with him the burdens of the war; and he requited their 
services in a princely style, better suited to his feelings than his interests, 
as subsequently appeared. Among them were Navarro, Mendoza, 
Andrada, Benavides, Leyva, the Italians Alviano and the two Colonnas, 
most of whom lived to display the lessons of tactics which they learned 
under this great commander, on a still wider theatre of glory, in the 
reign of Charles the 'Fifth. He made them grants of cities, fortresses, 
and extensive lands, according to their various claims, to be held as fiefs 
of the crown. All this was done with the previous sanction of his royal 
master, Ferdinand the Catholic. They did some violence, however, to 
his more economical spirit; and he was heard somewhat peevishly to 
exclaim, “ It boots little for Gonsalvo de Cordova to have won a kingdom 
for me, if he lavishes it all away before it comes into my hands.” It 
ice to be perceived at court that the Great Captain was too powerful 
or a su 

Meanwhile, Louis the Twelfth was filled with serious apprehensions 
for the fate of his possessions in the north of Italy. His former allies, 
the em Maximilian and the republic of Venice,—the latter more 
especially,—had shown many indications, not merely of coldness to him- 
self, but of a secret understanding with his rival, the king of Spain. 
The restless pope, Julius the Seoond, had schemes of his own, w, 
independent of a The republics of Pisa and Genoa, the lafter one 


* The Italians began at this to feel the of thone woes, which a 
eoatury and a half later out the beautif which has lost some 
Tig ica pe ees eee 
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ef her avowed dependencies, had entered into correspondence with the 
Great Captain, and invited him to assume their protection ; while 
several of the disaffected in Milan had assured him of their active 
support, in case be would march with a sufficient force to overturn the 
existing government. Indeed, not only France, but Europe in general, 
expected that the Spanish commander would avail himself of the present 
erisis to push his victorious arms into upper Italy, revolutionise apse 
in his way, and, wresting Milan from the French, drive them, cripp 
and disheartened by their late reverses, beyond the Alps. . 

But Gonsalvo had occupation enough on his hands in sein Seat dis- 
ordered state of Naples. ng Ferdinand, his sovereign, notwit. i 
the ambition of universal conquest absurdly imputed to him by the Frene 
writers, had no design to extend his acquisitions beyond what he could 

rmanently maintam. Huis treasury, never overflowing, was teo deeply 

rained by the late heavy demands on it, for him so soon to embark on 
another perilous enterprise, that must arouse anew the swarms of enemies 
who seemed wilhng to rest in quiet after their long and exhaustin 
struggle; nor is there any reason to suppose he sincerely contempla 
such a movement fer a moment.* 

The apprehension of it, however, answered Ferdinand’s purpose, b 
preparing the French monarch to arrange his differences with his rival, 
as the latter now earnestly desired, by negotiation. Indeed, two Spanish 
ministers had resided during the greater part of the war at the French 
court, with the view of mmproving the first opening that should occur for 
accomplishing this object: and by their agency a treaty was concluded, 
which guaranteed to Aragon the undisturbed. Lagoa. of her conquests 
during that period. The chief articles provided for the immediate eces- 
sation of hostilities between the bellgerents, and the complete re-esta- 
blishment of their commercial relations and intercourse, with the excep- 
tion of Naples, from which the French were to be excluded. The Spanish 
crown was to have full power to reduce all refractory places in that 
kingdom ; and the contracting parties solemnly pledged themselves, each 
to render no assistance, secretly or openly, to the enemies of the other. 
The treaty, which was to run from the 25th of February, 1504, was 
signed by the French king and the Spanish plenipotentiaries at Lyons on 
the 1ith of that month, and ratified by Ferdinand and Isahella, at the 
convent of Santa Maria de la Mejorada, the 31st of March following. 

There was still a small spot in the heart of Naples, comprehending 
Venosa and several adjoining towns, where Louis d’Ars and his brave 
associates yet held out agamst the Spanish arms. Although cutoff by 
the Saale of this treaty from the hope of further support from home, 
the French knight disdained to surrender; but salled out at the head of 
his little troop of gallant veterans, and thus, armed at all pon says 
Brantéme, lance in rest, took his way through Naples and the centre 
of Italy. He marched in battle array, levying contributions for his sup- 

rt on the places through whieh he passed. In this nranner he entered. 

ce, and presented himself before the court at Blois. The king and 
queen, delighted with his peewee came forward to welcome him, and 
made good cheer, says the old chronicler, for himself and his. companions, 
* The campaign against Louis XII had cost the Spanish crown 831 cuentos of millions of 


maravedis “A moderate charge enough for the conquest of a Singdom ; and made stil 
lighter to the Spaniards by one-fifth of the whole being drawn from Naples itself. 
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whom sen Mba oar arate with liberal re apie pein at the same 
time any boon to the brave knight which he should demand for himself. 
The latter, in return, simply requested that his old comrade, Ives 
d’Alégre, should be recalled from exile. This trait of magnanimity, 
when contrasted with the general ferocity of the times, has something in 
it inexpressibly eae: It shows, like others recorded of the French 
gentlemen of that period, that the of chivalry—the chivalry of 
romance, indeed—had not wholly away. 

Sarl presen of Lyons sealed the fate of Naples; and, while it ter- 
minated the wars in that kingdom, closed the military career of Gonsalvo 
de Cordova. It is impossible to contemplate the magnitude of the results 
achieved with such slender resources, and in the face of such overwhelm- 
ing odds, without ure admiration for the genius of the man by whom 
they were accomplished. 

is success, it is true, is imputable in part to the signal errors of his 
adversaries. The magnificent expedition of Charles the Eighth failed to 
produce any permanent impression, chiefly in consequence of the precipi- 
tation with which it had n entered into, without sufficient concert 
with the Italian states, who became a formidable enemy when united in 
his rear. He did not even avail himself of his temporary ecquisition of 
Naples to gather support from the attachment of his new subjects. Far 
from incorporating with them, he was regarded as a foreigner and an 
enemy, and, as such, expelled by the joint action of all Italy from its 
bosom, as soon as it had recovered sufficient strength to rally. 

Louis the Twelfth profited by the errors of his predecessor. His acqui- 
sitions in the Milanese formed a basis for future operations; and, by 
negotiation and otherwise, he secured the alliance and the interests of 
the various Italian governments on his side. These preliminary aati 
ments were followed by preparations every way commensurate with hi 
object. He failed in the first campaign, however, by intrusting the 
command to incompetent hands, consulting birth rather than talent or 
experience, 

the succeeding campaigns, his failure, though partly chargeable on 

i , was less so (han on circumstances beyond he control. The first 
of these was the long detention of the army before Rome by cardinal 
d’Amboise, and its consequent exposure to the unexampled severity of 
the ensuing winter. A second was the fraudulent conduct of the com- 

issaries, imp! , no doubt, some degree of negligence in the person 
who appointed them , and, lastly, the want of a suitable commander-in- 
chief of the army. La Trémouulle being ill, and D’Aubigny a prisoner 
in the hands of the enemy, there appeared no one among the French 
qualified to cope with the Spanish | rita The marquis of Mantua, 
independently of the disadvantage of being a foreigner, was too timid in 
counsel, and dilatory in conduct, to be any way competent to this difficult 


If his enemies; however, committed great errors, it is altogether owin 
= coreg ae he was in a situation re take advan of cher 

othing more unpromising than his position on entering 
Calabria. Military operations bad been conducted in Spain on principles 
espa different from those which prevailed in the rest of Europe. This 
was the case, especially in the late Moorish wars, where the old tactics 
and the character of the ground brought light cavalry chiefly into use. 
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This, indeed, constituted his principal strength at this period; fur his 
infantry, a accustomed to irregular service, was indifferently armed 
and disciplined. An im t revolution, however, had occurred in 
the other parts of Europe, The infantry had there regained the supe- 
riority which it had maintained in the days of the Greeks and Romans, 
The experiment had been made on more than one bloody field; and it 
was found that the solid columns of Swiss and German pikes not only 
bore down all opposition in their onward march, but presented an 
impregnable barrier, not to be shaken by the most desperate charges of 
the best heavy-armed cavalry, It was against these dreaded battalions 
that Gonsalvo was called to measure for the first time the bold, but 
rudely armed and comparatively raw, recruits from Galicia and the 


He lost his first battle, into which it should be remembered he was 
precipitated against his will. He proceeded afterwards with the greatest 
caution, gradually familiarising his men with the aspect and usages of 
the enemy whom cs Sage in such awe, before bringing them again to 
a direct encounter. e put himself to school dumng this whole cam- 
paign, carefully acquainting himself with the tactics, discipline, and 
novel arms of versaries, and borrowing just so much as he could 
incorporate into the ancient system of the Spamards, without discardin 
the latter altogether. Thus, while he retained the short sword an 
buckler of his countrymen, he fortified his battalions with a large 
number of spearmen, after the German fashion. The arrangement is 
highly commended by the sagacious Machiavelli, who considers it as 
combining the advantages of both systems, since, while the long spear 
served all the purposes of resistance, or even of attack on level ground, 
the short swords and targets enabled their wearers, as already noticed, 
to cut in under the dense array of hostile pikes, and bring the enemy to 
close quarters, where his formidable weapon was of no avail.* 

While Gonsalvo made this innovation in the arms and tactics, he paid 

ual attention to the formation of a suitable character in his soldiery. 
The circumstances in which he was placed at Barletta, and on the 
Garighano, imperatively demanded this. Without food, clothes, or pay, 
without the chance even of hehe. his desperate condition by venturing 
a blow at the enemy, the Spanish soldier was required to remain passive. 
To do this he demanded pee abstinence, strict subordination, and a 
degree of resolution far higher than that required to combat obstacles, 
however formidable mn themselves, where active exertion, which tasks 
the utmost ar i of the soldier, renews his spirits, and raises them to 
a contempt of danger. It was callmg on him, in short, to begin with 
achieving that most difficult of all victories, the vietory over himself. 

All this the Spanish commander effected. He infused into his men a 
portion of his own invincible energy. He inspired a love of his person, 
which led them to emulate bis example; and a confidence in his genius 
and resources which supported them under all their privations by a firm 
rehance on a fortunate issue. His manners were distinguished by a 


* Machiavelli considers the vic over D’Aubigny at Seminara as imputable in a great 
degree to the peculiar arms of the niards, who, with their short swords and shields, 
gliding in among the deep ranks of the Swiss spearmen, aches J them to close combat, 
where the former had the whole advantage Another mstance of the kind occurred at the 
memorable battle of Ravenna some years later — Ubi supra. 
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graceful courtesy, less encumbered with etiquette than was usual with 
persons of his high rank in Castile. He knew well the proud and inde- 
pendent feelings of the Spanish soldier; and, far from annoying him by 
unnecessary restraints, showed the most liberal indulgence at all times. 
But his kindness was tempered with severity, which displayed itself on 
such occasions as required interposition, in a manner that rarely failed to 
repress everything like insubordination. The reader will readily recal 
an example of this in the mutiny before Tarento; and it was doubtless 
by the assertion of similar power that he was so long able to keep m 
shack his German mercenaries, distinguished above the troops of every 
other nation by their habitual license and contempt of authority. 
While Gonsalvo relied so freely on the hardy constitution and patient 
habits of the Spaniards, he trusted no less to the deficiency of these 
ualities in the French, who, possessing little of the artificial character 
formed under the stern training of later times, resembled their Gaulish 
ancestors in the facility with which they were discouraged by unexpected 
obstaeles, and the difficulty with which they could be brought to rally. 
In this he did not muiscaleulate. The French infantry, drawn from the 
militia of the country, hastily collected and soon to be disbanded, and 
the independent nobility and gentry who composed the cavalry service, 
were alike difficult to be brought within the strict curb of mtary rule. 
The severe trials, which steeled the souls and gave sinewy strength to 
the constitutions of the Spanish soldiers, impaired those of their enemies, 
introduced divisions into their councils, and relaxed the whole tone of 
discipline, Gonsalvo watched the operation of all this, and, coolly 
waiting the moment when his weary and disheartened adver should 
be thrown off his guard, collected all his strength for a decisive blow, by 
which to terminate the action. Such was the history of those memorable 
aa re which closed with the brilliant victories of Cerignola and the 
arigliano 


In a review of his military conduct, we must not overlook his politic 
deportment towards the Italians, altogether the reverse of the careless 
and imsolent bearing of the French. He availed himself lhberally of 
their superior science, showing great deference, and confiding the most 
important trusts, to their officers. Far from the reserve usually shown 
to foreigners, he appeared insensible to national distinctions, and ardently 
embraced them as companions 1n arms, embarked in a common cause 
with himself. In their tourney with the French before Barletta, to 
which the whole nation attached such importance as a vindication of 
national honour, they were entirel ees by Gonsalvo, who furnished 
them with arms, secured a fair field of fight, and shared the triumph of 
the victors as that of his own coun en,—paying those delicate atten- 
tions, which cost far less mdeed, but to an honourable mind are of 
greater value, than more substantial benefits. He conciliated the good 
will of the Italian states by various important services ; of the Venetians, 
by his gallant defence of their possessions 1n the Levant; of the people 
of Rome, by delivering them from the pirates of Ostia; while he suc- 
ceeded, notwithstanding the excesses of his soldiery, in captivating the 


* Two of the most distinguished of these were the Colonnas, Prospero and Fabrizio, 
of wham frequent mention has been made in our narrative The best commentary on the 
military reputation of the latter. is the fact, that he is selected by Machiav as the 
principal interlocutor in his Dialogues on the Art of War. 
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giddy Mespoltens to such a degree, by his affable manners and splendid 
style of lie, as seemed to efface from their minds every recollection of 
the last and most popular of their monarchs, the unfortunate Fredens. 

The distance of Gonsalvo’s theatre of operations from his own country, 
apparently most discouraging, proved extremely favourable to his pur- 
poses. The troops, cut off from retreat by a wide sea and an impassable 
mountain barrier, had no alternative but to conquer or todie. Their 
long continuance mm the field without disbanding gave them all the stern 
inflexible qualities of a standing army; and, as they served through so 
many successive campaigns under the banner of the same leader, they 
were drilled in a system of tactics far steadier and more uniform than 
could be acquired under a variety of commanders, however able. Under 
these circumstances, which so well fitted them for receiving impressions, 
the Spanish army was gradually moulded mto the form determmed by 
the will of 1ts great chief. 

When we look at the amount of forces at the disposal of Gonsalvo, it 
appears so paltry, especially compared with the gigantic apparatus of 
later wars, that 1t may well suggest disparaging ideas of the whole 
contest. To judge correctly, we must direct our eyes to the result. 
With this imsignificant force we shall then see the kingdom of Naples 
conquered, and the best generals and armies of France annihilated; an 
important mnovation effected in military science , the art of mining, if 
not invented, carried to unprecedented perfection; a thorough reform 
introduced in the arms and discipline of the Spanish soldier, and the 
organisation completed of that valiant infantry, which is honestly 
sulogined by a French writer as irresistible in attack, and impossible to 
rout; and which carred the banners of Spain victorious for more than a 
century over the most distant parts of Europe. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ILLNESS AND DEATH OF ISABELLA—HER CHARACTER. 


1504. 


Decline of the Queen’s Health—Alarm of the Nation—Her Testament and Codicil—Her 
sean: Healer and Death— Her Remais transported to Granada—Isabella’s Person—. 
Her Manners—Her Character—Parallel with Queen Elizabeth. 


THE acquisition of an important kingdom 1n the heart of Europe, and 
of the New World beyond the waters, which promised to pour into her 
lap all the fabled treasures of the Indies, was rapidly raising Spain to 
the first rank of European powers. But, in this noontide of her success, 
she was to experience a fatal shock in the loss of that illustrious person- 
age who had so long and so gloriously presided over her destinies. We 
have had occasion to notice more than once the declining state of the 
queen’s health during the last few years. Her constitution had been 
greatly impaired by incessant personal fatigue and exposure, and by the 
unremitting activity of her mind. It had suffered far more severely, 
however, from a series of heavy domestic calamities, which had fallen on 
her with little intermission since the death of her mother in 1496. The 
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next year, she followed to the grave the remains of her only son, the 
heir and hope of the monarehy, just entering on his prime; and, in the 
su: ing, was called on to render the same sad offices to the best 
beloved of her daughters, the amiable queen of Portugal. 

The severe illness occasioned by this last blow terminated in a dejeo- 
tion of spirits, from which she never entirely recovered. Her surviving 
children were removed far from her into distant lands; with the occa- 
sional vat jig indeed, of Joanna, who caused a still deeper pang to 
her mother's affectionate heart, by exhibiting infirmities which justified 
the most melancholy presages for the future. 

Far from abandoning herself to weak and useless repining, however, 
Isabella sought consolation, where it was best to be found, in the exer- 
cises of piety, and in the earnest discharge of the duties attached to her 
exalted station, Accordingly, we find her attentive as ever to the 
minutest interests of her subjects; supporting her great minister 
Ximenes in his schemes of reform, quickenmg the zeal for dtscovery in 
the west, and, at the close of the year 1503, on the alarm of the French 
invasion, rousing her dying energies to kindle a spirit of resistance in 
her people. These strong mental exertions, however, only accelerated 
the decay of her bodily strength, which was gradually smking under 
that sickness of the heart which admits of no cure, and scarcely of 
consolation. 

In the beginning of that very year she had declined so visibly, that 
the cortes of Castile, much alarmed,  poaiiesiae her to provide for the 

vernment of the kingdom after her decease, in case of the absence or 
incapacity of Joanna. She seems to have rallied in some measure after 
this; but it was only to relapse into a state of greater debility, as her 
spirits sunk under the conviction, which now forced itself on her, of her 
daughter’s settled insanity. 

Early in the spring of the following year (1504), that unfortunate lady 
embarked for Flanders, where, soon after her arrival, the inconstancy of 
her husband, and her own ungovernable sensibilities, occasioned the 
most scandalous scenes. Philip beoaiie openly enamoured of one of the 
ladies of her saite; and his injured wife, mm a paroxysm of jealousy, 

rsonally assaulted her fair rival in the palace, and caused the beautiful 
focks which had excited the admiration of her fickle husband to be shorn 
from her head. This outrage so affected Philip, that he vented his 
in ion against Joanna in the coarsest and most unmanly terms, and 
finally refused to have any further intercourse with her. 

The account of this disgraceful scene reached Castile in the month of 
June. It occasioned the deepest chagrm and mortification to the un- 
happy parents. Ferdinand soon after fell ill of a fever, and the queen 
was seized with the same disorder, accompamed by more alarming 
symptoms. Her illness was exasperated by anxiety for her husband, 
and she refused to credit the favourable reports of his physicians while 
he was detained from her presence. His vigorous constitution, however, 
threw off the malady, while hers gradually failed under it. Her tender 
neart was More keenly sensidie thal Nis to tae unhappy conazwon oi weir 
child, and to the gloomy prospects which awaited her beloved Castile. 

Her faithful follower, Martyr, was with the court at this time in 
Medina del Campo. In a letter to the count of Tendilla, dated October 
7th, he states that the most-serious apprehensions were entertained by 
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the physicians for the queen’s fate. ‘‘ Her whole system,” he says, ‘‘ is 
Pe a consuming fever. She loathes food of every kind, and 
is tormented with incessant thirst, while the disorder has all the appear- 
ance of terminating in a dropsy.” 

In the meanwhile, Isabella lost nothing of her solicitude for the 
welfare of her people, and the great concerns of government. While 
reclining, as she was obliged to do great part of the day, on her couch, 
she listened to the recital or reading of whatever occurred of interest, at 
home or abroad. She gave audience to distinguished foreigners, especially 
such Itahans as could acquaint her with particulars of the late war, and 
above all in regard to Gonsalvo de Cordova, in whose fortune she had 
always taken the liveliest concernu.* She received with pleasure, too, 
such intelligent travellers as her renown had attracted to the Castilan 
court. She drew forth their stores of various information, and dismissed 
them, says a writer of the age, penetrated with the deepest admiration 
of that masculine strength of mind which sustained her so nobly under 
the weight of a mortal malady.t 

This malady was now el paey gaining gonad: On the 15th of 
October we have another epistle of Martyr, of the follo melancholy 
tenor. ‘‘ You ask me respecting the state of the queen’s health. We 
sit sorrowful in the palace all day long, piso waiting the hour 
when religion and virtue shall quit the earth with her. Let us pray that 
we may be permitted to follow hereafter where she 1s soon to go. She 
so far transcends all human excellence that there 1s scarcely anything of 
mortality about her. She can hardly be said to die, but to pass into a 
nobler existence, which should rather excite our envy than our sorrow. 
She leaves the world filled with her renown, and she goes to enjoy life 
eternal with her God in heaven. I write this,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ between, 
hope and fear, while the breath 1s still fluttermg within her.”’ 

The deepest gloom now overspread the nation. Even Isabella’s lon 
illness had failed to prepare the minds of her faithful people for the s 
catastrophe. They recalled several ominous circumstances which had. 
before escaped their attention. In the preceding spring, an earthquake,. 
accompanied by a tremendous hurricane, such as the oldest men did not 
remember, had visited Andalusia, and especially Carmona, a place 
belonging to the queen, and occasioned a frightful desolation there. The 
superstitious Spaniards now read in these portents the prophetic signs by 
which Heaven announces some great calamity. Prayers were put up im 
every temple; processions and pilgrimages made in every part of the 
country for the recovery of their beloved sovereign,—but in vain. 

Isabella, in the meantime, was deluded with no false hopes. She felt 
too surely the decay of her bodily strength, and she resolved to perform. 
what ne aa dutaes yet remained for her, while her faculties were stall 
unclouded. 


* A short time before her death she received a visit from the distinguishod officer, 
Prospero Colonna The Italian noble, on being presented to King Ferdinand, told him 
that ‘‘he had come to Castile to behold the woman, who, from her ack ruled. 
the world.” 

¢ Among the foreigners introduced to the queen at this time, was a celebrated Venetian 
traveller, named Vianelli, who presented her with a cross of pure gold set with precious. 
stones, among which was a carbuncie of inestumable value The hberal I met. 
with rather an uncourtly rebuke from Ximenes, who told him, on leaving the presence, 
that ‘“‘he had rather have the money his diamonds cost, to spend: n the service of the 
church, than all the gems of the Indies.” 

HH 
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On the 12th of October she executed that celebrated testament which 
reflects so clearly the peculiar qualities of her mind and character. She 
begins with prescribing the arrangements for her burial. She orders 
her remains to be rted to Granada, the Franciscan monastery of 
Santa Isabella in the Alhambra, and there deposited in a low and humble 
sepulchre, without other memorial than a plain inscription on it. ‘‘ But,” 
she contmues, “‘ should the king of aes prefer a sepulchre in some 
other place, then my will is that my body be there transported, and laid 

his side ; that the union we have enjoyed in this world, and, through 

e mercy of God, may hope again for our souls in heaven, may be repre- 
sented by our bodies in the earth.”” Then, desirous of correcting by her 
example, in this last act of her life, the wasteful pomp of funeral 
obsequies to which the Castilians were addicted, she commands that her 
own should be performed im the plainest and most unostentativus manner, 
and that the sum saved by this economy should be distributed in alms 
among the poor. 

She next provides for several charities, assigning, among others, 
marriage portions for poor maidens, and a considerable sum for the 
redemption of Christian captives in Barbary. She enjoins the punctual 
discharge of all her personal debts within a year, she retrenches super- 
fluous offices in the royal household, and revokes all such grants, whether 
in the forms of lands or annuities, as she conceives to have been made 
without sufficient warrant. She inculcates on her successors the import- 
ance of maintaining the een of the rvyal domains, and above all, 
_ anata divesting themselves of their title to the important fortress of 

tar. 

After this she comes to the succession of the crown, which she settles 
on the infanta Joanna as ‘‘ queen proprietor,” and the archduke Philip 
as her husband. She gives them much good counsel respecting their 
future administration ; enjoming them, as they would secure the love and 
obedience vf their subjects, to conform in respects to the laws and 
usages of the realm, to appoimt no foreigner to office,—an error into 
which Philip’s connections, she saw, would be very likely to betray 
them, and to make no laws or ordinances ‘‘ which necessarily require 
the consent of cortes,”’ durmng their absence from the kingdom 
She recommends to them the same conjugal harmony which had 
ever subsisted between her and her husband, she beseeches them to 
show the latter all the deference and filial affection ‘‘ due to him beyond 
every other parent, for his emiment virtues,” and finally inculcates 
ae em the most tender regard for the liberties and welfare of their 
subjccts. 

She next comes to the great question proposed by the cortes of 1503, 
respecting the government of the realm in the absence or incapacity of 
Joanna. She declares that, after mature deliberation, and with the 
advice of many of the prelates and nobles of the kingdom, she appoints 
king Ferdimard her husband to be the sole regent of Castile, in that 
exigency, until the panied of her grandson Charles; being led to this, 
she adds, “by the consideration of the magnanimity illustrious 
qualities of the king my lord, as well as his jar. experience, and the 
great profit which will redound to the state from ‘his wise and beneficial 
rule.” She expresses her sincere conviction that his past conduct affords 
a sufficient guarantee for his faithful administration, but, in compliance 
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with established usage, uires the customary oath from him on entering 
on the duties of the fice. 

She then makes a spceoific provision for her husband’s personal main- 
tenance, which, ‘‘although less than she could wish, and far less than 
he deserves, considering the eminent services he had rendered the state,” 
she settles at one half of all the net pee and profits accruing from 
the newly discovered countries in the west; together with ten million 
maravedis annually, assigned on the alcavalas of the grandmasterships of 
the military orders. 

After some additional regulations respecting the descent of the crown 
on failure of Joanna’s lineal heirs, she recommends in the kindest and 
most emphatic terms to her successors the various members of her house- 
hold, and her personal friends, among whom we find the names of the 
marquis and marchioness of Moya, erent de Bobadilla, the companion 
of her youth,} and Gareilasso de la Vega, the accomplished minister at 
the papal court. 

And, lastly, concluding in the same beautiful strain of conjugal 
tenderness in which she began, she says, ‘‘I beseech the king my lord 
that he will accept all my jewels, or such as he shall select, so that, 
seemg them, he may be reminded of the singular love I always bore him 
while living, and that I am now waiting for him in a better world ; b 
which remembrance he may be encouraged to live the more justly an 
holaly in this.” 

Six executors were named to the will. The two principal were the 
king, and primate Ximenes, who had full powers to act in conjunction 
with any one of the others. 

I have dwelt the more minutely on the details of Isabella’s testament, 
from the evidence 1t affords of her constancy m her dyimg hour to the 
principles which had governed her through life; of here Sive and 
sagacious policy ; her prophetic insight into the evils to result from her 
death,—evils, alas! which no forecast could avert; her scrupulous 
attention to all her personal obligations; and that warm attachment to 
her friends which could never falter while a pulse beat 1n her bosom. 

After performing this duty, she daily grew weaker, the powers of her 
mind seeming to brighten as those of her body declined. The concerns 
of ber government stall occupied her thoughts, and several public 
measures, which she had postponed through urgency of other business, 
or growing infirmities, pressed so heavily on her heart, that she made 
them the subject of a codicil to her former will. It was executed 
November 23rd, 1504, only three days before her death. 

Three of the provisions contained in it are too remarkable to pass 
unnoticed. The first concerns the codification of the laws. For this 
purpose the queen appoints a commission to make a new digest of the 
statutes and pragmdticas, the contradictory tenor of which still occasioned 
much embarrassment in Castilian jurisprudence. This was a subject she 
always had much at heart , but no nearer approach had been made to it 
than the valuahle though insufficient work ot Montalvo, in the early part 
of her reign, and, notwithstandimg her precautions, none more effectual 
was destined to take pie tall the reign of Philip the Second. 

The second item had reference to the natives of the New World. 
Gross abuses had arisen there since the partial revival of the reparts- 
mientos, although Las Casas says, ‘‘ intelligence of this was carefully 

‘ Hu 
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kept from the ears of the queen.” Some vague apprehension of the 
truth, however, appears to have forced itself on her; and she enjoins 
ber sucoessors, in the most earnest manner, to quicken the good work of 
converting and civilising the poor Indians, to treat them with the greatest 
gentleness, and redress any wrongs they may have suffered in ther 
persons or property. 

Lastly, she i iene her doubts as to the epey of the revenue 
drawn from the vaias, constituting the principal income of the crown. 
She directs a commission to ascertain whether it were originally intended 
to be perpetual, and if this were done with the free consent of the 
people ; enjoining her heirs, in that event, to collect the tax so that 1t 
should press least heavily on her subjects, Should it be found other- 
wise, however, she directs that the legislature be summoned to devise 
proper measures for supplying the wants of the crown, — ‘‘ measures 

epending for their validity on the good pleasure of the subjects of the 

Such were the dying words of this admirable woman, displaying the 
same respect for relies ights and liberties of the nation which she had 
shown through life, and striving to secure the blessings of her benign 
administration to the most distant and barbarous regions under her sway. 
These two documents were a precious legacy bequeathed to her people, 
to guide them when the light of her personal example should be with- 
drawn for ever. 

The queen’s signature to the codicil, which still exists among the 
manuscripts of the royal ribet A at Madrid, shows by its irregular and 
scarcely legible characters, the feeble state to which she was then reduced. 
She hed now adjusted all her worldly concerns; and she prepared to 
devote herself, during the brief space which remained, to those of a 
higher nature. It was but the last act of a life of preparation. She 
had the misfortune, common to persons of her rank, to be separated in 
her last moments from those whose filial tenderness might have done so 
much to soften the bitterness of death. But she had the good fortune 
most rare, to have secured for this trying hour the solace of disinterested. 
friendship; for she beheld around her the friends of her childhood, 
formed and proved in the dark season of adversity. 

As she saw them bathed 1m tears around her bed, she calmly said, 
*« Do not weep for me, nor waste your time in fruitless peevert for my 
recovery, but pray rather for the salvation of my soul.” receivin 
the extreme unction, she refused to have her feet exposed, as was usu 
on that occasion ; a circumstance which, occurring at a tame when there 
can be no suspicion of affectation, is often notaced by Spanish writers as 
a proof of that sensitive delicacy and decorum which i ed her 
through life. At length, having received the sacraments, and performed 
all the offices of a sincere and devout Christian, she gently expired a little 
before noon, on Wednesday, November 26th, 1504, in the fifty-fourth 
year of her age, and thirtieth of her ee 

‘‘My hand,” says Peter Martyr, in a letter written on the same day to 
the archbishop of , *‘ falls powerless by my side for very sorrow. 
The world has lost its noblest ornament; a loss to be deplored not only 
by Spain, which she has so long carried forward-+in the career of glory, 
but by every nation in Christendom; for she was the mirror of ev 
virtue, the shield of the innocent, and an avenging sword to the wick 
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ZX know none of her sex, in ancient or modern times, who in m 
judgment is at all worthy to be named with this incomparable woman.” 
o time was lost in ing preparations for transporting the queen’s 
body, unembalmed, to Granada, in strict conformity to her orders. It 
‘was escorted by a numerous cortége of cavaliers and ecclesiastics, am 
whom was the faithful pads A The procession began its mournfal 
march the day following her death, taking the route through Arevalo, 
Toledo, and Jaen. Scarcely had it left Medina del Campo, when a 
tremendous tempest set in, which continued with little interruption 
during the whole journey. The roads were rendered nearly impassable ; 
the bridges swept away, the small streams swollen to the size of the 
Tagus, and the level country buried under a deluge of water. Neither 
sun nor stars were seen, during their whole progress. The horses and 
mules were borne down by the torrents, and the mders in several 
instances perished with them. ‘‘ Never,’’ exclaims M , “did I 
encounter such perils in the whole of my hazardous i ee to 


(t length, on the 18th of December, the melancholy and way-worn 
cavalcade reached the place of its destination, and, amidst the wild stnfe 
of the elements, the peaceful remains of Isabella were laid, with simple 
solemnities, in the Franciscan monastery of the Alhambra. Here, under 
the shadow of those venerable Moslem towers, and in the heart of the 
capital which her noble constancy had recovered for her country, they 
continued to repose till after the death of Ferdmand, when they were 
removed to be laid by his side, 1n the stately mausoleum of the cathedral 
church of Granada. 

I shall defer the review of Queen Isabella’s administration until it can 
be done in conjunction with that of Ferdinand ; and shall confine myself 
at present to such considerations on the prominent traits of her character 
as have been suggested by the preceding history of her hfe. 

Her person, as mentioned in the early a of the narrative, was of the 
middle height, and well proportioned. She had aclear, fresh complexion, 
‘with hght blue eyes and auburn hair,—a style of beauty exceedingly 
rare in Spain. Her features were regular, and universally allowed to be 
uncommonly handsome. The illusion which attaches to rank, more 
especially when united with engaging manners, might lead us to s ct 
some e ration in the encomiums so liberally lavished on her. But 
they would seem to be in a great measure justified by the portraits that 
remain of her, which combine a faultless symmetry of features, with 

i sweetness and intelligence of expression. 

er manners were most gracious and pleasing. They were marked 
by natural ity and modest reserve, tempered by an affability which 
flowed from the iidhiaces of her disposition. She was the last n 
to be approached with undue familiarity; yet the respect which she 
imposed was mingled with the strongest feelings of devotion and love. 
She showed great tact in accommodating herself to the peculiar situation 
and character, of those around her. She appeared in arms at the head of 
her troops, and shrunk from none of the hardships of war. i 
the reforms introduced into the religious houses, she visited the nunneriesz 
in person, taking her needle-work with her, and passing the day in the 
society of the mates. When travelling in Galicia, she attired herself 
in the costume of the country, borrowing for that purpose the jewels and 
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other ornaments of the ladies there, and returning them with liberal 
additions. By this eendeseending and captivating deportment, as weil as 
by her a qualities, she gained an ascendancy over her turbulent 
subjects which no king of Spain could ever boast. 
spoke the Castalian with much elegance and eorrectness. She had 
an easy fluency of discourse, which, though generally of @ serious com- 
exion, was occasionally seasoned with agreeable es, some of which 
ave passed into proverbs. She was temperate even to abstemiousness 
in her diet, seldom or never tasting wine; and so frugal in her table, 
that the daily expenses for herself and family did not exceed the 
moderate sum of forty ducats. She was equally simple and economical 
in her apparel. On all public occasions, indeed, she displayed a royal 
ificence ; but she had no relish for it in private, and she freely gave 
away her clothes and jewels, as presents to her fmends. Naturally of a 
sedate, though cheerful, temper, she had little taste for the frivolous 
amusements which make up so much of a court hfé; and, 1f she 
encouraged the presence of minstrels and musicians in her palace, rt was 
to wean her young nobility from the coarser and less intellectual pleasures 
to which they were addicted. 
Among her mioral qualities, the most conspicuous, perhaps, was her 
ity. She betrayed nothing little or selfish, in thought or 
action. Her schemes were vast, and executed in the same noble spirit in 
which they were conceived. She never employed doubtful agents or 
sinister measures, but the most direct and open policy. She seorned to 
avail herself of advantages offered by the dy of others. Where she 
had once given her confidence, she gave her hearty and steady support ; 
and she was scrupulous to redeem any pledge she had made to those who 
ventured in her cause, however unpopular. She sustained Ximenes in 
all his obnoxious but salutary reforms. She seconded Columbus m the 
prosecution of his arduous enterprise, and shielded him from the calumny 
of his enemies. She did the same good service to her favourite, Gonsalvo 
de Cordova; and the day of her death was felt, and, as1t proved, truly 
felt by both, as the last of their good fortune. Artafice and duplicity 
were so abhorrent to her character, and so averse from her domestic 
policy, that when they ap in the foreign relations of Spain, it 1s 
certainly not imputable to her. She was incapable of harbouring any 
distrust or latent malice; and, although stern in the execution and 
exaction of public justice, she made the most generous allowance, and 
even sometimes advances to those who had personally injured her: 

But the principle which gave a peculiar colouring to every feature of 
Isabella’s mind was piety. It shone forth from the very depths of her 
soul with a heavenly ance, which illuminated her whole character. 
Fortunately, her earliest years had been passed in the rugged school of 
adversity, under the eye of a mother who implanted in her serious mind 
such streng principles of religion as nothing in after life had power to 
shake. At an early age, in the flower of youth and beauty, she was 
introduced to her brother’s court; but ita blandishments, so ling to 
& young imagination, had no power over hers; for she was surrounded 
by a moral atmosphere of purity, 


“ Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt.” 
Buch was the decorum of her manners, that, though encompassed by 
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false friends and open enemies, not the slightest reproach was breathed 
en her fair name 1n this corrupt and calumnious court. 

She gave a liberal portion of her time to private devotions, as well as 
to the public exercises of religion. She expended large sums in useful 
charities, especially mn the erection of hospitals and churches, and the 
more doubtful endowments of monasteries. Her piety was strikingly 
exhibited in that unfeagned humility which, although essence of 
eur faith, is so rarely found; and most rarely in those whose great 
powers and exalted stations seem to raise them above the level of 
ordinary mortals. A remarkable illustration of this is afforded in the 
queen’s correspondence with Talavera, in which her meek and. docile 
spirit is strikingly contrasted with the puritanical intolerance of her 
eonfessor.* Yet ‘alavera, as we have seen, was sincere and benevolent 
at heart. Unfortunately, the a consclence was at times committed 
to very different keeping; and that humility, which, as we have 
repeatedly had occasion to notice, made her defer so reverentially to her 
ghostly advisers, led under the fanatic Torquemada, the confessor of her 
early youth, to those deep blemishes on her admunistration, the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition, and the exile of the Jews. 

But although blemishes of the deepest dye on her administration, the 
are certainly not to be regarded as such on her moral character. It 
be difficult to condemn her, indeed, without condemning the age; for 
these very acts are not only excused, but extolled by her contemporaries, 
as constituting her strongest claims to renown, and to the gratitude of 
her country.t They proceeded from the | pooper ear openly avowed by the 
court of Kome, that zeal for the purity of the faith eae atone for every 
ere. This immoral maxim flowing from the head of the church, was 
echoed 1n a thousand different forms by the subordinate clergy, and 
greedily received by a superstitious people. It was not to be expected 
that a solitary womar, filled with natural diffidence of her own eapacity 
on such subjects, should array herself against those venerated counsellors 
whom she had been taught from her cradle to look to as the guides and 
guardians of her conscience. 

However mischievous the operations of the Inquisition may have been 
in Spain, ite establishment, in point of principle, was not worse than 
many other measures which have passed with far less censure, though m 
a much more advanced and civilised age.{ Where, mndeed, during the 


* The archbishop’s letters are little better than a homily on the sins of dancing, feasting, 
dressing, and the like, garnished with scriptural allusions, and conveyed in a tone of sour 
rebuke that would have done credit to the most canting Roundhead in Oliver Cromweli’s 
court. The queen, far from taking exception at 1t, vindicates herself from the grave 
imputations with a degree of earnestuess and simplicity which may provoke a smile in the 
reader ‘‘I am aware,” she concludes, ‘‘ that custom caunot make an action, bad in itself, 
good , but I wish P fiaad opinion whether, under all the circumstances, these can be consi- 
dered bad, that, if so, they may be discontinued in future ” 

¢ Such encomiums become atall more striking in writers of sound and espenmre views 

ke Zurita and Blancas, who, although flourishing m a better mstruc age, do not 
scruple to pronounce the Inquisition ‘‘ the greatest evidence of her prudence and piety; 
whose uncommon utility, not only Spam, but all Christendom, freely acknowledged !” 

¢ I borrow aftnost the words of Mr Hallam, who, noticing the penal statutes against 
Catholics under Elizabeth, mys ** They established o persecution which fell not at all 
short in principle of that for which the Inquisition became so odious ” Even Lord Buzleigh, 
commenting on the mode of examination adopted in certam cases by the High Commizsicn 
Court, does not hesitate to say, the interrogatories were so curiously penned, so full «f 
branches and circumstance, as he thought the inquiaitors of Spain used not so many ques- 
tions to comprehend and to trap their preys *‘ 
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sixteenth, and the greater part of the seventeenth century, was the 

rinciple of ution abandoned by the dominant party, whether 
batho ic or testant P? And where that of toleration asserted, except 
by the weaker? It is true, to borrow Isabella’s own expression, in her 
letter to Talavera, the prevalence of a bad custom cannot constitute its 
apology. But it should serve much to mitigate our condemnation of the 

teen, that she fell into no greater error, in the imperfect hght in which 
ahs lived, than was common to the greatest minds in a later and far 


iper period.* 

me eabella’s actions, indeed, were habitually based on principle. What- 
ever errors of judgment be imputed to her, she most anxiously sought 
in all situations to discern and discharge her duty. Faithful in the 
dispensation of justice, no bribe was large enough to ward off the 
execution of the law.t| No motive, not even conjugal affection, could 
induce her to make an unsuitable appomtment to public offices.t No 
reverence for the ministers of religion could lead her to wink at their 
misconduct ;§ nor could the deference she entertained for the head of the 
church allow her to tolerate his encroachments on the nghts of her crown. 
She seemed to consider herself especially bound to preserve entire the 
peculiar claims and privileges of Castile, after 1ts union under the same 
sovereign with Aragon. And although, ‘‘ while her own will was law,” 
says Peter Martyr, ‘‘ she governed mm such a manner that 1t might appear 
the joint action of both Ferdinand and herself,’ yet she was careful never 
to surrender into his hands one of those prerogatives which belonged to her 
as queen proprietor of the kingdom. 

Isabella’s measures were characterised by that practical good sense, 
without which the most brilliant parts may work more to the woe than 
to the weal of mankind. Though engaged all her life in reforms, she 
had none of the failings so common in reformers. Her plans, though 
vast, were never visionary. The best proof of this is, that she hved to 
see most of them realised. 

She was quick to discern objects of real utshty. She saw the 
importance of the new discovery of pmnting, and liberally patronised it 
from the first moment 1t appeared. She had none of the exclusive local 
prejudices too common with her countrymen. She drew talent from the 
most remote quarters to her dominions by munificent rewards. She 
imported foreign artisans for her manufactures, foreign engineers and 
officers for the discipline of her army; and foreign scholars to imbue her 
martial subjects with more cultivated tastes. She consulted the useful 
m all her subordinate regulations ; in her sumptuary laws, for instance, 


* Even Milton, in his casay on the ‘‘Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,” the most splendid 
argument, perhaps, the world had then witnessed in behalf of intellectual liberty, would 
exclude P. from the benefits of toleration, as a religion which the public good required 
at all events to be extirpated. Such were the crude views of the rights of conscience enter- 
tained in the latter half of the seventeenth century, by one of thuse gifted minds, whose 
rpalgdy ted wescar? elevation enabled 1t to catch and reflect back the coming light of knowledge, 
long before it had fallen on the rest of mankind 

t The most remarkable example of this, perhaps, occurred in the case,of the wealthy 
Galician knight, Yaiiez de , who endeavoured tv purchase a pardon of the queen by 
tho enormeus bribe of 40,000 doblas of gold. The attempt failed, though warmly sup- 
ported by some of the counsellors. The story is well vouched 

{ The reader may reco a pertinent illustration of this, on the occasion of Ximenoes’s 
appointment to the 

. among other instances, her exemplary chastisement of the ecclesiastics of 
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direoted against the fashionable extravagances of dreas, and the ruinous 
ostentation so much affected by the Castilans in their weddings and 
funerals. Lastly, she showed the same perspicacity in the selection of 
her agents; well knowing that the best measures become bad in 
incompetent hands. 

But, although the skilful selection of her agents was an obvious cause 
of Isabella’s success, yet another, even more important, is to be found in 
her own vigilance and untiring exertions. During the first busy and 
bustling B hcol of her reign these exertions were of incredible magnitude. 
She was almost always in thesaddle, for she made all her journeys on horse- 
back , and she travelled with a rapidity which made her always present 
on the spot where her presence was needed. She was never intimidated by 
the weather, or the state of her own health, and this reckless exposure 
undoubtedly contributed much to impair her excellent constitution. 

She was equally indefatigable 1n her mental application. After 
assiduous attention to busimess through the day, she was often known 
to sit up all night, dictatang dispatches to her secretaries. In the midst 
of these overwhelming cares, she found time to supply the defects of 
early education by learning Latin, so as to understand it without 
difficulty, whether written or spoken, and, indeed, in the opimon of 
a competent judge, to attain a critical accuracy init. As she had little 
turn for hght amusements, she sought relief from graver cares by some 
useful occupation appropriate to her sex; and she left ample evidence of 
her skill 1n this way, 1n the rich specimens of embroidery, wrought with 
her own fair hands, with which she docorated the churches. She was 
careful to instruct her daughters 1n these more humble departments of 
domestic duty , for she thought nothing too humble to learn which was useful. 

With all her high peng Isabella would have been still unequal 
to the achievement of her grand designs without possessing a degree of 
fortitude rare 1n either sex; not the courage which a contempt of 
personal danger,—though of this she had a larger share than falls to 
most men ;* nor that which supports 1ts possessor under the extremities 
of bodily pain,—though of this she gave ample evidence, since she 
endured the greatest suffering her sex 1s called to bear without a groan ; 
but that moral courage which sustains the spirit in the dark hour of 
adversity, and gathering hght from within to dispel the darkness, 
imparts its own cheering influence to all around. This was shown 
remarkably in the stormy season which ushered in her accession, as well 
as through the whole of the Moorish war. It was her voice that decided. 
never to abandon Alhama, Her remonstrances compelled the king and 
nobles to return to the field, when they had quitted it, after an ineffectual 
campaign. As dangers and difficulties multiphed, she multiplied 
resources to meet them, and, when her soldiers lay drooping under the 
evils of some protracted siege, she appeared in the midst, mounted on 
her war horse, with her delicate limbs cased in knightly mail; and, 

i through their ranks, breathed new courage into their hearts by 
her own inérepid bearing. ‘I'o her personal efforts indeed, as well as 
counsels, the success of this glorious war may be mainly imputed ; and 
the unsuspicious testimony of the Venetian minister, Navagiero, a few 
years later, shows that the nation so considered it. ‘‘ Queen Isabel,” 


* Among many evidences of this, what other need be given than hor conduct at the 
famous riot at Segovia t 
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says he, “by her singular genins, smesonline stécngth of mind, and other 

an silva fein re our own sex, as well'as hers, was not merely of 

great assistance in, but the chief cause of, the conquest of Granada. She 

was, indeed, a most rare and virtuous lady; one of whom the Spaniards 

a eee the king, sagacious as he was, and uncommon for 
is time. 

Happily these masculine rose heats in Isabella did not extinguish the 
sitter sues which constitute the charm of her sex. Her heart overflowed 
with affectionate sensibiltty to her family and friends. She watched 
over the declinmg days of her aged mother, and ministered to her sad 
infirmities with the delicacy of filial tenderness.* We have seen 
abundant proofs how fondly and faithfully she loved her husband to the 
last,| though this love was not always so faithfully requited. For her 
children she lived more than for herself; and for them too she died, for 
rt was their loss and their afflictions which froze the eurrent of her blood 
before age had time to chill it. Her exalted state did not remove her 
above the sympathies of friendship.{ With her friends she forgot the 
usual distinctions of rank, sh in their joys, visiting and consoling 
them in sorrow and sickness, and condescending in more than one 
instance to assume the office of executrix on their decease.§ Her heart, 
indeed, was filled with benevolence to all mankind. In the most fiery 
heat of war, she was engaged in devising means for mitigating its 
horrors. She is said to have been the first to introduce the benevolent 
institution of camp hospitals; and we have seen, more than once, her 
lively solicitude to spare the effusion of blood even of her enemies. But 
it is needless to multiply examples of this beautiful but familar traat in 
her character. 

It is in these more amiable qualities of her sex, that Isabella’s 
superiority becomes most apparent over her illustrious namesake, 
Elizabeth of Engltand,|| whose history presents some features parallel to 
her own. Both were disciplined in early life by the teachings of that 
stern nurse of wisdom, adversity. Both were made to experience the 
deepest humiliation at the hands of their nearest relative, who should 
have cherished and protected them. Both succeeded in establishin 
themselves on the throne after the most precarious vicissitudes. E 
conducted her kingdom, through a long and triumphant reign, to a 

* We find one of the first articles in the marnage treaty with Ferdinand enjoining him 


to cherish and treat her mother with all reverence, and to provide suitably for her royal 
mamtenance. 
Among other little tokeng of mutual affection, it may be mentioned that not only the 
public coin, but their furniture, books, and other artacles of personal property, were 
stam with their initials, F & I, or emblazoned with their devices, his being a yoke, 
and a sheaf of arrows. It was common, says Oviedo, for each party to take a device 
whose er corresponded with that of the name of the other, as was the case here with 
jugo an as 

} The beloved of her friends,  edeiceragth was the Marchioness of Moya, who, ecldom 

froro her royal mistress through life, had the melancholy satisfaction of clesing 

her eyes in death. Oviedo, who saw them rodent tometer: says that the queen never 
addressed this iady, even in later lHfe, with any other than the endearing title of Ayja 
marquesa, ‘‘ daughter marchioness.” e 

$ As was the case with Cardenas, the comendador mayor, and the grand cardinal 
Mendoza, to whom, as we have already seen, she paid the kindest attentions du their 
last ieee: While in por thes she apap ber gy niga anteseses pied — © was 
careful to render every outward mark of respect memory of those whose rank or 
Oak bing ose them to such tion 


considera 
name of the Catholic queen, is correctly rendered into English by that 
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height of glory which ithad never before reached, Both lived to see the 
vanity of all earthly deur, and to fall the victims of an inconsolabie 
melancholy; and both left behind an illustrious name, unrivalled in the 
subsequent annals of their country. 

But, with these few circumstances of their history, the resemblance 
ceases. Their characters afford scarcely a point of contact. Elizabeth, 
inheriting a e share of the bold and bluff King Harry’s tempera- 
ment, was haughty, arrogant, coarse, and irascible; while with these 
fiercer qualities she mingled deep dissimulation and strange irresolution. 
Isabella, on the other hand, tempered the dignity of royal station with 
the most bland and courteous manners. Once resolved, she was constant 
in her purposes, and her conduct in public and private life was 
character by candour and integrity. Both may be said to have 
shown that aap eps whieh is imphed by the accomplishment of 
great objects in the face of great obstacles. But Elizabeth was desperately 
selfish ; she was incapable of forgiving, not merely a real injury, but the 
slightest affront to her vamty; and she was merciless im exacting retm- 
bution. Isabella, on the other hand, lived only for others,—was ready at 
all times to sacrifice self to considerations of public duty; and, far from 
personal resentments, showed the greatest condescension and kindness to 
those who had most sensibly re her; while her benevolent heart 
sought every means to mitigate the authorised severities of the law, even 
towards the guilty.* 

Both possessed rare fortitude. Isabella, indeed was placed in situa- 
tions which demanded more frequent and higher Pape dale of it than her 
rival; but no one will doubt a full measure of quality in the 
daughter of marine Cia Eighth. Elzabeth was better educated, and 
every way more highly accomplished than Isabella. But the latter knew 
enough to maintain her station with dignity; and she encouraged 
learning by a munificent patronage. The masculine powers and pas- 
sions of Elizabeth seemed to divorce her in a great measure from the 
peculiar attributes of her sex, at least from those which constitute its 

uliar charm; for she had abundance of its foibles,—a coquetry and 
lave of admiration which age could not chill; a levity, most careless, 1f 
not criminal: and a fondness for dress and tawdry magnificence of orna- 
ment which was ridiculous, or disgusting, according to the different 
riods of life in which it was indulged. Isabella, on the other han 
istinguished through life for decorum of manners, and purity beyo 
the breath of calumny, was content with the legitimate affection which 
she could imspire withim the range of her domestic circle. Far from a 
frivolous affectation of ornament or dress, she was most simple in her 
own attire, and seemed to set no value on her jewels, but as they could 
serve the necessities of the state;{ when they could be no longer 
useful in this way, she gave them away, as we have seen, to her 
friends. 


* She gave evidence of this in the commutation of the sentence she obtained for the 
wretch who stabbed her husband, and whom her ferocious nobles would have put to 
death without the opportunity of confession and absolution, that “‘his soul might perish 
with his body !”—(See her letter to Talavera). Sheshowed this merciful temper, so rare 
in that age, py reg : altogether with the preliminary burberities sometimes 

e law in cap 


prescribed executions. 
t The reader will remember how effectually they answered this purpose in the Moorish 
‘war. 
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Both were uncommonly sagacious in the selection of their ministers ; 
though Elizabeth was drawn into some errors in this particular by her 
levity, as was Isabella by religious feeling. It was this, combined with 
her exoessive humility, which led to the only grave errors in the admi- 
nistration of the latter. Her rival fell into no such errors; and she was 
a stranger to the amiable qualities which led to them. Her conduct was 
cotainty not controlled by religious principle; and, though the bulwark 
of the Protestant faith, it might be difficult to say whether she were at 
heart more a Protestant or a Catholic. She viewed religion in its con- 
nexion with the state, in other words, with herself; and she took 
measures for enforcing conformity to her own views, not a whit less des- 
potic, and scarcely less sanguinary, than those countenanced for conscience’ 
sake by her more bigoted rival.* 

This feature of bigotry, which has thrown a shade over Isabella’s 
otherwise beautiful character, might lead to a disparagement of her 
intellectual power compared with that of the English queen. To 
estimate this aright, we must contemplate the results of their respective 
reigns. Elizabeth found all the materials of prosperity at hand, and 
availed -herself of them most ably to build up a solid fabric of national 
grandeur. Isabella created these materials. She saw the faculties of her 

ple locked up m a deathhke lethargy, and she breathed into them the 
breath of life for those great and heroic enterprises which terminated in 
such glorious consequences to the monarchy. It is when viewed from 
the depressed position of her early days, that the achievements of her 
reign seem scarcely less than miraculous. The masculine genius of the 
English queen stands out relieved beyond its natural dimensions by its 
separation from the softer qualities of her sex; while her rival’s, hke 
some vast but symmetrical edifice, loses in appearance somewhat of 1ts 
actual grandeur from the perfect harmony of its proportions. 

The circumstances of their deaths, which were somewhat similar, dis- 
played the great dissimilarity oftheir characters. Both pined amidst the 
royal state, a prey to incurable despondency, rather than any marked 
bodily distemper. In Elizabeth 1t sprung from wounded biccget a sullen 
conviction that she had out-lived the sdmitetion on which she had so 
long fed,—and even the solace of friendship, and the attachment of her 
subjects. Nor did she seek consolation, where alone 1t was to be found, 
in that sad hour. Isabella, on the other hand, sunk under a too acute 
sensibility to the suffermgs of others. But amidst the gloom which 
gathered around her, she looked with the eye of faith to the bnghter 

ets which unfolded of the future; and, when she resigned her 
fast oe it was amidst the tears and universal lamentations of her 

e. 

tt is in this undying, unabated attachment of the nation, indeed, that 
we see the most unequivocal testrmony to the virtues of Isabella. In the 
downward. of things in Spam, some of the most ill-advised 
measures of her administration have found favour, and been perpetuated, 
while the more salutary have been forgotten. This may lead to a mis- 
conception of her real merits. In order to estimate these, we must listen 


* Queen Elizabeth, indeed, in a declaration to her le, ** We know not, 
mor have any cites fe to allow, that any of our subjecta Krad be” molested, either 
2 Macarepeiey wercee ts inquisition, in any matter of faith, as long as they shall profess the 
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to the voice of her contemporaries, the eye-witnesses of the condition in 
which she found the state, and in which she left it. We shall then see 
but one judgment formed of’ her, whether by foreigners or natives. The 

ach and Italian writers equally join in celebrating the triumphant. 
glories of her reign, and her magnanimity, wisdom, and purity of 
character. Her own subjects extol her as ‘‘the most brilhant exemplar 
of every virtue,” and mourn over the day of her death as ‘“‘ the last of 
the prosperity and happiness of their country;”’ while those who had 
nearer access to her person are unbounded in their admiration of those 
amiable qualities, whose full A ea is revealed only in the unrestrained 
intamacies of domestic life. The judgment of posterity has ratified the 
sentence of her own age. The most enlightened Spaniards of the 
present day, by no means insensible to the errors of her government, but 
more capable of 4 dipereaaie its merits than those of a less instructed 
age, bear honourable testimony to her deserts , and, while they pass over 
the bloated magnificence of succee monarchs, who arrest the popular 
eye, dwell with enthusiasm on Isabella’s character, as the most truly 
great in their line of princes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


VERDINAND REGENT—HIS SECOND MARRIAGE-—DISSENSIONS WITH PHILIP—RESIGKATION OF 
THE REGENCY 


15041506. 
Ferdinand t—Philip’s Pretensions—Ferdinand’s Perplexities—Impolitic treaty with. 
France—The King’s Second Landing of Philip and Joanna—Unpopulanty 


of Ferdinand— His Interview with Son-2n-law—He resigns the Regency 


THE death of Isabella gives a new complexion to our history, a prin- 
cipal object of which has been the illustration of her personal character 
and pubhc administration. The latter part of the narrative, it is true, 
has been chiefly occupied with the foreign relations of Spain, in which 
her interference has been less obvious than m the domestic. But stil 
we have been made conscious of her presence and parental supervision, 
by the maintenance of order, and the general prosperity of the nation. 
Her death will make us more sensible of this influence, since 1t was the 
signal for disorders which even the genius and authority of Ferdinand 
were unable to suppress. 

While the queen’s remains were yet scarcely cold, King Ferdinand 
took the usual measures for announcing the succession. e resigned 
the crown of Castile, which he had worn with so much glory for thirty 

ears. From a platform raised in the great square of Toledo, the 
Teralds proclaimed, with sound of trumpet, the accession of Philip and 
Joanna to the Castilian throne, and the royal standard was unfurled by 
the duke of Alva in honour of the ullustrious pair. The king of Aragon 
then publicly assumed the title of administrator or governor of Castile, 
as provided by the queen’s testament, and received the obeisance of such 
of the nobles as were present, in his new capacity. These proceedings 
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rN cirouler letter was next addressed to the principal cities requiring 
them, after the customary celebration of tho obsequies of their late 
sovereign, to raise the royal banners in the name of Joanna; and writs 
were immediately issued in her name, without mention of Philip’s, for 
the convocation of a cartes to ratify these proceedings. * 

The assembly met at Toro, January 11th, 1505. The queen’s will, 
or rather such clauses of it as related to the succession, were read. 
aloud, and received the entire approbation of the commons, who, together 
with the grandees and gees present, took the oaths of allegiance to 
Joanna as queen and lady proprietor, and to Philip as her husband. 
They then determined that the exigency contemplated in the testament, 
of Joanna’s incapacity, actually existed,+ and proceeded to tender their 
homage to King Ferdinand, as the lawful governor of the realm 1n her 
mame. The latter in turn made the custom oath to respect the laws 
and libertaes of the kingdom; and the whole was terminated by an 
embassy from the cortes, with a written account of its proceedings, to 
their new sovereigns in Flanders. 

All seemed now done that was demanded for giving a constitutional 
sanction to Ferdinand’s authority as regent. By the written law of the 
land, the sovereign was empowered to nominate a regency, in case of the 
minority or incapacity of the heir apparent. This had been done in the 
present mstance by Isabella, and at the earnest solicitation of the 
cortes, made two years previously to her death. It had received the 
cordial approbation of that body, which had undeniable authority to 
control such testamentary provisions. ‘Thus, from the first to the last 
stage of the proceeding, the whole had gone on with a scrupulous 
attention to constitutional forms. Yet the authonty of the new regent 
was far from being firmly seated and it was the conviction of this 
which had led him to accelerate measures. 

Many of the nobles were extremely dissatisfied with the queen’s 
settlement of the regency, which had taken air before her death; and 
they had even gone so far as to send to Flanders before that event, and 
invite Philip to assume the government himself as the natural guardian 
of his wife. These discontented lords, if they did not refuse to yon in 
the public acts of acknowledgment to Ferdinand at Toro, at least were 
not reserved in intimating their dissatisfaction. Among the most 
prominent were the Marquis of Villena, who may be said to have 
been nursed to faction from the cradle, and the Duke of Najara 
both potent nobles, whose broad domains had been grievously cli ped 
by the resumption of the crown lands, so scrupulously enfor by 
the late government, and who looked forward to their speedy reco- 
very under the careless rale of a young imexperienced prince like 


Phihp.f 
But the most efficient of his partisans was Don Juan Manuel, 


* Philip’s name was omitted, as being a foreigner, until he should hate taken the 
customary cath to respect the laws of the realm, and especially to cuufer office on none 
but native Castilians 

t The maternal tenderness and delicacy which had lied Isabella to allude to her 
ay ere infirmity only in very penera terms, are well remarked by the cortes 

3 Isabella in her will particularly enjoins on her successors never to alienate or to restore 
the crown lands recovered from the marquisate of Villena. 
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Ferdinand’s ambassador at the court of Maximilian. This nobleman, 
sneer from one of the coo agai a houses in Castile, was a 
person of uncommon parts; restless and intriguing, plausible in his 
address, bold in his plans, but exceedingly cautious, on even cunning, 
in the execution of them. He had formerly ismuated himself into 
Philip’s confidence during his visit to Spam, and, on rece1ving news 
of the queen’s death, hastened without delay to jon him in the 
Netherlands. 

Through his means, an extensive correspondence was soon opened 
with the discontented Castalian lords ; and Philip was persuaded, not only 
to assert his pretensions to undivided supremacy in Castile, but to send 
a letter to his royal father-in-law, requirmg him to resign the govern- 
ment at once, and retire into Aragon. The demand was treated with 
some contempt by Ferdinand, who admonished him of his incompetency 
to govern a nation hke the Spamards, whom he understeod so hittle, 
but urged him at the same time to present himself before them with his 
wife as soon as possible. 

Ferdinand’s situation, however, was far from comfortable. Philip’s, 
or rather Manuel’s, emissaries were busily stirring up the embers of 
disaffection. They dwelt on the advantages to be gained from the free 
and lavish disposition of Philip, which they contrasted with the parsi- 
monious temper of the stern old Catalan, who had so long held them 
under his yoke. Ferdinand, whose policy it had been to crush the 
overgrown power of the nobuity, and who, asa foreigner, had none of 
the natural claims to loyalty enjoyed by his late queen, was extremely 
odious to that jealous and haughty body. The number of Philip's 
adherents increased in it eve ay, and soon comprehended the most 
considerable names in the kingdom. 

The king, who watched these symptoms of disaffection with deep 
anxiety, said little, says Martyr, but coolly scrutinised the minds of those 
around him, dissembling as far as possible his own sentiments. He 
received further and more unequivocal evidence, at this time, of the 
alienation of his son-in-law. An Aragonese gentleman, named Conchillos, 
whom he had placed near the person of his daughter, obtained a letter 
from her, 1n which she approved in the fullest manner of her father’s 
retaming the administration of the kingdom. The letter was betrayed 
to Philip; the unfortunate secretary was siezed and thrown into a 
dungeon, and Joanna was placed under a rigorous confinement, which 
much aggravated her malady. 

With this affront, the king received also the alarming intelligence 
that the Emperor Maximilian and his son Philip were tampering with 
the fidelity of the Great Captain , endeavouring to secure Naples in any 
event to the archduke, who claimed it as the appurtenance of Castale, by 
whose armies its conquest, in fact, had been achieved. There were not 
wanting persons of high standing at Ferdinand’s court to imfuse 
suspicions, however unwarrantable, to the royal mind, of the loyalty 
of his viceroy, a Castilian by birth, and who owed his elevation exclu- 
sively to the qheen. 

The king was still further annoyed by reports of the intimate 
relations subsisting between his old enemy, Louis the Twelfth, and 
Philip, whose children were affianced to each other. The French 
monarch, it was said, was prepared to support his ally in an invasion 
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of Castile, for the recovery of his rights, by a diversion in his favour on 
the side of Roussillon, wa ’yell as of’ Nate, 

The Catholic king felt sorely perplexed by these multiplied em- 
barrassments. During the brief period of his regency, he had en- 
deaveured to recommend himself to the people by a strict and impartial 
administration of the laws, and the mamtenance of public order. The 

le, indeed, appreciated the value of a government under which they 

been protected from the oppressions of the aristocracy more 
effectually than at any former period. They had testified their good 
will by the alacrity with which they confirmed Isabella’s testamentary 
dispositions at Toro. But all this served only to sharpen the aversion 
of the nobles. Some of Ferdinand’s counsellors would have persuaded 
him to carry measures with a higher hand. They urged him to 
reassume the title of King of Castile, which he had so long possessed as 
husband of the late queen; * and others even advised him to assemble 
an armed force which should overawe all opposition to his authority at 
home, and secure the country from invasion. He had facilities for this 
in the disbanded levies lately returned from Italy, as well as in a con- 
siderable body drawn from his native dominions of Aragon, waiting his 
orders on the frontier. Such violent measures, however, were repug~ 
nant to his habitual policy, temperate and cautious. He shrank from a 
contest in which even success must bring unspeakable calamities on the 
country ; and, 1f he ever seriously entertained such views, he abandoned 
them, and employed his levies on another destmation mm Afmca. His 
situation, however, grew every hour more critical. Alarmed by rumours 
of Louis’s military preparations, for which liberal supplhes were voted 
by the stateu-coneral: trembling for the fate of his Italian possessions ; 
deserted and betrayed by the great nobility at home , there seemed now 
no alternative left for him but to maintain his ground by force, or to resign 
at once, as required by Philip, and retire into Aragon. This latter 
course appears never to have been contemplated by him. He resolved 
at all hazards to keep the reins in his own grasp, influenced in part, 
robably, by the consciousness of his rights, as well as by his sense of 
date: which forbade him to resign the trust he had aproaaatee assumed 
into such incompetent hands as those of Philip and his counsellors, and 
partly; no doubt, by natural reluctance to relinquish the authority which 
e had enjoyed for so many years. To keep it, he had recourse to an 
ee such as neither friend nor foe could have anticipated. 

e saw the only chance of maintaining his present position lay in 
detaching France from the interests of Philip, and securing her to him- 
self. The great obstacle to this was their conflicting claims on Naples. 
This he purposed to obviate by proposals of marriage to some member 
of the royal family, in whose favour these clams, with the consent of 
King Louis, might be remgned. He accordingly dispatched a con- 
fidential envoy privately into France, with ample instructions for 
arranging the iminaries. This mn was Juan de Enguera, a 
Sans monk of much repute for his learning, and a member of the 
royal coun Z 

Louis the Twelfth had viewed with much satisfaction the growing 

* The vice-chancellor Caball repared elaborate argument in 
support of Ferdinand’s pretensions ts tie Feral aatioriee and title, lees as hushond of the 
late queen, than as the lawful guardian and administrator of his daughter. 
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misunderstanding betwixt Philip and his father-in-law, and had cunningly 
used his influence over the young prince to foment it. He felt the 
deepest sa lai at the prospect ot the enormous inheritance which 
was to devolve on the former, comprehending Burgundy and Flanders, 
Austria, and probably the Empire, together with the united crowns of 
Spain and their rich dependencies. By the proposed marriage, a dis- 
memberment might be made at least ot the Spanish monarchy; and the 
kingdoms of Castile and Aragon, passing under different sceptres, might 
serve, as they had formerly done, to neutralise each other. it was true, 
this would involve a rupture with Philp, to whose son his own daughter 
was promised in marriage. But this match, extremely distasteful to 
his subjects, gradually became so to Louis, as every way prejudicial to 
the interest of France. 

Without much delay, therefore, preliminaries were arranged with the 
Aragonese envoy , and immediately after, in the month of August 1505, 
the count of Cifuentes, and Thomas Malferrit, regent of the royal 
chancery, were publicly sent as plenipotentiaries on the part of King 
Ferdinand, to conclude and execute the treaty. 

It was agreed, as the basis of*the alliance, that the Cathohe kmg 
should be married to Germaime, daughter of Jean de Fox, viscount of 
Narbonne, and one of the sisters of Louis the Twelfth, and grand- 
daughter to Leonora, queen of Navarre,—that guilty sister of King 
Ferdinand whose fate 1s recorded 1n the earlier part of our History. The 
princess Germaine, it will be seen, therefore, was nearly related to both 
the contracting parties. She was at this time eighteen years of age, and 
very beautiful. She had been educated in the palace ot her royal uncle, 
where she had imbibed the free and volatile manners of his gay, luxurious 
court. To this lady Louis the Twelfth consented to resign his claims on 
Naples, to be secured by way of dowry to her and her heirs, male or 
female in perpetuity. In case of her decease without issue, the moiety 
of the kingdom recognised as his by the partition treaty with § was 
to revert to him. It was further agreed, that Ferdinand should 
reimburse Louis the Twelfth for the expenses of the Neapolitan war, by 
the payment of one million gold ducats, in ten yearly instalments ; and 
lastly that a complete amnesty should be granted by him to the lords of 
the Angevin or French party in Naples, who should receive full restatu- 
tion of their confiscated honours and estates. A mutual treaty of alliance 
and commerce was to subsist henceforth between France and Spam and 
the two monarchs, holding one another, to quote the words of the instru- 
ment, ‘‘as two souls in one and the same body,” pledged themselves to 
the maintenance and defence of their respective mghts and kingdoms 
against every other power whatever. This treaty was signed by the 
French king at Blois, October 12th, 1505, and ratitied by Ferdinand the 
Catholic at Segovia on the 16th of the same month. 

Such were the disgraceful and most impolitic terms of this compact, by 
which Ferdinand, in order to secure the brief possession of a barren 
authority, and perhaps to gratify some unworthy feelings of revenge, 
was content to barter away all those solid advantages, flowing from the 
union of the Spanish monarchies, which had been the great and wise 
object of his own and Isabella’s policy , for, in the event of male issue, 
—and that he should have issue was by no means improbable, con- 
sidering he was not yet fifty-four years of age,—Aragon and ite 

It 
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dependencies must be totally severed from Castile. In the other alter- 
native, the splendid Itahean conquests, which after such cost of tol and 
treasure, He had finally secured to himself, must be shared with his unsuc- 
cessful competitor. In any event, he had pledged himself to such an in- 
demnification of the Angevin faction in Naples as must create inextricable 
embarrassment, and inthet great injury on his loyal  ceobgarra into whose 
hands their estates had already passed. And last, though not Jeast, he 
dishonoured by this unsuitable and precipitate alliance his late illustrious 
queen, the memory of whose transcendent excellence, if it had faded mm 
any degree from his own breast, was too deeply seated in those of her 
subjects to allow them to look on the present union otherwise than asa 
national indignity. 

So, indeed, they did regard it, although the people of Aragon, m 
whom late events had rekindled their ancient jealousy of Castile, viewed 
the match with more complacency as hkely to restore them to that 
political importance, which had been somewhat impaired by the union 
with their more powerful neighbour. 

The European nations could not comprehend an arrangement so 
irreconcilable with the usual sagacfous policy of the Catholic king. 
The petty Italian powers, who, since the introduction of France and 
Spain into their political system, were controlled by them more or less 
in all their movements, viewed this sinister conjunction as auspicious of 
no good to their interests or independence. As for the archduke Philip, 
he could searcely credit the possibility of this desperate act, which 
struck off at a blow so mech a portion of his mheritance. He soon 
received confirmation, however, of its truth, by a prohibition from 
Louis the Twelfth to attempt a passage through his domimions into 
Spain, until he should come to some amicable understanding with his 
father-in-law.* 

Philip, or rather Manuel, who exercised unbounded influence over 
his counsels, saw the necessity now of temporising. The correspondence 
was resumed with Ferdinand, and an arrangement was at length con- 
cluded between the parties, known as the concord of Salamanca, 
November 24th, 1505. The substance of 1t was, that Castile should be 
governed in the joint names of Ferdinand, Philip, and Joanna, but that 
the first should be entitled, as his share, to one half of the puble 
revenue. This treaty, executed in good faith by the Catholic king, was 
only intended by Philp to lull the suspicions of the former until he 
could effect a landing in the kingdom, where, he confidently believed, 
nothing but his presence was wanting to insure success. He completed 
the perfidious proceeding by sending an epistle, well garnished with soft 
and honeyed phrase, to his royal father-in-law. These artifices had 
their effect, and completely 1mposed, not only on Louis, but on the more 
shrewd and suspicious Ferdinand. 

On the 8th of January, 1506, Philip and Joanna embarked on board 


* fie received much more unequivocal intimation in a letter from Ferdinand, curious 
as showing that the lattcr sensibly felt the nature and extent of the sacrifices he was 
making, “You,” says be to Phihp, ‘‘by lending yourself to be the easy dupe of France, 
have driven me most reluctantly mto a second marriage, have stripped me of the fair 
fruits of my Neapolitan conquests,” &c He concludes with this appeal to him ‘‘Sit 
satis, fih, pervagatum, redi in te, si filius, non hostis accessens, his non obstantibus, 
mi filius, amplexabere Magna est paternz vis nature” Philip may have thought 
his father-in-law’s late conduct an indifferent commentary on the “‘ paterme vis nature.” 
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a splendid and numerous armada, and set sail from a port in Zealand. 
A furious tempest scattered the fleet soon after leaving the harbour ; 
Philip’s ship, which took fire mm the storm, narrowly escaped foundering ; 
and it was not without great difficulty that they suceeded in bringing 
her, a miserable wreck, ito the Enghsh port of Weymouth.* King 
Henry the Seventh, on learning the misfortunes of Philip and his 
consort, was prompt to show every mark of respect and consideration for 
the royal pair thus thrown upon his island. They were escorted in 
maguiticent style to Windsor, and detained with dubious hospitality for 
nearly three months. During this time, Henry the Seventh availed 
himself of the situation and inexperience of his young guest so far as 
to extort from him two treaties, not altogether reconcileable, as far as 
the latter was concerned, with sound policy or honour.f The respect 
which the Enghsh monarch entertained for Ferdinand the Catholic, as 
well as their family connexion, led him to offer his services as a common 
mediator between the father and son. He would have persuaded the 
latter, says Lord Bacon, ‘‘to be ruled by the counsel of a prince so 
prudent, so experienced, and so fortunate as king Ferdinand ;” to which 
the archduke replied, ‘‘If his father-in-law would let him govern 
Castile, he should govern him.” 

At length Philip, having re-assembled his Flemish fleet at Weymouthy, 
embarked with Joanna and his numerous suite of courtiers and mulitasy, 
retainers; and reached Corufia, in the north-western corner of Gahwia, 
after a prosperous voyage, on the 28th of April. 

A short tame previous to this event, the count of Cifuentes. aebeay 
passed into France for the purpose, the betrothed bride of King Ferdinan. 

uitted that country under his escort, attended by a brillant train of, 

rench and Neapolitan lords. On the borders, at Fontarabia, she was 
received by the archbishop of Saragossa, Ferdinand’s natural son, with 
a numerous retinue, composed chiefly of Aragonese and Catalan nobility, 
and was conducted with much solemnity to Duefias, where she was 
jomed by the king. In this place, where thirty-six years before he had 

een united to Isabella, he now, as if to embitter still further the 
recollections of the past, led to the altar her young and beautiful 
successor (March 18th, 1506). ‘‘It seemed hard,”’ says weer in his 
quiet way, ‘‘ that these nuptials should take place so soon, and that too 
in Isabella’s own kingdom of Castile, where she had lived without peer, 
and where her ashes are still held in as much veneration as she enjoyed 
while living.” 

It was less than six weeks after this, that Philip and Joanna landed 
at Corufia. Ferdinand, who had expected them at some nearer northern 
port, prepared without loss of time to go forward and receive them. He 
sent on an express to arrange the place of meeting with Philip, and 
advanced himself as far as Leon. But Philip had no intention of such 
an interview at present. He had purposely landed 1n a remote corner 


* Joanna, according to Sandoval, displayed much composure in her alarming situation. 
When informed by Philp of their danger she attired horaale in her richest dress, 3 
a considerable sum of money to her person, that her body, if found, might be recognised, 
and receive the obsequies suited to her rank 

+ One was a commercial tiveaty with Flanders, so disastrous as to be known in that 
country by the name of ‘‘ mal us isteroussica ,’? the other involved the surrender of the: 
unfortunate duke of Suffolk, 2. 

It 


” 


“the orders of the marquis of Astorga and the count of 
actual 
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of the country, in order to gain time for his i to come forward 
and declare themselves. Missives had been despatched to the principal 
nobles and cavaliers, and they were answered by great numbers of all 
ranks, who pressed forward to welcome and pay court to the young 
monarch. Among them were the names of some of the most considerable 
Castilian families; and several, as Villena, and Najara, were accom- 
panied by large, well-appointed retinues of armed followers. The 
archduke brought over with him a body of three thousand German 
infantry, in complete order. He soon mustered an additional force of 
six thousand native Spaniards, which, with the chivalry who thronged 
to meet him, placed him in a condition to dictate terms to his father-1n- 
law; and he now openly proclaimed that he had no intention of abiding 
by the concord of Salamanca, and that he would never consent to an 
arrangement Ri cata in any degree his, and his wife’s, exclusive 
possession of the crown of Castile. 

It was in vain that Ferdinand endeavoured to gain Don Juan Manuel 
to his interest by the most liberal offers. He could offer nothing to 
compete with the absolute ascendancy which the favourite held over his 
young sovereign. It was in vain that Martyr, and afterwards Ximenes, 
were sent to the archduke, to settle the grounds of accommodation, or 
at least the place of interview with the king. Philp hstened to them 
with courtesy, but would abate not a jot of his pretensions; and Manuel 
did not care to expose his royal master to the influence of Ferdinand’s 
si, a address and sagacity mm a personal interview. 

any gives a picture by no means unfavourable, of Philip at this 
time e had an agreeable person, a generous disposition, free and 
open manners, with a certain nobleness of soul, although spurred on 
by a most craving ambition. But he was so ignorant of affairs, that he 
became the dupe of artful men, who preyed on him for their own 


Ses. 
. Ferdmand at length finding that Philip, who had now left Corufia, 
was advancing EY a circuitous route into the interior on purpose to avoid 
him, and that access to his daughter was absolutely refused, could 
no longer repress his indignation , and he prepared a circular letter to 
be sent to the different parts of the country, calling on it to rise and 
aid him in rescuing the queen, their sovereign, from her present 
shameful ca Seen It does not appear that he sentit. He probably 
found that the would not be answered; for the French match had 
lost him even that degree of favour with which he had been regarded 
by the commons: so the very expedient on which he relied for perpe- 
praia: 8 his authority in Castile, was the chief cause of his losing it 
e » 

i was doomed to experience still more gate ens indignities. By 
enevente, he was 
y admittance into those cities; while proclamation was 
made by the same arrogant lords prohibiting any of their vassals from 
aiding or harbouring ‘his Aragonese followers. ‘‘A gad spectacle, 
indeed,” exclaims the loyal Martyr, ‘“‘to behold a monarch, yesterday 
almost omnipotent, thus wande a vagabond 1n his own kingdom, 

refused even the sight of his own child!” 
Of all the gay tribe of courtiers who fluttered around him in his 
prosperity, the only Castilians of note who now remained true were the 
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duke of Alva and the count of Cifuentes; for even his son-in-law, the 
constable of Castile, had deserted him. There were some, however, at 
a distance from the scene of Speraions, as the good Talavera, for 
instance, and the count of Ten ,» who saw with much concern the 
prospect of changing the steady and well-tried hand, which had held 
the helm for more than thirty years, for the capricious guidance ot 
Philip and his favourites. 

An end was at length put to this scandalous exhibition; and Manuel, 
whether from increased confidence m his own resources, or the fear of 
bringing public odium on himself, consented to trust his royal charge 
to the peril of an interview.* The place selected was an open plain near 
Puebla de Senabria, on the borders of Leon and Galicia (June 28rd). 
But even then, the precautions taken were of a kind truly ludicrous, 
considermg the forlorn condition of king Ferdinand. The whole 
military apparatus of the archduke was put in motion, as if he expected 
to win the crown by battle. First came the well-appomted German 
spearmen, all in fighting order , then the cea squadrons of the noble 
Castihan chivalry, and their armed retainers. Next followed the arch- 
duke, seated on his war-horse and encompassed by his body-guard , 
while the rear was closed by the long files of archers and hght cavalry 
of the country.+ 

Ferdinand, on the other hand, came into the field attended by about 
two hundred nobles and gentlemen, chiefly Aragonese and Itahans, 
riding on mules, and simply attired 1m the short black cloak and bonnet 
of the country, with no other weapon than the sword usually worn. 
The king trusted, says Zurita, to the majesty of his presence, and the 
a ar he had acquired by his long and able administration. 

he Castilhan nobles, brought into, contact with Ferdimand, could not 
well avoid paying their obeisance to him. He received them in his 
usual gracious and affable manner, making remarks, the good-humour 
of which was occasionally seasoned with something of a more pungent 
character. To the duke of Najara, who was noted for bemg a vain- 
glorious person, and who came forward with a gallant retinue in all the 
panoply of war, he exclaimed, ‘‘So duke, you are mindful as ever, I 
see, of the duties of a great captamn!”? Among others, was Garcilasso 
de la Vega, Ferdinand’s minister formerly at Rome. Like many of the 
Castilian lords, he wore armour under dress, the better to guard 
against surprise. The king Freee him, felt the mail beneath, and, 
tapping him familiarly on the shoulder, said, ‘1 congratulate you, 
Garcilasso you have grown wonderfully lusty since we last met.” The 
desertion, however, of one who had received so many favours from him, 
touched him more nearly than all the rest. 

As Philip drew near, 1t was observed he wore an anxious, embarrassed 
air, while father-in-law maintained the same serene and cheerful 
aspect as usual. After exchanging salutations, the two monarchs 
alighted, and entered a small hermitage mm the neighbourhood, attended 


® 
* There are several letters of Philip to the Catholic king, written soon after lan ; 
filled with expressions of respect, and affecting a great eagerness for the interview, — 
he was so careful to defeat 
t The only pretext for all this pomp of war was the rumour that the king was levying 
a considerable force, and the duke of Alva mustering his followers in Leon ,—rumours 
willingly circulated, no doubt, 1f not a sheer device of the enemy. 
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only by Manuel and archbishop Ximenes. They had no sooner entered, 
than the latter, addressing the favou1ite with an air of authority 1t was 
not easy to resist, told him ‘‘It was not meet to intrude on the private 
concerns of their masters;’’ and, taking his arm, led him out of the 
apartment, and coolly locked the door on him, saying, at the same time, 
that ‘‘he would serve as porter.” The conference led to no result. 
Philip was well schooled in his part, and remaimed, says Martyr, 
immovable as arock. There was so little mutual contidence between 
the parties, that the name of Joanna, whom Ferdinand desired so much 
to see, was not even mentioned during the interview. 

But, however reluctant Ferdinand might be to admit it, he was no 
longer in a condition to stand upon terms; and, im addition to the 
entire loss of influence in Castile, he received such alarming accounts 
from Naples as made him determine on an immediate visit mn person to 
that kingdom. He resolved, therefore, to bow his head to the present 
storm, in hopes that a brighter day was im reserve for him. e saw 
the jealousy hourly springing up between the Flemish and Castilian 
courtiers ; and he probably anticipated such misrule as would afford an 
opening, perhaps with the good will of the nation, for him to resume 

e relns so unceremoniously snatched from his grasp.* At any rate, 
should force be necessary, he would be better able to employ 1t effectively, 
with the aid of his ally, the French king, after he adjusted the 
affairs of Naples. 

Whatever considerations may have influenced the prudent monarch, 
he authorised the archbishop of Toledo, who kept near the person of 
the archduke, to consent to an accommodation on the very grounds pro- 
posed by the latter. On the 27th of June he signed and solemnly swore 
toan agreement, by which he surrendered the entire sovereignty of 
Castale to Philip and Joanna, reserving to himself only the grand- 
masterships of the military orders, and the revenues secured by Isabella’s 
testament. 

On the following day he executed another instrument of most singular 
import, in which, after avowmg m unequ“vocal terms his daughter’s 
incapacity, he engages to assist Philip in proventing any interference 1n 
her behalf, and to maintain him, as far as im his power, in the sole 
exclusive authority. 

Before signing these papers, he privately made a protest, in the 
resence of several witnesses, that what he was about to do was not of 
is own free will, but from necessity, to extricate himself from his 

perilous situation, and shield the country from the impending evils of a, 
civil war. He concluded with asserting that, so far from relinquishing 
his claims to the regency, 1t was his design to enforce them, as well as to 
rescue his daughter from her captivity, as soon as he was im a condition 
to do so. Finally, he completed this chain of inconsistencies by address- 
ing a circular letter, dated July 1st, to the different parts of the ma erie 
announcing his resignation of the government into the hands of Philip 


® 
* Lord Bacon remarks, in allusion to Philip’s premature death, ‘‘There was an obser- 
vation by the wisest of that court, that, if he had lived, his father would have gained 
je ae him in that sort, as he would have governed his councils and designs, if not his 
tions.” The prediction must have been suggested by the general estimation of 
ard respective characters ; for the parties never met again after Ferdinand withdrew 
Aragon. 
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and Joanna, and declaring the act one which, notwithstanding his own 
right and power to the contrary, he had previously determined on 
executing so soon as his children should set foot in Spain. 

It 1s not easy to reconcile this monstrous tissue of incongruity and 
dissimulation with any motives of necessity or expediency. § Why 
should he, so soon after preparing {0 raise the kingdom im his daugh- 
ter’s cause, thus publicly avow her imbecility, and deposit the whole 
authority in the hands of Philip? Was it to bring odium on the heal 
of the latter, by encouraging him to a measure which he knew must 
disgust the Castilians? But Ferdimand by this very act shared the 
responsibility with him. Was it m the expectation that uncontrolled 
an ater as power, in the hands of one so rash and mmprovident, 
would the more speedily work his ruin? As to his clandestine protest, 
its design was obviously to afford a plausible pretext at some future 
time for re-asserting his claims to the government, on the ground that 
his concessions had been the result of force. But then, why neutralise 
the operation of this by the declaration, spontaneously made 1n his 
manifesto to the people, that his abdication was not only a free, but 
most deliberate and premeditated act? He was led to this last avowal, 
probably, by the desire of covering over the mortification of his defeat ; 
a thin varnish, which could impose on nobody. The whole of the pro- 
ceedings are of so ambiguous a character as to suggest the imevitable 
inference that they flowed from habits of dissimulation too strong to be 
controlled, even when there was no occasion tor its exercise. e occa- 
sionally meet with examples of a similar fondness for superfluous 
maneuvring in the humbler concerns of private life. 

After these events, one more interview took place between King 
Ferdinand and Philp (July 5th), in which the former prevailed on his 
son-in-law to pay such attention to decorum, and exhibit such outward 
marks of a cordial reconciliation, as, :f they did not altogether impose 
on the public, might at least throw a decent veil over the coming sepa- 
ration. Even at this last meeting, however, such was the distrust and 
apprehension entertained of him, that the unhappy father was not 
permitted to see and embrace his daughter before his departure. 

Throughout the whole of these trying scenes, says his biographer, 
the king maintaimed that propriety and entire selt-possession which 
ecomported with the dignity of his station and character, and strikingly 
contrasted with the conduct of his enemies. However much he may 
have been touched with the desertion of a people who had enjoyed the 
blessings of peace and security under his government for more than 
thirty yo e manifested no outward sign of disccnt:nt. On the con- 
trary, he took leave of the assembled grandees with many expressions 
of regard, noticing kindly ther past services to him, and studying to 
leave such an impression as should efface the recollection of recent 
differences. The circumspect monarch looked forward, no doubt, to the 
day of his return. The event did not seem very improbable , and there 
were other sagacious persons besides himself, who read in the dark signs 
of the times an abundant augury of some speedy revolution. 
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COLUMBUS—His RETURN TO SPAIN—HIS DEATH, 


1504—1506. 


Retarn of Columbus from his Fourth Voyage—His Iilness—Noglected by Ferdinand—His 
Death—His Person—and Character. 


WHILE the events were passing which occupy the beginning of the 

P Chapter, Christopher Columbus returned from his fourth and 
ast voyage. It had been one unbroken series of disappomntment and 
disaster. After quitting Hispaniola, and being driven by storms nearly 
to the island of Cuba, he traversed the gulf of Honduras, and coasted 
along the margin of the golden region which had so long flitted before 
Sa daciay. The natives invited him to strike into its western depths in 
vain, and he pressed forward to the south, now solely occupied with the 
grand object of rapaeveet tp a e into the Indian ocean. At length, 
after having with great difficulty advanced somewhat beyond the point 
of Nombre de Dios, he was compelled, by the fury of the elements and 
the murmurs of his men, to abandon the enterprise and retrace his steps. 
He was subsequently defeated in an attempt to establish a colony on 
terra firma, by the ferocity of the natives; was wrecked on the island 
of Jamaica, where he was permitted to linger more than a year, through 
the malice of Ovando, the new governor of St. Domingo; and finally, 
having re-embarked with his shattered crew in a vessel freighted at his 
own expense, was driven by a succession of terrible tempests across the 
ocean, until, on the 7th of November, 1504, he anchored in the little 
port of St. Lucar, twelve leagues from Seville.* 

In this quiet haven Columbus hoped to find the repose his broken 
constitution and wounded spirit so much needed, and to obtain a ce 
restitution of his honours and emoluments from the hand of Isabella. 
But here he was to experience his bitterest disappointment. At the 
tame of his arrival, the queen was on her death-bed , and in a very few 
days Columbus received the afflicting intelligence that his friend on 
whose steady support he had so confidently relied was no more. It was 
a heavy blow to his hopes, for ‘‘he had always experienced favour and 
protection from her,” says his son Ferdmand ; ‘“‘while the king had 
not only been indifferent, but positively unfriendly to his interests.” 
We may readily eredit that a man of the cold and prudent character of 
the Spanish monarch would not be very likely to comprehend one so 
ardent and aspiring as that of Columbus, nor to make allowance for his 
extravagant sallies ; and if nothing has hitherto met our eye to warrant 
the strong language of the son, yet we have seen that the king, from the 
first, distruste the admiral’s projects, as having something unsound 
end chimerical in them. 

* Whatever cloud may be } ’s r, 
abundant light on every ateo'ct Hes Gath after the souiti eee his avast fire - 
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The affliction of the latter at the tidings of Isabella’s death is strongly 
depicted in a letter written immediately after to his son Diego. ‘It 1s 
our chief duty,” he says, ‘‘ to commend to God most affectionately and 
devoutly the soul of our deceased lady the queen. Her hfe was always 
Catholic and. virtuous, and prompt to whatever could redound to His 
holy service ; wherefore we may trust she now rests in glory, far from 
ali concern for this rough and weary world.” 

Columbus, at this time, was so much crippled by the gout, to which 
he had been long subject, that he was unable to undertake a journey to 
Segovia, where the court was, during the winter. He lost no time, 
however, in laying his situation before the king through his son Diego, 
who was attached to the royal household. He urged his past services, 
the original terms of the capitulation made with him, their infringement 
in almost every particular, and his own necessitous condition. But 
Ferdinand was too busily occupied with his own concerns, at this crisis, 
to give much heed to those of Columbus, who repeatedly complains of 
the inattention shown to his application. At length, on the approach of 
a milder season, the admiral, having obtained a dispensation in his 
favour from the ordinance prohibiting the use of mules, was able b 
vere journeys to reach Segovia, and present himself before the monarce 

ay, 1505). 

( e was received with all the outward marks of courtesy and regard 

by Ferdinand, who assured him that ‘‘he fully estimated important 

services, and, far from stinting his recompense to the precise terms 

. Oe capitulation, intended to confer more ample fayours on him in 
astile. 

These fair words, however, were not seconded by actions. The king 
probably had no serious thoughts of reinstating the admiral in his 

vernment. His successor, Ovando, was h in the royal favour. 
Ens rule, however objectionable as regards the Indians, was every way 
acceptable to the Spanish colonists, and even his oppression of the poor 
natives was so far favourable to his cause, that 1t enabled him to pour 
much larger sums into the royal coffers than had been gleaned by his 
more humane predecessor. 

The events of the last voyage, moreover, had probably not tended to 
dispel any distrust which the king previously entertained of the 
admiral’s capacity for government. His men had been in a state of 
perpetual insubordination, while his letter to the sovereigns, written 
nnder distressing circumstances, indeed, from Jamaica, exhibited such a 
deep colouring of despondency, and occasionally such wild and visionary 
be as might almost suggest the suspicion of a temporary alienation 
of mind. 

But, whatever reasons may have operated to postpone Columbus’s 
restoration to power, it was the grossest injustice to withhold from him 
the revenues secured by the original contract with the crown. Accord- 
ing to his own statement, he was so far from receiving his share of the 
remittancesemade by Ovando, that he was obliged to borrow money, and 


* This document exhibits a medley, in which sober narrative and sound reasoning are 
y blended with crazy dreams, doleful lamentation, and wild schemes for the 
recovery of Jerusalem, the conversion of the ah ola Khan, é&c. Vagaries like these, which 
come occasionally hke clouds over his soul, to shut out the hght of reason, cannot fail ta 
fill the mind of the reader, as they doubtless did those of the sovereigns at the time, with 
mingled sentuments of wonder aud compassion, 
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had actually incurred a heavy debt for his n expenses. The 
truth was, that, as the resources of the new countries to develop 
themselves more abundantly, Ferdinand felt greater reluctance to comply 
with the letter of the original capitulation , he now considered the com- 
pensation as too vast, and altogether disproportioned to the services of any 
subject; and at length was so ungenerous as to propose that the admiral 
should relinquish his clarms in consideration of other estates and dignities 
to be assigned him in Castile. It argued less knowledge of character than 
the king usually showed, that he should have thought the man who had 
broken off all negotiations on the threshold of a dubious enterprise, rather 
than abate one tittle of his demands, would consent to such abatement 
when the success of that enterprise was so gloriously established. 

What assistance Columbus actually recerved from the crown at this 
time, or whether he received any, does not appear. He continued to 
reside with the court, and accompanied 1t 1n its removal to Valladohd. 
He no doubt enjoyed the public consideration due to his high repute and 
extraordinary achievements , though by the monarch he might be re- 
garded in the unwelcome hght of a creditor, whose claims were too just 
to be disavowed, and too large to be satisfied. 

With spirits broken by this unthankful requital of his services, and 
with a constitution umpaired by a life of unmitigated hardship, Columbus’s 
health now rapidly sunk under the severe and reiterated attacks of his 
disorder. On the arrival of Philip and Joanna, he addressed a letter to 
them, through his brother Bartholomew, 1n which he lamented the 
infirmities which prevented him from paying his respects m person, and 
made a tender of his future services. The communication was graciously 
received, but Columbus did not survive to behold the young sovereigns. 

His mental our, however, was not impaired by the ravages of 
disease, and, on the 19th of May, 1506, he executed a codic1l, co 
certain testamentary dispositions formerly made, with special reference 
to the entail of his estates and dignities , manifesting, 1n his latest act, 
the same solicitude he had shown through life to perpetuate an honour- 
able name. Having cigar aaa these arrangements with perfect com- 
posure, he expired on the following day, bemg that of our Lord’s 
ascension (May 20, 1506), with little apparent suffering, and in the most 
Christian spirit of resignation. Huis remains, first deposited in the con- 
vent of St. Francis at Valladolid, were, six years later, removed to the 
Carthusian monastery of Las Cuevas at Seville, where a costly monu- 
ment was raised over them by King Ferdinand, with the memorable 
inscription 

**A Castilla y a Leon, 
Nuovo mundo dié Colon ;” 


‘(the like of which,” says his son Ferdinand, with as much truth as 
simplicity, “was never recorded of any man in ancient or modern 
times ” From this spot his body was transported, in the year 1536, to 
the island of St. Domingo, the proper theatre of his discoveries ; and, on 
the cession of that island to the French, in 1795, was againoremoved to 
Cuba, where his ashes now quietly repose in the cathedral church of its 
capital,* : 

* On the left of the grand altar of this stately edifice is a bust of Columbus, placed in 


a niche in the wall; and near it a silver urn, containing all now reniains of the illua- 
trious voyager. 
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There is considerable uncertainty as tv Columbus's age, though it 
seems probable that 1t was not far from seventy at the time of his death. 
His person has been minutely described by his son. He was tall and 
well-made, his head large, with an aquiline nose, small hght-blue, or 
grayish eyes, a fresh complexion and red hair, though imeessant toil and 
exposure had bronzed the former, and bleached the latter, before the age 
of He had a majestic presence, with much dignity, and at the 
same time affability of manner. He was fluent, even eloquent in dis- 
course ; generally temperate in deportment, but sometimes hurried by a 
too lively sensibility into a sally of passion. He was abstemious in his 
diet, indulged little in amusements of any kind, and, in truth, seemed 
too much absorbed by the great cause to which he had consecrated his 
life, to allow scope for the lower pursuits and pleasures which engage 
0: men. Indeed, his imagination, by feeding too exclusively on 
this lofty theme, acquired an unnatural exaltation, which raised him too 
much above the sober realities of existence, leading him to spurn at 
difficulties which 1n the end proved msurmountable, and to colour the 
future with those rainbow tints which too often melted into air. 

This exalted state of the 1magination was the result, 1n part, no doubt, 
of the peculiar circumstances of his life, for the glorious enterprise 
which he had achieved almost justified the conviction of his acting under 
the influence of some higher inspiration than mere human reason, and 
led his devout mind to discern intunations respecting himself in the dark 
and mysterious annunciations of sacred prophecy. 

That the romantic colouring of his mind, however, was natural to 
him, and not purely the growth of circumstances, 1s evident from the 
chimerical speculations in which he seriously indulged before the accom- 
plishment of his great discoveries. Huis scheme of a crusade for the 
recovery of the Holy Sepulchre was most deliberately meditated, and 
strenuously avowed from the very first date of his proposals to the 
Spanish government. Hus enthusiastic communications on the subject 
must have provoked a smile from a pontiff hke Alexander the Sixth , 
and may suggest some apology for the tardiness with which his more 
rational projects were accredited by the Castilian government. But 
these visionary fancies never clouded his judgment in matters relating to 
his great undertaking , and 1t 1s curious to observe the prophetic accu- 
racy with which he discerned, not only the existence but the eventual 
resources of the western world as 1s sufficiently evinced by his precau~ 
tions, to the very last, to secure the full fruits of them, unimpaired, to 


his posterity. 

Whatever were the defects of his mental constitution, the finger of the 
historian will find 1t difficult to pomt to a simgle blemish im his moral 
character. His correspondence breathes the sentiment of devoted loyalty 
to his sovereigns. s conduct habitually displayed the utmost solici- 
tude for the interests of his followers. ii e expended almost his last 
maravedi m restoring his unfortunate crew to their native land. Hus 
dealings were regulated by the nicest principles of honour and justice. 
His last comfhunication to the sovereigns from the Indies remonstrates 
against the use of violent measures in order to extract gold from the 
natives, as a thing equally scandalous and impolitic. The d object 
to which he dedicated himself seemed to expand his whole soul, and 
raised it above the petty shifts and artifices bv which great ends re 
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sometimes ht to be compassed. There are some men in whom rare 
virtues have n closely allied, if not to positive vice, to degrading 
weakness. Columbus’s ter presented no such humiliating moon- 
gruity. Whether we contemplate it in its public or private relations, in 
all ite features it wears the same noble aspect. It was in perfect 
harmony with the grandeur of his plans, and their results, more 
pi ae ous than those which Heaven permitted any other mortal 
achieve. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


REIGN AND DEATH OF PHILIP 1.—PROCEEDINGS IN CASTILE-——FERDINAND VISITS NAPLES. 


1506. 


Philip and Joanna—Therr reckless Admimstration—Ferdinand distrusts Gonsalvo—He 
sails for Naples—Philip’s Death and Character—The Provisional Government— 
Joanna’s Condition — Ferdinand’s Entry mto Naples—Discontent caused by his 
Measures there. 


Kixe Ferprnanp had no sooner concluded the arrangement with 
Philip, and withdrawn into his hereditary dominions, than the archduke 
and his wife proceeded towards Valladolid to receive the homage of the 
estates convened in that city. Joanna, oppressed with an habitual 
melancholy, and clad in the sable habiliments better suited to a season of 
mourning than rejoicing, refused the splendid ceremonial and festivities 
with which the city was prepared to welcome her. Her dissipated husband, 
who had long since ceased to treat her not merely with affection, but even 
decency, would fain have persuaded the cortes to authorise the confine- 
ment of his wife, as disordered in intellect, and to devolve on him the 
whole charge of the government. In this he was supported by the 
archbishop of Toledo, and some of the principal nobility. But the thing 
was distasteful to the commons, who could not brook such an indignity 
to their own ‘‘ natural sovereign -”’’ and they were so staunchly supported 
by the admiral Enriquez, a grandee of the highest authority from his 
connexion with the crown, that Philip was at le induced to abandon 
his purpose, and to content himself with an act of recognition similar te 


* Columbus left two sons, Fernando and Diego. The former, illegitimate, inherited 
his father’s genius, says a Castihan writer, and the latter, his honours and estates. 
Fernando, besides other works now lost, left a valuable memoir of his father, often cited 
in this history He wasa person of rather uncommon literary attainments, and amassed 
& library, in his extensive travels, of 20,000 volumes, perhaps the largest private collection 
in Europe at that day Diego did not succeed to his father’s ties till he had obtained 
a judgment in his favour against the crown from the council of the Indies, an act highly 
honourable to that tri and showing that the independence of the courts 01 justice, the 
bulwark of civil liberty, waa well maintained under King Ferdinand. The young 
admiral su uently married a lady of the Bg Toledo family, niece of the duke of 
Alva. This with one of the most ancient branches of the haughty aristocracy of 
Castile proves the extraordinary consideration which Columbus must havg attained d 
his own lifetime. A new opposition was made by Charles V to the su of Diego's 
eon, and the latter, discouraged by the prospect of this Se ie ae with the 
crown, prudently consented to commute his claims, too vast and indefinite for any sub- 
ject to enforce, for specific honours and revenues in Castile. The titles of duke of Veragua 
still distinguish the feign Aa tle, above. sat conn aba ca conter fate 

» whose ve can 
bave descended from Columbus, ° 
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that par ee Toro. - o notice sheers was = of the Catholic 
ang, or 0 recent arrangement transferring the regency to Phili 
(July 12, 1506). The usual oaths of allegiance were tendered to J panne: 
as en and lady proprietor of the kingdom, and to Philip as her 
husband, and finally to their eldest son, Prince Charles, as heir apparent 
and lawful successor on the demise of his mother.* 

_ By the tenor of these acts the royal authority would seem to be 
iain f vested in Joanna. From this moment, however, Philip 
assumed the government mto his own hands. The effects were soon 
visible in the thorough revolution introduced imto every department. 
Old incumbents 1n office were ejected without ceremony, to make way 
for new favourites. The Flemings, 1n particular, were placed m every 
considerable post, and the principal fortresses of the kingdom intrusted. 
to their keeping. No length or degree of service was allowed to plead in 
behalf of the ancient occupant. e marquis and marchioness of Moya, 
the personal friends of the late queen, and who had been particularly 
recommended by her to her daughter’s favour, were forcibly expelled 
from Segovia, whose strong citadel was given to Don Juan Manuel. 
There were no limits to the estates and honours lavished on this crafty 


muinion. 

The style of living at the court was on the most thoughtless scale of 
wasteful expenditure. The public revenues, notwithstanding hberal 
appropriations by the late cortes, were shes d unequal to 1t. To supply 
the deficit, offices were sold to the highest bidder. The income drawn 
from the silk manufactures of Granada, which had been appropriated to 
defray King Ferdmand’s pension, was assigned by Philip to one of the 
royal treasurers. Fortunately, Ximenes obtained possession of the order, 
and had the boldness to tear 1t 1m pieces. He then waited on the young 
monarch, and remonstrated with on the recklessness of measures 
which must 1nfallibly ruin his credit with the people. Philip yielded mn 
this instance ; but, although he treated the archbishop with the greatest 
outward deference, 1t is not easy to discern the habitual influence over 
his counsels claimed for the prelate by his adulatory biographers. 

All this could not fail to excite disgust and disquietude throughout 
the nation. The most alarming symptoms of insubordination began to 
appear in different parts of the kingdom. In Andalusia, m particular, a 
confederation of the nobles was organised, with the avowed purpose of 
rescuing the queen from the duress in which 1t was said she was held by 
her husband. At the same time the most tumultuous scenes were 
exhibited n Cordova, in consequence of the high hand with which the 
Inquisition was carrying matters there. Members of many of the 
principal families, mcluding persons of both sexes, had been arrested on 
the charge of heresy. This sweeping proscription provoked an insurrec- 
tion, countenanced by the marquis of Priego, mm which the prisons were 
broken open, and Lucero, an inquisitor who had made himself deservedly 
odious by his cruelties, narrowly escaped falling ito the hands of the 
infuriated populace.t The grand inquisitor, Deza, archbishop of Seville, 


* Joanna on this occasion was careful to inspect the powers of the deputies herself, to 
gee they were all regularly authenticated. Singular astuteness for a madwoman ! 

¢ Lucero (whom honest Martyr, with a sort of backhanded pun, usually nicknames 
Tenebrero) resumed his inquisitomal functions on Philp’s death Among his subsequent 
victims was the good archbishop Talavera, whose last days were embittered by his perse- 
cution His insane violence at length provoked again the interference of government. 
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the steady friend of Columbus, but whose name is unhappily registered 
on some of the darkest pages of the tmbunal, was so in ated as to 
resign his office. The whole affair was referred to the royal council by 
Philip, whose Flemish education had not predisposed him to any rever- 
ence for the institution ; a circumstance which H sibs quite as much to 
his prejudice with the more bigoted part of the nation, as his really 
exceptionable acts. 

The minds of the wise and good were filled with sadness as they 
listened to the low murmurs of popnles discontent, which seemed to be 

ually ree into strength for some terrmble convulsion ; and th 
ooked back with fond regret to the halcyon ao aca they had enjoy 
under the temperate rule of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The Catholic king, in the mean time, was pursuing his voyage to 
Naples. He had been earnestly pressed by the Neapolitans to visit his 
new dominions soon after the conquest. e now went; less, however, 
in comphance with that request, than to relieve his own mind by 

ing himself of the fidelity of his viceroy, Gonsalvo de Cordova. 
That iii ustrious man had not escaped the usual lot of humanity; his 
brilliant successes had brought on him a full measure of the envy which 
seems to wait on merit like its shadow. Even men like Rojas, the 
Castilian ambassador at Rome, and Prospero Colonna, the distinguished 
Italian commander, condescended to employ their influence at court to 
depreciate the Great Captain’s services, and raise suspicions of his loyalty. 
His courteous manners, bountiful largesses, and magnificent style of 
hving, were represented as politic arts to seduce the affections of the 
soldiery and the people. Hus services were in the market for the highest 
bidder. He had received the most splendid offers from the king of France 
and the pope. He had carried on a correspondence with Maximilian and 
Philip, who would purchase his adhesion, if possible, to the latter, at 
any price; and, if he had not hitherto committed himself by any overt 
act, it seemed probable he was only waiting to be determined im his 
future course by the result of King Ferdmand’s struggle with his 
son-in-law.* 

These suggestions, in which some truth, as usual, was mingled with a 
large infusion of error, gradually excited more and more uneasiness in 
the breast of the cautious and naturally distrustful Ferdinand. He at 
first endeavoured to abridge the powers of the Great Captain by recalling 
half the troops in his service, notwithstanding the unsettled state of the 
kingdom. He then took the decisive step of ordering his return to 
Castile, on pretence of employing him in affairs of great importance at 
home. To allure him more effectually, he solemnly pledged himself, by 
an oath, to transfer to him, on his landing 1n Spain, the grand master- 
ship of St. Jago, with all its princely dependencies and emoluments, the 
noblest gift in the possession of the crown. Finding all this ineffectual, 
and that Gonsalvo still procrastinated his return on various pretexts, the 


His case was referred to a special commission, with Ximenes at its head. Sentence was 
pronounced against him. The prisons he had fill.d were emptied. His fudgments were 
reversed as founded on insufficient and fnvvulous grounds But alas! what was this to the 
hundreds he had consigned to the stake, and the thousands he had plunged in misery? 
He was in the end sentenced, - not to be roasted alive,— but to retire to his own benefica, 
and confine himself to the duties of a Christian minister ! 

* Gonsalvo, in one of his letters to the king, notices these imputations, eo prejudicial to 
his honour He implores his master to take no precipitate measures in consequence, and 
concludes with the most vehement protestations of loyalty and devotion to his service, 
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king’s uneasiness increased to such a degree that he determined to press 
his own departure for Naples, and bring back, if not too late, his too 
powerful vassal. 

On the 4th of aa pemer 1506, Ferdinand embarked at Barcelona, on 
board a well-armed squadron of Catalan galleys; taking with him his 
young and beautiful bride, and a numerous train of Aragonese nobles. 
On the 24th of the month, after a boisterous and tedious passage, he 
reached the port of Genoa. Here, to his astonishment, he was jomed by 
the Great Captain, who, advised of the king’s movements, had come from 
Naples with a small fleet to meet him. This frank conduct of his general, 
if 1t did not disarm Ferdinand of his suspicions, showed him the policy 
of concealing them, and he treated Gonsalvo with all the consideration 
and show of confidence which might umpose, not merely on the publi, 
but on the mmediate subject of them. 

The Italhan wmters of the time a Ged their astonishment that the 
Spanish general should have so blindly trusted himself into the hands 
ot his suspicious master. But he, doubtless, felt strong m the conscious- 
ness of his own integrity. There appears to have been no good reason 
for 1mpeaching this. is most equivocal act was his delay to obey the 
royal summons, but much weight is reasonably due to his own 
explanation, that he was deterred by the distracted state of the country, 
vlan from the proposed transfer of property to the Angevin baro 
as well as from the precipitate disbanding of the army, which 1t require 
all his authority to prevent from breaking mto open mutiny.* To these 
motives may be probably added the natural, though perhaps unconscious, 
reluctance to relinquish the exalted station, little short of absolute sove- 
reignty, which he had so long and so gloriously filled. 

He had, mdeed, lorded it over his viceroyalty with most princely 
sway, but he had assumed no powers to which he was not entitled by 
his services and peculiar situation. His public operations in Italy had 
been uniformly conducted for the advantage of his country, and, until 
the late final treaty with France, were mainly directed to the expulsion 
of that power beyond the Alps. Since that event, he had busily occupied 
himself with the internal affairs of Naples, for which he made many 
excellent provisions, contriving by his consummate address to reconcile 
the most conflicting interests and parties. Although the idol of the 
army and of the people, there 1s not the shghtest evidence of an attempt 
to pervert his popularity to an unworthy purpose. There 1s no appear- 
ance of his having been corrupted, or even dazzled, by the splendid 
offers repeatedly made him by the different peat as of Europe. On 
the contrary, the proud answer recorded of him, to Pope Julius the 
Second, breathes a spirit of determined loyalty, perfectly irreconcilable 
with anything sinister or selfish in his motives. The Itahan writers of 
the time, who affect to speak of these motives with some distrust, were 
little accustomed to such examples of steady devotion, ¢ but the historian, 


* There are several letters from Gonsalvo, m the year 1506, announcing his speedy 
return, and exflaining the postponement of 1t by the unsettled state of the kingdom, 
which, indeed, forms the bunden of his correspondence at this time 

+ This way of damning a character by surmise, 1s very common with Itahan writers of 
this age, who uniformly resort to the very worst motivo as the key of whatever is dubious 
or mexphicable in conduct Nota sudden death, for example, occurs, without at least a 
ena of poison from some hand or other What a fearful commentary on the morals of 
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who reviews all the circumstances, must admit that there was nothing to 
justafy such distrust, and that the only exceptionable acts in Gonsalvo’s 
administration were performed, not to advance his own interests, but 
these of his master, and in too strict obedience to his commands. King 
Ferdinand was the last person who had cause to conan of them. 

After quitting Genoa, the royal squadron was driven by contrary 
winds into the neighbouring harbour of Portofino, where Ferdinand 
received intelligence which promised to change his destination altogether. 
This was the death of his son-in-law, the young king of Castule. 

This event, so unexpected and awfully sudden, was occasioned by a 
fever, brought on by too violent exercise at a game of ball, at an enter- 
tainment made for Philip by his favourite, Manuel, in Burgos, where the 
court was then held. Throagh the unskilfulness of his physicians, as 1t 
was said, who neglected to bleed him, the disorder rapidly gained 
piseam * and on the sixth day after his attack, being the 25th of 

tember, 1506, he breathed his last.t He was but twenty-eight years 
old; of which brief period he had enjoyed, or endured, the ‘‘ golden 
eares’’ of sovereignty but little more than two months, dating from his 
recognition by the cortes. His body, after being embalmed, lay im state 
for two days, decorated with the nsignia,—the mockery of royalty, as it 
had proved to him,—and was then deposited in the convent of Miraflores, 
near Burgos, to await its final removal to Granada, agreeably to his last 
uest. 
hilip was of the middle oa ot he had a fair florid complexion, 
features, long flowing locks, and a well-made, symmetrical 
figure. Indeed, he was so esteemed for comeliness both of person and 
countenance, that he is designated on the roll of Spanish sovereigns as 
Fehpe El Hermoso, or the Handsome. His mental endowments were 
not so extraordinary. The father of Charles the Fifth possessed scarcely 
a single quality in common with his remarkable son. He was rash and 
impetuous in his temper, frank, and careless. He was born to great 
expectations, and early accustomed to command, which seemed to fill 
him with a crude, intemperate ambition, impatient alike of control and 
counsel. He was not without generous, and even magnanimous 
sentiments; but he abandoned himself to the umpulse of the moment, 
whether for good or evil; and, as he was naturally indolent and fond of 
pleasure, he willingly reposed the burden of government on others, who, 
as usual, thought more of their own interests than those of the public. 
His early education exempted him from the bigotry characteristic of the 
Span ; and, had he lived, he mght have done much to mitigate the 
grievous abuses of the Inquisition. As it was, his premature death 
deprived him of the opportumty of compensating, by this single good 
act, the manifold mischiefs of his administration. 

This event, too improbable to have formed any part of the calculations 

of the most far-sighted politician, spread general consternation throughout 


™ Philip's disorder was hghtly regarded at first by his Flemish physicians, whose practice 
wad predictions were alike condeinned by their coadjutor Ludovico Marfiano, an Italian 
doctor, highiy commended by Martyr, as *‘ inter philosophos.et medicos lucida lampas ” 
He was at least the better prophet on this occasion. 
¢ Fortunately fur Ferdinand’s reputation, Philip’s death was attended by too unequivocal 
circumstances, and recorded by too many eyewitnesses, to admit the tion of poison. 
it seems he drank freely of cold water while very hot. The fever he brought on was an 
t*pidemic, which at that time afflicted Castile, 
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the country. The old adherents of Ferdinand, with Ximenes at their 
head, now looked forward with confidence to his re-establishment 
in the regency. Many others, however, like Garcilasso de la Vega, 
whose ered to their old master had not been proof against the times, 
viewed this with some apprehension. Others, agam, who had o enly 
from the first hnked their fortunes to those of his rival, as the duke of 
Najara, the marquis of Villena, and, above all, Don Juan Manuel, saw 
in it their certain ruin, and turned their thoughts towards Maximilian, 
or the king of Portugal, or any other monarch whose connexion with the 
royal family might afford a pore retext for interference 1n the 
government. On Philip’s Flemish followers the tidimgs fell hike « 
thunderbolt; and in their bewilderment they seemed lke so many 
famished birds of prey, still hovermg round the half-devoured carcass 
from which they had been unceremoniously scared. 

The weight of talent and popular consideration was undoubtedly on 
the king’s side. The most formidable of the opposition, Manuel, had 
decline eatly in credit with the nation during the short, disastrous 

riod of his admiustration , while the archbishop of Toledo, who might 

e considered as the leader of Ferdinand’s party, possessed talents, 
energy, and reputed sanctity of character, which, combined with the 
authonty of his station, gave him unbounded influence over all classes 
of the Castilians. It was fortunate for the land, in this emergency, that 
the primacy was in such able hands. It justified the wisdom of Isabella’s 
choice, made in opposition, 1t may be remembered, to the wishes of 
Ferdinand, who was now to reap the greatest benefit from 1t. 

That prelate, foreseeing the anarchy likely to arise on Philip’s death, 
assembled the nobility present at the court, in his own palace, the day 
before this event took place. It was there agreed to name a provisional 
council, or regency, who should c on the government, and provide 
for the tranquillity of the kingdom. It consisted of seven members, with 
the archbishop of Toledo at 1ts head, the duke of Infantado, the grand 
constable and the admiral of Castile, both connected with the royal 
family, the duke of Najara, a principal leader of the opposite faction ; 
and two Flemish lords. No mention was made of Manuel. 

The nobles, in a subsequent convention on the Ist of October, ratified 
these proceedings, and bound themselves not to carry on private war, or 
attempt to possess themselves of the queen’s person, and to employ all 
their authority in supporting the provisional government, whose term 
was limited to the anil of December. 

A meeting of cortes was wanting to give validity to their acts, as well 
as to express the popular will in reference to a permanent settlement of 
the government. There was some difference of opmion, even among the 

*s friends, as to the expediency of summoning that body at this 
crisis; but the greatest 1mpediment arose from the queen’s refusal to 
sign the writs. ; 

This unhappy lady’s condition had become truly deplorable. During 
her husband‘s illness she had never left his bedside; but neither then, 
nor since his death, had been seen to shed a tear. She remamed in a 
state of stupid insensibility, sitting m a darkened apartment, her head 
resting on her hand, and -her lips closed, as mute and immovable as a 
statue. When applied to for issuing the necessary summons for the 
cortes, or to make appointments to office, or for any other pressing 
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business which required her signature, she replied, ‘‘My father will 
attend to all this when he returns; he is much more conversant with 
business than I am; I have no other duties now but to pray for the 
soul of my departed husband.”” The only orders she was known to sign 
were for paying the salaries of her Flemish musicians; for in her abject 
state she found some consolation in music, of which she had been 
passionately fond from childhood. The few remarks which she uttered 
were discreet and sensible, forming a singular contrast with the general 
extravagance of her actions. On the whole, however, her pertanacity in 
refusing to sign anything was attended with as much good as evil, since 
it prevented her name from being used, as 1t would undoubtedly have 
often been, in the existing state of things, for pernicious and party 
ses. 
ding it impossible to obtain the queen’s co-operation, the council 
at length resolved to issue the writs of summons in their own name, as a 
measure justified by necessity. The place of meeting was fixed at Burgos 
in the ensuing month of November, and great pains were taken that the 
different cities should imstruct their representatives in their views 
ecting the ultimate disposition of the government. 
before this, indeed 1mmediately after Philip’s death, letters had 
been dispatched by Ximenes and his friends to the Cathole king, 
acquainting him with the state of affairs, and urging his mmediate 
return to Castile. He recerved them at Portofino. He determined, 
however, to continue his voyage, in which he had already advanced so 
far, to Naples. The wary monarch perhaps thought that the Castalans, 
whose attachment to his own ron he might with some reason distrust, 
would not be the less inclined to his rule after having tasted the bitter- 
ness of anarchy. In his reply, therefore, after briefly expressing a decent 
regret at the untimely death of his son-in-law, and his undoubting con- 
fidence im the loyalty of the Castilians to their queen his daughter, he 
 aepeeeel intimates that he retains nothing but kindly recollections of 
ancient subjects, and promises to use all possible dispatch in adjusting 
the affairs of N, aples, that he may again return to them. 

After this, the king resumed his voyage, and having touched at several 
places on the coast, 1n all which he was received with great enthusiasm, 
arrived before the capital of his new dominions in the latter part of 
October. All were anxious, says the great Tuscan historian of the tame, 
to behold the prince who had acqmred a mighty reputation throughout 
Europe for his victories both over Christian and infidel, and whose name 
was everywhere revered for the wisdom and equity with which he had 
ruled in his own kingdom. They looked to his coming, therefore, as an 
event fiaught with importance, not merely to Naples, but to all Italy, 
where his personal presence and authority might do so much to heal 
existing feuds, and establish permanent tranquillity. The Neapolitans, 
mm particular, were intoxicated with joy at his arrival. The most splen- 
did preparations were made for his reception. A fleet of twenty vessels 
of war came out to meet him and conduct him into port; and, as he 
touched the shores of his new dominions, the air was rent with acclama- 
tions of the people, and with the thunders of artillery from the fortresses 
which crowned the height of the city, and from the gallant navy which 
rode in her waters. 

The faithful chronicler of Los Palacios, who generally officiates as the 
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master of ceremonies on these occasions, dilates with great complacency 
on ali the circumstances of the celebration, even to the minutest details 
of the costume worn by the king and his nobility. According to him, 
the monarch was arrayed in a long flowing mantle of erimson velvet, 
lined with satin of the same colour. On his head was a black velvet 
bonnet, garnished with a resplendent ruby, and a pearl of inestimable 

rice. He rode a noble white charger, whose burnished caparisons 

azzled the eye with their splendour. By his side was his young queen, 
mounted on a milk-white palfrey, and wearing a skirt, or under-garment, 
of rich brocade, and a French robe, simply fastened with clasps, or loops 
of fine-wrought gold. 

On the mole they were received by the Great Captain, who, surrounded 
by his guard of halberdiers, and his silken array of pages wearing his 
device, displayed all the pomp and magnificence of his household. After 
ears under a triumphal arch, where Ferdinand swore to respect the 

berties and privileges of Naples, the royal pair moved forward under a 
gorgeous canopy, borne by the members of the municipality, while the 
reins of their steeds were held by some of the principal nobles. After 
them followed the other lords and cavaliers of the kingdom, with the 
clergy, and ambassadors assembled from every part of Italy and Europe, 
bearing congratulations and presents from their respective courts. As 
the procession halted in the various quarters of the city, 1t was greeted 
with joyous bursts of music from a brillant assemblage of knights and 
ladies, who did homage by kneeling down and saluting the hands of their 
new sovereigns. At length, after defiling through the principal streets 
and squares, it reached the great cathedral, where the day was devoutly 
closed with solemn prayer and thanksgiving. 

Ferdinand was too severe an economist of time to waste 1t willingly on 
idle pomp and ceremonial. His heart swelled with satisfaction, however, 
as he gazed on the magnificent capital thus laid at his feet, and pourmg 
forth the most lively expressions of a loyalty which of late he had been 
led to distrust. With all his impatience, therefore, he was not disposed 
to rebuke this spirit, by abndging the season of hilarity, but, after 
allowing sufficient scope for 1ts indulgence, he devoted himself assiduously 
to the great p ses of his visit. 

He summoned a parliament-general of the kingdom, where, after his 
own recognition, oaths of allegiance were tendered to his daughter 
Joanna and her posterity, as his successors, without any allusion being 
made to the rights of his wife. This was a clear evasion of the treaty 
with France , but Ferdinand, though late, was too sensible of the folly of 
that stipulation, which secured the reversion of his wife’s dower to the 
latter crown, to allow 1t to receive any sanction from the Neapolitans. 

Another, and scarcely less disastrous provision of the treaty, he com- 
plied with in better faith. This was the re-establishment of the Angevin 
proprietors in their ancient estates , the greater of which, as already 
noticed, had been parcelled out among his own followers, both Spaniards 
and Italians. It was of course a work of extraordinary difficulty and 
vexation. en any flaw or 1mpediment could be raised in the Angeyin 
title, the transfer was evaded. hen 1t could not, a grant of other land 
or money was substituted, 1f possible. More et airiee L however, the 
equivalent, which probably was not very scrupulously meted out, was 
obliged to be taken by the Aragonese proprietor. To i ie this, 
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the king was compelled to draw largely on the royal patrimony in Naples, 
as well as to make liberal appropriations of land and rents in his native 
dominions, Asall this proved insufficient, he was driven to the expedient 
of replenishing the exchequer by draughts on his new subjects. 

The result, although effected without violence or disorder, was unsatis- 
factory to all parties. The Angevins rarely received the full extent of 
their demands. The loyal partisans of Aragon saw the fruits of many a 
hard-fought battle matched from their grasp, to be given back again to their 
enemies.” Lastly, the wretched Neapolitans, instead of the favours and 
immunities incident to a new reign, found themselves burdened with 
additional imposts, which, in the exhausted state of the country, were 

rfectly intolerable. So soon were the fair expectations formed of Fer- 
Anan ’s coming, hke most other indefinite expectations, clouded over by 
disappointment , and such were some of the bitter fruits of the ¢" _ 
treaty with Louis the Twelfth. 


CHAPTER XX. 
FERDINAND’S RETURN AND AGENCY—GONSALVO’S HONOURS AND 


1506—1509. 


Joanna's mad Conduct—She changes her Minmisters—Duisorders in Castile—Ferdinand’s 
Politic Behaviour—He leaves Naples—His Bnilhant Reception by Louis XII.— 
Honours to Gonsalvo—Ferdinand’s return to Castile—His excessive Severity—Neglect 
of the Great Captain—His honourable Retarement. 


Wuite Ferdinand was thus occupied in Naples, the representatives of 
most of the cities summoned by the provisional government had assembled 
in Burgos, (Nov. 1506). Before entering on business, they were desirous 
to obtain the queen’s sanction to their proceedings. A committee waited 
on her for that purpose, but she obstinately refused to give them audience. 

She still continued plunged m moody melancholy, exhibiting, however, 
occasionally the wildest freaks of insanity. Towards the latter end of 
December, she determined to leave Burgos, and remove her husband’s 
remains to their final resting-place in Granada. She insisted on seeing 
them herself, before her departure. The remonstrances of her counsellors, 
and the holy men of the monastery of Miraflores, proved equally fruitless. 
Opposition only roused her passions into frenzy, and they were obhged 
to rg Ahi her mad humours. The corpse was removed from the 
vault ; two coffins of lead and wood were opened, and such as chose 
gazed on the mouldering relics, which, notwithstanding their having 
been embalmed, exhibited scarcely a trace of humanity. The queen was 
not satisfied till she touched them with her own hand; which she did 
without shedding a tear, or testi the least emotion. The unfortunate 
lady, indeed, was said never to have been seen to weep since she detected 
her husband’s intrigue with the Flemish courtesan. 0 

The body was then placed on a magnificent car, or hearse, drawn by 


* Such for example was the fate of the doughty little cavalier, Pedro de la Paz, the 

t Leyva, so celebrated in the subsequent wars of Charles V_, the am am, 
Quixotic Paredes and others The last of these adventurers, according to Mariana, 
endeavoured to repair his broken fortunos by driving the trade of a corsair in the Levant. 
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four horses. It was accompanied by a long train of ecclesiastics and 
nobles, who, together with the queen, left the city on the night of the 
20th of December. She made her journeys by night, saying, that “a 
widow, who had lost the sun of her own soul, should never expose her- 
self to the light of day.” When she halted, the body was deposited in 
some church or monastery, where the funeral services were performed, 
as 1f her husband had just died; and a corps of armed men kept con- 
stant guard, chiefly, as 1t would seem, with the view of preventing any 
female from Peas the place by her presence for Joanna still retained 
the same jealousy of her sex which she had unhappily so much cause to 
feel during Phihp’s lifetime. 

In a subsequent journey, when at a short distance from Torquemada, 
she ordered the corpse to be carried into the court-yard of a convent, 
occupied, as she supposed, by monks. She was filled with horror, how- 
ever, on finding 1t a nunnery, and immediately commanded the body to 
be removed mto the open fields. Here she encamped with her whole 
party at dead of night; not, however, until she had caused the coffins 
to be unsealed, that she might satisfy herself of the safety of her hus- 
band’s relics although it was very difficult to keep the torches, during 
the time, from being extinguished by the vivlence of the wind, and 
leaving the company in total darkness.* 

These, mad pr , savo of absolute idiocy, were occasionally 
chequered by other acts of more intelligence, but not less startling. She 
had early shown a disgust to her father’s old counsellors, and especially 
to Ximenes, who, she thought, interfered too authoritatively in her 
domestic concerns. Before leaving Burgos, however, she electrified her 
husband’s adherents by cbber all grants made by the crown since 
sabella’s death. This, almost the only act she was ever known to sign, 
was a severe blow to the courtly tribe of sycophants, on whom the 

olden favours of the late reign had been so prodigally showered. At 
Fhe same time she reformed her privy council, by dismissing the present 
members, and reinstating those appointed by her royal mother, sarcas- 
tically telling one of the ejected counsellors, that ‘‘he might go and 
complete his studies at Salamanca.” The remark had a biting edge to it, 
as the worthy jurist was reputed somewhat low im his scholarship. 

These partial gleams of intelligence, directed m this peculiar way too, 
led many to discern the secret influence of her father. She still, how- 
ever, pertinaciously refused to sanction any measures of cortes for his 
recall , and, when pressed by that body on this and other matters, at an 
audience which she granted before leaving Burgos, she plainly told 
them ‘‘to return to their quarters, and not to meddle further m the 
public business without her express commands.” Not long after this, 
the legislature was prorogued by the royal council for four months. 

The term sonpned for the provisional government expired in Decem- 
ber, and was not renewed. No other regency was appomted by the 


* A foolish Casthusian monk filled Joanna with absurd hopes of her husband’s returning 
to life, which, he assured her, had pappened, as he had read, to a certaim prince, after he 
had been dead fourteen years. As Philip was disembowelled, he was hardly 1n a condition 
for such an auspicious event. The queen, however, seems to have been caught with the 
xdea Martyr loses all penne at the inventions of this ‘‘ blactero cucullatus,” as he 
him in his abominable Latin, as well as at the mad pranks of the queen, and the ndiculous 
(gure which he and the other grave personages of the court were compelled to make on 
the occasion. It is impossible to read Jeremiads on the subject without a smile, 
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nobles; and the kingdom, without even the shadow of protection 
afforded. by its cortes, and with no other ae but its crazy sovereign, 
was left to drift at random amidst the winds and waves of faction. "This 
was not slow m brewing im every quarter, with the aid especially of the 
overgrown nobles, whose licence, on such occasions as this, proved too 
plainly that pubhe tranquillity was not founded so much on the stability 
of law as on the personal charact-r of the reigning sovereign. * 

The king’s enemies in the meantime were pressing their correspondence 
with the emperor Maximilian, and urging his immediate presence m 
Spain. Others devised schemes for marrying the poor queen to the 
young duke of Calabria, or some other prince whose years or au en 
might enable them to act over agai the farce of king Phihp. To add 
to the troubles occasioned by this mesh of intrigue and faction, the 
country, which of late years had suffered from scarcity, was visited by 
pestilence, that fell most heavily on the south. In Seville alone, Ber- 
naldez reports the incredible number of thirty thousand persons to have 
fallen victims io it. 

But, although the storm was thus darkenimg from every quarter, there 
‘was no general explosion to shake the state to its foundations as in the 
tame of Henry the Fourth. Orderly habits, 1f not principles, had been 
gradually formed under the long reign of Isabella. The great mass of 
the people had learned to respect the operation, and appreciate the 
benefits of law, and notwithstanding the menacing attitude, the bustle, 
and transitory ebullitions of the rival factions, there seemed a manifest 
reluctance to break up the established order of things, and, by deeds of 
violence and bloodshed, to renew the days of ancient anarchy. 

Much of this good result was undoubtedly to be attmbuted to the 
Vigorous counsels and conduct of Ximenes,¢ who, together with the 
grand constable and the duke of Alva, had received full powers from 
Ferdimand to act in his name. Much 1s also to be ascribed to the politic 
conduct of the king. Far from an intemperate zeal to resume the 
sceptre of Castile, he had shown throughout a discreet forbearance. He 
used the most courteous and condescending style in his communications 
to the nobles and the municipalities, expressing his entire confidence in 
their patriotism, and their loyalty to the queen his daughter. Through 
the archbishop and other important agents, he had taken effectual 
measures to soften the opposition of the more considerable lords; until, 
at length, not only such accommodating statesmen as Garcilasso de la 
‘Vega, but more sturdy opponents, as Villena, Benavente, and Bejar, 


* The duke of Mcdina Sidonia, son of the nobleman who bore so honourable a part in 
the Granadine war, mustered a large force by land and sea for the recovery of his ancient 
patmmony of Gibraltar Isabella’s high spirited friend, the marchioness of Moya, put herself 
at the head of a body of troops with better success, during her husband’s illness, and re- 
established berself in the strong fortress of via, which Philp had transferred to 
Manuel. “No one lamented the circumstance,” says Oviedo The marchoness closed 
her hfe not long after this, at about mxty years of age Her husband, though much 
older, survived her. 

4 Ximenes equipped and paid out of his own funds a strong corps, the ostensible 
purpose of protecting the queen’s person, but quite as much to enforce order by checking 
the turbulent apart of the ees, a stretch of authority which this haughty body 
could ill brook, Zurita, indeed, who thinks the arcbblshee had a strong relish for sove 
power, accuses him of being ‘‘at heart. much more of a king than a friar” Gomez, on the 
contrary, traces every political act of his to the purest patriotism In the mixed motives 
of action, Ximenes might probably have been puzzled himself to determine how much 
belonged to the one principle, and how much to the other. 
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were brought to give in their adhesion to their old master. Luberal 
promises, Indeed, had been made by the emperor, in the name of his 

dson Charles, who had already been made to assume the title of 
Fane of Castile. But the promises of the imperial braggart passed 
lightly with the more considerate Castilians, who knew how far the 
asaall outstripped his performance, and who felt, on the other hand, 
that their true interests were connected with those of a prince whose 
superior talents and personal relations all concurred to recommend him 
to the seat which he had once so honourably occupied. The great mass 
of the common people, too, netwithstanding the temporary alienation of 
their feelmgs from the Catholic king by his recent marriage, were driven 
by the evils they actually suffered, and the vague apprehensions of 
greater, to participate in the same sentiments, so that, in less than eight 
months from Philip’s death, the whole nation ae be said to have 
returned to its allegiance to its ancient sovereign. The only consider- 
able exceptions were Don Juan Manuel and the duke of Najara. The 
former had gone too far to recede, and the latter possessed too chivalrous, 
or too stubhorn, a temper to do so. 

At length, the Catholic monarch, having completed his arrangements 
at Naples, and waited until the affairs of Castile were fnlly ripe for his 
return, set sail from his Italian capital, June 4th, 1507. He proposed 
to touch at the Genoese port of Savona, wherc an interview had been 
arranged between him and Louis the Twelfth During his residence 
in Naples, he had assiduously devoted himself to the affairs of the 
kingdom He had avoided entering into the local politics of Italy, 
refusing all treatises and alliances proposed to him by its various states, 
whether offensive or defensive He had evaded the importunate 
solicitations and remonstrances of Maximilian in regard to the Castilian 
regency, and had declined, moreover, a Setar conference proposed to 
him by the emperor duriag his stay m Italy After the great work of 
restoring the Angevins to their estates, he had thoroughly re-organised 
the interior administration of the kingdoms creating new offices, and 
entirely new departments He made large reforms, moreover, 1n the 
courts of law, and prepared the way for the new system, demanded by 
its relations as a dependency of the Spanish monarchy Lastly, before 
leaving the city, he acceded to the request of the inhabitants for the 
re-establishment of their ancient university. 

In all these sagacious measures he had been ably assisted by his 
viceroy, Gonsalvo de Cordova. Ferdmand’s deportment towards the 
latter had been studied, as I have said, to efface every uncomfortable 
impression from his mind. On his first arrival, indeed, the king had 
condescended to lsten to complaints, made by certain officers of the 
exchequer of Gonsalvo’s waste and cee? samc of the public mri ie 
The general simply asked leave to produce his own accounts in 
defence. The first 1tem which he read aloud was, two hundred thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-six ducats, given m alms to the monasteries 
and the poor, to secure their prayers for the success of the king’s enter- 
prise. The second was seven hundred thousand four hundred and 
spk gee ducats to the spies employed in his service. Other charge 
equally preposterous, followed, while some of the audience star 
incredulous, others laughed, and the king himself, ashamed of the paltry 
part he was playimg, dismissed the whole affair asa jest. The common 
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saying of cuentas del Gran Capitan, at this day, attests at least the 
pee faith in the anecdote. 

m this moment, Ferdinand continued to show Gonsalvo unbounded 
marks of confidence ; advismg with him on all important matters, and 
making him the only chanuel of royal favour. He again renewed, in 
the most emphatic manner, his promise to resign the grandmastership of 
St. Jago in his favour on their return to Spain, and made formal appli- 
cation to the pope to confirm it. In addition to the princely honours 
already conferred on the Great Captain, he granted him the noble duchy 
of Sessa, by an instrument which, after a pompous recapitulation of his 
stately titles and manifold services, declares that these latter were too 
great for recompense. Unfortunately for both king and subject, this 
was too true.* 

Gonsalvo remained a day or two behind his royal master in Naples to 
settle his private affairs. In addition to the heavy debts incurred by his 
own generous style of living, he had assumed those of many of his old 
companions in arms with whom the world had gone less prosperously 
than with himself. The claims of his creditors, therefore, had swollen 
to such an amount, that, im order to satisfy them fully, he was driven to 
sacrifice part of the domains lately granted him. Having discharged all 
the obligations of a man of honour, he prepared to quit the land over 
which he had ruled with so much splendour and renown for nearly four 
years. The Neapolitans in a body followed him to the vessel; and 
nobles, cavaliers, and even ladies of the highest rank, lngered on the 
shore to bid him a last adieu. Not a dry eye, says the histonan, was to 
be seen. Socompletely had he dazzled their 1maginations, and captivated 
their hearts, by his bnilant and popular manners, his munificent 
spirit, and the equity of his admimistration,—qualities more useful, and 
probably more rare in those turbulent times, than mulitary talent. He 
was succeeded in the office of nd constable of the kingdom by 
Prospero Colonna, and 1n that of viceroy by the count of Ruibagorza, 
Ferdinand’s nephew. . 

On the 28th of June, the ee fleet of Aragon entered the little port 
of Savona, where the king of France had already been waiting for 1t 
several days. The French navy was ordered out to receive the Cathohe 
monarch; and the vessels on either side, gaily decorated with the 
national flags and ensigns, rivalled each other in the beauty and magni- 
ticence of their equipments. King Ferdinand’s galleys were spread with 
rich gael and awnings of yellow and scarlet, and every sailor im the 
tleet exhibited the same gaudy-coloured livery of the royal house of 
Aragon. Louis the Twelfth came to welcome his illustrious guests, 
attended by a gallant train of his nobility and chivalry ; and, 1n order 
to reciprocate, as far as possible, the confidence reposed in him by the 
monarch with whom he had been so recently at deadly feud, immediately 
went on board the vessel of the latter. Horses and mules nichly 
caparisoned awaited them at the landing. The French king mounting 


& 

* The revenues from his various estates amounted to 40,000 ducats. Zurita spenks of 
another instrument, a public manifesto of the Catholic king, proclaiming to the world his 
sense of his general's exalted services and unimpeachable loyalty This sort of testimony 
seems to contain an papiceton not very flattering, and, on the whole, is so improbable, 
that I cannot but think the Aragonese historian has confounded it with the grant of 

bearing precisely the same , ebphaaed A 25th, anc containing also, though inc- 
dentally, and as a thing of course, the most ample tribute ta the Great Captain. 
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his steed, gallantly placed the young queen of Aragon behind him. 
His cavaliers did the same with hi ladins of her suite, most of them 

Frenchwomen, though attired, as an old chronicler of the nation 

rather peevishly complains, after the Spamsh fashion; and the whole 

party, with the ladies en croupe, galloped off to the royal quarters in 
avona. 

Blithe and jocund were the revels which rung through the halls of 
this fair city during the brief residence of 1ts royal visitors. Abundance 
of good cheer been provided by Louis’s orders, writes an old 
eavalier,“ who was there to profit by 1t, and the larders of Savona were 
filled with the choicest game, and its cellars well stored with the 
delicious wines of Corsica, Languedoc, and Provence. Among the 
followers of Louis were the marquis of Mantua, the brave La Palice, 
the veteran D’Aubigny, and many others of renown who had so lately 
measured swords with the Spaniards on the fields of Italy, and who now 
vied with each other in rendering them these more grateful, and no less 
honourable, offices of chivalry. 

As the gallant D’Aubigny was confined to his apartment by the gout, 
Ferdinand, who had always held his conduct and talents mm high esteem, 
eomplimented him by a visit in person. But no one excited such 
general interest and attention as Gonsalvo de Cordova, who was empha- 
tically the hero of the day. At least, such 1s the testamony of 
Guiceiardin1, who will not be suspected of undue partaalty. Many a 

“Frenchman there had had bitter experience of his military prowess. 
Many others had grown familiar with his exploits in the exaggerated 
reports of their countrymen. They had been taught to regard him with 
mingled feelings of fear and hatred, and could scarcely credit their 
senses as they beheld the bugbear of their imaginations distinguished 
above all others for ‘‘the majesty of his presence, the polished 
elegance of his discourse, and manners in which digmty was blended 
with grace.” 

But none were so open in their admiration as King Louis At his 
request Gonsalvo was admitted to sup at the same table with the 
Aragonese sovereigns and himself. During the repast he surveyed his 
illustrious guest with the deepest mterest, asking him various particulars 
respecting those memorable campaigns which had proved so fatal to 
France. To all these the Great Captai responded with becoming 
gravity, says the chronicler, and the French monarch testified his 
satisfaction at parting, by taking a massive chain of exquisite workman- 
ship from his own neck, and throwmg it round Gonsalvo’s. The 
historians of the event appear to be entirely overwhelmed with the 
magnitude of the honour conferred on the Great Captain, by thus 
admiutt him to the same table with three crowned heads; and 
Guicciardini does not hesitate to pronounce 1t a more glorious epoch 
in his life than even that of his triumphant entry into the capital of 


Naples. 
ae this interview, the monarchs held repeated conferences, at 


* For fighting, and feasting, and all the generous pastimes of chivalry, none of the old 
Frovely clecniclie of this tene rivals DAwion He is the very Froissart of the 16th 
century <A part of his work still remains in manuscnpt That which 1s printed retains 
the same form, I believe, nm which it was given to the public by Godefroy, in the beginning 
of the 17th century , while many an inferior chronicler and memoir-monger has been 
* published and republished, with all the hghts of editonal erudition. 
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which none were present but the papal envoy, and Louis’s favourite 
minister, D’Amboise. The subject of discussion can only be conjectured 
by the subsequent proceedings, which makes it probable that it related 
to Italy; and that it was in this season of idle dalliance and festivity 
that the two princes who held the destinies of that country in their 
hands matured the famous league of Cambray, so disastrous to Venice, 
and reflecting httle credit on its Erajoctare, either on the score of good 
gabe Fil sound policy. But to we shall have occasion to return 
ereafter. 

At length, after enjoying for four days the splendid hospitality of 
their royal entertainer, theme and so ce of Aragon Secmbeed. aca 
reached their own port of Valencia, after various detentions, on the 20th 
of July 1507. Ferdinand, having rested a short time in his beautiful 
capital pressed forward to Castile, where his presence was eagerly 
expected. On the borders he was met by the dukes of Albuquerque 
and Medina Celi, his faithful follower the count of Cifuentes, and many 
other nobles and cavaliers. He was soon after jomed by deputies from 
many of the principal cities in the kingdom, and, thus escorted, made 
his entry mto it by the way of Monteagudo, on the 21st of August. 
How different from the forlorn and outcast condition in which he had 
quitted the country a short year before! He imtimated the change in 
his own circumstances by the greater state and show of authority which 
he now assumed. The residue of the old Italian army, just arrived 
under the celebrated Pedro Navarro, count of Olaveto,* preceded him 
on the march, and he was personally attended by his alcaldes, 
alguazils, and kings-at-arms, with all the appropmate msignia of royal 
supremacy. 

At Tortoles he was met by the queen his daughter, accompanied by 
Archbishop Ximenes. The interview between them had more of pain 
than pleasure in it. The king was greatly shocked by Joanna’s 
appearance, for her wild and al ege features, emaciated figure, and 
the mean, squalid attire in which she was dressed, made 1t difficult to 
recognise any trace of the daughter from whom he had been so lon 
separated. She discovered more sensibility on seeing him than she ha 
shown since her husband’s death, and henceforth resigned herself to her 
father’s will with httle opposition. She was soon after induced by him 
to e her unsuitable residence for more commodious quarters at 
Tordesillas. Her husband’s remains were laid in the monastery of Santa 
Clara, adjoming the palace, from whose windows she could behold his 
sepulchre. From this penod, although she survived forty-seven yeais, 
she never quitted the walls of her habitation, and, although her name 
appeared jomtly with that of her son, Charles the Fifth, 1n all public 
acts, she never afterwards could be mduced to s a paper, or take 
part in any transactions of a public nature. She lingered out a half 
century of dreary existence, as completely dead to the world as the 
remains which slept in the monastery of Santa Clara beside her.f 

From this time the Catholic king exercised an authority nearly as 


bas Ferdinand had granted him the title and territory of Oliveto in the kingdom of 
Ww: 
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undisputed, and far less hmited and defined than in the days of Isabella. 
So firm did he feel in his seat, deed, that he omitted to obtain the con- 
stitutional warrant of cortes, He had greatly destred this at the late 
irregular meeting of that body, but 1t broke up, as we have seen, 
without effecting an g and, indeed, the disaftection of Burgos, and 
some other principal cities, at that time, must have made the success of 
such an application very doubtful. But the general cordiahty with 
which Ferdinand was greeted, gave no ground for apprehendmg such a 
result at present. 

Many, indeed, of his partisans objected to any intervention of the 
legislature mm this matter, as superfluous, alleging that he held the 
regency as natural guardian of his daughter, nominated, moreover, by 
the queen’s, will, a confirmed by the cortes at Toro. These nights, 
they argued, were not disturbed by his resignation, which was a com- 
pulsory act, and had never received any express legislative sanction ; 
and which, mm any event, must be considered as intended only for 
Philip’s lifetime, and to be necessarily determined with that. 

But, however plausible these views, the uregularity of Ferdimand’s 
proceedings furnished an argument for disobedience on the part of dis- 
contented nobles, who maintained that they knew no supreme authority 
but that of their queen Joanna, till some other had been sanctioned by 
the legislature. The whole affair was finally settled, with more attention 
to constitutional forms, in the cortes held at Madrid, October 6th, 1510, 
when the king took the regular oaths as administrator of the realm m 
his daughter’s name, and as guardian of her son.* 

Ferdinand’s deportment, on his first return, was distinguished by a 
most gracious clemency, evinced not so much, indeed, by any excessive 
remuneration of services, as by the politic oblivion of injuries If he 
ever alluded to these, 1t was 1n a sportive way, implying that there was 
no rancour or ill-wili at heart. ‘‘ Who would have thought,” he 
exclaimed, one day, to a courtier near him, ‘‘that you could so easily 
abandon your old master for one so young and inexpericnced ?”? ‘* Who 
would have thought,” replied the other with equal bluntness, “‘ that my 
old master would have outlived my young oner”’ 

With all this complaisance, however, the king’ did not neglect precau- 
tions for placing his authority on a sure basis, and fencing 1t round so as 
to screen 1t effectually from the insults to which it had been foimerly 
exposed. He retained in pay most of the old Itahan levics, with the 
ostensible purpose of an African expedition. He took good care that the 
reps orders should hold their troops in constant readimess, and that 
the tia of the kingdom should be in condition for instant service. 
He formed a body-guard to attend the royal person on all occasions. It 
consisted at first of only two hundred men, armed and drilled after the 
fashion of the Swiss ordonnance, and placed under the command of the 
chronicler Ayora, an experienced martinet, who made some figure at 
the defence of Salsas. This institution probably was 1ummeduiately 
suggested by the garde-du-corps of Louis the Twelfth, at Savona, 
which, altogether on a more formidable scale, mdeed had excited his 


t 
* Marina, however, is not justified in regarding Ferdinand’s subsequent convocation of 
cortes for this purpose as a concession to the demands of the nation It was the result of 
the treaty of Blois, with Maximulian, Bdge pe by Louis XII, the object of which was 
to secure the succession to the archd Charles. 
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acne by the magnificence of its appointments and its thorough 
iphine. 

Notwithstanding the king’s general popularity, there were still a few 
considerable persons who popaniod se emit) of authority with an 
evil eye. Of these, Don Juan Manuel had fled the kingdom before his 
approach, and taken refuge at the court of Maximilian, where the 
counsellors of that monarch took good care that he should not acquire 
the ascendancy he had obtained over Philip. The duke of Najara, how- 
ever, still remained in Castile, shutting himself up in his fortresses, and 
refusing all compromise or obedience. The king without hesitation 
commanded Navarro to march peo him with his whole force. 
Najara was persuaded by his friends to tender his submission, without 
waiting the encounter ; and he surrendered his strongholds to the king, 
who, r detaining them some time m his keeping, delivered them over 
to the duke’s eldest son. 

With another offender he dealt more sternly. This was Don Pedro de 
Cordova, uis of Prego, who, the reader may remember, when quite 
a boy, narrowly escaped the bloody fate of his father, Alonso de Aguilar, 
in the fatal slaughter of the Sierra Vermeja. This nobleman, in common 
with some other Andalusian lords, had taken umbrage at the little 
estimation and favour shown them, as they conceived, by Ferdinand, in 
comparison with the nobles of the north; and his temerity went so far as 
not only to obstruct the proceedings of one of the royal officers sent to 
Cordova to inquire into recent disturbances there, but to 1mprison him 
in the dungeons of his castle of Montilla. 

This outrage on the person of his own servant exasperated the king 
beyond all bounds. He resolved at once to make such an example of 
the offender as should strike terror into the disaffected nobles, and shield 
the royal authority from the repetition of similar mdignities. As the 

uls was one of the most potent and extensively alled grandees in 
the kingdom, Ferdinand made his preparations on a formidable scale ; 
ordermg, in addition to the regular troops, a levy of all between the 
9 Parle twenty and seventy throughout Andalusia. Priego’s friends, 

ed at these signs of the gathering tempest, besought to avert 
it, if possible, by instant concession ; and his uncle, the Great Captam, 
this most emphatically, as the only way of escaping utter ruin. 

e rash young man, finding himself likely to receive no support in 
the unequal contest, accepted the counsel, and hastened to Toledo to 
throw himself at the king’s feet. The indignant monarch, however, 
would not admit him into his presence, but ordered him to deliver up 
his fortresses, and to remove to the distance of five leagues from the 
court. The Great Captain soon after sent the king an inventory of his 
nephew’s castles and estates, at the same time deprecating his wrath, in 
consideration of the youth and inexperience of the offender. 

_ Ferdinand, however, without ng this, went on with his prepara- 
tions, and, having completed them, advanced rapidly to the south. 
‘When arrived at Cordova, he ordered the impnsonment of the marquis 
(Sept. 1508). A formal process was then instituted against him before 
the royal council, on the charge of high treason. He made no defence 
but threw himself on the mercy of his sovereign. The court declared 
that he had incurred the penalty of death, but that the king, in con- 
sideration of his submission, was graciously pleased to commute this for 
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a fine of twenty millions of maravedis, perpetual banishment from 
Cordova and its district, and the delivery of his fortresses into the ro 
keeping, with the entire demolition of the offending castle of Montilla. 
This last, famous as the birth-place of the Great Captain, was one of the 
strongest and most beautiful buildings in all Andalusia. Sentence of 
death was at the same time pronounced against several cavahers and other 
inferior persons concerned in the affair, and was immediately executed. 

The Castilian aristocracy, alarmed and disgusted by the severity of a 
sentence which struck down one of the most considerable of their order, 
were open in their remonstrances to the king, beseeching him, if no other 
consideration moved him in favour of the young nobleman, to grant 
something to the distinguished services of his father and his uncle. 
The latter, as well as the grand constable, Velasco, who enjoyed the 
highest consideration at court, were equaty pressing in their solicita- 
tions. Ferdimand, however, was imexorable, and the sentence was 
executed. The nobles chafed 1n vain, although the constable expostu- 
lated with the king 1n a tone which no subject in Europe but a Castilian 
grandee would have ventured to assume. Gonsalvo coolly remarked, 
‘‘ Tt was crime enough mm Don Pedro to be related to me.” 

This illustrious man had had good reason to feel, before this, that his 
credit at court was on the wane. On his return to Spain, he was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm by the nation. He was detained 
by iulness a few days behind the court , and his journey towards Burgos, 
to rejoin it, on his recovery, was a triumphal procession the whole way. 
The roads were thronged with multitudes so numerous, that accommoda- 
tions could scarcely be found for them im the towns on the route, for 
they came from the remotest parts of the country, all eager to catch a 
glimpse of the hero whose name and exploits, the theme of story and of 
song, were familiar to the meanest peasant in Castile. In this way he 
ah his entry into Burgos, amid the cheermg acclamations of the 
people, and attended by a cortége of officers, who pompously displayed 
on their own persons and the caparisons of their steeds the rich spoils of 
Italhan conquests. The old count of Ureiia, his frend, who, with the 
whole court, came out by Ferdinand’s orders to receive him, exclaimed, 
with a prophetic sigh, as he saw the splendid pageant come sweeping by, 
“¢ This allant ship, I fear, will require deeper water to ride in than she 
will find in Castile!” 

Ferdinand showed his usual gracious manners in his reception of 
Gonsalvo. It was not long, however, before the latter found that this 
was all he was to expect. No allusion was made to the grandmastership. 
When it was at length brought before the king, and he was reminded of 
his promises, he contrived to defer their performance under various 
pretexts; until, at length, 1t became too apparent that 1t was his inten- 
tion to evade them altogether. 

While the Great Captain and his friends were filled with an indigna- 
tion at this duplicity which they could ill suppress, a circumstanco 
occurred te increase the coldness arising in Ferdmand’s mind towards his 
injured subject. This was the proposed marriage (a marriage which, 
from whatever cause, never took place,*) of Gonsalvo’s daughter, Elvira, 


* He had two wives, Dofia Blanca de Herrera, and Dofia Juana de A mn, and at his 
death was laid by their side m the church of Santa Clara de Medina del Pomar. Elvira 
married the Count of Cabra. 
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to his friend the Constable of Castile.* Ferdinand had designed to secure 
her large inheritance to his own family, by an alliance with his grand- 
son, Juan de Aragon, son of the archbishop of Saragossa. His 
displeasure, at finding himself crossed in this, was further sharpened by 
the petulant spirit of his young queen. The constable, now a widuwer, 
had been formerly married to a natural daughter of Ferdinand. Queen 
Germaine, adverting to his intended union with the lady Elvira, uncere- 
moniously asked him, ‘‘If he did not teel 1t a degradation to accept the 
hand of a subject after having wedded the daughter ofakimg?” ‘How 
can I feel 1t so,” he replied, alluding to the king’s marriage with her, 
‘¢when so illustrious an example has been set me!’’ Germaine, who 
certainly could not boast the magnanimity of her predecessor, was so 
stung with the retort, that she not only never forgave the constable, but 
extended her petty resentment to Gonsalvo, who saw the duke of Alva 
from this time installed in the honours he had before exclusively enjoyed, 
of ee attendance on her royal person whenever she appeared 1n 
ubhie. 

However indifferent Gonsalvo may have been to the little mortifica- 
tions inflicted by female spleen, he could no longer endure his residence 
at a court where he had lost all consideration with the sovereign, and 
experienced nothing but duplicity and base ingratitude. He obtained 
leave, without difficulty, to withdraw to his own estates, where, not long 
after, the king, as if to make some amends for the gross violation of his 
promises, granted him the Ae hoa city of Loja, not many leagues from 
Granada. It was given to him for life; and Ferdinand had the 
effrontery to propose, as a condition of making the grant perpetual to his 
heirs, that Gonsalvo should relinquish his claim to the grandmastership 
of St. Jago. But the latter haughtily answered, ‘‘ He would not give 
up the right of complaining of the injustice done him for the finest city 
in the ’3 dominions,” 

From time he remained on his estates in the south, chiefly at 
Loja, with an occasional residence m Granada, where he enjoyed the 
society of his old frend and military instructor, the count of ‘lendiulla. 
He found abundant occupation in schemes for improving the condition of 
his tenantry, and of the neighbouring districts. He took great terest 
in the fate of the unfortunate Moriscoes, numerous in this quarter, whom 
he shielded as far as possible from the merciless grasp of the Inquisition, 
while he supplied teachers and other enlightened means for converting 
them, or confirming them m a pure faith. He displayed the same 
magnificence and profuse hospitality in his living that he had always 
done. His house was visited by such intelligent foreigners as came to 
Spain, and by the most distinguished of his countrymen, especially the 
younger nobilhty and cavaliers, who resorted to it as the best school of 

igh-bred and kmghtly courtesy. He showed a a d curtosity in all 
that was going on abroad, keeping up his information by an extensive 


* Bernardino de Velasco, grand constable of Castile, as he was called, par excellence 
suceccl. 1 in 1492 to that dignity which became hereditary in his family Ho was third 
count of Haro, and was created by the Catholic sovereigns, for his distinguished services, 
duke of Frias. He had large estates, chiefly in Old Castile; with a yearly revenue 
according to L Marineo, of 60 000 ducats. He appears to have possessed many noble an 
cadnegh gr maser eeeupe sid, bowery ve a ha share brine made him eared 
rather than lov e e a few hours’ as & & 
loiter of Peter Mar bruary, 1512, after cas, a8 appears by 
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correspondence with agents whom he re ly employed for the purpose 
in the principal European courts. en the leagns of Camtray was 
adjusted, the king of France and the pope were desirous of giving him the 
command of the allied armies; but Ferdinand had mjured him too 
sensibly, to care to see him again at the head of a military force in Italy. 
He was as little desirous of employing him 1n public affairs at home, and 
suffered the remamder of his days to pass away in distant seclusion, a 
seclusion, however, not unpleasing to himself, nor unprofitable to others.* 
The world called it disgrace; and the old count of Urefia exclaimed, 
‘‘The good ship is stranded at last, as I predicted!” ‘‘Not so,” said 
Gonsalvo, to whom the observation was reported, ‘‘she 1s still in excel~ 


a trm, and waits only the rising of the tide to bear away as bravely 
ever. 


CHAPTER XXI 


XIMENES—OONQUESTS IN AFRICA—UNIVERSITY OF ALCALA—POLYGLOT BIBLE, 
1508—1510. 


Enthusiasm of Ximenes—H1s warlike Preparations—He sends an Army to Afmca—Storms 
Oran—His triumphant Entry—The King’s Distrust of hmm—He returns to Spain— 
Navarro’s African Conquests—Magnificent Endowments of Ximenes—Unuversity of 
Alcal4é—Complutensian Polyglot 


Tue high-handed measures of Ferdinand in regard to the marquis of 
Priego and some other nobles excited general disgust among the jealous 
aristocracy of Castile ; but they appear to have found more favour with 
the commons, who were probably not unwilling to see that haughty body 
humbled which had so often trampled on the rights of 1ts inferiors. As 
a matter of policy, however, even with the nobles, this course does not 
seem to have been miscalculated, since 1t showed that the king, whose 
talents they had always respected, was now possessed of power to enforce 
obedience, and was fully resolved to exert it. 

Indeed, notwithstanding a few deviations, 1t must be allowed that 
Ferdinand’s conduct on his return was extremely lenient and hberal ; 
more especially, considering the subjects of provocation he had sustained, 
in the personal insults and desertion of those on whom he had heaped 
so many favours. Hustory affords few examples of similar moderation 
on the restoration of a banished prince or party. In fact, a violent and’ 
tyrannical course would not have been agreeable to his character, in 
which passion, however strong by nature, was habitually subjected to 
reason. The present, as 1t would seem, excessive acts of severity, are 
to be re ed, therefore, not as the sallies of personal resentment, but 
as the dictates of a caloulating policy, mtended to strike terror mto the 
turbulent spirits whom fear only could hold im check. 

To this energetic course he was stimulated, as was said, by the 
counsels of enes. This eminent prelate had now reached the highest 
scclesiastical honours short of the papacy. Soon after Ferdinand’s 


* The inscription on Guicciardini’s monument might have been written on Gonsalvo’s 
“ Cujus negotium, an ctium, gloriosius incertum.” 
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restoration, he received a cardinal’s hat from Pope Julius the Second ;* 
and this was followed by his appomtment to the office of ingquisitor- 
general of Castile, in the place of Deza, archbishop of Seville. 
important functions devolved on him by these offices, in conjunction with 
the primacy of Spain, might be supposed to furmsh abundant subject and 
ore for his aspiring spirit. But his views, on the contrary, expanded 
with every step of his elevation, and now fell little short of those of an 
independent monarch. His zeal glowed fiercer than ever for the propa- 
tion of the Catholic faith. Had he lived 1n the age of the crusades, he 
would indubitably have headed one of those expeditions himself; for the 
spirit of the soldier burned strong and bright under his monastic weeds. 
Indeed, hke Columbus, he had formed plans for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre, even at this late day. But his zeal found a better direction 
mn a crusade against the ae Moslems of Africa, who had 
retaliated the wrongs of Granada by repeated descents on the southern 
coasts of the Peninsula, calling 1n vain for the interference of the govern- 
ment. At the mstigation, and with the aid of Ximenes, an expedition 
had been fitted out soon after Isabella’s death, which resulted in the 
capture of Mazarquivir, an important port, and formidable nest of 
pirates, on the Barbary coast, nearly opposite Carthagena (Sept. 13, 
1505). He now meditated a more difficult enterprise, the conquest of 
Oran. 

This place, situated about a league from the former, was one of the 
most considerable of the Moslem possessions in the Mediterranean, being 
a principal mart for the trade of the Levant. It contamed about 
twenty thousand inhabitants, was strongly fortified, and had acquired a 
degree of opulence by 1ts extensive commerce which enabled 1t to maintain 
a swarm of cruisers that swept this mland sea, and made fearful depreda- 
tions on its populous borders. 

No sooner was Ferdinand quietly established again mn the government, 
than Ximenes urged him to undertake this new conquest. The king saw 
1ts importance, but objected the want of funds. The cardinal, who was 
prepared for this, replied, that ‘‘he was ready to lend whatever sums 
were necessary, and to take sole charge of the expedition, leading it, sf 
the king pleased, in person.” Ferdinand, who had no objection to this 
mode of making acquisitions, more especially as it would open a 
vent for the turbulent spimts of his subjects, readily acquiesced in the 
proposition. 

enterprise, however disproportionate it might seem to the 
resources of a private individual, was not beyond those of the cardinal. 
He had been carefully husbandimg his revenues for some time past, with 
a view to this object ; although he had occasionally broken in upon his 
oj eg to redeem unfortunate Spaniards who had been swept into 
slavery. He had obtained accurate surveys of the Barbary coasts from 
an Italian engineer named Vianelli. He had advised, as to the best 


* He obtained this ty at the king’s sohcitation, du rll, thst lea. 
t From a letter of King miennel of Porugel © supers thst enes 
to interest him, ct nina haps Pipe me eka ia Na England, in 
Land, There was much method in madness, if we may judge from the careful surve 
he had procured of the rene rp hema ge) zrces neti piri ons The Portuguese monarch 
praises in round terms the edifying zeal o the primate, but wisely confined himself to 
own crusades in Indis, which were likely to make better returns, at least in this world, 
than those to Palestine. 
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mode of conducting operations, with his friend Gonsalvo de Cordova; to 
whom, 1f 1t had been the king’s pleasure, he would gladly have intrusted 
the conduct of the expedition. At his suggestion, that post was now 
assigned to the celebrated engineer Count Pedro Navarro. 

No time was lost in completmg the requisite preparations. Besides 
the Italan veterans, levies were drawn from all quarters of the country, 
especially from the cardimal’s own diocese. The chapter of Toleds 
entered heartily into his views, furnishing liberal supplies, and offering to 
accompany the expedition in person. An ample train of ordnance was 
procured, with provisions and muiitary stores for the maintenance of an 
army four months. Before the close of spring, in 1509, all was in 
readiness, and a fleet of ten galleys and eighty smaller vessels rode in 
the harbour of Carthagena, having on board a force amounting in all to 
four thousand horse and ten thousand foot Such were the resources, 
activity, and energy displayed by a man whose life, until within a very 
few years, had been spent im cloistered solitudes, and in the quiet 
practices of religion ; and who now, oppressed with infirmities more than 
usual, had passed the seventieth year ot his age. 

In accomplshing all this, the cardinal had experienced greater 
obstacles than those arising from bodily infirmity or age. Has plans had 
been constantly discouraged and thwarted by the nobles, whé demded 
the idea of ‘‘a monk fighting the battles of Spain, while the Great 
Captain was left to stay at home, and count his beads lke a hermit.” 
The soldiers, especially those of Italy, as well as their commander 
Navarro, trained under the banners of Gonsalvo, showed httle mwnclina- 
tion to serve under their spiritual leader. The king himself was cooled 
by these various manifestations of discontent. But the storm which 
prostrates the weaker spirit, serves only to root the stronger more firml 
in its purpose; and the genius of Ximenes, rising with the obstacles it 
had to encounter, finally succeeded 1n triumphing over all, in erage 
the king, disappointing the nobles, and restormg obedience an 
discipline to the army. 

Or the 16th of May, 1509, the fleet weighed anchor, and on the fol- 
lowing day reached the Africa port of Mazarquivir. No time was lost in 
disembarking, for the fires on the hill tops showed that the country was 
already m alarm It was proposed to direct the main attack against a 
lofty height, or ridge of land, rising between Mazarquivir and Oran, so 
near the latter as entirely to command it. At the same time, the fleet 
‘was to drop down before the Moorish city, and by opening a brisk 
cannonade, divert the attention of the inhabitants from the principal 
point of assault. 

As soon as the Spanish army had landed, and formed im order of 
battle, Ximenes mounted his mule, and rode along the ranks. He was 
dressed 1n his pontifical robes, with a belted sword at his side. A 
Franciscan friar rode before him, bearing aloft the massive silver cross, 
the archiepiscopal standard of Toledo. Around him were other 
brethren of the order, wearing their monastic frocks, with scimutars 
hanging froth their girdles. As the ghostly cavalcade advanced, they f 
raised the triumphant hymn of Verdlla regzs, until at length the cardinal * 
’ ascending a risimg ground, imposed silence, and made a brief buts 
animated harangue to his soldiers. He reminded them of the wrongs¥ 
they had suffered from the Moslems, the devastation of their coasts, endp 
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their, brethren dragged into merciless slavery. When he had sufficiently 
roused their resentment 7 ia the enemies of their country and religion, 
he stimulated their cupidity by dwelling on the golden spoil which 
awaited them in the shar ga city of Oran: and he concluded his discourse 
by declaring that he had come to perl bis own life in the good cause of 
the Cross, and to lead them on to battle, as his predecessors had often 
done before him. 

The venerable aspect and heart-stirring eloquence of the primate 
kindled a deep, reverential enthusiasm in the bosoms of his martial 
audience, which showed itself by the profoundest silence. The officers, 
however, closed around him at the conclusion of the address, and 
besought him not to expose his sacred person to the hazard of the fight ; 
reminding him that his presence would probably do more harm than 
good, by drawing off the attention of the men to his personal safety. 
This last consideration moved the cardinal, who, though reluctantly, 
consented to relinguish the command to Navarro, and after uttermg his 

benediction over the prostrate ranks, he withdrew to the 
neighbouring fortress of Mazarquivir. 

The day was now far spent, and dark clouds of the enemy were seen 
gathering along the tops of the sierra, which 1t was proposed first to 
attack. Navarro, seeing this post so strongly occupied, doubted whether 
his men would be able to carry it before mghtfall, 1f indeed at all, 
without previous rest and refreshment, after the exhausting labours of 
the day. He returned, therefore, to Mazarquivir, to take counsel of 
Ximenes. The latter, whom he found at his devotions, besought him 
‘¢ not to falter at this hour, but to go forward in God’s name, since both 
the blessed Saviour and the false prophet Mahomet conspired to deliver 
the enemy into his hands.” The soldicr’s scruples vanished before the 
intrepid bearing of the prelate, and, returnmg to the army, he gave 
instant orders to advance. 

Slowly and silently the Spanish troops began their ascent up the steep 
sides of the sierra, under the friendly cover of a thick mist, which, 
rolling heavily down the skirts of the lulls, shielded them for a time 
from the eye of the enemy. As soon as they emerged from it, however, 
they were saluted with showers of balls, arrows, and other deadly 
missiles, followed by the desperate charges of the Moors, who, rushing 
down, endeavoured to drive back the assailants. But they made no 
impression on the long pikes and deep ranks of the latter, which 
remained unshaken as a rock. Still the numbers of the enemy, fully 
equal to those of the Spaniards, and the advantages of their position, 
enabled them to dispute the ground with fearful obstmacy. At length, 
Navarro got a small battery of heavy guns to operate on the fl of 
the Moors. The effect of this movement was soon visible. The exposed 
sides of the Moslem column, finding no shelter from the deadly volleys, 
were shaken and thrown into disorder. The confusion extended to the 
leading files, which now, pressed heavily by the 1ron array of spearmen 
in the Christian van, began to give ground. Retreat was soon quickened 
into a disorderly fight. The Spaniards pursued, mdny of them, 
especially the raw levies, breaking their ranks, and following up the 
fying foe without the least regard to the commands or menaces of their 
oliicers, a circumstance which might have proved fatal, had the Moors 
had strength or disciphne to rally. As it was, the scattered numbers of 
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the Christians, magnifying to the eye their real force, served only to 
increase the panic and pecelaente the apead of the fugitives. 4 

While this was gomg on, the fieet had anchored before the city, and 
opened a very heavy cannonade, which was answered with equal spirit 
from sixty pieces of artillery which garmshed the fortifications. The 
troops on board, however, made good their Janding, and soon jomed 
themselves to their victorious countrymen, descending from the sierra. 
They then pushed forward in all haste towards Oran, proposing to carry 
the pati by escalade. “They were poorly provided with ladders, but 
the desperate energy of the moment overleaped every obstacle; and 
planting their long pikes against the walls, or thrusting them into the 
crevices of the stones, they clambered up with incredible paeeaien | 
although they were utterly unable to repeat the feat the next day 1n co d 
blood. The first who gamed the summit was Sousa, captain of tho 
cardinal’s guard, who, shoutimg forth ‘‘ St. Jago and Ximenes!”? 
unfurled his colours, emblazoned with the primate’s arms on one side, 
and the Cross on the other, and planted them on the battlements. Six 
sther banners were soon seen streaming from the ramparts, and the 
soldiers, leaping into the town, got possession of the gates, and threw 
them open to their comrades. The whole army now rushed in, sweepin 
everything before 1t. Some few of the Moors endeavoured to make fea 
against the tide, but most fled into the houses and mosques for protection. 
Resistance and flight were alike unavailing No mercy was shown, no 
respect for age or sex, and the soldiery abandoned themselves to all 
the brutal licence and ferocity which seem to stain religious wars above 
every other. It was in vain Navarro called them off. They returned 
hke blood-hounds to the slaughter, and never slackened, at last, 
wearied with butchery, and gorged with the food and wine found in the 
houses, they sunk down to sleep promiscuously 1m the streets and public 

uares. 

"a The sun, which on the preceding morning had shed its rays on Oran, 
flourishing in all the pride of commercial opulence, and teeming with a 
free and industrious population, next rose on a captive city, with its 
ferocious conquerors stretched in slumber on the heaps of their slaughtered 
victims. No less than four thousand Moors were said to have fallen in 
the battle, and from five to eight thousand were made prisoners. The 
loss of the Christians was inconsiderable. As soon as the Spanish com- 
mander had taken the necessary measures for cleansing the place from 1ts 
foul and dismal impurities, he sent to the cardinal, and invited him to 
take possession of it. The latter embarked on board his galley, and, as 
he coasted along the margin of the city, and saw its gay pavilions and 
sparkling minarets reflected in the waters, his soul swelled with satis- 
faction at the glorious acquisition he had made for Christian Spain. It 
seemed incredible, that a town so strongly manned and fortified should 
have been carried so easily. 

As Ximenes landed and entered the gates, attended by his train of 
monkish brethren, he was hailed with thundering acclamations by the 
army as the true victor of Oran, mn whose behalf Heaven had con- 
descended to repeat the stupendous miracle of Joshua, by stoppmg the 
sun in his career. But the cardinal, humbly disclaiming all merits of 
his own, was heard to repeat aloud the sublime language of the Psalmist, 
‘‘ Non nobis, Domime, non nobis,” whue he gave his benedictions to the 
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soldiery. He was then conducted to the alcazar, and the keys of the 
fortress were put into his hand. The spoil of the captured city, amount- 
ing, as was said, to half a million of er ducats, the fruit of long suc- 
cessive trade and piracy, was placed at his disposal for distribution. 
But that which gave most joy to his heart was the liberation of three 
hundred Christian captives, languishing im the dungeons of Oran. A 
few hours after the surrender, the mezuar of Tremecen arrived with a 
powerful reinforcement to its relief, but instantly retreated on learning 
the tidings. Fortunate, mdeed, was it that the battle had not been 
deferred till the succeeding day. This, which must be wholly ascribed 
to Ximenes, was by most referred to direct inspiration. Quite as 
probable an explanation may be found in the boldness and impetuous 
enthusiasm of the cardinal’s character. 

The conquest of Oran opened unbounded scope to the ambition of 
Aimenes, who saw in imagination the banner of the Cross floating 
triumphant from the walls of every Moslem city on the Mediterranean. 
He expcrienced, however, serious impediments to his further progress. 
Navarro, accustomed to an independent command, chafed in his present 
subordinate situation, especially under a spiritual leader, whose military 
science he justly held in contempt. He was a rude unlettered soldier, 
and bluntly spoke his mind to the primate. He told him, ‘his com- 
mission under him terminated with the capture of Oran; that two 
generals were too many in one army, that the cardinal should rest 
contented with the laurels he had already won, and, instead of playing 
the king, go home to his flock, and leave fighting to those to whom the 
trade belonged.” 

But what troubled the prelate more than this insolence of his general 
was a letter which fell into his hands, addressed by the king to Count 
Navarro, in which he requested him to be sure to find some pretence for 
detaining the cardinal im Africa as long as his presence could be made 
any way serviceable. Ximenes had good reason before to feel that the 
royal favour to him flowed from selfishness, rather than from any 
personal regard. The king had always wished the archbishopric of 
Toledo for his favourite and natural son, Alfonso of Aragon. After his 
return from Naples, he importuned Ximenes to resign his see, and 
exchange 1t for that of Saragossa, held by Alfonso till at length the 
indignant prelate replied, ‘‘ that he would never consent to barter away 
the dignities of the church, that if his Highness pressed him any 
further, he would indeed throw up the primacy, but it should be to bury 
himself in the friar’s cell from which the queen had originally called 
him.” Ferdinand, who, mdependently of the odium of such a proceed- 
ing, could 111 afford to part with so able a mimister, knew his inflexible 
tetas too well ever to resume the subject.* 

ith some reason, therefore, for distrusting the goodwill of his 
sovercign, Aimenes put the worst possible construction on the expressions 
in his letter. He saw himself a mere tool 1n Ferdinand’s hands, to be 
used so long as occasion might serve, with the utmost indifference to his 
own interests or convenicnce. These humiliating suspicions, together 
with the arrogant bearmg of his general, disgusted him with the further 


* * The worthy brother,” says Sandoval of the prelate, ‘“‘thought his archbishopne worth 
more than the good graces of a covetous old monarch.” 
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prosecution of the expedition; while he was confirmed in his purpose of 
returning to Spain, and found an obvious apology for 1t in the state of 
his own health, too infirm to encounter with satety the wasting heats of 
an African summer. 

Before his departure, he summoned Navarro and his officers about him, 
and after giving them much good counsel respecting the government and 
defence ot their new acquisitions, he placed at their disposal an ample 
supply of funds and stores for the maimtenance of the army several 
months, He then embarked (May 22), not with the pompous array and 
circumstance of a hero returning from his conquests, but witha few 
domestics only, in an unarmed galley, showing, as 1t were, by this 
very act, the good effects of his enterprise, m the security which 1t 
biought to the before penlous navigation of these inland seas. 

Splendid preparations were made for his reception in Spain; and he 
was invited to visit the court at Valladolid, to receive the homage and 
public testimonials due to his eminent seryices. But his ambition was 
of too noble a kind to be dazzled by the tulse hghts of an ephemeral 
popularity. He had too much pride of character, indeed, to allow room 
tor the indulgence of vanity. He declined these compliments, and 
hastened without loss of time to his favourite city of Alcala. There, 
too, the citizens, anxious to do him honour, turned out under arms to 
receive him, and made a breach in the walls, that he might make his 
entry in a style worthy of a conqueror But this, also, he declined ; 
choosing to pass into the town by the regular avenue, with no peculiar 
circumstance attending his entrance, save only a small train of camels, 
led by African slaves, and laden with gold and silver plate from the 
mosques of Oran, and a precious collection of Arabian manuscripts for 
the lbrary of his infant university of Alcala 

He showed similar modesty and simplicity in his deportment and 
conversation. He made no allusion to the stirring scenes in which he 
had been so gloriously engaged, and,1if others made any, turned the 
discourse into some other channel, particularly to the condition of his 
college, its discipline and literary progress, which, with the great 
project for the publication of his famous Polyglot Lible, seemed now 
almost wholly to absorb his attention. 

His first care, however, was to visit the families in his diocese, and 
minister consolation and relief, which he did in the most benevolent 
manner, to those who were suffering from the loss of friends, whether by 
death or absence, n the late campaign. Nor did he im his academical 
retreat lose sight of the great object which had so deeply interested him, 
of extending the empire of the Cross over Africa. From time to time he 
remitted supplies for the maimtcnance of Oran; and he lost no oppor- 
tunity of stimulating Ferdinand to prosecute his conquests. 

The Catholic king, however, felt too sensibly the importance of his 
new possessions to require such admonition, and Count Pedro Navarro 
was hed with ample resources of every kind, and, above all, with 
the veterans, formed under the eye of Gonsalvo de Cordova. Thus 
placed on an mdependent field of conquest, the Spamish general was not 
slow in pushing his advantages. is first enterprise was against 
Bugia (Jan. 13, 1510), whose king at the head of a powerful army, he 
routed in two pitched battles, and got possession of his setpeleprinn, Hie ipo 
(Jan. 31). giers, Tennis, Tremecen, and other citics on the Barbary 
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coast submitted, one after another, to the Spanish arms. The in- 
habitants were received as vassals of the Catholic king, engaging to pay 
the taxes usually umposed by their Moslem princes, and to serve him in 
war, with the addition of the whimsical provision, so often found in the 
old Granadine treaties, to attend him in cortes. They guaranteed, 
moreover, the liberataon of all Christian captives in their dominions ; 
for which the Algerines, however, took care to indemnify themselves, by 
extorting the full ransom from their Jewish residents. It was of little 
moment to the wretched Israelite which party won the day, Christian or 
Mussulman ; he was sure to be stripped in either case. 

On the 26th of July, 1510, the ancient city of Trpoh, after a most 
bloody and desperate defence, surrendered to the arms of the victorious 
general, whose name had now becometerrible along the whole northern 
borders of Africa. In the following month, however, (Aug. 28,) he met 
with a serious discomfiture in the island of Gelves, where four thousand 
of his men were slain or made prisoners. This check mm the brillant 
career of Count Navarro put a final stop to the progress of the Castihan 
arms in Africa under Ferdinand.* 

The results already obtamed, however, were of great 1umportance, 
whether we consider the value of the acquisitions, bemg some of the 
most opulent marts on the Barbary coast, or the security gaimed for 
commerce, by sweeping the Mediterranean of the pestilent hordes of 
marauders which had so long infested it Most of the new conquests 
escaped from the Spanish crown 1n later times, through the mmbecility or 
indolence of Ferdinand’s successors. The conquests of Ximenes, how- 
ever, were placed im so strong a posture of defcnce, as to resist every 
attempt for their recovery by the enemy, and to remaim permanently 
incorporated with the Spanish empire. 

This wlustrious prelate, in the meanwhile, was busily occupied m his 
retirement at Alcala de Henares, with watching over the interests and 
rapid development of lis infant university. This mstitution was too 
important 1n itself, and exercised too large an imiluence over the intel- 
lectual progress of the country, to pass unnoticed im a history of the 
present reign. 

As far back as 1497, Ximenes had conceived the idéa of establishing a 
university m the ancicnt town of Alcal4, where the salubrity of the air, 
and the sober, tranquil complexion of the scenery, on the beautiful 
borders of the Henares, seemed well suited to academic study and 
meditation. He even went so far as to obtaim plans at this time for his 
buildings from a celebrated architect. Other engagements, however, 
postponed the commencement of the work tall 1500, when the cardinal 


* The reader may feel some curiosity respecting the fate of Cotnt Pedro Navarro He 
soon after this went to Italy, where he held a high command, and maintained his reputation 
in the wars of that country until he was taken by the French in the great battle of 
Ravenna. Through the care ess or coldness of Ferdinand, he was permitted to languish 
mn captivity, till he took his revenge by ecpeanes F in the service of the French monarch. 
Before domg this, however, he resigned his Neapolitan estates, and formaliy renounced his 
allegiance to the Catholic king, of whom, bemg a Navarrese by birth, he vras not a native 
subject He unfortunately fell nto the hands of his own countrymen, in one of the sub- 
sequent actions in Italy , and was 1mpnisoned at Naples, in Castel Nuovo, which he had 
himself formerly gained from the French Here he soon after died, if we are to believe 

time, being prvately dispatched by command of Charles V , or, as other writers 
intimate, by hs own hand His remains, first de ted in an obscure corner of the church 
of Santa Mana, were afterwards removed to the chapel of the great Gonsalvo, and a superb 
mausoleum was erected over them by the prince of » grandson of the hero. 
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himself laid the corner-stone of the principal college, with a solemn 
ceremonial, and invocation of the blessing of Heaven on his designs. 
From that hour, amidst all the engros eares of church and state, he 
never lost sight of this great object. en at Alcal4, he might be 
frequently seen on the ground, with the rule m his hand, taking the 
admeasurements of the buildmgs, and stimulating the industry of the 
workmen by seasonable rewards. 

The plans were too extensive, however, to admit of being speedily 
accomplished. Besides the principal college of San Iidefonso, named in 
honour of the patron saint of Toledo, there were nine others, together 
with an hospital for the reception of invalds at the university. These 
edifices were built in the most substantial manner, and such parts as 
admitted of it, as the hbraries, refectories, and chapels, were finished 
with elegance and even splendour. The city of Alcala underwent many 
important and expensive alterations, 1m order to render it more worthy of 
being the seat of a great and flourishing university. The stagnant water 
was carried off by drains, the streets were paved, old buildings removed, 
and new and spacious avenues thrown open.* 

At the expiration of eight years, the cardinal had the satisfaction of 
seeing the whole of his vast design completed, and every apartment of 
the spacious pile carefully furnished with all that was requisite for the 
comfort and accommodation of the student. Jt was indeed a noble 
enterprise, more particularly when viewed as the work of a private 
individual. As such it raised the deepest admiration in Francis the 
First, when he visited the spot a few j}ea1s after the cardinal’s death. 
‘Your Ximenes,”’ said he, ‘‘ has executed more than I should have 
dared to conceive , he has done with his single hand, what in France it 
has cost a lne of kings to accomplish.” 

The erection of the buildings, however, did not terminate the labours 
of the primate, who now assumed the task of digesting a scheme of 
instruction and discipline for his infant meee In doing this, he 
sought hght wherever 1t was to be found, and borrowed many uscful 
hints from the venerable university of Paris. His system was of the 
most enlghtened kind, being directed to call all the powers of the 
student mto action, and not to leave him a mere passive recipient in the 
hands of his teachers. Besides daily recitations and lectures, he was 
required to take part in public examinations and discussions, so con- 
ducted as to prove effectually his talent and acquisitions. In these 
gladiatorial displays Kimenes took the deepest interest, and often 
encouraged the generous emulation of the scholar by attending in 

erson. 
J Two provisions may be noticed as characteristic of the man. One, 
that the salary of a professor should be regulated by the number of his 
disciples another, that every professor should be re-eligible at the 
expiration of every four years. It was impossible that any servant of 
Ximenes should sleep on his post. ; 

Liberal foundations were made for indigent students, kes ed in 
divinity. Indeed theological studies or rather such a general course of 
study as should properly enter into the education of a Christian minister, 


* The good people accused the cardinal of too great a great for building, and punningly 
said, * The chut ch of Toledo had never had a bishop of greater edyication, in every sense, 
than Ximenes 
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was the avowed object of the institution; for the Spanish clergy, up to 
this period, as before noticed, were too often deticient in the most 
common elements of learning. But, in this preparatory discipline the 
comprehensive mind of Ximenes embraced nearly the whole circle of 
sciences taught in other universities. Out of the forty-two chairs, 
indeed, twelve only were dedicated to divinity and the canon law, while 
fourteen were appropriated to grammar, rhetoric, and the ancient 
classics; studies which, probably, found especial favour with the 
cardinal, as furnishing the only keys to a correct criticism and imterpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. 

Having completed his arrangements, the cardinal sought the most. 
competent agents for carrying his plans into execution; and this 
indifferently from abroad and at home. His mind was too lofty for 
narrow local prejudices, and the tree of knowledge, he knew, bore 
fruit in every clime. He took especial care that the emolument should 
be sufficient to tempt talent from obscurity, and from quarters, however 
remote, where 1t was to be found. In this he was perfectly successful, 
and we find the university catalogue at this time mscribed with the 
names of the most distinguished scholars nm their various departments, 
many of whom we are enabled to appreciate by the enduring memorials 
of erudition which they have bequeathed to us. 

In July 1508, the cardinal received the welcome intelligence that his 
academy was opened for the admission of pupils, and im the followmg 
month the first lecture, beng on Aristotle’s Ethics, was publicly 
delivered. Students soon flocked to the new university, attracted by 
the reputation of its professors, 1ts ample se its thorough system 
of instruction, and, above all, its splendid patronage, and the high 
character of its founder. We have no information of their number in. 
Ximenes’ lifetime , but 1 must have been very considerable, since no 
less than seven thousand came out to receive Francis the First, on his. 
visit to the university, within twenty years after 1t was opened. 

Five years after this period, in 1513, King Ferdinand, in an excursion 
made for the benefit of his declining health, paid a visit to Alcala. 
Ever since his return from Oran, the cardimal, disgusted with public 
life, had remained with a few bref exceptions, in his own diocese, 
devoted solely to his personal and professional duties. It was with 

roud satisfaction that he now received his sovereign, and exhibited to 
the noble testimony of the great objects to which his retirement had 
been consecrated. The king, whose naturally inquisitive mind no ulness. 
could damp, visited every part of the establishment, and attended the 
examinations, and listened to the public disputations of the scholars 
with interest. With little learning of his own, he had been made too 
often sensible of his deficiences not to appreciate it m others. His acute 
perception readily discerned the mmense benefit to his kingdom, and the 
glory conferred on his reign, by the labours of his ancient manister; 
and he did ample justice to them m the unqualified terms of his 
commendation. 

It was on this occasion that the rector of San Ildefonso, fhe head of 
the university, came out to receive the king, preceded by his usual train 
of attendants, with their maces, or wands of office. The royal guard, at 
this exhibition, called out to them to lay aside these insignia, as unbe- 
coming any subject m the presence of his sovereign. ‘‘ Not so,’’ said 
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Ferdinand, who had the good sense to perceive that majesty could not 
be degraded by its homage to letters, ‘‘ not so; this is the seat of the 
Muses, and those who are initiated un their mysteries have the best right 
to reign here.” 

In the midst of his pressing duties, Kimenes found time for the 
execution of another work, which would alone have been sufficient to 
render his name immortal in the republic of lettcrs. This was lus 
famous Bible, or Complutensian Polyglot, as usually termed, from the 
place where 1t was prmted It was on the plan, first conceived by 
Origen, of exhibiting in one yiew the Scripturcs in their various ancient 
languages. It was a work of surpassing difficulty, demandmg an 
extensive and critical acquaintance with the most ancient, and consc- 
quently the rarest manuscripts. The character and station of the 
cardinal afforded him, it 1s true, uncommon facilities. The precious 
collection of the Vatican was hberally thrown open to hin, especially 
under Leo the Tenth, whose munificent spit dehghted in the under- 
taking. He obtained copies, in hike manner, of whatever was of value 
in the other lhbraries of Italy, and, mdeed, of Europe generally, and 
Spam supphed him with editions of the Old Testament ot great 
antiquity, which had been treasured up by the banished Israelites. 
some idea may be formed of the lavish expenditure in this way, from 
the fact that four thousand gold ciowns were paid for scven foreign 
manuscripts, which, however, came tvo late to be of use m the 
compilation. 

The conduct of the work was intrusted to nine scholars, well skilled 
in the ancient tongues, as most of them had evinced by works of critical 
acutencss and erudition. After the labours of the day, these learned 
sages were accustomed to meet, in onder to settle the doubts and 
difficulties which had arisen in the course of their researches, and, 1n 
short, to compare the results of their observations. Ximenes, who 
however, limited his attainments in general literature, was an cxcellent 
biblical critic, frequently presided, and took a prominent part 1n these 
deliberations. ‘‘ Lose no time, my fiiends,,” he would say, ‘‘1in the 
prosecution of our glorious work, lest, in the casualties of hfc, you 
should lose your patron, or I have to lament the loss of those whose ser- 
vices are of more price m my eyes than wealth and worldly honours.’’* 

The difficulties of the undertakmg were sensibly mereased by those 
of the printing. The art was then in its infancy, and there wire no 
types in Spain, if mdeed mm any part of Europe, 1n the oriental character. 

enes, however, careful to have the whole executed und:r his own 
eye, mmported artists from Germany, and had types cast in the various, 
languages required, 1n his founderies at Alcala. 

The work, when completed, occupied s1x volumes folio ,t the first four 
devoted to the Old Testament, the fifth to the New; the last containing 


* The scholars employed im the compilation were the venerable Lebriya, the learned 
Nufez, or Pinciano, of whom the reader has had some account, Lopez de Zufiga, a contro- 
verslalist of Erasmus, Bartholomeo de Castro, the famous Greek Demetrius Crotensis, and 
Juan de Vergara —all ae linguists, especially in the Greek and Latin. To these 
were jomed Paulo Coronel, Alfonso a physician, and Alfonso Zamora, converted Jews, 
and familar with the onental ges Zamora has the merit of the philological com- 
pulations relative to the Hebrew and Chaldaic, m the last volume 

t The work was orginally put at the extremely low price of six ducats and a half a copy. 
As only 600 copies, however, were struck off, 1t has become exceedingly rare and valua 
A g to Brunet, 1t has been sold as hich as 631. 
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a Hebrew and Chaldiac vocabulary, with-other elementary treatises of 
singular labour and learning. It was not brought to an end tall 1517, 
fifteen years after its commencement, and a few months only before the 
death of its illustrious projector. Alvaro Gomez relates, that he had 
often heard John Broccario, the son of the printer, say, that when the 
last sheet was struck off, he, then a child, was dressed in his best attire, 
and sent with a copy to the cardinal. The latter, as he took it, raised 
his eyes to Heaven, and devoutly offered up his thanks for being 

ared to the completion of this good work. Then turning to his 
friends who were present, he said, that, ‘‘of all the acts which distin- 
guished his administration, there was none, however arduous, better 
entitled to their congratulation than this.”’* 

This is not the place, if I were competent, to discuss the merits of this 
great work, the reputation of which 1s familiar to every scholar. 
Critics, undeed, have disputed the antiquity of the manuscripts used m 
the compilation, as well as the correctness and value of the emendations. 
Unfortunately, the destruction of the original manuscripts, in a manner 
which forms one of the most whimsical anecdotes nm hterary history, 
makes 1t impossible to settle the question satisfactorily.t Undoubtedly, 
many blemishes may be oneneed on it, necessarily incident to an age 
when the science of criticism was imperfectly understood, and the 
stock of materials much more limited, or at least, more difficult of 
access, than at the present day. After every deduction, however, the 
cardinal’s Bible has the merit of being the first successful attempt at a 
polyglot version of the Scriptures, and consequently, of facilitating, 
even by its errors, the execution of more perfect and later works of the 
kind. Nor can we look at 1t mm connexion with the age, and the 
auspices under which 1t was accomplished, without regarding 1t as a 
noble monument of piety, learning, and munificence, which entitles its 
author to the gratitude of the whole Christian world. 

Such were fhe gigantic projects which amused the leisure hours of 
this great prelate. Though gigantic, they were neither beyond his 
strength to execute, nor beyond the demands of his age and country. 
They were not hke those works which, forced imto being by whim or 
transitory umpulse, perish with the breath that made them , but, taking 
deep root, were cherished and invigorated by the national sentiment, so 
as to bear rich fruit for posterity. This was particularly the case with 
the institution at Alcala. It soon became the subject of royal and 
private benefaction. Its founder bequeathed at, at death, a clear 
revenue of fourteen thousand ducats. By the middle of the seventeenth 
poernat this had imcreased to forty-two thousand, and the colleges had 
multiphed from ten to thirty-five.t 


® The part devoted to the Old Testament contains tho Hebrew original with the Latin 
Vulgate, the Septuagint version, and the Chaldaic paraphrase, with Latim translations by 
the Spanish scholars The New Testament was printed in the original Greek, with the 
Vulgate of Jerome After the mitts aaciaters of this work, the cardinal projected an edition 
of Aristotle on the same scale, which was unfortunately defeated by his death 

{ Professor Moldenhauer, of Germany, visited Alcala in 1784, for the interesting purpose 
of examining the MSS used in the Complutensian Polyglot He there learned that they 
had all been disposed of, as so much waste paper (membranas enutrles), by the libranan of 
that time, to a rocket-maker of the town, who soon worked them up 1n the regular way of 
his vocation! He assigns no reason for coupe the truth of the story The name of the 
msi nee darcy peep as Or notrecorded It would have been as impcrishable as that of Omar. 


¢ Ferdinand and Isabella concedei hberal grants and immunities to Alcalé on more than 
ene occasion. 
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The rising reputation of the new academy, which attracted students 
from every are of the Peninsula to its halls, threatened to eclipse 
the glories of the ancient semmary at Salamanca, and occasioned bitter 
jealousies between them. The field of letters, however, was wide 
enough for both, especially as the one was more immediately devoted. 
to theological preparation, to the entire exclusion of civil Jurisprudence, 
which formed a promiment branch of instruction at the other. In this 
state of things, their mvalry, far from being productive of mischief, 
ri ba be regarded as salutary, by quickening literary ardour, too prone 
to languish without the spur of competition. Side by side the sister 
universities went forward, dividing the public patronage and estimation. 
As long as the good era of letters lasted mm Spain, the acadcmy of 
Aimenes, under the influence of 1ts admirable discipline, ma:ntained a 
reputation inferior to none other in the Peninsula, and continued to send 
forth its sons to occupy the most exalted posts m church ard state, 
and shed the hght of genius and science over their own and futwe ages. 


CHAPTER XXTI. 


WARS AND POLITICS OF ITALY, 


1508—1513. 


League of Cambray—Alarm of Ferdinand—Holy League—Battle of Ravenna—Death of 
Gaston de Foix—Retreat of the French—The Spaniards victorious 


TE domestic history of Spain, after Ferdinand’s resumption of the 
regency, contains few remarkable events. Its foreign relations were 
more important. Those with Africa have been already noticed, and we 
must now turn to Italy and Navarre. 

The possession of Naples necessarily brought Ferdinand within the 
sphere of Italian politics. He showed little disposition, however, to 
avail himself of 1t for the further extension of his conquests Gonsalvo. 
indeed, during his admiustration, meditated various schemes for the over- 
throw of the French power in Italy, but with a view rather to the pre- 
servation than enlargement of his present acquisitions. After the treaty 
with Lows the Twelfth, even these designs were abandoned, and the 
Catholic monarch seemed wholly occupied with the imternal affairs of his 
kingdom, and the establishment of his rising empire in Afmica. 

The craving appetite of Louis the Twelfth, on the other hand, 
sharpened by the loss of Naples, sought to mdemmify itself by more 
ample acquisitions in the north. As far back as 1504, he had arranged. 
a plan with the emperor for the partition of the continental possessions of 
Venice, introducing 1t into one of those abortive treaties at Blois for the 
marriage of Ins daughter. The scheme 1s said to have been commu- 
nicated to Ferdinand in the royal interview at Savona. No immediate 
action followed ; and1t seems probable that the latter monarch, with his 
usual emrcumspection, reserved his decision until he should be more 
clearly satisfied of the advantages to himself. 

At length the projected partition was definitely settled by the cele- 
brated treaty of Cambray, December 10th, 1508, between Louis the 
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Twelfth and the emperor Maximilian ; in which the pope, king Ferd1- 
nand, and all princes who had any claims for spolations by the Venetians, 
were invited to take part. The share of the spoil assigned to the 
Catholic monarch was the five Neapolitan cities, Trani, Brindisi, Gallipoli, 
Pulignano, and Otranto, pledged to Venice for considerable sums 
advanced by her during thelate war. The Spanish court, and, not long 
after, Julius the Second, ratified the treaty, although 1t was in direct 
contravention of the avowed purpose of the pontiff, to chase the bar- 
Lbarvans from Italy. It was his bold policy, however, to make use of 
them first for the aggrandisement of the church, and then to trust to 
his augmented strength and more favourable opportunities for eradicating 
them altogether. 

Never was there a project more destitute of principle or sound policy. 
There was not one of the contracting parties who was not at that very 
time in close alliance with the state, the dismemberment of which he 
was plotting. As a matter of policy 1t went to break down the prin- 
cipal barrier, on which each of these powers could rely for keeping in 
check the overweening ambition of its neighbours, and maintaining the 
balance of Italy. The alarm of Venice was quieted for @ time by 
assurance from the courts of France and Spain, that the league was 
solely directed against the Turks, accompanied by the most hypocritical 
professions of good-will, and amicable offers to the republic. 

The preamble of the treaty declares, that 1t bemg the intention of the 
allies to support the pope in a crusade against the infidel, they first 
proposed to recover from Venice the termtories of which she had de- 
spouled the church and other powers, to the manifest hindrance of these 
pious designs. The more flagitious the meditated enterprise, the deeper 
was the veul of hypocrisy thrown over 1t 1n this corrupt age. The true 
reasons for the confederacy are to be found in a speech delivered at 
the German Diet, some time after, by the French minster Hélhan. 
‘¢We,”’ he remarks, after enumerating various enormities of the republic, 
‘Swe wear no fine purple, feast from no sumptuous services of plate; 
have no coffers overflowing with gold. We are barbarians. Surely,” 
he continues in another place, ‘‘1f 1t 1s derogatory to princes to act the 
part of merchants, 1t 1s unbecoming m merchants to assume the state of 
princes.” This then was the true key to the conspiracy against Venice ; 
envy of her superior wealth and magnificence, hatred engendered by her 
too arrogant bearing, and lastly, the evil eye with which kings naturally 
regard the movements of an active, aspiring republic. 

To secure the co-operation of Florence, the kings of France and Spain 
agreed to withdraw their protection from Pisa for a stipulated sum of 
money. There 1s nothing m the whole history of the merchant princes 
of Venice so mercenary and base as this bartering away for gold the 
independence for which this little republic had been so nobly contending 
for more than fourteen years. 

Early in April, 1509, Lows the Twelfth crossed the Alps at the head 
of a force which bore down all opposition. City and castle, fell before 
him , and his demeanour to the vanquished, over whom he had no nights 
beyond the ordinary ones of war, was that of an incensed master taking 
vengeance on his rebellious vassals. In revenge for his detention before 
Peschiera, he hung the Venetaan governor and his son from the battle- 
ments. This was an outrage on the laws of chivalry, which, however 
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hard they bore on the peasant, respected those of ugh degree. Louis's 
rank, and his heart it seems, unhappily raised an equally above 
sympathy with either class. 

On the 14th of May, 1509, was fought the bloody battle of Agnadel, 
which broke the power of Venice, and at once decided the fate of the 
war. Ferdinand had contributed nothing to these operations, except by 
his diversion on the side of Naples, where he possessed himself without 
difficulty of the cities allotted to his share. They were the cheapest, 
and, if not the most valuable, were the most permanent acquisitions of 
the war, being re-imcorporated in the monarchy of Naples. 

Then followed the memorable decree by which Venice released hor 
continental provinces from their allegiance, authorising them to provide 
in any way they could for their safety a measure which, whether 
originating in panic or policy, was perfectly consonant with the latter. 
The confederates, who had remained united during the chase, soon 
quarrelled over the division of the spoil. Ancient jealousies revived. 
The republic, with cool and consummate diplomacy, availed herself of 
this state of feeling. 

Pope Julius, who had gained all that he had proposed, and was satis- 
fied with the humiliation of Venice, now felt all his former antipathies 
and distrust of the French return in full force. The msing flame was 
diligently fanned by the artful emuissaries of the republic, who at length 
effected a reconciliation on her behalf with the haughty pontiff. The 
latter, having taken this direction, went forward im 1t with his usual 
impetuosity He planned a new coalition for the expulsion of the 
French, calling on the other allies to take part in 1t. Louis retaliated 
by summoning a council to inquire into the pope’s conduct, and by 
marching his troops into the territories of the church. 

The advance of the French, who had now got possession of Bologna 
(May 21, 1511), alarmed Ferdinand. He had secured the objects for 
which he had entered into the war, and was loth to be diverted from 
enterpriscs in which he was interested nearer home. ‘‘I know not,” 
writes Peter Martyr, at this time, ‘‘on what the king will decide. He 
is intent on followimg up his African conquests. He feels natural 
reluctance at breaking with his French ally. But I do not well see how 
he can avoid supporting the pope and the church, not only as the cause 
of religion, but of freedom , for 1f the French get possession of Rome, the 
liberties of atl Italy and of every state in Europe are 1m peri.” 

The Cathohe king viewed 1t im this light, and sent repeated and 
earnest remonstrances to Louis the Twelfth against his aggiessions on 
the church; besceching him not to interrupt the peace of Christendom, 
and his own pious purpose, more particularly, of spreading the banneis 
of the Cross over the imfidel regions of Africa. The very sweet and 
fraternal tone of these communications filled the king of France, says 
Guicctardini1, with much distrust of his royal brother, and he was head 
to say, 1n allusion to the great pieparations which the Spanish monaich 
was making by sca and land, ‘‘ I am the Saracen against whom they are 
aurected.” 

To secure Ferdinand more to his interests, the pope granted him the 
investiture, so long withheld, of Naples, on the same easy terms on 
which 1t was formeily held by the Aragonese line. His Holiness further 
releascd him from the obligation of his marnage treaty, by which the 
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moiety of Naples was to revert to the French crown in case of Germaine’s 
dying without issue. This dispensing power of the successors of St. Peter, 
so convenient for princes in their good graces, 1s undoubtedly the severest 
tax ever levied by su ifion.on human reason.* 

On the 4th of October, 1511, a treaty was coneduded between Julius 
the Second, Ferdinand, and Venice, with the avowed object of protecting 
the church,—in other words, driving the French out of Italy. From the 

ious purpose to which 1t was devoted, it was called the Holy League. 
The quota to be furnished by the king of Aragon was twelve hundred 
heavy and. one thousand light cavalry, ten thousand foot, and a squadron 
ef eleven galleys, to act mm concert with the Venetian fleet. The com- 
bined forces were to be placed under the command of Hugh de Cardona, 
viceroy of Naples, a person of polished and engaging address, but with- 
out the resolution or experience requisite to military success. The rough 
old pope sarcastically nicknamed him ‘Lady Cardona.” It was an 
appointment that would certainly have never been made by Queen 
Isabella. Indeed, the favour shown this nobleman on this and other 
occasions was so much beyond his deserts, as to raise a suspicion in many 
that he a mdre nearly allied by blood to Ferdinand than was usually 
tmagined. 

Early in 1512, France, by great exertions and without a single con- 
federate out of Italy, save the false and fluctuating emperor, got an army 
anto the field superior to that of the allies 1n point of numbers, and still 
more so im the character of 1ts commander. This was Gaston de Foix, 
duke de Nemours, and brother of the queen of Aragon. Though a boy 
in years, for he was but twenty-two, he was ripe 1n understanding, and 
possessed consummate mulitary talents. He mtroduced a severer disci- 
pline into his army, and an entirely new system of tactics. He looked 
forward to his results with stern indifference to the means by which they 
were to be effected. He disregarded the difficulties of the roads and the 
inclemency of the season, which had hitherto put a check on mb 
operations. Through the midst of frightful morasses, or in the depth of 
‘winter snows, he performed his marches with a celerity unknown in the 
warfare of that age. In less than a fortnight after leaving Milan, he 
reheved Bologna (February 5), then besieged by the allies, made a 
ecountermarch on Brescia, defeated a detachment by the way, and the 
whole Venetian army under its walls; and, on the same day with the 
last event, succeeded in carrying the place by storm. Attcr a few 
weeks’ dissipation of the carnival, he again put himself in motion, and, 
descending on Ravenna, succeeded m bringing the allied army to a 
decisive action under its walls. Ferdinand, well understandimg the 
peculiar characters of the French and of the Spanish soldier, had 
cautioned his general to adopt the Fabian policy of Gonsalvo, and avoid 
a close encounter as long as possible. 

This battle, fought with the greatest numbers, was also the most 
murderous which had stamed the fair soil of Italy for a century (April 


® 
* The act of investiture was dated July 8rd, 1510 In the following August, the pontiff 
remitted the feudal service for the annual tribute of a white palfrey, and the aid of 300 
lances when the estates of the church should be invaded Tho pope had hitherto refus. 
the investiture, except on the mostexorbitant terms, which so much disgusted Ferdinand 
that he passed by Ostin on his return from Naples, without condescending to mest his 
Holiness, who was waitang there for a personal interview with him. 
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11, 1512). No less than eighteen or twenty thousand, according to 
authentic accounts, fell 1n 1t, comprehending the best blood of France 
and Italy. The viceroy Cardona went off somewhat too early for his 
he baa But the Spanish infantry, under the count Pedro Navarro, 
behaved in a style werthy of the school of Gonsalvo. Durimg the early 
part of the day, they lay on the ground, in a position which sheltered 
them from the deadly artillery of Este, then the best mounted and best 
served of any in Europe. When at length, as the tide of battle was 
going agaist them, they were brought into the field, Navarro led them 
at once against a deep column of landsknechts, who, armed with the 
iong German pike, were bearing down all before them. The Spaniards 
received the shock of this formidable weapon on the mailed panoply with 
which their bodies were covered, and, dexterously ghding into the hostile 
ranks, contrived with their short swords to do such execution on the 
enemy, unprotected except by corslets in front, and incapable of availing 
themselves of their long weapon, that they were thrown into confusion, 
and totally discomfited. It was repeating the experiment more than 
once made during these wars, but never on so great a scale, and it fully 
established the superiority of the Spanish arms.* 

The Italian infantry, which had fallen back before the landsknechts, 
now rallied under cover of the Spanish charge, until at length the 
overwhelming clouds of French gendarmerie, headed by Ives d’Alégre, 
who lost his own life in the mée, compelled the allies to give ground. 
The retreat of the Spamards, however, was conducted with admirable 
order, and they preserved their ranks unbroken as they ee. 
turned to drive back the tide of pursuit. At this crisis, Gaston de Fo1x, 
flushed with success, was so exasperated by the sight of this valant 
corps going off in so cool and orderly a manner from the field, that he 
made a desperate charge at the head of his chivalry, in hopes of breaking 
it. Unfortunately, his wounded horse fell under him. It was m vain 
his followers called out, ‘‘ It 1s our viceroy, the brother of your queen!” 
The words had no charm for a Spanish ear, and he was dispatched with 
a multitude of wounds. He received fourteen or fifteen 1m the face; 
good proof, says the loyal serviteur, ‘‘ that the gentle prince had never 
turned his back.” 

There are few instances in history, if indeed there be any, of so brief, 
and at the same time so brillant a apts carcer, as that of Gaston de 
Forx , and it well entitled him to the epithet his countrymen gave him 
of the “‘ thunderbolt of Italy.’”’ He had not merely given extraordinary 
promise, but 1m the course of a very few months had achieved such results 
as might well make the greatest powers of the Peninsula tremble for their 
possessions. His precocious mulitary talents, the early age at which he 
assumed the command of armies, as well as many peculiarities of his 
discipline and tactics, suggest some resemblance to the beginning of 
Napoleon’s career. ; 

Unhappily, his brilliant fame is sullied by a recklessness of human hfe, 
the more ogigus in one 100 young to be steeled by familarity with the 
iron trade to which he was devoted. It may be fair, however, to charge 
this on the age rather than on the individual, for surely never was there 


* Machiavelli does justice to the gallantry of this valiant corps, whose conduct on this 
eccasion furnishes him with a pertinent lustration, in estimating the comparative value of 
the Spanish, or rather Roman arms, and the German. 
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one characterised by greater brutality, and more unsparing ferocity in its 
wars.* So little had the progress of civilisation done for humanity. It 
is not until a recent period that a more generous spirit has operated ; 
that a fellow-creature has been anderstood not to forfeit his mghts as a 
man because he is an enemy; that conventional laws have been esta- 
bhshed, tending greatly to mitigate the evils of a condition which, with 
every alleviation, is one of unspeakable misery ; and that those who hold 
the deseuses of nations in their hands have been made to feel that there 
is less true glory, and far less profit, to be derived from war than from 
the wise prevention of 1t. 

The defeat at Ravenna struck a panic into the confederates. The stout 
heart of Julius the Second faltered, and 1t required all the assurances of 
the Spanish and Venetian ministers to keep him staunch to his purpose. 
King Ferdimand issued orders to the Great Captain to hold himself in 
readiness for taking the command of forces to be instantly raised for 
Naples. There could be no better proof of the royal consternation. 

The victory of Ravenna, however, was more fatal to the French than 
to their foes. The uninterrupted successes of a commander are so far 
unfortunate, that they incline his followers, by the brilliant 1lusion they 
throw around his name, to rely less on thezr own resources than on him 
whom they have hitherto found invincible, and thus subject their own 
destiny to all the casualties which attach to the fortunes of a single indi- 
vidual The death of Gaston de Fox seemed to dissolve the only bond 
which held the French together. The officers became divided, the sol- 
diers disheartened, and, with the loss of their young hero, lost all interest 
in the service. The allies, advised of this disorderly state of the army, 
recovered confidence, and renewed their exertions. ‘through Ferdimand’s 
influence over his son-in-law, Henry the Eighth of England, the latter 
had been induced openly to join the League 1n the beginning of the pre- 
sent year.t The Catholic g had the address, moreover, Just before 
the battle to detach the emperor from France, by effecting a truce between. 
him and Vemce. The French, now menaced and pressed on every side, 
began their retreat under the brave La Palice , and to such an impotent 
state were they reduced, that in less than three months after the fatal 
victory, (June 28,) they were at the foot of the Alps, having abandoned 
not only their recent, but all their conquests mm the north of Italy. 

The same results now took place as in the late war against Venice. 
The confederates quarrelled over the division of the spoil. The republic, 
with the largest claims, obtained the least concessions. She felt that she 
was to be made to descend to an inferior rank in the scale of nations. 
Ferdinand earnestly remenstrated with the pope, and subsequently, by 


* One example may suffice, occurring in the war of the League, in 1510 When Vicenza 
wis taken by the Imperialists, a nuinber of the inhabitants, ainmounting to one, or, 
according to some accounts, six thous ind, took refuge in ancushbourmy grotto with their 
wives and children, comprehending many of the principal famijus of the place A French 
officer, dctecting their retreat, caused a heap of fugots to be piled up at the mouth of the 
tavern and sect on fire Out ot the whole number of rE 3 only one cacaped with life ; 
and the bl ickencd and convulsed apprarance of the bodies showed too phiinly the crucl 
agonies of suffocation Hujard executcd two of the authors of this diabubcal act on the 
spot But the ‘‘ chevalier sans reproche ” was an exccption to, rather than an example of, 
the thant spirit of the age * 

t He had become a party toitas early as November 17, of the preceding year; he deferred 
ite publication, however, until he had received the last instalment ot a subsidy that 
Loula XII was to pay him for the maintenance of peace. Even the chivalrous Harry the 
Highth could not escape the trickish spirit of the age 
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means of his Venetian minister, with Maximilian, on this mistaken 
policy ; but the indifference of the one, and the cupidity of the other, 
were closed against argument. The result was precisely what the prudent 
monarch foresaw. Venice was driven into the arms of her perfidious 
ancient ally; and on the 23rd of March, 1513, a definitave treaty was 
arranged with France for their mutual defence. Thus the most efficient 
member was alienated from the confederacy , all the recent advantages 
of the allies were compromised ; new combinations were to be formed, 
and new and interminable prospects of hostility opened. 

Ferdinand, relieved from immediate apprehensions of the French, took 
comparatively little mterest im Itahan politics. He was too much 
cag ae with settling his conquests in Navarre. The army, indeed, 
under Cardona, still kept the field n the north of Italy. The viceroy, 
after re-establishing the Medici in Florence, remained inactive. The 
French, in the mean while, had again mustered in force, and crossmg 
the mountains, encountered the Swiss in a bloody battle at Novara, 
(June 6, 1513,) where the former were entirely routed. Cardona, then 
rousing from his lethargy, traversed the Milanese without opposition, 
laying waste the ancient territories of Venice, burning the palaces and 
pleasure-houses of its lordly inhabitants on the beautiful banks of the 
Brenta, and approaching so near to the ‘‘ Queen of the Adriatic” as to 
throw a few impotent balls into the monastery of San Secondo. 

The indignation of the Venetians and of Alviano, the same gencral 
who had fought so gallantly under Gonsalvo at the Garighano, hurned 
them into an engagement with the alles near La Motta, (Oct. 7,) at two 
mules’ distance from Vicenza. Cardona, loaded with booty and entangled. 
among the mountain passes, was assailed under every disadvantage. 
The German allies gave way before the impetuous charge of Alviano , 
but the Spanish infantry stood its ground unshaken, and. by extraordinary 
discipline and valour succeeded in turning the fortunes of the day 
More than four thousand of the enemy were left on the field, and a large 
number of prisoners, including many of rank, with all the baggage and 
artillery, fell into the hands of the victors. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1513, the French driven again beyond 
the mountains; Venice covuped up within her sea-girt fastnesses, and 
compelled to enrol her artisans and common labourers in her defence,— 
but still strong 1n resources, above all in the patriotism and unconquer- 
able spirit of her people. 


CHAPTER XXITI, 
CONQUEST OF NAVARRE, 
1512—15138. 


Sovereigns of Navarre—Ferdinand demands a Passage—Invasion and Conquest of Navarre 
—Treaty of Orthts—Ferdinand setiles his Conquests—His Conduct examined«Gross 
abuse of the Victory 


Wie the Spaniards were thus winning barren laurels on the fields of 
Italy, King Ferdinand was making a most important acquisition of 
territory nearer home. The reader has already beat made acquainted 
with the manner m which the bloody sceptre of Navarre passed 
from the hands of Eleanor, Ferdimand’s sister, after a reign of a 
few brief days, into those of her grandson Phebus (1479). <A fatal 
destmy hung over the house of Foix, and the latter price hved 
to enjoy his crown only four years, when he was succeeded by his 
sister Catharine (1483). 

It was not to be supposed that Ferdimand and Isabella, so attentive to 
enlarge their empire to the full extent of the geographical limits which 
nature seemed to have assigned 1t, would lose the opportunity now presented 
of incorporating into it the hitherto undependent kingdom of Navarre 
by the marriage of their own heir with 1ts sovereign. All their efforts, 
however, were frustrated by the queen-mother Magdaleine, sister of 
Louis the Eleventh, who, sacrificing the imterests of the nation to her 
prejudices, evaded the proposed match under various pretexts, and 1m 
the end effected a union between her daughter and a French noble, 
Jean d’Albret, heir to considerable estates in the neighbourhood of 
Navarre. This was a most fatal error. The mdependence of Navarre 
had hitherto been maintained less through its own strength than the 
weakness of 1ts neighbours. But, now that the petty states around her 
had been absorbed into two great and powerful monarchies, 1t was not 
to be expected that so feeble a barrier would be longer respected, or that 
it would not be swept away in the first collision of those formidable 
forces. But, aihoush the undependence of the kingdom must be lost, 
the princes of Navarre might yet maintain their station by a union with 
the reigning family of France or Spain by the present connexion with 
a mere private individual they lost both the one and the other. 

Stall the most friendly relations subsisted between the Catholic king 
and his niece during the lifetime of Isabella. The sovereigns assiste 
her in taking possession of her turbulent dominions, as well as in allay- 
ing the deadly feuds of the Beaumonts and Agramonts, with which 
they were rent asuuder. They supported her with her arms 1n resist- 
ing her uncle Jean, viscount of Narbonne, who claimed the crown on 
the groundless pretext of its be1ug limited to male heirs. The alliance 
with pen was drawn still closer by the avowed purpose of Louis the 
Twelfth to support his nephew, Gaston de Foix, nm the claims of his 
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deceased father. The death of the young hero, however, at Ravenna, 
wholly changed the relations and feelings of the two countmes Navarre 
had nothmg immediately to fear from France. She felt distrust of 
Spain on more than one account, especially for the protection afforded 
the Beaumontese exiles, at the head of whom was the young count of 
Lerin, Ferdimand’s nephew. 

France, too, standing alone, and at bay against the rest of Europe, 
found the alliance of the little state of Navarre of importance to her, 
especially at the present juncture, when the project of an expedition 
against Guienne, by the combimed armics of Spain and England, 
naturally made Louis the Twelfth desirous to secure the good-will of a 
a who might be said to wear the keys of the Pyrenees, as the 

g of Sardinia did those of the Alps, at his girdle With these 
amicable dispositions, the king and queen of Navarre dispatched their 
plenipotentiaries to Blois, early in May, soon after the battle of Ravenna, 
with full powers to conclude a treaty of alhance and confederation with 
the French government. 

In the meantime, June 8th, an English squadron arrived at Passage 
in Guipuscoa, having ten thousand men on board, under Thomas Grey, 
marquis of Dorset, mn order to co-operate with King Ferdinand’s army 
in the descent on Guienne. This latter force, consisting of two thousand. 
five hundred horse, ight and heavy, six thousand foot and twen 
pieces of artillery, was placed under Don Fadrique de Toledo, the old 
duke of Alva, grandfather of the general who wrote his name 1n indehble 
characters of blood in the Netherlands, under Philip the Second. Before 
making any movement, however, Ferdinand, who knew the equivocal 
dispositions of the Navarrese sovereigns, determined to secure himself 
from the annoyance which their strong position enabled them to give 
him on whatever route he adopted. He accordingly sent to request a 
free passage through their dominions, with the demand, moreover, that 
they should entrust six of their principal fortresses to such Navarrese as 
he should name, as a guarantee for their neutrality during the expedi- 
tion. He scouiipanied Aine modest proposal with the alternative, that 
tke sovereigns should become parties to the Holy League , engaging, in 
that case, to restore certam places m his possession which they clarmed, 
and pledging the whole strength of the confederacy to protect them 
against any hostile attempts of France. 

The situation of these unfortunate princes was in the highest degree 
embarrassing. The neutrality they had so long and sedulously main- 
tained was now to be abandoned; and their choice, whichever party 
they espoused, must compromise their possessions on one or other side of 
the Pyrenees, in exchange for an ally, whose friendship had proved by 
repeated experience, quite as disastrous as his enmity. In this dilemma 
they sent ambassadors into Castile, to obtamm some modification of the 
terms, or, at least, to protract negotiations till some definitive arrangement 
should be made with Louis the Twelfth. 

On the 1%th of July, their plenipotentiaries signed a treaty with that. 
monarch at Blois, by which France and Navarre mutually agreed to 
defend each other, m case of attack, agaist all enemies whatever. By 
another provision, obviously directed against Spain, it was stipulated 
that neither nation should allow a passage to the enemies of the other 
through its dommions; and, by a third, Navarre pledged eee to 

MM 
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declare war on the English, now assembled in Guipuscoa, and all those 
sar aon: with them. 

ugh a singular accident, Ferdinand was made wg asc with 
the principal articles of this treaty before its signature.* army had 
remained inactive in its quarters around Vittoria ever since the landing 
of the English. He now saw the hopelessness of further negotiation, 
and, determining to anticipate the stroke prepared for him, commanded 
his general to invade without delay, and occupy Navarre. 

e duke of Alva crossed the borders on the 21st of July, proclaiming 
that no harm should be offered to those who voluntanly submitted. 
On the 23rd, he arrived before Pampelona. John, who, all the 
while he had been thus dallying with the lon, made no provision 
for defence, had already abandoned his capital, leaving it to make the 
best terms it could for itself. On the following day, the city, having 
first obtained assurance of respect for all its franchises and immunities, 
surrendered ; ‘‘a circumstance,” devoutly exclaims King Ferdinand, ‘‘m 
which we truly discern the hand of our blessed Lord, whose miraculous 
interposition has been visible through all this enterprise, undertaken for 
the weal of the church, and the extirpation of the accursed schism.” 

The royal exile, in the meanwhile, had retreated to Lumbier, where 
he solicited the assistance of the duke of Longueville, then encamped on 
the northern frontier, for the defence of Bayonne. The French com- 
mander, however, stood too much in awe of tie English, sfill lymg in 
Guipuscoa, to weaken himself by a detachment into Navarre, and the 
unfortunate monarch, unsupported either by his own subjects or his 
new ally, was compelled to cross the mountains, and take refuge with 
his family in France. 

The duke of Alva lost no time in pressing his advantage ; ae the 
way by a proclamation of the Catholic king, that it was intended oly to 
hold possession of the country, as security for the pacific disposition of 
its sovereigns, until the end of his present expedition against Guienne. 
From whatever cause, the Spanish general experienced so Ihittle 
resistance, that 1n less than a fortnight he overran and subdued nearly 
the whole of Upper Navarre. So short a time sufficed for the subversion 
of a monarchy, which, in defiance of storm and stratagem, had main- 
tained its independence unimpaired, with a few brief exceptions, for 
seven certuries. 

On reviewing these extraordinary events, we are led to distrust the 
capacity and courage of a prince who could so readily abandon his 
kingdom, without so much as firing a shot in 1ts defence. John had 
shown, however, on more than one occasion, that he was destitute of 
neither. He was not, 1t must be confessed, of the temper best suited to 
the fierce and stirring times on which he was cast. He was of an 
amiable disposition, social and fond of pleasure, and so httle jealous of 
his royal dignity, that he mixed freely in the dances and other enter- 
tainments of the humblest of his subjects. His greatest defect was the 
facility with which he reposed the cares of state on favourites, not always 


* A confidential secretary of King Jean of Navarre was murdered in his sleep by his 
mistress His papers, containing the heads of the proposed treaty with France, fell i:~s 
the hands of a pricst of Pampelona, who was induced by the hopes of a reward to Letriy 
them to Ferdinand. The story 1s told by Martyr, in a letter dated July 18th, 1512 Ita 
trut. 1s attested by the conformity of the pruposed terms with those of the actual treaty 
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the most pc toy So His greatest merit was his love of letters. Unfor- 
tunately, neither merits nor defects were of a kind best adapted to 
extricate him from his A aaa perilous situation, or enable him to cope 
with his wily and resolute adversary. For this, however, more com- 
manding talents might well have failed. The period had arrived, when, 
in the regular progress of events, Navarre must yield up her dependence 
to the two great nations on her borders, who attracted by the strength 
of her natural position, and her political weakness, ould. be sure, now 
that their own domestic discords were healed, to clam each the mounety 
which seemed naturally to fall within its own territorial limits. Par- 
tieular events might accelerate or retard this result, but 1t was not in 
the power of human genuus to avert 1ts final consummation. 

g Ferdmand, who descried the storm now gathering on the side of 
France, resolved to meet 1t promptly, and commanded his general to cross 
the mountains and occupy the districts of Lower Navarre. In this he 
expected the co-operation of the English; but he was disappointed. 
The marquis of Dorset alleged, that the time consumed in the reduction 
of Navarre made it too late for the expedition against Guienne, which 
was now placed in a posture of defence. He loudly complained that his 
master had been duped by the Cathohc king, who had used his ally to 
make conquests solely for himself, and, 1m spite of every remonstrance, 
he re-embarked his whole force, without waitimg for orders; ‘a pro- 
ceeding,”’ says Ferdinand, in one of his letters, ‘* which touches me most 
deeply, from the stain 1t leaves on the honour of the most serene king 
my son-in-law, and the glory of the Enghsh nation, so distinguished in 
times past for high and chivalrous emprise ” 

The duke of Alva, thus oe rted, was no match for the Freneh 
under Longueville, strengthened, moreover, by the veteran corps 
returned from Italy with the brave La Palice. Indeed, he narrowly 
escaped bemg hemmed in between the two armies, and only succeeded 
in anticipating by a few hours the movements of La Palice, so as to make 
good his retreat through the pass of Roncesvalles, and throw himself 
into Pampelona. Hither he was speedily followed by the French general, 
accompanied by Jean d’Albret. On the 27th of November, the besiegers 
made a desperate, though imeffectual, assault on the city, which was 
repeated with equal ill fortune on the two following days. The 
beleseacnn g forces, in the meantime, were straitened for provisions , and 
at length, after a siege of some weeks, on learning the arrival of fresh 
reinforcements under the duke of Najara, they broke up their encamp- 
ment, and withdrew across the mountains , and with them faded the last 
ray of hope for the restoration of the unfortunate monarch of Navarre. 

On the 1st of April in the following year, 1513, Ferdinand effected a 
truce with Lows the Twelfth, embracing their respective territories west 
of the Alps. It continued a year, and at 1ts expiration was renewed for 
a similartime. This arrangement, by which Louis sacrificed the interests 
of his ally, the king of Navarre, gave Ferdinand ample time for settling 
and fortify in his new conquests, while it left the war open in a quarter 
where, he well knew, others were more interested than himself to prose- 
eute 1t with ur. The treaty must be allowed to be more defensible 
on the score of policy than of good faith. The alles loudly inveighed 
against the treachery of therr confederate, who had so unscrupulously 
sacrificed the common interest, by relieving France from the powerful 
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diversion he was engaged to make on her western borders. It is no 
justification of wrong, that similar wrongs have been committed by 
others; but those who commzt them (and there was not one of the allies 
who could escape the imputation amid the political profligacy of the 
times) certainly forfeit the privilege to complain.* 

Ferdinand availed himself of the interval of repose now secured. to 
settle his new conquest. He had transferred his residence, first to 
Burgos, and afterwards to Legroiio, that he might be near the theatre of 
operations. He was indefatigable in raising rernforcements and supplies ; 
and expressed his intention at one time, notwithstanding the declining 
state of his health, to take the command im person. e showed his 
usual sagacity in various regulations for improving the police, healing 
the domestic feuds,—as fatal to Navarre as the arms of its enemies,— 
and confirming and extending its municipal privileges and immunities, 
so as to conciliate the affections of his new subjects. 

On the 23rd of March, 1513, the estates of Navarre took the usual 
oaths of allegiance to king Ferdinand. On the 15th of June, 1515, the 
Catholic monarch, by a solemn act mm cortes, held at Burgos, mcorporated 
his new conquests into the kingdom of Castile. The event excited some 
surprise, considering his more intimate relations with Aragon, but it 
was to the arms of Castile that he was chiefly indebted for the con- 

uest and it was on her superior wealth and resources that he relied 
or maintaining 1t. With this was combined the politic consideration, 
that the Navarrese, naturally turbulent and factious, would be held 
more easily in subordimation when associated with Castile, than with 
Aragon, where the spirit of mdependence was higher, and often 
manifested itself in such bold assertion of popular mghts as falls most 
unwelcome on a royal ear. To all this must be added the despair of 1ssue 
by his present marrage, which had much abated his personal interest in 
enlarging the extent of his patrimonial domains. 

Foreign writers characterise the conquest of Navarre as a bold, 
unblushing usurpation, rendered more odious by the mask of religious 
hypocrisy. The national writers, on the other hand, have employed 
their pens industriously to vindicate it; some endeavouring to rake a 
good claim for Castile out of its ancient union with Navarre, almost as 
ancient, indeed, as the Moorish conquest. Others resort to considera- 
tions of expediency, relying on the mutual benefits of the connexion to 


* On the 5th of April a treaty was concluded at Mechlin, n the names of Ferdinand, the 
kang of England, the nage ri and the pope The Castihan envoy, Don Luis Carraz, was 
not present at Mechlin, but it was ratified and solemnly sworn to him, on behalf of his 
sovereign, in London, Apml 18th. By this treaty, Spain agreed to attack France in 
Guienne, while the other powers were to co-operate by a descent on other quarters This 
‘was in direct contradiction of the treaty signed only five days before at Orthts, and, if 
made with the privity of King Ferdmand, must be allowed to be a gratuntous guspley of 

rfidy, not easily matched in that age As such, of course, it is stigmatised by the 

ch historians, that is, the later ones, for I find no comment on it in contemporary 
writers Ferdinand, when applied to by Henry VIII to ratify the acta of his minister in 
the following summer, refused, on the ground that the latter had transcended his powers 
The Spanish writers are silent His assertion derives some probability from the tenor of 
one of the articles, which provides that in case he refuses to confirm the ¢reaty, it shall 
still be bmding between England and the pad ae , language which, as it anticipates, may 
éeem to authorise such a cases fing Public treaties lave, for obvious reasons, been 
rally received as the surest basisfor hietory One might well doubt this who attempts 
reconcile the multifarious discrepancies and contradictions in those of the perlod 
a“ review The science of diplomacy, as then p was & mere e of 
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both kingdoms; arguments which prove little else than the weakness 
of the cause.* lay more or less stress on the celebrated bull of 
-Julius the Second, of February 18th, 1512, by which he excommunicated 
the sovereigns of Navarre as heretics, schismatics, and enemies of the 
church; releasing their subjects from their allegiance, laying their 
dominions under an interdict, and delivermg them over to any who 
should take, or had already taken, possession of them. Most, indeed, 
are content to rest on this as the true basis and origmal ground of the 
conquest. The total silence of the Catholic king respecting this document 
before the invasion, and the omission of the national historians since 
to produce it, have caused much scepticism as to its existence. And, 
although its recent publication puts this beyond doubt, the mstrument 
contains, In my judgment, strong internal evidence for distrusting the 
accuracy of the date affixed to it, which should have been posterior to 
the invasion; a circumstance maternally affecting the argument, and 
which makes the papal sentence not the original basis of the war, but 
art a sanction subsequently obtained to cover its injustice, and 
authorise retaining the fruits of it. 

But, whatever authority such a sanction may have had in the 
sixteenth century, it will find little respect m the present, at_least 
beyond the limits of the Pyrenees. The only way in which the 
question can be fairly tried must be by those maxims of public law 
universally recognised as settling the mtercourse of civilised nations; a 
science, mdeed, imperfectly developed at that tame, but in its general 
ey the same as now, founded, as these are, on the immutable 

asis of morality and justice. 

We must go back a step beyond the war, to the proximate cause of 
it. This was Ferdinand’s demand of a free passage for his troops 
through Navarre. The demand was perfectly fair, and m ordinary cases 
would doubtless have been granted by a neutral nation, but that nation 
must, after all, be the only judge of its propriety, and Navarre may 
find a justification for her refusal on these grounds. Furst, that, in her 
weak and defenceless state, 1t was attended with danger to herself. 
Secondly, that as, by a previous and existing treaty with Spain, the 
validity of which was recognised in her new one of July 17th with 
France, she had agreed to refuse the mght of passage to the latter 
nation, she consequently could not grant 1t to Spam without a violation 
of her neutrality. Thirdly, that the demand of a passage, however just 
in itself, was coupled with another, the surrender of the fortresses, 
which must compromise the independence of the kingdom. 

But although, for these reasons, the sovereigns of Navarre were 
warranted in refusing Ferdinand’s request, they were not therefore 
authorised to declare war st him, which they virtually did by 
entering mto a defensive ance with his enemy Louis the Twelfth, 
and by pledging themselves to make war on the Enghsh and their con- 
federates ; an article pointedly directed at the Cathohe king. | ; 

True, indeed, the treaty of Blois had not recerved the ratification of 


* The honest canon Salazar de Mendoza (takmg the hint from Lebrija, mndeed) finds 
abundant warrant for Ferdimand’s treatment of Navarre in the hard measure dealt by the 
Israelites of old to the people of Ephron, and to Sibon, kind of the Amontes It might 
seem st e that a Christian shonid look for authority n the practices of the race he sa 
much abo ates, instead of the inspired precepts of the Founder of his religion!" But, in 
truth, your thorough-bred casuist 1s apt to be very little of a Christian. 
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the Navarrese sovereigns; but it was executed by their plenipotentiaries 
duly authorised, and, considering the intimate intercourse between the 
two nations, was undoubtedly made with their full knowledge and con- 
currence. Under these circumstances, it was scareely to be expected 
that king Ferdinand, when an accident had put him in possession of the 
result of these negotiations, should wait for a fo declaration of 
hostilities, and thus deprive himself of the advantage of anticipating 
the blow of his enemy. 

The right of making war would seem to inelude that of disposing of 
its fruits ; subject, however, to those principles of natural equity which 
should regulate every action, whether of a pubhe or private nature. 
No principle can be clearer, for example, than that the penalty should be 
peoporeene to the offence. Now, that inflicted on the sovereigns of 

avarre, which went so far as to dispossess them of their crown, and 
annihilate the political existence of their kingdom, was such as nothing 
but extraordinary aggressions on the part of the conquered nation, or 
the self-preservation of the victors, could justify. As neither of these 
contingencies existed in the present case, f#erdinand’s conduct must be 
pet as a flagrant example of the abuse of the mghts of conquest. 

e have been but too familiar, indeed, with similar acts of political 
injustice, and on a much larger scale, in the present civilized age; but, 
ee the number and splendour of the precedents may blunt our 
sensib to the atrocity of the act, they can never constitute a legitimate 
warrant for its perpetration. 

While thus freely condemning Ferdinand’s conduct in this transaction, 
I cannot go along with those who, having imspected the subject less 
minutely, are disposed to regard it as the result of a cool, premeditated 
policy om the outset. The propositions originally made by him to 

avarre ap to have been conceived in perfect good faith. The re- 

uisition of the fortresses, impudent as it may seem, was nothing more 
than had been before made in Isabella’s time, when 1t had been granted, 
and the security subsequently restored, as soon as the emergency had 
sed away. The alternative proposed, of entering ito the Holy 
ague, presented many pots of view so favourable to Navarre, that 
Ferdinand, ignorant as he then was of the precise footing on which she 
stood with France, might have seen no tmprobability im her closing 
with it. Had either alternative been embraced there would have been 
no pretext for the invasion. Even when hostilities had been precipitated 
by the impolitie conduct of Navarre, Ferdinand (to judge not from his 
public manifestoes only, but from his private correspondence) would seem 
to have at first contemplated holdmg the country only till the close of 
his French expedition. But the facility of retaining these sp a 
when once acquired, was too strong a temptation. It was easy to fin 
some plausible pretext to j it, and obtain such a sanction from the 
highest authority as should veil the injustice of the transaction from the 
world,—and from his own. eyes. And that these were blinded is but 
too true, if, as an onese historian declares, he could remark on his 
death-bed, ‘that, independently of the conquest having béen under- 
taken at the instance of the sovereign pontiff for the extirpation of the 
schism, he felt his conscience as easy in keeping it as in keeping his 
erown of Aragon,’ 
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DEATH OF GONSALVO DE CORDOVA—ILLNESS AND DEATH OF FERDINAND—HIS8 CHARACTER. 


1513—1516., 


Gonsalvo ordered to Italy—General Enthumasm—The King’s Distrust—Gonsalvo in 
Retirement—Dechne of his Licalth—His Death, and noble Character—Ferdinand’s 
Ilness—It mcreases—He dies—His Character—A Contrast to Isabella—The Judgment 
of his Contemporaries 


NoTWITHSTANDING the good order which King Ferdinand maintaimed 
in Castile by his energetic conduct, as well as by his policy of diverting 
the effervescmg spirits of the nation to foreign enterprise, he still ex- 
perienced annoyance from various causes. Among these were Maximihan’s 

retensions to the regency, as paternal grandfather of the heir apparent. 

e emperor, wndeed, had more than once threatened to assert his 
preposterous claims to Castile in person, and although this Quixotic 
monarch, who had been tilting against windmills all his life, failed to 
excite any powerful sensation, either by his threats or his promises, it 
furnished a plausible pretext for keeping alive a faction hostile to the 
interests of the Catholic king. 

In the winter of 1509 an arrangement was made with the emperor, 
through the mediation of Louis the Twelfth, by which be finally re- 
linquished his pretensions to the regency of Castile, m consideration of 
the aid of three hundred lances, and the transfer to him of the fifty 
thousand ducats which Ferdinand was to recetve from Pisa. No bribe 
was too paltry for a prince whose means were as narrow as his projects 
were vast and chimerical. Even aftcr this pacification, the Austrian 

arty contrived to disquiet the king, by maintaining the archduke 
Charles's pretensions to the government in the name of his unfortunate 
mother ; until at length, the Spanish monarch came to entertain not 
merely distrust, but positive aversion for his grandson , while the latter, 
as he advanced 1n years, was taught to regard Ferdinand as one who 
excluded him from his rightful mheritance by a most flagrant act of 
usurpation. 

Ferdinand’s suspicious temper found other grounds for uneasiness, 
where there was less warrant for 1t, m his jealousy of his illustrious 
subject Gonsalvo de Cordova. This was particularly the case when 
circumstances had disclosed the full extent of that general’s popularity. 
After the defeat of Ravenna, the pope and the other allies of Ferdinand 
urged him in the most earnest manner to send the Great Captain into 
Italy, as the only man capable of checking the French arms, and 
restoring tke fortunes of the League. The king, trembling for the 
immediate safety of his own dominions, gave a reluctant assent, and 
ordered Gonsalvo to hold himself in readiness to take command of an 
army to be instantly raised for Italy (May, 1512). 

ese tidings were received with enthusiasm by the Castilians. Men 
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of every rank pressed forward to serve under a chief whose service was 
itself sufficient passport to fame. ‘‘It actually seemed,” says Martyr, 
‘Cas if Spam were to be draimed of all her noble and generous blood. 
Nothing appeared impossible, or even difficult, under such a leader. 
Hardly a cavalier in the land but would have thought 1t a reproach to 
remain behind. Truly marvellous,” he adds, ‘‘1s the authority which 
he has acquired over all orders of men!” 

Such was the zeal with which men enlisted under his banner, that 
great difficulty was found in completing the necessary levies for Navarre, 
then menaced by the French. The king, alarmed at this, and relieved 
from apprehensions of immediate danger to Naples by subsequent advices 
from that country, sent orders greatly reducing the number of forces 
to be raised. But this had httle effect, smce every man who had the 
means preferred acting as a volunteer under the Great Captain, to any 
other service however gainful, and many a poor cavaler was there, 
who a pare his little all, or mcurred a heavy debt, in order to appear 
in the field in a style becomimg the chivalry of Spain. 

Ferdinand’s former distrust of his general was now augmented tenfold 
by this evidence of his unbounded popularity. He saw in imagination 
much more danger to Naples from such a subject, than from any enemy, 
however formidable. He had received intelligence, moreover, that the 
French were 1n full retreat towards the north. He hesitated no longer, 
but sent mstractions to the Great Captain at Cordova, to disband his 
levies, as the expedition would be postponed till after the present winter ; 
at the same tame inviting such as chose to enlist in the service of Navarre 
(August, 1512). 

These tidings were received with indignant feelings by the whole 
army. The officers refused, nearly to a man, to engage 1m the proposed 
fervice. Gonsalvo, who understood the motives of this change in the 
royal pipe was deeply sensible to what he regarded as a personal 
aftront. e, however, enjoined on his troops implicit obedience to the 
king’s commands. Before dismissing them, as he knew that many had 
been drawn into expensive preparations far beyond their means, he 
distributed largesses among them, amounting to the immense sum, if 
we may credit his biographers, of one hundred thousand ducats. ‘‘ Never 
stint your hand,’’ said he to his steward, who remonstrated on the 
magnitude of the donative , ‘‘there is no mode of enjoying one’s property, 
hike giving it away.”’ He then wrote a letter to the king, in which he 
gave free vent to his indignation, bitterly complamuing of the ungenerous 
requital of his services, and asking leave to retire to his duchy of Terra- 
nova in Naples, since he could be no longer useful in Spain. This request 
was not caleulated to lull Ferdinand’s suspicions. He answered, how- 
ever, ‘‘in the soft and pleasant style which he knew so well how to 
assume,” says Zurita; and after specifying his motives for relinquishing, 
however reluctantly, the expedition, he recommended Gonsalvo’s return 
to Loja, at least until some more definite arrangement could be made 
respecting the affairs of Italy. 

_Thus condemned to his former seclusion, the Great Captain resumed 
his late habits of life, freely opening his mansion to persons of merit, 
interesting himself in plans for ameltoratang the condition of his tenantry 
and neighbours, and in this quiet way winning a more unques- 
tionable title to human gratitude than when piling up the blood-stained 
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oe dates of Victory. Alas for humanity that it should have deemed 
otherwise ! 

Another circumstance, which disquieted the Catholic king, was the 
failure of issue by his present wife. The natural desire of offsprmg was 
further stimulated by hatred of the house of Austria, which made him 
eager to abridge the ample inheritance about to descend on his grandson 
Charles. It must be confessed, that 1t reflects little credit on his heart 
or his understanding, that he should have been so ready to sacrifice to 
personal resentment those noble plans for the consolidation of the 
monarchy, which had so worthily occupied the attention both of himself 
and of Isabella im his early life. His wishes had nearly been realised. 
Queen Germaine was delivered of a son, March 3rd, 1509. Providence, 
however, as if unwilling to defeat the glorious consummation of the 
union of the Spanish kingdoms, so long desired and nearly achieved, 
permitted the infant to live only a few hours. 

Ferdinand repined at the blessing denied him, now more than ever. 
In order to mvigorate his constitution, he resorted to artificial means. 
The medicines which he took had the Ya effect. At least from this 
time, the spring of 1513, he was afflicted with mfirmities before unknown 
to him. Instead of his habitual equanimity and cheerfulness, he became 
impatient, urritable, and frequently a prey to morbid melancholy. He 
lost all relish for business, and even for amusements, except field sports, 
to which he devoted the greater part of his time. The fever which 
consumed him made him impatient of long residence im any one place, 
and during these last years of his hfe, the court was in perpetual 
migration. The unhappy monarch, alas! could not fly from disease, or 
from himself. 

In the summer of 1515, he was found one night by his attendants in a 
state of imsensibility, from which it was difficult to rouse him. He 
exhibited flashes of his former energy after this, however. On one 
eccasion he made a journey to Aragon, in order to preside at the deli- 
berations of the cortes, and enforce the grant of supplies, to which the 
nobles, from selfish considerations, made resistance. The king fazled, 
indeed, to bend their intractable tempers, but he displayed on the 
oecasion all his wonted address and resolution. 

On his return to Castile, which, perhaps from the greater refinement 
and deference of the people, seems to have been always a more agreeable 
residence to him than his own kingdom of Aragon, te received intelh- 
gence very vexatious, in the writable state of his mind. He learned 
that the Great Captam was preparing to embark for Flanders, with his 
friend the count of Urefia, the marquis of Priego, his nephew, and his 
future son-in-law, the count of Cabra. Some surmised that Gonsalvo 
designed to take command of the papal army m Italy; others, to join 
himself with the archduke Charles, and mtroduce him, if possible, into 
Castile. Ferdinand, clinging to pore more tenaciously, as it was ready 
to ship of itself from his grasp, had httle doubt that the latter was his 
Pp se. He sent orders, therefore, to the south, to prevent the 
Padiatod embarkation, and, if necessary, to seize eo ee 
but the latter was soon to embark on a voyage where no y arm 
could arrest him. 

In the autumn of 1515 he was attacked by a quartan fever. Its 
approaches at first were mild. His constitution, naturally good, hed 
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been invigorated by the severe training of a military life; and he had 
been so fortunate, that, notwithstanding the free exposure of his person 
to danger, he had never received a wound. But, although httle alarm 
was occasioned. at first by his illness, he found it impossible to throw it 
off; and he removed to his residence in Granada, in hopes of deriving 
benefit from its salubrious climate. Every effort to rally the declining 
pala of nature proved unavailing; and, on the 2nd of December, 1515 

e expired in his own palace at Granada, in the arms of his wife, and 
his beloved daughter Elvira. 

The death of this illustrious man diffused univetsal sorrow throughout 
the nation. All envy and unworthy suspicion died with him. The 

and the whole court went mto mourning. Funeral services were 
performed in his honour, in the royal chapel and all the principal 
churches of the lingdom. Ferdinand addressed a letter of consolation to 
his duchess, in which he lamented the death of one ‘‘ who had rendered 
him imestimable services, and to whom he had ever borne such sincere 
affection’! * Hus obsequies were celebrated with great magnificence m 
the ancient Moorish capital, under the superintendence of the count of 
Tendilla, the son and successor of Gonsalvo’s old friend, the late governor 
of Granada.t His remains, first deposited in the Franciscan monastery, 
were afterwards removed, and laid beneath a sumptuous mausoleum, in 
the church of San Gerommmo, and more than a fhandred banners and 
royal pennons, waving 1n melancholy pomp around the walls of the 
chapel, proclaamed the glorious achievements of the warrior who slept 
beneath.{ His noble wife, Dofia Maria Manrique, survived him buta 
few days. Hus daughter Elvira inherited the princely titles and estates 
of her father, which, by her marriage with her kinsman, the count of 
Cabra, were perpetuated in the house of Cordova.§ 

Gonsalvo, or, as he 1s called m Castahan, Gonzalo Hernandez de 
Cordova, was sixty-two years old at the tame of Ins death. H1s counte- 
nance and ca are represented to have been extremely handsome , his 
manners, elegant and attractive, were stamped with that lofty digmty 
which so often distinguishes his countrymen. ‘‘ He still bears,” says 
Martyr, speaking of him 1n the last years of his life, ‘‘ the same majestic 
port as when in the height of his former authority ; so that every one 
who visits him acknowledges the influence of his noble presence as fully 
as when, at the head of armies, he gave laws to Italy.” 


* I have before me a copy of an autograph letter of Ferdinand to his chaplain, Father 
De Aponte, in which the king directs him to wa:t on the duchess, and tender her the con- 
solations proper under her bereavement, with the assurance of the unalterable continuance 
of the royal favour and protection. The sympathetic tone of the cpistle, and the delicate 
terms in which it 18 cxpressed, are honourable to the monarch 

t Peter ree notices the death of this eatimable nobleman, full of years and of honours, 
im a letter dated July 18th, 1515 It is addressed to Tendilla’s son, and breathes the con- 
scolation flowing from the mild and philosophical spirit of 1ts amiable author 

t On the top of the monument was secn the marble effigy of the Great Captain, armed 
and kneeling The banners and other mihtary trophies, which continued to garnish the 
walls of the chapel, according to Pedraza, as late as 1600, had disappeared before the 
eighteenth century, at least we may infer so from Colmenar’s silence respecting them in 
his account of the sepulchre. ss 

§ Gonsalvo was created duke of Terra Nuova and Sessa, and marquis of Bitonto, all in 
Nae estates of the value of 40,000 ducats rent. He was grand constable of 
N and a nobleman of Venice His princely honours wore transmitted by Dolia 
Elvira to her son, Gonzalo Hernandez de Cordova, who filled the under Charles V., 
of governor of Milan and captain of Italy. Under Philip Ii his descendants were 
raised to a Spanish dukedom, with the title of dukes of Baena. 
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His splendid military successes, so gratifying to Castilian pride, have 
made the name of Gonsalvo as familiar to his countrymen as that of the 
Cid, which, floating down the stream of popular melody, has been 
treasured ss asa part of the national history. His shimmg qualities, 
even more than his exploits, have been often made the theme of fiction ; 
and fiction, as usual, has dealt with them in a fashion to leave only 
confused and erroneous conceptions of both. More is known of the 
Spanish hero, for mstance, to foreign readers, from Florian’s agreeable 
novel, than from any authentic record of his actions. Yet Floman, by 
dwelling only on the dazzlmg and popular traits of his hero, has 
depicted him as the very personification of romantic chivalry. s 
certainly was not his character, which might be said to have been formed 
after a riper period of civilisation than the age of chivalry. At least, it 
had none of the nonsense of that age,—its fanciful vagaries, reckless 
adventure, and wild romantic gallantry.* Huis characteristics were 
prudence, coolness, steadiness of purpose, and intimate knowledge of 
man He understood, above all, the temper of his own countrymen. He 
may be said, in some degree, to have formed their military character ; 
their patience of severe training and hardship, ther unflmching 
obedience, their inflexible spirit under reverses, and their deeisive 
energy mn the hour of action. It 1s certain that the Spanish soldier, 
under his hands, assumed an entirely new aspect from that which he had 
displayed m the romantic wars of the Peninsula. 

ronsalyo was untainted with the coarser vices characteristic of the 
time. He discovered none of that griping avarice, too often the reproach 
of his countrymen 1n these wars. Huis hand and heart were liberal as 
the day. He betrayed none of the cruelty and lcentiousness which 
disgrace the age of chivalry. On all occasions he was prompt to protect 
women from injury or insult. Although his distinguished manners and 
rank gave him obviovs advantages with the sex, he never abused 
them, and he has left a character, unimpeached by any historian, 
of unblemished morality in his domestic relations. This was a rare 
virtue in the sixteenth century. 

Gonsalyo’s fame rests on his military prowess, yet his character would 
seem, In many respects, better suited to the calm and cultivated walks 
of civil hfe. Huis government of Naples exhibited much discretion and 
sound policy; and there, as afterwards in his retirement, his A Sg and 
liberal manners secured, not merely the good-will, but the strong 
attachment, of those around him. Hus early education, like that of most 
of the noble cavaliers who came forward before the improvements intro- 
duced under Isabella, was taken up with knightly exercises more than 
intellectual accomplishments. He was never taught Latin, and had no 
pretensions to soholatehin , but he honoured and nobly recompensed 1t in 
others. Huis solid sense and hberal taste supphed all deficiencies 1n 
himself, and led him to select friends and companions from among the 
most enlightened and virtuous of the community. 

On this fair character there remains one foul reproach. This is his 
breach of faith in two memorable instances , first, to the young duke of 
Qalabria, and afterwards to Cesar Borgia, both of whom he betrayed 


® Gonsalvo assumed for his device a cross-bow, moved by a pulley, with the motto, 
**Ingenium superat vires.” It was characteristic of a mind trusting more to policy than 
force and daring exploit. 
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into the hands of King Ferdinand, their personal enemy, and in violation 
of his most solemn pledges. True, 1t was m obedience to his master’s 
commands, and not to serve his own purposes; and true also, this want 
of faith was the bese sin of the age. But history has no warrant 
to tamper with right and wrong, or to brighten the character of its 
favourites, by dimmishing one shade of the abhorrence which attaches 
to their vices. They should rather be held up in their true deformity, 
as the more conspicuous from the very greatness with which they are 
associated. It may be remarked, however, that the reiterated and 
unsparing opprobrium with which foreign writers, who have been little 
sensible to Gonsalvo’s merits, have visited these offences, affords tolerable 
evidence that they are the only ones of any magnitude that can be 
charged on him. 

As to the imputation of disloyalty, we have elsewhere had occasion to 
notice its apparent groundlessness. It would be strange, mndeed, if the 
ungenerous treatment which he had experienced ever since his return 
from Naples had not provoked feelings of imdignation in his bosom. 
Nor would it be surprising, under these circumstances, if he had been 
led to regard the archduke Charles’s pretensions to the regency, as he 
came of age, with a favourable eye. There is no evidence, however, of 
this, or of any act, unfriendly to Ferdinand’s interests. His whole 
pubhe life, on the contrary, exhibited the truest loyalty , and the only 
stains that darken his fame were curred by too unhesitating devotion 
to the wishes of his master. He is not the first nor the last statesman 
who has reaped the royal recompense of ingratitude, for servmg his king 
with greater zeal than he had served his Maker. 

Ferdinand’s health, in the meantime, had declined so sensibly, that it 
was evident he could not long survive the object of his jealousy. Has 
disease had now settled into a dropsy, accompanied with a distressing 
affection of the heart. He found difficulty in breathing, complamed 
that he was stifled in the crowded cities, and passed most of his time, 
even after the weather became cold, 1n the fields and forests, occupied, 
as far as his strength permitted, with the fatiguing pleasures of the 
ehace. As the winter advanced, he bent his steps towards the south. 
He passed some time, 1n December, at a country seat of the duke of 
Alva, near Placentia, where he hunted the stag. e then resumed his 
journey to Andalusia, but fell so ill on the way, at the little village of 
Madeipales. near Truxulo, that it was found impossible to advance 
further. (Jan. 1516.) 

The king seemed desirous of closing his eyes to the danger of his 
situation as long as possible. He would not confess, nor even admit his 
confessor into his chamber. He showed similar jealousy of his grand- 
son’s envoy, Adrian of Utrecht. This person, the preceptor of Charles, 
and afterwards raised, through his means, to the papacy, had come into 
Castile some weeks before, with the ostensible view of making some 
permanent arrangement with Ferdinand in regard to the regency. The 
real motave, as the powers which he brought with him aoe 
proved, was, that he might be on the spot when the king died, an 
assume the reins of government. Ferdinand received the minister 
with cold civility; and an agreement was entered into, by which the 
regency was guaranteed to the monarch, not only during Joanna’s life, 
but his own. Concessions to a dying man cost nothing. Adrian, who 
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was at Guadalupe at this time, no sooner heard of Ferdinand’s illness, 
than he hastened to Madrigalejo. The king, however, suspected the 
motives of his visit. ‘‘He has come to see me die,’”’ said he; and, 
refusing to admit him into his presence, ordered the mortified envoy 
back again to Guadalupe. 

At length the medical attendants ventured to inform the king of his 
real situation, conjuring him, if he had any affairs of moment to settle, 
to do 1t without delay. He hstened to them with composure, and from 
that moment sosmel: to recover all his customary fortitude and equa 
mmity. After recerving the sacrament, and attending to his spiritua_ 
concerns, he called his attendants around his bed, to advise with them 
respecting the disposition of the government. Among those present, at 
this time, were his faithful followets, the duke of Alva and the marquis 
of ehiria his major-domo, with several bishops and members of his 
ecounci. 

The king, it seems, had made several wills. By one, executed at 
Burgos, m 1512, he had committed the government of Castile and 
Aragon to the mfante Ferdinand during his brother Charles’s absence. 
This young prince had been educated in Spam under the eye of his 
grandfather, who entertained a strong affection for him. The counsellors 
remonstrated in the plainest terms against this disposition of the regency. 
Ferdinand, they said, was too young to take the helm into his own Raids: 
His appointment would be sure to create new factions in Castile ; 1¢ 
would raise him up to be, in a manner, a rival of his brother, and kindle 
ambitious desires in his bosom, which could not fail to end m his dis- 
appointment, and perhaps destruction. 

The king, who would never have made such a devise in his better 
days, was more easily turned from his purpose now than he would 
onee have been. ‘*'To whom then,” he asked, ‘‘shall I leave the 
regency?” ‘To Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo,” they replied. 
Ferdinand turned away his face, apparently in displeasure ; but after a 
few moments’ silence rejoined, ‘‘ It 1s well, he 1s certainly a good man, 
with honest intentions. He has no importunate friends or family to 
provide for. He owes everything to Queen Isabella and myself, and, 
as he has always been true to the interests of our family, I believe he 
will always remain 50.” 

He, however, could not so readily abandon the idea of some splendid 
establishment for his favourite grandson: and he proposed to settle on 
him the grand-masterships of the military orders. But to this his 
attendants again objected, on the same grounds as before, adding, that 
this powerful patronage was too great for any pales and uploring 
him not to defeat the object which the late queen had so much at heart, 
of incorporating it with the crown. ‘‘ Ferdinand will be left very poor 
then,” exclaimed the king, with tears in his eyes. ‘‘ He will have the 
good-will of his brother,” replied one of his honest counsellors, ‘‘ the 
best legacy your Highness can leave him.” 

The testament, as finally arranged, settled the succession of Aragon 
and Naples on his daughter Joanna and her heirs. The administration 
of Castile during Charles’s absence was intrusted to Ximenes; and that 
of Aragon to the king’s natural son, the archbishop of Saragossa, whose 
good sense and popular manners made him acceptable to the people. 

e granted several places i the kingdom of Naples to the infante 
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Ferdinand, with an annual stipend of fifty thousand ducats, chargeable 
on the public revenes. To his queen Germaine he left the yearly income 
of thirty thousand gold florins stipulated by the marriage settlement, 
with five thousand a year more during widowhood.* The will contained, 
besides, several appropriations for pious and charitable purposes, but 
nothing worthy of particular note. Notwithstanding the simplicity of 
the various provisions of the testament, it was so long, from the formalities 
and periphrases with which it was encumbered, that there was scarce 
time to transcribe it in season for the royal signature. On the evening 
of the 22nd of January 1516, he executed the instrument; and a few 
hours later, between one and two of the morning of the 23rd, Ferdinand 
breathed his last.t The scene of this event was 2 small house belonging 
to the fmars of Guadalupe. ‘‘In*so wretched a tenement,’’ exclaims 
Martyr, in his usual moralising vein, ‘‘did this lord of so many lands 
close his eyes upon the world.” 

Ferdimand was nearly sixty-four years old, of which, forty-one had 
elapsed since he first swayed the sceptre of Castile, and thirty-seven 
since he held that of Aragon. A long reign, long enough, indeed, to 
see most of those whom he had honoured and trusted of his subjects 
gathered to the dust, and a succession of contemporary monarchs come 
and disappear like shadows.{ He died deeply lamented by his native 
subjects, who entertamed a partiality natural towards their own 
rhecsertnant sovereign. The event was regarded with very different 
feelings by the Castilian nobles, who calculated their gains on the 
transfer of the reins frum such old and steady hands into those of a 
young and imexperienced master. The commons, however, who had 
felt the good effect of this curb on the nobility in their own per- 
sonal security, held his memory in reverence as that of a national 
benefactor. 

Ferdinand’s remains were interred, agreeably to his ordcrs, in Granada. 
A few of his most faithful adherents accompanied them, the greater 

art bemg deterred by a prudent caution of giving umbrage to Charles. 
The funeral tram, however, was swelled by contributions from the 
various towns through which it passed. At Cordova, especially, it 1s 
worthy of note, that the marquis of ens who had slender obligations 
to Ferdinand, came out with all his household to pay the last melancholy 
honours to his remains. They were received with simular respect in 
Granada, where the people, while they gazed on the sad spectacle, says 
Zurita, were naturally affected, as they called to mind the pomp and 


* Ferdinand’s gay widow did not long enjoy this latter pension. Soon after his death, 
she gave her hand to the marquis of Brandenburg, and, he dying, she again married the 
prince of Calabria, who had been detained in a sort of honourable captivity in Spain ever 
since the dethronement of his father, King Fredemc It was the socond stenie match, 
says Guicciardim, which Charles V , for obvious politic reasons, provided for the nghtful 


heir of Naples. 
+ The queen was at Alcalé de Henares when she received ti of her husband's 
illuesa. She posted with all possible dispatch to Madrigalejo, t, although she 


reached it on the 20th, she was not admitted, says Gomez, notwithstandjng her tvars, 
to a private interview with the king till the testamcnt was executed, a few hours only 
before his death 
+ Since Ferdinand ascended the throne, he had seen no less than four kings of England, 
98 many of France, and also of Naples, threes of Portugal, two German emperors, and 
half a dozen popes As to his own subjects, scarcely ove of all those familar to the 
in the course of our story now survived, except, indeed, the Nestor of his tune, 
the octogi narian Ximenuca 
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ak of his triumphal entry on the first occupation of the Moorish 
capital. 

y his dying injunctions, all unnece ostentation was interdicted 
at his funeral. tis body was laid by the side of Isabella’s in the 
monastery of the Alhambra; and the year following, when the royal 
chapel of the metropolitan church was completed, they were both trans- 
ported thither. A magnificent mausoleum of white marble was erected 
over them by their grandson Charles the Fifth. It was executed in a 
style worthy of the age. The sides were adorned with figures of angels 
and saints, richly sculptured im bas-relhef. On the top reposed the 
effigies of the illustrious pair, whose titles and merits were commemorated. 
in the following brief, and not very felicitous scription — 


“‘MAHOMETICA SECTA PROSTRATORES, ET HARETICH. PERVICACLZ EXTINCTORES, FERNAN 
DUs ARAGONUM, ET HELISABETA CASTELLZ, VIR ET UXOR UNANIMES, CATHOLICI 
APPELLATI, MARMOREO CLAUDUNTUR HOC TUMULO ” 


King Ferdinand’s pele, appearance has been elsewhere noticed. 
‘¢ He was of the middle size,’”’ says a contemporary who knew him well. 
‘¢His complexion was fresh; his eyes bright and animated; his nose 
and mouth small and finely formed, and his teeth white; his forehead 
lofty and serene; with flowing hair of a bright chestnut colour. i 
manners were courteous, and his countenance seldom clouded by any 
thing like spleen or melancholy. He was grave in speech and action, 
and had a marvellous dignity of presence. His whole demeanour, in 
fine, was truly that of a great king.” For this flattermg portrait 
Ferdinand must have sat at an earlier and happier period of his inte. 

His education, owing to the troubled state of the times, had been 
neglected n his boyhood, though he was early instructed in all the 
generous pastimes and exercises of erilaer a He was esteemed one of 
the most perfect horsemen of his court. e led an active hfe, and the 
only kind of reading he appeared to relish was history. It was natural 
that so busy an actor on the great P eae theatre should have found 
peculiar interest and instruction in this study. 

He was naturally of an equable temper, and inclined to moderation in 
all eee The only amusement for which he cared much was hunting, 
especially falconry, and that he never carried to excess till his last heap kl 
He was indefatigable in application to business. He had no relish for 
the pleasures of the table, and, like Isabella, was temperate even to 
abstemiousness 1n his dict { He was frugal in his domestic and personal 
expenditure; partly, no doubt, from a willingness to rebuke the opposite 
spirit of wastefulness and ostentation in his nobles. He lost no good 
opportunity of domg this. On one occasion, it is said, he turned to a 
gallant of the court noted for his extravagance 1n dress, and, laying his 
hand on his own doublet, exclaimed, ‘‘ Excellent stuff this ; 1t has lasted 
me three pair of sleeves!’”? This spirit of economy was carried so far as 
to bring on him the reproach of parsrmony. And parsimony, though 


# © He tulted®hghtly,” saye Pulgar, ‘‘and with a dexterity not surpassed by any man 
4n the kingdom ” 
+ Pulgar, »ndeed, notices his fondness for chess, tenms, and other games of skill in 


earl ") 
to Stop and dme with us,” he was known to say to Ins uncle, the grand admiral 
Henriquez, ‘‘we are to have a fowl for dinner to-day” The royal cutsme would have 


afforded small scope for the talents of a Vatel or an Ude. 
WN 
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not so pernicious on the whole as the opposite vice of prodigality, has 
always found far less favour with the multitude, from the appearance of 
disinterestedness which the latter carries with it. Prodigality in a > 
however, who draws not on his own resources, but on the public, forfeits 
even this equivocal clarm to applause. But, in truth, Ferdinand was 
rather fragal than parsimonious. Huis income was moderate; his enter- 

ises numerous and vast. It was umpossible that he could meet them 
without husbanding his resources with the most careful economy.* No 
one has accused him of attempting to enrich his exchequer by the venal 
sale of office, like Louis the Twelfth, or by griping extortion, like another 
he es contemporary, Henry the Seventh. e amassed no treasure, and 
indeed died so poor, that he left scarcely enough im his coffers to defray 
the charge of his funeral.+ 

Ferdinand was devout; at least he was scrupulous in regard to the 
exterior of religion. He was punctual in attendance on mass; careful 
to observe all the ordinances and ceremonies of his church; and left 
many tokens of his piety, after the fashion of the time, in sumptuous 
edifices and endowments for religious purposes. Although not a super- 
stitious man for the age, he is certainly obnoxious to the reproach of 
bigotry; for he co-operated with Isabella m all her exceptionable 
measures in Castile, and spared no effort to fasten the odious yoke of 
the Inquisition on Aragon, and subsequently, though happily with less 
success, on Naples. ¢ 

Ferdinand hag incurred the more serious charge of hypocmsy. His 
Catholic zeal was observed to be marvellously efficacious im furthering 
his temporal interests. His most se hacia enterprises, even, were 
covered with the veil of religion. In this, however, he did not materially 
differ from the practice of the age. Some of the most scandalous wars 
of that period were ostensibly at the bidding of the church, or in defence 
of Christendom inst the infidel. This ostentation of a religious 
motive was indeed very usual with the Spanish and Portuguese. The 

g spirit nourished by their struggle with the Moors, and subse- 

quently by their African and American expeditions, gave such a religious 
tone habitually to their feelings, as shed an illusion over their actions 
and Sur Pench, frequently disguising their true character even from 
themselves. 


It will not be so easy to acquit Ferdinand of the reproach of perfid 
which foreign writers have so deeply branded on his name, and whic 


* The revenues of his own kingdom of Aragon were very limited. His principal 
fe tions were undertaken solely on account of that crown, and this, notwith- 
stenting Pahoa Castile, xuay explain, and in some degree excuse, his very scanty 
remittances 
¢ The state of Ferknand’s coffera formed, indeed, a strong contrast to that of his 
brother monarch’s, Henry VIL, ‘‘ whose treasure of store,” to borrow the words of Bacon, 
“left at his death, under his own key and keeping, amounted unto the sum of eighteen 
hundred thousan: oe aterling, a huge mass of money, even for these times.” Sir 
Ed Coke this huge mass to “fifty and three hundred thousand pounds!” 
¢ Ferdinand’s conduct in regard to the age yrenneya in Aragon displayed rene dupli- 
ei In consequence of the remonstrance of cortes, in 1512, in which that -spirited 
set forth the various usurpations of the Holy Office, Ferdinand & compact, 
ests nfl pl rpacsmcatir He repented of these concessions, however, and in the foll 
‘yoar o r from. eg ar es ethagar 9 dp, bgp This proceeding prod 
euch an alarming excitement in the kingdom, that the monarch found it expedient to 
a oe eee and apply acd papi oak agp pan lie Seas lr cap One 
weil hether bigotry entered as largely, as pardonable motives of state 
poicy, into this miserable juggling. : 
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those of his own nation have sought rather to palhate than todeny. It 
is but fair to him, however, even here, to take a glance at the age. He 
came forward when government was in a state of transition from the 
feudal forms to those which it has assumed im modern times, when the 
superior strength of the great vassals was circumvented by the superior 

cy of the reigning prmces. It was the dawn of the trumph of 
intellect over the brute force, which had hitherto controlled the move- 
ments of nations, as of idividuals. The same policy which these 
monarchs had pursued im their own domestic relations they introduced 
into those with foreign states, when, at the close of the fifteenth century 
the barriers that had so long kept them asunder were broken down. 
Italy was the first field on which the great powors were brought into 
anything like a general collision. It was the country, too, mn which this 
crafty poliey had been first studied, and reduced to a regular system. 
A single extract from the political manual of that age may serve as a 
key to the whole science, as then understood.* ‘‘ A prudent prince,’’ 
says Machiavelh, ‘‘ will not, and ought not to observe his engagements 
when 1t would operate to his disadvantage, and the causes no longer 
exist which induced him to make them.” Sufficient evidence of the 
practical application of the maxim may be found im the manzfold treaties 
of the period, so contradictory, or, what 1s to the same purpose for our 
present argument, so confirmatory of one another im ther tenor, as 
clearly to show the impotence of all engagements. There were no less 
than four several treaties in the course of three years, solemnly stapu~ 
lating the marriage of the archduke Charles and Claude of France. 
Louis the Twelfth violated his engagements, and the marriage after all 
never took place. 

Such was the school nm which Ferdinand was to make trial of his skill 
with his brother monarchs. He had an able imstructor 1m his father, 
John the Second, of Aragon, and the result showed that the lessons were 
not lost on him ‘ He was vigilant, wary, and subtile,”’ writes a French 
contemporary, ‘‘ and few histories make mention of his being out-witted 
mm the whole course of his hfe”’+ He played the game with more 
adroitness than his opponents, and he won it. Success, as usual, brought 
on him the reproaches of the losers. This 1s particularly true of the 
French, whose master, Louis the Twelfth, was more directly pitted 
against him. Yet Ferdmand does not appear to be a whit more 
obnoxious to the charge of unfairness than his opponent. If he deserted 
his alles when 1t suited his convenience, he, at least, did not deliberately 
plot their destruction, and betray them into the hands of their deadly 
enemy, as his rival did with Venice, in the league of Cambray. The 
partition of Naples, the most scandalous transaction of the period, he 
shared equally with Louis; and 1f the latter has escaped the reproach of 
the usurpation of Navarre, 1t was because the premature death of his 

eneral deprived him of the pretext and means for achieving it. Yet 
uis the Twelfth, the ‘‘ father of his people,” has gone down to posterity 
with a high and honourable reputation. 


* Charles Y. in particular testified his respect for Machnavelli, by having the ‘‘ Principe” 
Cranslated for his own use 
+ “This prince,” says Lord Herbert, who was not disposed to overrate the talenta, any 
more than the virtues of Ferdinand, ‘‘ was thought the most active and eee of his 
time No man knew better how to serve his turn on everybody, or to make their ends 
conduce to his.” 2 
N 
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Ferdinand, unfortunately for his popularity, had not of the frank 
and cordial temper, the genial expansion of the soul, which begets love. 
He carried the same cautious and impenetrable frigidity into private life 
that he showed in public. ‘* No one,” says a writer of the time, ‘‘ could 
read his thoughts by any change of his countenance.”’ Calm and calcu- 
lating, even 1n trifles, it was too obvious that everything had exclusive 
reference to self. He seemed to estimate his friends only by the amount 
of services they could render him. He was not always mindful of these 
services. Witness his ungenerous treatment of Columbus, the Great 
Captain, Navarro, Ximenes,—the men who shed the brightest lustre and 
the most substantial benefits on his reign. Witness, also, the msensi- 
oy to the virtues and long attachment of Isabella, whose memory he 
could so soon dishonour by a union with one every way unworthy to be 
her successor, 

Ferdinand’s connexion with Isabella, while it reflected infinite glory 
on his reign, suggests a contrast most unfavourable to his character. 
Hers was all magnanimity, disimterestedness, and deep devotion to the 
interests of her people. His was the spimt of egotism. The circle of his 
wiews might be more or less expanded, but self was the steady unchange- 
able centre. Her heart beat with the generous sympathies of friendship, 
and the purest constancy to the first, the only object of her love. e 
shave seen the measure of his sensibilities in other relations. They were 
mot more refined im this, and he proved himself unworthy of the 
admirable woman with whom his destinies were united, by indulging in 
those vicious gallantnes too generally sanctioned by the age.* Ferdinand, 
in fine, a shrewd and politic prince, ‘‘ surpassing,’’ as a French writer, 
not his friend, has remarked, ‘‘all the statesmen of his time in the 
science of the cabinet,”’ may be taken as the representative of the peculiar 
genius of the age. Whule Isabella, discarding all the petty artifices of 
state policy, and pursuing the noblest ends by the noblest means, stands 
far above her age. 

In his illustrious consort Ferdinand may be said to have lost his good 
genius. From that time his fortunes were under a cloud. Not that 
victory sat less constantly on his banner; but at home he had lost 


** All that should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 


His ill-advised marriage disgusted his Castilian subjects. He ruled 
over them, indeed, but more in severity than in love. The beauty of 
his young queen opened new sources of jealousy ; while the disparity of 
their ages, and her fondness for frivolous pleasure, as little qualified her 
to be his partner 1n prosperity as his solace 1n declining years. Has 
tenacity of power drew him into vulgar squabbles with those most nex ~'v 


* Ferdinand left four natural children, one son and three daughters. The former, Don 
Alonso de A was born of the viscountess of Eboli,a Catalan lady He was made 
archbishop of when only six years old. There was little of the religious pro- 


feasion, however, in his life He took an active part in bal ene ero and military move- 


father always rded with peculiar affection, and intrusted him with the regency of 
Aragon, as we have seen, at his death. Ferdinand had three uiters, also, hy. three 


different ladies, one of them a noble P. . The eldest c was named Doiia 
Juana, and married the constable of Cnatile The others, each named Maria, 
embraced the religious ion in a convent at Madrigal. 
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allied to him by blood, which settled into a mortal aversion. Finally, 
bodily infirmity broke the energies of his mind, sour suspicions corroded 
his heart, and he had the pantera. to live long after he had lost all 
that could make hfe desirable. 

Let us turn from this gloomy picture to the brghter season of the 
morning and meridian of his life, when he sat with Isabella on the united 
thrones of Castile and Aragon, strong in the love of his own subjects, 
and in the fear and respect of his enemies. ‘We shall then find much in 
his character to admire, his impartial justice in the admunistration of 
the laws, his watchful solicitude to shield the weak from the oppression 
of the strong, his wise economy, which achieved great results, without 
burdening his people with oppressive taxes , his sobriety and modcration . 
the decorum and respect for religion which he maintaincd among his 
subjects, the industry he promoted by wholesome laws and his own 
example, his consummate sagacity, which crowned all his enterprises 
with brillant success, and made him the oracle ot the princes of the age. 

Machiavelli, indeed, the most deeply read of his time in human 
character, 1mputes Ferdinand’s successes, m one of his letters, to 
‘‘cunning and good luck, rather than superior wisdom.” He was, 
indeed, fortunate, and the ‘‘star of Austria,’”? which rose as his 
declined, shone not with a brighter or steadier lustre. But success 
through a long series of years sufficiently, of itself, attests good conduct, 
‘“‘ The winds and waves,’ says Gibbon, truly enough, ‘‘are always on 
the side of th: most skilful marimer” The Florentine statesman has 
recorded a riper and more deliberate judgmcnt in the treatise, which he 
intended as a mirror for the rulers ot the time. ‘‘ Nothing,” says he, 
“¢ gains estimation for a prince like great enterprises. Our own age has 
furnished a splendid example of this in Ferdinand of Aragon. We may 
call him a new king, since, from a feeble one, he has made himself the 
most renowned and glorious monarch of Christendom, and, if we ponder 
well his manifold achievements, we must acknowledge all of them very 
great, and some truly extraordinary.” 

Other eminent foreigners of the time jom 1n this lofty strain of pane- 
gyric. The Castihans, mindful of the general security and prosperity 
they had enjoyed under his reign, seem willing to bury his frailties mm 
his grave. hile his own hereditary subjects, exulting with patriotic 
pride in the glory to which he had raised their petty state, and touched 
with grateful recollections of his mild paternal government, deplore his 
loss in strains of national sorrow, as the last ot the revered line, who 
was to preside over the destimes of Aragon as a separate and mndependent 


kingdom. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ADMINISTRATION, DEATH, AND CHARACTER OF CARDINAL XIMENSES, 
1516, 1517. 


Ximenes Governor of Castile—Charles proclaammed King—Ximenes’ Domestic Policy—He 
intimdates the Nobles—Public Discontents—Charles lands in Spain—Hais Ingratitude 
to Ximenes—The Cardinal’s Illness and Death—His extraordinary Character 


THE personal history of Ferdinand the Catholic terminates, of course, 
with the preceding chapter. In order to bring the history of his reign, 
however, to a suitable close, 1t 1s necessary to continue the narrative 
through the brief regency of Ximenes, to the period when the govern- 
ment was delivered into the hands of Ferdinand’s grandson and successor, 
Charles the Fifth. 

By the testament of the deceased monarch, as we have seen, Cardinal 
Ximenez de Cisneros was appointed sole regent of Castile. He met with 
opposition, however, from Adnan, the dean of Louvam, who produced 

wers of similar purport from Prince Charles. Neither party could 

ast a cer nia Risidoes for Soe eee trust , ed one 
Cc it the appointment of an individual who, acting merely as 
coeat Vinal? had certainly no right to name his successor , while the 
other had only the sanction of a prince, who, at the time of giving 1t, 
had mo jurisdiction whatever in Castile. The misunderstanding which 
ensued was finally settled by an agreement of the parties to share the 
oy in common, fill further instructions should be recerved from 

arles. 

It was not long before they arrived (Feb. 14th, 1516). They confirmed 
the cardinal’s authority in the fullest manner, while they spoke of Adrian 
only as an ambassador. They intimated, however, the most entire confi- 
dence in the latter; and the two prelates continued, as before, to administer 
the government jointly. Ximenes sacrificed nothing by this arrange- 
ment , for the tame and quiet temper of Adrian was too much overawed 
by the bold genius of his partner to raise any opposition to his 
measures.” 

The first requisition of Prince Charles was one that taxed haa 
the edi and popularity of the new regent. This was to have himse 
proclaimed king , a measure extremely distasteful to the Castilians, who 
regarded 1t not only as contrary to established usage, during the hfetyme 
of his mother, but as an indignity to her. It was in vain that Xumenes 
and the council remonstrated on the impropriety and impolicy of the 
measure.t Charles, fortafied by his Flemish advisers, sturdily persisted 
in his fad te The cardinal, consequently, called a meeting of the 
prelates and principal nobles of Madrid , to which he had transferred the 


Souter ‘hgar us ag eal barn vin is ana et Ar ich nae ie did not 
on the title of king corres ence wi © ans, though he a 
tt abroad. The letter of the council is dated March 14th. 1516 
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seat of government, and whose central position and other local advan- 
tages made it, from this time forward, with little variation, the a dea 
capital of the kingdom.* The doctor Carbajal prepared a studied and 
plausible argument in support of the measure. it failed, however, to 
produce conviction in his audience, Ximenes, chafed by the opposition, 
and probably sore api ges Toved real motives, peremptory declarcd that 
those who refused to acknowledge Charles as king, in the present state 
of things, would refuse to obey him when he was so. ‘I will have him 
proclaimed in Madrid to-morrow,” said he, ‘‘and I doubt not every 
other city in the kingdom will follow the example.”” He was as good as 
his word , and the conduct of the capital was imitated, with httle oppo- 
sition, by all the other cities in Casula. Not so in Aragon, whose people 
were too much attached to their institutions to consent to 1t, till Charles 
first made oath in person to respect the laws and liberties of the realm, 

The Castilian aristocracy, 1t may be believed, did not much relish the 
new yoke imposed on them by their priestly regent. On one occasion, it 
is said, they went in a body and demanded of Ximenes by what powers 
he held the government so absolutely. He referred them for answer to 
Ferdinand’s testament and Charles’s letter. As they objected to these, 
he led them to a window of the apartment and showed them a park of 
artillery below, exclaiming, at the same time, ‘‘ There are my creden- 
tials, then'!’’? The story 1s characteristic, but, though often repeated, 
must be admitted to stand on slender authority.+ 

One of the regent’s first acts was the famous ordinance, encouraging 
the burgesses, by lhberal rewards, to enrol themselves into companies, 
and submit to regular military training at stated seasons. The nobles 
saw the operation of this measure too well not to use all their efforts to 
counteract it. In this they succeeded for a time, as the cardinal, with 
his usual boldness, had ventured on 1t without waiting for Charles’s 
sanction, and 1n opposition to most of the council. The resolute spirit of 
the minister, however, eventually triumphed over all resistance, and a 
national corps was organised, competent, under proper guidance, to 
protect the liberties of the Ns oes but which, unfortunately, was 
ultimately destined to be turned against them. 

Armed with this strong physical force, the cardinal now projected the 
boldest schemes of reform, especially in the finances, which had fallen 
into some disorder im the latter days of Ferdinand. He made a stmt 
inquisition mto the funds of the military orders, in which there had 
deen much waste and misappropriation ; he suppressed all superfluous 
offices n the state; retrenched excessive salanes, and cut short the 

nsions granted by Ferdinand and Isabella, which he contended should 

etermine with their hves. Unfortunately, the state was not materially 
henefited by these economical arrangements, since the greatcr part of 
what was thus saved was drawn off to supply the waste and cupidity of 
the Flemish court, who dealt with Spam with all the merciless rapacity 
that could be shown to a conquered province. 

The foreign administration of the regent displayed the same courage 


* It became nently so in the following reign of Phnlip IT 
+ According to Robles, the cardinal, after this bravado, twirled his cordeher’s belt about 
his fingers, saying, ‘‘he wanted nothing better than to tame the pnde of the Castilan 
nobles with !’” But Ximenes was neither a fool nor a madman, aithough his over zealous 
biographers make him sometimes one and sometimes the other 
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and vigour. Arsenals were established in the southern maritime towns, 

and a numerous fleet was equipped in the Mediterranean against the 

Barbary corsairs. A large force was sent into Navarre, which defeated 

an invading army of French (March 25, 1516); and the cardinal followed 

up the blow by demolishing the ve fortresses of the kingdom; a 

precautionary measure, to which, in all probability, Spain owes the 
ent preservation of her conquest. 

The regent’s eye penetrated to the farthest limits of the monarchy. 
He sent a commission to Hispaniola, to inquire into, and ameliorate, the 
condition of the natives. At the same time he oe opposed (though 
without success, being overruled in this by the Flemish counsellors), the 
introduction of negro slaves into the colonies, which, he predicted, from 
the character of the race, must ultimately result m a servile war. It is 
needless to remark how well the event has verified the oe ° 

It is with less satisfaction that we must contemplate his a pone in 
regard to the Inquisition. As head of that tribunal, he enforced its 
authority and pretensions to the utmost. He extended a branch of it to 
Oran, and also to the Canaries, and the New World. In 1512, the new 
Chrestians had offered Ferdinand a large sum of money to carry on the 
Navarrese war, if he would cause the trials before the tribunal to be 
conducted in the same manner as in other courts, where the accuser and 
the evidence were confronted openly with the defendants. To this 
reasonable petition Ximenes objected, on the wretched plea, that, in 
that event, none would be found willing to undertake the adioua business 
of informer. He backed his remonstrance with such a liberal donative 
from his own funds as supplied the king’s immediate exigency, and 
effectually closed his heart against the petitioners. The application was 
renewed in 1516 by the unfortunate Israelites, who offered a lberal 
supply in hke manner to Charles, on similar terms. but the proposal, to 
which his Flemish counsellors, who may be excused at least from the 
reproach of bigotry, would have inclined the young monarch, was finally 
rejected through the interposition of Aimenes. 

The high-handed measures of the minister (1517), while they disgusted 
the aristocracy, gave great umbrage to the dean of Louvain, who saw 
himself reduced to a mere cipher in the administration. In consequence 
of his representation, a second, and afterwards, a third minister was sent 
to Castile, with authority to divide the government with the cardinal. 
But all this was of little avail. On one occasion, the co-regents ventured 
to rebuke their haughty partner, and assert their own dignity by sub- 
scribing their names first to the despatches, and then sending them to 
him for his signature. But Ximenes coolly ordered his secretary to tear 
the paper in pieces, and make out a new one, which he signed, and sent 
out without the participation of his brethren. And this course he 
continued during the remainder of his administration. ' 

The cardinal not onl the sole responsibility of the most 
important public acts, Put, in the execution of them, seldom conde- 
scended to calculate the obstacles or the odds arrayed against him. He 
was thus brought into collision, at the same time, with tlfree of the 
most powerful grandees of Castile; the dukes of Alva and Infantado, and. 
the count of Urefia. Don Pedro Giron, the son of the latter, with several 
other young noblemen, had maltreated and resisted the royal officers 
while in the discharge of ther duty, They then took refuge in the little 
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town. of Villafrata, which they fortified and prepared for a defence. The 
cardinal, without hesitation, mustered several thousand of the national 
militia, and, vesting the place, set it on fire, and deliberately razed 1t 
to the ground. The refractory nobles, struck with consternation, 
submitted. Their friends imterceded for them m the most humble 
manner; and the cardinal, whose lofty spirit disdamed to trample on 
_ fallen foe, showed his usual clemency by soliciting their pardon from 

e : 

But neither the talents nor authomty of Ximenes, it was evident, could 
much longer maintain subordination among the people, exasperated by 
the shameless extortions of the Flemings, and the little unterest shown 
for them by their new sovereign. The most considerable offices in 
church and state were put up to sale, and the econ was drained of 
its funds by the large remittances continually made on one pretext or 
another to Flanders. All this brought odium, undeserved, indeed, on 
the cardinal’s government, for there 1s abundant evidence that both he 
and the council remonstrated in the boldest manner on these enormities ; 
while they endeavoured to inspire nobler sentiments im Charles’s bosom 
by recalling the wise and patriotic administration of his grandparents.* 

e people, in the meanwhile, outraged by these excesses, and despairing 
of redress from a higher quarter, loudly clamoured for a convocation of 
cortes, that they might take the matter mto their own hands. The 
eardinal evaded this as long as possible. He was never a friend to 
popular assemblies, much less mm the present inflamed state of public 
feeling, and in the absence of the sovereign. He was more anxious for 
his return than any other individual, probably, in the kingdom. Braved 
by the aristocracy ut home, thwarted m every favourite measure by the 
Flemings abroad, with an injured indignant people to control, and 
oppressed, moreover, by infirmities and years, even his stern inflexible 
spirit could scarcely sustain him under a burden too grievous, m these 
circumstances, for any subject. 

At length the young monarch, having made all preliminary arrange- 
ments, prepared, though still in opposition to the wishes of his courtiers, 
to embark for his Spanish dominions. Previously to this, on the 13th of 
August, 1516, the French and Spanish plenipotentiaries signed a treaty 
of peace at Noyon. The principal article stipulated the marriage of 
Charles to the daughter of Francis the First, who was to cede, as her 
dowry, the French claims on Naples. The marriage, indeed, never took 

lace. But the akon itself may be considered as finally adjusting the 

ostile relations which had subsisted during so many years of Ferdi- 
nand’s reign, with the rival monarchy of France, and as closing the long 
series of wars which had grown out of the league of Cambra 

On the 17th of September, 1517, Charles landed at Villaviciosa, in the 
Asturias. Ximenes at this time lay 111 at the Franciscan monastery of 
Agwilera, near Aranda, on the Douro, The good tidings of the royal 
landing operated like a cordial on his spirits, and he instantly dispatched 
letters to the young monarch, filled with wholesome counsel as to the 
conduct hé should pursue im order to conciliate the aftections of the 
people. He peeiaed at the same time messages from the king, couched 


® Gharles might have found an antidote to the powon of his Flemish sycophants m the 
faithful counsels of his Castilian ministers. 
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in the most gracious terms, and expressing the liveliest interest in his 
restoration to health, 

The Flemings in Charles’s suite, however, looked with great appre- 
hension to his meeting with the cardinal. They had been content that 
the latter should rule the state when his arm was needed to curb the 
Castihan aristocracy ; but they dreaded the ascendancy of his powerful 
mind over their young sovereign, when brought into perso contact 
with him. They retarded this event by keeping Charles in the north as 
long as possible. In the mean time they endeavoured to alienate his 
regards from the minister by exaggerated reports of his arbitrary conduct 
and temper, rendered more morose by the peevishness of age. Charles 
showed a facility to be directed by those around him im early years, 
which gave little augury of the greatness to which he afterwards rose. 

By the persuasions of his evil counsellors, he addressed that memorable 
letter to enes, which is unmatched, even 1n court annals, for cool and 
base ingratitude. He thanked the foce for all his past services , named. 
a place for a personal mterview with him, where he might obtain the 
benefit of his counsels for his own conduct and the government of the 
kingdom; after which he would be allowed to retire to his diocese, and 
1s from Heaven that reward which Heaven alone could adequately 

stow. 

Such was the tenor of this cold-blooded epistle, which, in the language 
of more than one writer, killed the cardinal. This, however, 1s statin 
the matter too strongly. The spirit of Ximenes was of too stern a stuf 
to be so easily extinguished by the breath of royal displeasure. He was, 
indeed, deeply moved by the desertion of the sovereign whom he had 
served so faithfully ; and the excitement which it occasioned brought on 
a return of his fever, according to Carbajal, in full force. But anxiety 
and disease had already done their work upon his once hardy consti- 
tution; and this ungrateful act could only serve to wean him more 
effectually from a world that he was soon to part with. 

In order to be near the king, he had previously transferred his 
residence to Roa. He now turned his thoughts to his approaching end. 
Death may be supposed to have but little terrors for the statesman who 
in his last moments could aver ‘‘that he had never intentionally 
wronged any man; but had rendered to every one his due, without 
being swayed, as far as he was conscious, by fear or affection.” Yet 
Cardinal Richelieu, on his death-bed, declared the same ! 

As a last attempt, he began a letter to the king. Has fingers refused, 
however, to perform their office, and after tracing a few lines, he gave 
it up. The purport of these seems to have been, to recommend his 
university at Aleal4 to the royal protection. He now became wholly 
occupied with his devotions, and manifested such contrition for his 
errors, and such humble confidence in the divine mercy, as deeply 
affected all present. In this tranquil frame of mind, and in the perfec 
possession of his powers, he breathed his last, November 8th, 1517, in 
the eighty-first year‘of his age, and the twenty-second since his elevation 
to the primacy. The last words that he uttered were thdése of the 
Psalmist, which he bees ieg, Veet to repeat in health, ‘‘ In te, Domine, 
sperayi,’’—‘‘ In thee, Lord, have I trusted.” 

Hs body, arrayed im his pontafical robes, was seated in a chair of 
atate, and multitudes of all degrees thronged into the apartment to kiss 
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the hands and feet. It was afterwards transported to Alcala, and laid 
in the chapel of the noble college of San Ildefonso, erected by himself. 
His obsequies were celebrated with great pomp, contrary to his own 
orders, by all the religious and hte fraternities of the city; and his 
virtues commemorated in a funeral discourse by a doctor of the 
university, who, considering the death of the good a fittng occasion 
to lash the vices of the living, made the most caustic allusion to the 
Flemish favourites of Charles, and their pestilent influence on the 
country. 

Such was the end of this remarkable man; the most remarkable, in 
many ae neat of his time. His character was of that stern and lofty 
cast which seems to rise above the ordinary wants and weaknesses of 
humanity. Huis genius, of the severest order, lke Dante’s or Michael 
Angelo’s in the regions of fancy, 1mpresses us with ideas of power that 
excite admiration akin to terror. His enterprises, as we have seen, 
were of the boldest character , his execution of them equally bold. He 
disdained to woo fortune by any of those soft and pliant arts which are 
often the most effectual. He pursued his ends by the most direct means 
In this way he frequently multiplied difficulties , but difficulties seemed 
to have a charm for him, by the opportunities they afforded of displaying 
the energies of his soul. 

With these qualities he combed a versatility of talent usually 
found only in softer and more flexible characters. Though bred in the 
cloister, he distinguished himself both in the cabinet and the camp. 
For the latter indeed, so repugnant to his regular profession, he had a 
natural genius, according to the testimony of his biographer, and he 
evinced his relish forit by declaring, that ‘‘ the smell ot gunpowder 
was more grateful to him than the sweetest perfume of Arabia!”* In 
every situation, however, he exhibited the stamp of his peculiar calling , 
and the stern lineaments of the monk were never wholly concealed 
under the mask of the statesman or the visor of the warrior. He hada 
full measure of the religious bigotry which belonged to the age, , and 
he had melancholy scope for displaymg it, as chef of that dread 
tribunal over which he presided during the last ten years of his life.+ 

He carried the arbitrary ideas of his profession into political life. 
His regency was conducted on the principles of a military despotism. 
It was his maxim, that, ‘“‘a prince must rely mainly on his army for 
securing the respect and obedience of his subjects.”’ It 1s true he had 
to deal with a martial and factious nobility, and the end which he 
proposed was to curb their licentiousness, and enforce the equitable 
administration of justice, but in accomplishing this, he showed little 
regard to the constitution, or to private mghts. His first act, the 
proclaiming of Charles king, was im open contempt of the usages and 
-nghts of the nation. He evaded the urgent demands of the Castilans 
for a convocation of cortes; for 1t was his opinion, ‘that freedom of 
speech, especially in regard to their own grievances, made the people 


* “ And gyho can doubt,” exclarms Gonzalo de Oviedo, ‘‘ that powder against the mnfidel 
“4 Dark Sth ened. Xi permit la condamnati to the mild language of 

rl menes ‘* con ation,” to use the 0 
Tacents of more than 2500 individuals to the stake, and nearly 50,000 to other punish- 
ments! In order to do justice to what 1s really good in the character of this age, one must 
absolutely close his eyes against that odious fanaticism which enters more or less into all, 
and into the best, unfortunately, most largely 
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insolent and irreverent to their rulers.” The people, of course, had no 
voice in the measures which involved their most important interests. 
His whole policy, indeed, was to exalt the roval prerogative, at the 
expense of the inferior orders of the state and his regency, short as 1t 
was, and highly beneficial to the country in many respects, must be 
considered as opening the way to that career of despotism which the 
Austrian family followed up with such hard-hearted constancy. 

But, while we condemn the politics, we cannot but respect the 
principles of the man. However erroneous his conduct in our eyes, he 
‘was guided by his sense of duty. It was this, and the conviction of 1t 
in the minds of others, which constituted the secret of his great power. 
It made him reckless of difficulties, and fearless of all personal consc- 
quences. The consciousness of the integrity of his purposes rendered 
him, indeed, too unscrupulous as to the means of attaming them. He 
held his own life cheap 1n comparison with the great reforms that he had at 
heart. Was itsurprising that he should hold as lightly the convenience 
and interests of others when they thwarted their execution P 

His views were raised. far above considerations of self. As astatesman, 
he identified himself with the state as a churchman, with the interests 
of his religion. He severely punished every offence against these. He 
as freely forgave every personal injury. He had many remarkable 
opportunities of showing this. His administration provoked numerous 
lampoons and libels. He despised them as the miserable solace of spleen 
and discontent, and never persecuted their authors. In this he formed 
an honourable contrast to Cardimal Richelieu, whose character and 
condition suggest many points of resemblance with his own. 

His disinterestedness was further shown by his mode of dispensing 
his large revenues. It was among the poor, and on great public objects. 
He built up no family. He had brothers and nephews, but he contented 
himself with makmg their condition comfortable, without diverting to 
their benefit the great trusts confided to him for the public. The 
greater part of the funds which he left at his death was settled on the 
university of Alcalé. 

He , however, none of that pride which would make him ashamed 
of his poor and humble relatives. He had, indeed, a confidence in his 
own powers approaching to arrogance, which led him to undervalue 
the abilities of others, and to look on them as his instruments rather 
than his equals; but he had none of the vulgar pride founded on wealth 
or station. He frequently alluded to his lowly condition in een. life 
with great argee thanking Heaven, with tears in his eyes, for its 
extraordmary goodness to him. He not only remembered. but did 
many acts of kindness to his early frends, of which more than one 
touc anecdote 1s related. Such traits of sensibility, gleammg 
through the natural austerity and sternness of a disposition like his, - 
hke hght breaking through a dark cloud, affect us the more sensibly by 
contrast. 

He was irreproachable in his morals, and conformed hterally to all 
the mgid exactions of his severe order in the court as faithfully as in 
the cloister. He was sober, abstemious, chaste. In the latter 
particular, he was careful that no suspicion of the licence which s0 often 
soiled the clergy of the period should attach to him. On one occasion, 
while on a journey, he was invited to pass the night at the house of the 
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duchess of Maqueda, being mformed that she was absent. The duchess 
was at home, however, and entered the apartment before he retired to 
rest. ‘‘ You have deceived me, lady,” said Ximenes, nsing in anger ; 
‘if you have any business with me, you will find me to-morrow at the 
confessional.”” So saying, he abruptly left the palace. 

He carried his austerities and mortification so far as to endanger his 
health. There is a curious brief extant of Pope Leo the Tenth, dated 
the last year of the cardinal’s life, enjommg to abate his severe 

nance, to eat meat and eggs on the ordinary fasts, to take off his 

ranciscan frock, and sleep im linen, and on a bed. He would never 
consent, however, to divest himself of his monastic weeds. ‘‘ Even 
laymen,” said he, alluding to the custom of the Roman Catholics, ‘‘ put 
these on when they are dymg, and shall I, who have worn them all my 
life, take them off at that time.” 

Another anecdote 1s told in relation to his dress. Over his coarse 
woollen frock he wore the costly apparel suited to his rank. An im- 

ertinent Franciscan preacher took occasion one day, before him, to 
faust out against the luxuries of the time, especially in dress, obviously 
alluding to the cardinal, who was attared mm a superb suit of ermine, 
which had been presented to him. He heard the sermon patiently to 
the end, and after the services were concluded, took the preacher into 
the sacristy, and, having commended the general tenor of his discourse, 
showed under his furs and fine linen, the coarse frock of his order, next 
his skin. Some accounts add, that the friar, on the other hand, wore 
fine linen under his monkish frock. After the cardinal’s death, a httle 
box was found in his apartment, containing the umplements with which 
in ita to mend the rents of his threadbare garment with his own 

ands. 

‘With so much to do, it may well be believed that Ximenes was 
avaricious of time. Ee seldom slept more than four, or, at most, four 
hours and a half. He was shaved im the night, hearing, at the same 
time, some edifying reading. He followed the same practice at Ins 
meals, or varied it with hstening to the arguments of some of his 
theological brethren, generally on some subtile question of school di- 
vinity. This was his only recreation. He had as little taste as time 
for hghter and more alecant amusements. He spoke briefly, and 
always to the point. He was no friend of idle ceremonies and useless 
visits, though his situation exposed him more or less to both. He 
frequently had a volume lying open on the table before him; and when 
his visitor stayed too long, or took up his time with lght and frivolous 
conversation, he intimated his dissatisfaction by resuming his reading. 
The cardinal’s book must have been as fatal to a reputation as Fontenelle’s 
ear-trumpet. , 

I will close this sketch of Ximenes de Cisneros with a brief outline of 
his person. His complexion was sallow; his countenance rie and 
emaciated ; his nose aquiline; his upper lip projected far over the lower. 
His eyes were small, deep set 1n his head, dark, vivid, and penetrating. 
His forehead ample, and, what was remarkable, without a wmnkle, 
though the expression of his features was somewhat severe.” Hs voice 


4 


* Ximenes’ head was examined some forty years after his interment, and the skull waf 
found to be without sutures. 
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was clear, buf not agreeable. His enunciation measured and precise. 
His demeanour was grave, his carriage firm and erect; he was tall in 
stature, and his whole presence commanding. His constitution, natu- 
rally robust, was impaired by his severe austerities and severer cares ; 
and, in the latter years of his hfe, was so delicate as to be extremely 
sensible to the vicissitudes and inclemency of the weather. 

I have noticed the resemblance which Ximenes bore to the great 
French minister, Cardinal Richelieu. It was, after all, however, mgre 
in the circumstances of situation, than in their characters ; though the 
most prominent traits of these were not dissimilar.* Both, though bred 
ecclesiastics, reached the highest honours of the state, and, indeed, may 
be said to have directed the destinies of their countries.t Ruchelieu’s 
authority, however, was more absolute than that of Ximenes, for he was 
screened by the shadow of royalty , while the latter was exposed, by his 
insulated and unsheltered position, to the full blaze of envy, and, of 
course, opposition. Both were ambitious of military glory and showed 
capacity for attainmg it. Both achieved their great results by that rare 
union of high seutal endowments and great efficiency in action, which 
is always irresistible. 

The moral basis of their characters was entirely different. The French 
cardinal’s was selfishness, pure and unmitigated. Has religion, politics, 
his principles in short, in every sense were subservient to this. Offences 
against the state he could forgive , those against himself he pursued with 
implacable rancour. Huis authority was literally cemented with blood. 
His immense powers and pee: were perverted to the aggrandise- 
ment of his family. Though bold to temerity in his plans, he betrayed 
more than once a want of true courage in their execution. Though 
violent and impetuous, he could stoop to be a dissembler. Though 
arrogant in the extreme, he courted the soft meense of flattery. In his 
manners he had the advantage over the Spanish prelate. He could be a 
courtier in courts, and had a more refined and cultivated taste. In one 
respect he had the advantage over Ximenes m morals. He was not, lke 
him, a bigot. He had not the religious basis in his composition, which 
is the foundation of bigotry.—Their deaths were typical of their 
characters. Richelieu died, as he had lived, so deeply execrated, that 
the enraged poe would scarcely allow his remains to be laid quietly 
in the grave. enes, on the contrary, was buried amid the tears and 
lamentations of the people, his memory was honoured even by his 
enemies, and his name is reverenced by his countrymen, to this day, as 
that of a Saint. 


* A little treatise has been devoted to this very subject, entitled ‘‘Paralitle du Card. 
Ximenés et du Card. Richelieu, par Mons l’Abbé Richard, & Trevoux, 1705” 222 pp 12mo 
The author, with a candour rare indeed where national vanity is interested, strikes the 
balance without hesitation in favour of the foreigner Ximenes. 

+t At the time of his death, the chief offices that Ximenes filled were those of archbishop 
of Toledo, and eomeequantly primate of Spain, grand chancellor of Castile, cardinal of the 
Roman church, inquisitor-general of and regent. 
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‘WE have now traversed that important period of history, compre- 
hending the latter part of the fifteenth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, a period when the convulsions which shook to the 
ground the ancient political fabrics of Europe roused the minds of its 
inhabitants from the lethargy in which they had been buried for ages. 
Spain, as we have seen, felt the general mmpulse. Under the glorious 
rule of Ferdinand and Isabella, we have beheld her emerging from chaos 
into a new existence; unfolding, under the influence of imstitutions 
adapted to her genius, energies of which she was before unconscious; 
enlarging her resources from all the springs of domestic industry and 
commercial enterprise; and imsensibly losing the ferocious habits of a 
feudal age, in the refinements of an intellectual and moral culture. 

In the fulness of trme, when her divided powers had been concentrated 
under one head, and the system of internal economy completed, we have 
seen her descend into the arena with the other nations of Europe, and in 
a very few years achieve the most important acquisitions of territory, 
both in that quarter and in Africa, and finally crowning the whole by 
the discovery and occupation of a boundless empire beyond the waters. 
In the progress of the action, we may have been too much occupied with 
its details to attend sufficiently to the principles which regulated them ; 
but, now that we have reached the close, we may be permitted to cast a 
parting glance over the field that we have traversed, and briefly survey 
the principal steps by which the Spanish sovereigns, under Divine 
hha led their nation up to such a height of prosperity and 

ory. 

. Perdiiand and Isabella, on their accession, saw at once that the chief 
source of the distractions of the country lay in the overgrown powers 
and factious spirit of the nobility. Their first efforts, therefore, were 
directed to abate these as far as possible. A sumilar movement was 
gomg forward in the other European monarchies, but 1n none was 1t 
crowned with so speedy and complete success as in Castile, by'means of 
those bold and decisive measures which have been detailed in an early 
chapter of this work. The same policy was eek Aphis during the 
remainder of their reign ; less undeed by open assault than by indirect. 
means. 

Among these, one of the most effectual was the omission to summon 
the avis ed orders to cortes, in several of the most important sessions 
of that bod: . his, so far from being a new stretch of prerogative, was 
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only an exercise of the anomalous powers already familiar to the crown, 
as elsewhere noticed. Nor does 16 seem to have been viewed as a 
grievance by the other party, who regarded these meetings with the 
more indifference, smce their aristocratic 1mmunities exempted them 
from the taxation which was generally the prominent object of them. 
But, from whatever cause poe by this impolitic acquiescence 
they surrendered, undoubtedly, the most valuable of their rights,—one 
which has enabled the British amstocracy to maintain 1ts political con- 
sideration unimpaired, while that of the Castilian has faded away into 
an empty pageant. 

Another practice steadily pursued by the sovereigns, was to raise men 
of humble station to offices of the highest trust; not, however, hke their 
contemporary, Louis the Eleventh, because their station was humble, in 
order to mortify the higher orders, but because they courted merit where- 
ever 1t was to be found, a policy much and deservedly commended by 
the sagacious observers of the time. The history of Spain does not pro- 
bably afford another example of a person of the lowly condition of 
Aimenes attaining, not merely the highest offices in the kingdom, but 
eventually its uncontrolled cheaper net The multiplication of legal 
tribunals, and other civil offices, afforded the sovereigns ample scope for 
pursuing this policy, in the demand created for professional science. The 
nobles, intrusted hitherto with the chief direction of affairs, now saw it 
pass into the hands of persons who had other qualifications than martial 
prowess or hereditary rank. Such as courted distinction were com- 
pelled to seek 1t by the regular avenues of academic discipline. How 
extensively the spirit operated, and with what brilhant success, we have 
already seen. 

But, whatever the aristocracy may have gained in refinement of 
character, it resigned much of 1ts prescriptive power when it condescended 
to enter the arena on terms of equal competition with its inferiors for the 
prizes of talent and scholarship. 

Ferdinand pursued a similar course in his own dominions of : 
where he uniformly supported the commons, or may more properly be 
said to have been supported by them, in the attempt to circumscribe the 
authority of the great feudatories. Although he accomplished this to a 
considerable extent, their power was too intrenched behind positive 
institutions to be affected like that of the Castilian amstocracy, whose 
rights had been swelled beyond their legitimate limits by every species 
ot usurpation. 

With all the privileges retrieved from this order, it still possessed a 
disproportionate weight in the political balance. The great lords still 
claimed some of the most considerable posts, both civil and military. 
Their revenues were immense, and their broad lands covered unbroken 
leagues of extent in every quarter of the ries a The queen, who’ 
reared many of their children in the royal palace, under her own eyes 
endeavoured to draw her potent vassals to the court; but many, sti 
cherishing the ancient spirit of undependence, preferred to live in feudal 
grandeur, surrounded by their retainers in their strong castles, ‘and wait 
there, in repose, the hour when they might sally forth, and re-assert 
by arms their despoiled authority. Such a season ocourred on Isabella’s 
death. The warlike nobles rly seized it; but the wily and resolute 
Ferdinand, and aficewards (he iron hand of Ximenes, kept them in 
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check, and Lape Sieg the way for the despotism of Charles the Fifth, 
round whom the haughty aristocracy of Castile, shorn of substantial 
power, were content to revolve as the satellites of a court, reflecting only 
the borrowed splendours of royalty. 

The queen’s government was equally vigilant in resisting ecclesiastical 
encroachment. It may appear otherwise to one who casts a superficial 
glance at her reion, and beholds her surrounded rahe bs by a troop of 
ghostly advisers, and avowng religion as the great end of her principal 
operations at home and abroad. It 1s certain, however, that, while in alk 
her acts she confessed the influence of religion, she took more effectual 
means than any of her predecessors to circumscribe the temporal powers 
of the clergy.* The volume of her pragmdticas 1s filled with laws de- 
signed to limit their jurisdiction, and restrain their encroachments on 
the secular authorities.| Towards the Roman See she maintained, as 
we have often had occasion to notice, the same independent attitude. By 
the celebrated concordat made with Sixtus the Fourth, in 1482, the 

pe conceded to the sovereigns the right of nominating to the higher 
ic ties of the church. The Holy See, however, s assumed the 
collation to inferior benefices, which were too often lavished on non- 
residents, and otherwise unsuitable persons. The queen sometimes 
extorted a papal indulgence, granting the right of presentation for a 
limited time ; on which occasions she showed such alacrity, that she is 
known to have disposed, 1n a single day, of more than twenty prebends 
and inferior dignities. At other times, when the nomination made by 
his Holiness, as not unfrequently happened, was distasteful to her, she 
would take care to defeat it, by forbidding the bull to be published until 
laid before the privy council; at the same time sequestrating the 
revenues of the vacant benefice till her own requisitions were complied 
with. 

She was equally solicitous in watching over the morals of the clergy, 
inculeating on the highcr prelates to hold frequent pastoral communi- 
cation with their suffragans, and to report to her such as were delinquent. 
By these vigilant measures she succeeded in restoring the ancient dis- 
eipline of the church, and weeding out the sensuality and indolence 
which had so long defiled 1t , while she had the inexpressible satisfaction 
to see the principal places, long before her death, occupied by prelates 
whose learning and religious principle gave the best assurance of the 


* Marineo has collected many particulars respect the great wealth of the 
Seana Slerey ininustime There were four metropolitan mrivans Castale. 


Toledo, income . ° ° - 80,000 ducats. 
St James rT) e e e ° 24, td 
Seville ry a e e ° - 20,000 ” 
Granada se e e e ® e 10, 000 99 


There were twenty-nine bishopries, whoge gguregate revenues, very unequally spportionce. 


UAL VV WCELUAAAWOU ALR WSLS AIT UWAANEW EER 9 Au weweewenn S28 wee ewe emmy OT T= 
with those of the archbishopric, equalled those of the whole city of Toledo He notices also 
the great opuldétce of the churches of Seville, alae tpg je &c 

+ From one of these ordinances 1t ws aig the clergy were not backward in remon- 
atrating inst what they deemed an infringement of their nghts The queen, however, 
while £18 guarded against their usurpations, mterfered more than once, with her usual 
sense of justice, on the:r application, to shield them from the encroachments of the civil 


tribunals. ee 
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stability of the reformation. Few of the Castilian monarchs have been 
brought more frequently into collision, or pursued a bolder policy, with 
the court of Rome. Still fewer have extorted from if such important 
graces and concessions, a circumstance which can only be imputed, says 
a Castihan writer, ‘‘ to singular good fortune and consummate prudence ; ” 
to that deep conviction of the queen’s integrity, we may also add, which 
disarmed resistance, even in her enemies.* : 

The condition of the commons under this reign was probably, on the 
whole, more prosperous than in any other period of the Spanish history, 
New avenues to wealth and honours were opened to them, and persous 
and property were alike proteeted under the fearless and impartial 
administration of the law. ‘‘Sueh was the justice dispensed to every 
one under this auspicious reign,’ exclaims Marineo, ‘‘that nobles and 
cavaliers, citizens and labourers, mch and poor, masters and servants, 
all equally partook of 1t.””. We tind no complaints of arbitrary 1mprison- 
ment, no attempts, so frequent both m earlser and later times, at 
illegal taxataon. In this particular, deed, Isabella manifested the 
greatest tenderness for her people. By her commutation of the 
capricious tax of the alcarala for a determinate one, and still more by 
transferring its collection from the revenue officers to the citazens them- 
selves, she greatly relieved her subjects. 

Finally, notwithstanding the perpetual call for troops for the military 
operations in which the government was constantly engaged, and not- 
withstanding the example of neighbouring countries, there was no 
attempt to establish that 1ron bulwark of despotism, a standing army ; 
at least, none nearer than that of the voluntary levies of the hermandad, 

ised and paid by the people. The queen never admitted the arbitrary 
maxims of Ximenes in regard to the foundation of government. Hers 
was essentially one of opinion, not force. Had it rested on any other 
than the broad basis of public opinion, 1t could not have withstood a day 
the violent shocks to which it was early exposed, nor have achieved the 
important revolution that 1t finally did, both m the domestic and foreign 
concerns of the country. 

The condition of the kingdom, on Isabella’s accession, necessarily gave 
the commons unwonted consideration. In the tottering state of her 
affairs, she was obliged to rest on their strong arm for support. It did 
not fail her. Three sessions of the legislature, or rather the popular 
branch of it, were held during the two first years of her reign. It was 
in these early assemblies that the commons bore an active part in con- 
cocting the wholesome system of laws which restored vitality and vigour 
to the exhausted republic. 

After this good work was achieved, the sessions of that body became 


* Since the publication of the earlier edition of this work, I have met with an instance 
of ¥erdinand’s spint in the assertion of his ecclesiastical mghts quite equal to any dis- 
played by his Jlustrious consort, and too remarkable to be passed over in mlence. It was 


of an infringemen 
eples, lt occurred in 1508; and in a letter dated from B May 22nd of that year, 
reproves, in no measured terms, his Viceroy, the count of Rivargoza, for allowing the 
Publication of the papal bull, which had been the cause of offence. He asks why he did 
not cause the apoatolical envoy-—curso apostoiico—to be seized and hanged on the spot | 
He orders him to recall the mission which hed bean dispatched to Rome, and declares that 
if the offcnsive bull is not at once revoked, be will withdraw the obedience of te crowns 
Stor dat endeavoer to voconcite ta bold beating of the catholo king with hi opalty aa 
endeavour to reco ca w ] 
a true son of the church. 
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more rare. There was less occasion for them, indeed, during the 
existence of the hermandad, which was of itself an ample repre- 
sentation of the Castilan commons, and which by enforcing obedience 
to the law at home, and vy liberal supphes for foreign war, superseded, 
in a great degree, the for more regular meetings of cortes. The 
habitual economy, too, not to say frugality, which regulated the public 
as well as private expenditure of the sovereigns, enabled them, after this 
Reriod, with occasional exceptions, to dispense with other aid than that 
wn from the regular revenues of the crown. 

There is every ground for believing that the political franchises of the 
people, as then understood, were uniformly respected. The number of 
cities summoned to cortes, which had so often varied according to the 
caprice of princes, never fell short of that prescribed by long usage. On 
the contrary, an addition was made by the conquest of Granada; and, 
in a oortes held soon after the queen’s death, we find a most narrow and 
impolitac remonstrance of the Tegalataes itself against the alleged unau- 
thorised extension of the privilege of representation. 

In one remarkable cular, which may be thought to form a 
material exeeption to last observations, the conduct of the crown 
deserves to be noticed. This was the promulgation of pragméticas, or 
royal ordinances, and that to a greater extent, probably, than under any 
other reign, before or since. Thisimportant prerogative was claimed and 
exercised, more or less freely, by most European sovereigns 1m ancient 
times. Nothing could be more natural than that the price should 
assume such authority, or that the people, blind to the ultimate 
consequences, and impatient of long or frequent sessions of the legislature, 
should acquiesce in the temperate use of 1t. As far as these ordinances 
‘were of an executive character, or designed as supplementary to 
parhamentary enactments, or in obedience to previous suggestions of 
eortes, they appear to lie open to no constitutional objections in Castile, 
But 1t was not likely that limits, somewhat loosely defined, would be 
very nicely observed , and under preceding reigns branch of prero- 
gative had been most intolerably abused. 

A large proportion of these laws are of an economical character, 
designed to foster trade and manufactures, and to secure fairness m 
commercial dealings.* Many are directed against the Brow e spirit of 
luxury, and many more occupied with the organisation of the public 
tribunals. Whatever be thought of their wisdom im some cases, 1t will 
not be easy to detect any oe to innovate on the settled principles of 
eriminal jurisprudence, or on those regulating the transfer of property. 
When these were to be discussed, the sovere were careful to call m 
the aid of the legislature; an example which found hittle fayour with 
their successors. It is good evidence of the public confidence m the 
government, and the poe | beneficial scope of these laws, that 
although of such bry alongs frequency, they should have escaped. 
parhamentary animadversion. But, however patriotic the intentions of 
the Catholic sovereigns, and however safe, or even salutary, the power 
intrusted *to such , 1 was a fatal precedent, and under the 


* Indeed, it 1s worthy of remark, as evincing the regress of civilisation under this 
reign, that most of the criminal aeguaiation is ts bo refarred to ita oommenoement, Ww 

the laws of the rag aot period chiefly concern the new relations which grow out af an 
increased domestic indusizy. 
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Austrian dynasty became the most effectual lever for overturning the 
liberties of the nation. 

The preceding remarks on the policy observed towards the commons 
in this reign must be further understood as applying with far less 
qualification to the queen than to her husband. e latter, owing 
perhaps to the lessons which he had derived from his own subjects of 

‘‘who never abated one jot of their constitutional mghts,” 
says craai b ‘at the command of a king,” and whose meetings 
generally brought fewer supplies to the royal coffers than grievances 
to redress, seems to have had hittle relish for popular assemblies. He 
convened them as rarely as possible in Aragon, and when he did, omitted 
no effort to influence their deliberations. He anticipated, perhaps, 
similar difficulties in Castile, after his second marriage had lost him the 
affections of the people. At any rate, he evaded calling them together 
on more than one occasion imperiously demanded by the constitution ; 
and, when he did so, he invaded their privileges, and announced 
principles of government which formed a discreditable, and, it must be 

itted, rare exception to the usual tenor of his administration. 
Indeed, the most honourable testimony is borne to its general equity and 
patriotism by a cortes convened soon after the queen’s death, when the 
tribute, as far as she was concerned, still more unequivocally, must have 
been sincere. A similar testimony is afforded by the panegyrics and the 
practice of the more liberal Castilian writers, who freely resort to this 
reign as the great fountain of constitutional precedent. 

The commons gained political consideration, no doubt, by the depres~ 
sion of the nobles ; but their chief gain lay in the inestimable blessings 
of domestic tranquillity, and the security of private mghts. The crown 
absorbed the power, in whatever form, retrieved from the privileged 


orders ; the pensions and e domains, the numerous fortified places, 
the rights of seignorial jurisdiction, the command of the military orders, 
and the like. er circumstances conspired to raise the regal authori 


still higher ; as, for example, the international relations then opened wit 
the rest of Europe, which, whether friendly or hostile, were conducted 
by the monarch alone, who, unless to obtain supplies, rarely condescended 
to seek the intervention of the other estates; the concentration of the 
dismembered provinces of the Peninsula under one government; the 
immense acquisitions abroad, whether from discov or conquest, 
regarded in that day as the property of the crown, rather than of the 
nation; and finally, the consideration flowing from the personal 
, and long successful rule, of the Catholic sovereigns. Such 
were the manifold causes which, without the imputation of a criminal 
ambition, or indifference to the rights of their subjects, in Ferdinand and 
Isabella, all combined to swell the prerogative to an unprecedented 
ight under their reign. : 
is, indeed, was the direction in which all the governments of 
Europe, at this period, were tending. The people, wisely preferring a 
single master to a multitude, sustained the crown in its efforts to recover 
from the aristocracy the enormous powers it so grossly abused. This 
was the revolution of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The power 
thus deposited in a single hand was found in time equally incompatiblo 
with the great ends of civil government ; while it eeadasily accumulated 
‘to an extent which threatened to crush the monarchy by ita own weight. 
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But the institutions derived from a Teutonic origin have been found to 
possess a conservative pepe unknown to the fragile despotisms of 
the East. The seeds of liberty, though dormant, lay deep in the heart 
of the nation, waiting only the good time to germinate. That time has 
at length arrived. Larger experience, and a wider moral culture, have 
taught men not only the extent of their political rights, but the best way 
to secure them; and it is the reassertion of these by the great body of 
the people which now constitutes the revolution going forward in most of 
the old communities of Europe. The progress of hberal principles must 
be controlled, of course, by the peculiar circumstances and character of 
the nation; but their ultimate triumph, in every quarter, none can 
reasonably distrust. May 1t not be abused. 

The prosperity of the ey under Ferdinand and Isabella, its 
growing trade and new internal relations, demanded new regulations 
which, as before noticed, were attempted to be supplied by the 
pragméticas. This was adding, however, to the embarrassments of a juris- 
prudence already far too cumbrous. The Castilian lawyer might despair 
of a critical acquaintance with the voluminous mass of legslation, 
which in the form of municipal charters, Roman codes, parliamentary 
statutes, and royal ordinances, were received as authority in the courts. 
The manifold evils resulting from this unsettled and conflicting 
jurisprudence had led the legislature repeatedly to mee its digest 
into a more simple and uniform system. Some th was made 
towards this in the code of the ‘‘Ordenangas Reales,”” compiled in 
the early part of the queen’s reign. The great body of Pragmdtzcas, 
subsequently issued, were also collected inte a separate volume by 
her command, and printed the year before her death. These two 
ines may therefore be regarded as embracing the ordinary legislation 
of her reign. 

In 1505, the celebrated httle code, called ‘‘ Leyes de Toro,” from the 
place where the cortes was held, received the sanction of that body. 
its laws, eighty-four im number, and designed as supplementary to those 
already existing, are chiefly occupied with the nghts of inheritance 
and marriage, it is here that the omious term “ mayorazgo”? may 
be said to have been naturalised in Castilian jumsprudence. The 
peculiar feature of these laws, aggravated in no slight degree by 
the glosses of the civilians, 1s the facility which they give to entails ; 
a fatal facility, which, chimmg m with the pride and indolence 
natural to the Spanish character, ranks them among the most efficient 
agents of the decay of husbandry and the general impoverishment of 
the country. 

Besides These codes, there were the ‘‘ Leyes de la Hermandad,” the 
<‘ Quaderno de Alcavalas,” with others of less note for the regulation of 
trade, made in this reign. But still the great scheme of a uniform 
digest of the municipal law of Castile, although 1t occupied the most 
distinguished jurisconsults of the time, was unattained at the o_ 
death. Haw deeply it engaged her mind in that hour is evinced by the 
clause in her codicil, in which she bequeaths the consummation of the 
work, as an imperative duty, to her successors. It was not completed 
till the reign of Philip the Second ; and the large proportion of F and 
and Isabella’s laws admitted into that famous compilation, shows the 
prospective character of their legislation, and the uncommon disccrnment 
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with which it was accommodated to the peculiar genius and wants of the 
nation. 

The immense increase of empire, and the corr ding development 
of the national resources, not only demanded new laws, but a thorough 
reorganisation of every department of the administration. Laws may be 
received as rarperkany | the disposition of the ruler, whether for good or 
for evil; but it is in the eénduct of the tribunals that we are to read the 
true character of his government. It was the upright and vigilant 
administration of these which constituted the best claim of Ferdinand 
and Isabelta to the gratitude of their country. To facilitate the dispatch 
of business, it was distributed among a number of bureaus or councils ; 
at the head of which stood the ‘royal council,” whose authority and 
functions I have already noticed. Jn order to leave this body more 
leisure for its executive duties, a new audience, or chancery, as it was 
called, was established at Valladolid in 1480, whose judges were drawn 
from the members of the king’s council. A similar tribunal was insti- 
tuted, after the Moorish conquests, in the southern division of the 
monarchy; and both had supreme jurisdiction over all civil causes, 
which were carried up to them from the imferior audiences throughout 
the kingdom. 

The ‘council of the supreme” was placed over the Inqmsition with 
a special view to the interests of the crown; an end, however, which 1t 
very imperfectly answered, as appears from its frequent collision with 
the royal and secular jurisdictions. The ‘‘couneil of the orders” had 
charge, as the name imports, of the great military fraternities. The 
“eouncil of Aragon” was intrusted with the general administration of 
that kingdom and its dependencies, mcluding Naples; and had besides 
extensive jurisdiction as a court of appeal. stly, the ‘‘ council of the 
Indies”’ was instituted by Ferdimand, in 1511, for the control of the 
American department. Its powers, comprehensive as they were in its 
origin, were so much enlarged under Charles the Fifth and his succes~ 
sors, that it became the depository of all law, the fountam of all 
nominations, both ecclesiastical and temporal, and the supreme tribunal, 
where all questions, whether of government or trade in the colonies, were 
finally adjudicated. 

Such were the forms which the government assumed under the hands 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The great concerns of the empire were 
brought under the control of a few departments, which looked to the 
erown as their common head. The chief stations were occupied by 
Jnawyers, who ware alone competent to the duties; and the precincts of 
the court swarmed with a loyal militia, who, as they owed their elevation 
to its patronage, were not likely to interpret the law to the disparagement 
of prerogative. ‘ 

e greater portion of the laws of this reign are directed in some form 
or other, as might be expected, to commerce and domestic industry. 
Their very large number, however, implies a extraordinary expansion of 
the national energy and resources, as well as a most earneste disposition 
in the government to foster them. The wisdom of these efforts, at all 
sina is not equally certain. I will briefly enumerate a few of the most 

ic and im t provisions. 

By a pragmatic of 1500, all persons, whether natives or foreigners, 
were prohibited from shipping goods in foreign bottoms, from a port 
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where a Spanish ship could be obtained. Another prohibited the sate of 
vessels to foreigners. Another offered a large premium on all vessels of 
a certain tonnage and upwards; and others held out protection and 
various Immunities to seamen, The drift of the first of these laws, hke 
that of the famous English navigation act, so many years later, was, as 
the preamble sets forth, to exclude foreigners from the carrying trade ; 
and the others were equally designed to build up a marine, for the defence 
as well as commerce of the country. In this the sovereigns were favoured 
by their important colonial acquisitions, the distance of which, moreover, 
mnade it expedient to employ vessels of greater burden than those hitherto 
used. The language of Phone anc laws, as well as various circumstances 
within our knowledge, attest the success of these provisions. The number 
of vessels in the merchant service of Spain, at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, amounted to a’thousand, according to Campomanes We 
may infer the flourishing condition of their commercial marme from their 
mihtary, as shown 1n the armaments sent at different times against the 
Turks, or the Barbary corsairs.* The convoy which accompanied the 
infanta Joanna to Flanders, in 1496, consisted of one hundred and thirty 
vessels, great and small, having a force of more than twenty thousand men 
on board , a formidable equipment, inferior only to that of the far-famed 
* Invineible Armada.” + 

A pragmatic was passed in 1491, at the petition of the inhabitants of 
the northern provinces, requiring English and other foreign traders to 
take their returns in the fruits or merchandise of the country, and not in 
gold or silver. This law seems to have been designed less to benefit the 
manufacturer, than to preserve the precious metals in the country. It 
was the same in purport with other laws prohibiting the exportation of 
these metals, whether m com or bullion. They were not new in Spain, 
nor indeed peculiar to her. They proceeded on the principle that gold 
and silver, independently of their value as a commercial medium, con- 
stituted, mn a peculiar sense, the wealth of acountry. Thiserror, common, 
as I have ace to other European nations, was eminently fatal to Spain, 
since the produce of 1ts native mines before the discovery of America, 
and of those in that quarter afterwards, formed its great staple. As 
such, these metals should have enjoyed every facility for transportation 
to other countries, where their higher value would afford a corresponding 
profit to the exporter. 

The sumptuary laws of Ferdimand and Isabella are open, for the most 
part, to the same objections with those just noticed. Such laws, prompted 
in a great degree, no doubt, by the declamations of the clergy against the 

mp and vanities of the world, were familar, m =i times, to most 
Raroneas states. There was ample scope for them m Spam, where the 
example of their Moslem neighbours had done much to infect all classes 
with a fondness for sumptuous apparel, and a. showy magnificence of living. 
Ferdinand and Isabella fell nothing short of the most zealous of their 

redecessors in their efforts to restrain this improvident luxury. The 
vid, howeyer, what few princes on the like occasions have done,—enfo 


* The fleet fitted out against the Turks, in 1482, consisted of seventy sail; and that 
under Gonsalvo, 1n 1500, of mxty, large and small 

¢~ Cura des los Palacios, indeed, estimates the complement of this fleet at 25,000 men; a 
round number, which must certainly include persons of every description. The Invincibfe 
Armada consisted, acco to Dunham, of about 130 vessels, large and small, 20,000 
soldiers, and 8000 seamen The estimate falls below that of most writers. 
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the precept by theirown example. Some idea of their hahitual economy, 
or rather ae sae may be formed from a remonstrance presented by the 
commons to Charles the Fifth, soon after his accession, which represents 
his cay heusehold expenses as amounting to one hundred and fifty 
tho maravedis ; while those of the Catholic sovereigns were rarely 
sa Lear. hal . kc sum. ee re 

e sev salu aws for restraini e ambitious e = 
diture at woddin and Finevele a8 paeal’ not ed by dhicas whe 
could least afford it. In 1494, they issued a si Had prohibiting the 
importation or manufacture of brocades, or of gold or silver embroidery, 
and also plating with these metals, The avowed object was to check the 
growth of luxury and the waste of the precious metals. 

These provisions had the usual fate of laws of this kind. They gave 
an artificial and stall higher value to the prohibited article. Some evaded 
them. Others indemnified themselves for the a by some other 
and scarcely less expensive variety of luxury. Such, for example, were 
the costly silks which came into more general use after the conquest of 

. But here the government, on remonstrance of the cortes, 
again interposed its prohibition, restricting the privilege of wearing them 
to certain specified classes. Nothing, obviously, could be more impolitic 
than these various provisions directed agamst manufactures, which, 
under proper encouragement, or indeed without any, from the peculiar 
advantages afforded by the country, might have formed an important 
branch of industry, whether for the supply of foreign markets, or for 
home consumption. 

Notwithstanding these ordinances, we find one, in 1500, at the petition 
ef the slk-growers in Granada, against the introduction of sulk thread 
from the kingdom of Naples ; thus encouraging the production of the raw 
material, while they mterdicted the uses to which it could be aEpeed: 
Such are the inconsistencies into which a government 1s betrayed by an 
over-zealous and impertinent spirit of legislation ! 

The chief exports of the country in this reign, were the fruits and 
spanwise of the soil, the minerals, of which a great variety was 
deposited in its bosom, and the simpler manufactures, as sugar, dressed 
skins, oil, wine, steel, &c. The breed of Spanish horses, celebrated in 
ancient times, had been greatly 1mproved by the cross with the Arabian. 
It had, however, of late years, fallen into neglect; until the government, 
by a number of judicious laws, succeeded in restoring 1t to such repute, 

t this noble animal became an extensive article of foreign trade. 
But the chief staple of the country was wool; which, since the intro- 
duction of English sheep at the close of the fourteenth century, had 

a a degree of fineness and beauty that enabled it, under the present 
reign, to compete with agp Hegel in Europe. 

o what extent the finer manufactures were carried, or made an 
article of export, is uncertain. The vagueness of statistical information 
in these early times has given rise to much crude speculation and to 
extravagant estimates of their resources, which have been met by a 
corresponding scepticism in later and more scrutinising critits. Ca 
many, the most acute of these, has advanced the opinion, that the 
coarser cloths only were manufactured in Castile, and those exclusively 
fife home consumption. The al ordinances, however, imply, in the 

and minuteness of their regulations, a very considerable 
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ciency in many of the mechanic arts. Similar testimony is borne by 
intelligent foreigners, visiting or residing 1n the country at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, who notice the fine cloths and manufacture 
of arms m Segovia, the silks and velvets of Granada and Valencia, the 
woollen and silk fabrics of Toledo, which gave employment to ten 
thousand artisans, the curiously wrought plate of Valladohd, and the fine 
cutlery and glass manufactures of Barcelona, rivalling those of Venice. 

The recurrence of seasons of scarcity and the fluctuation of prices, 

ht suggest a reasonable distrust of the excellence of the husbandry 
under this reign. The turbulent condition of the country may account 
for this pretty fairly during the early part of it. Indeed, a neglect of 
agriculture, to the extent implied by these circumstances, is wholly 
irreconcilable with the general tenor of Ferdinand and Isabella’s legis~ 
lation, which evidently relies on this as the main sprig of national 
prosperity. It is equally repugnant, morever, to the ob eats of foreigners, 
who could best compare the state of the country with that of others at 
the same period. They extol the fruitfulness of a soil which yielded the 
products of the most opposite climes; the hills clothed with vineyards 
and plantations of fruit trees, much more abundant, 1t would seem, in 
the northern regions than at the present day; the valleys and delicious 
vegas, glowing with the ripe exuberance of suuthern vegetation , exten- 
sive districts, now smitten with the curse of barrenness, where the 
traveller scarce discerns the vestige of a road or of a human habitation, 
but which then teemed with all that was requisite to the sustenance of 
the populous cities in their neighbourhood. 

The inhabitant of modern Spain or Italy, who wanders amid the ruins 
of their stately cities, their grass-grown streets, their palaces and temples 
erumbling into dust, their massive bridges choking up the streams they 
once proudly traversed, the very streams themselves, which bore 
navies on their bosoms, shrunk into too shallow a channel for the meanest 
eraft to navigate,—the modern Spamard who surveys these vestiges of 
a giant race, the tokens of his nation’s present degeneracy, must turn 
for relief to the prouder and earher period of her history, when only 
such great works could have been achieved; and it 1s no wonder that 
he should be led, in his enthusiasm, to invest 1t with a romantic and 
exaggerated colouring. Such a period in Spain cannot be looked for in 
the last, still less in the seventeenth century, for the nation had then 
reached the lowest ebb of 1ts fortunes ;* nor in the close of the sixteenth, 
for the desponding language of cortes shows that the work of decay 
and depopulation had then acady begun. It can only be found in the 
first half of that century, in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
that of their successor Charles the Fitth ; in which last, the state, under 
the strong mmpulse it had received, was carried onward in the career 
of prosperity, in spite of the ignorance and mismanagement of those who 

uided it. 
ss There 1s no country which has been guilty of such wild experiments, 
or has showed on the whole, such profound ignorance of the true prin- 
ciples of economical science, as Spain under the sceptre of the y of 


* A point which most writers would probably agree in fixmg at 1700, the year of 
Charles TI ’s death, the last and most imbecile of the Austman ig Sere The population 
of the kingdom, at this time, had dwindled to 6,000,000 —See borde, who seems to 
have better foundation for this census than for most of those 1n his table. 
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Austria. And, as it is not always easy to discriminate between their 
acts and those of Ferdmand and Isabella, under whom the germs of 
much of the subsequent legislation may be said to have been planted, 
this circumstance has brought undeserved discredit on the government 
of the latter. Undeserved, because laws, mischievous in their eventual 
operation, were not always so at the time for which they were originally 
devised ; not to add, that what was intrinsically bad, has been agegra- 
vated tenfold under the blind legislation of their successors. It 1s also 
true, that many of the most exceptionable laws sanctioned by their 
names are to be charged on their predecessors, who had ingrafted their 

rinciples into the system long before; and many others are to be vin- 

icated by the general practice of other nations, which authorised 
retaliation on the score of self-defence. 

Nothing 1s easier than to parade abstract theorems,—true in the 
abstract,—in pohtical economy ; nothing harder than to reduce them to 
practice. That an individual will understand his own interests better 
than the government can, or, what 1s the same thing, that trade, if let 
alone, will find its way into the channels on the whole most advan- 
tageous to the community, few will deny. But what 1s true of all together 
is not true of any one singly: and no one nation can safely act on these 
principles, xf others do not. In poimt of fact, no nation has acted on 
them since the formation of the present political communities of Europe. 
All that a new state, or a new government 1n an old one, can now pro- 
pose to itsclf 1s, not to sacrifice its interests to a speculative abstraction, 
but to accommodate its mstitutions to the great political ehaeeen of which 
it is a member. On these principles, and on the higher obligation of pro- 
viding the means of national mdependence 1m its most extended sense 
much that was bad in the economical policy of Spain, at the peri 
under review, may be vindicated. 

It would be unfair to direct our view to the restrictive measures of 
Ferdinand and Isabclla, without noticing also the hberal tenor of their 
legislation in regard toa great variety of objects. Such, for example, 
are the laws encouraging foreigners to settle in the country; those for 
facilitating communication by internal 1mprovements, roads, bridges, 
canals, on a scale of unp ented magnitude; for a similar attention 
to the wants of navigation, by constructing moles, quays, lighthouses 
along the coast, and deepening and extending the harbours, ‘‘ to accom- 
modate,” as the acts set forth, ‘‘the great increase of trade ;’’ for 
embellishing and adding in various ways to the accommodations 
of the cities; for relieving the subject from onerous tolls and 
oppressive monopolies; for establishing a uniform currency and standard 
of weights and measures throughout the kingdom, objects of un- 
wearied solicitude through this whole reign; for maintaining a police, 
which, from the most disorderly and dangerous, raised Spain, in 
the language of Martyr, to be the safest country in Christendom ; 
for such equal justice as secured to every man the fruits of his own 
industry, inducmg him to embark his capital in usefal gnterprises ; 
and, finally, for enforcing fidelity to contracts, of which the sove- 
reigns gave such a glorious example in ther own admumistration as 
effectually restored that public credit which is the true basis of public 


ty. 
W hile these important reforms were going on in the interior of the 
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monarchy, it experienced a greater change in its external condition by 
the mmmense augmentation of its territory. The most mmportant of 1ts 
foreign acquisitions were those nearest home, Granada and Navarre; at 
least, they were the ones most capable, from their position, of bemg 
brought under control, and thoroughly and permanently identified with 
the Spanish monarchy. Granada, as we have seen, was placed under 
the sceptre of Castile, governed by the same laws, and represented in 
its cortes ; being, 1n the strictest sense, part and parcel of the kingdom. 
Navarre was also united to the same crown, but 1ts constitution, which 
bore considerable analogy to that of Aragon, remained substantially the 
same as before. The government, indced, was administered by a viceroy ; 
but Ferdinand made as few changes as possible, permitting it to retain 
its own legislature, 1s ancient courts of law, and 1ts laws themselves. So 
the forms, 1f not the spirit of independence, continued to survive 1ts union 
with the victorious state. 

The other possessions of Spain were scattered over the various quarters 
of Europe, Africa, and America. Naples was the conquest of Aragon ; 
or, at least, made on behalf of that crown. The ae appears to have 
taken no part in the conduct of that war, whether distrusting 1ts equity 
or its expediency, in the belief that a distant possesssion m the heart 
of Europe would probably cost more to maintain than 1t was worth. 
in fact, Spain is the only nation, in modern times, which has been able 
to keep 1ts hold on such possessions for any very considerable period, a 
circumstance implying more wisdom in her policy than is commonly 
conceded to her. The fate of the acquisitions alluded to forms no 
exception to the remark; and Naples, lke Sicily, continued permanently 
i d on the kingdom of Aragon. 

A fandamental change in the institutions of Naples became requisite 
to accommodate them to 1ts new relations Its great offices of state and 
its legal tribunals were reorgamsed. Its jurisprudence, which, under 
the Angevin race, and even the first Aragonese, had been adapted to 
French usages, was now modelled on the Spanish. The various mno- 
vations were conducted by the Cathohe king with his usual prudence ; 
and the reform in the legislation 13 commended by a learned and mm- 

artial Itahan civilian, as breathing a spirit of moderation and wisdom. 
Fre conceded many privileges to the people, and to the capital especially, 
whose venerable university he resuscitated from the decayed state into 
which it had fallen, makmg lberal appropriations from the treasury for 
its endowment. The support of a mercenary army, and the burdens 
incident to the war, pressed heavily on the gai ae during the first years 
of hisreign. But the Neapolitans, who, as already noticed, had been 
transferred too often from one victor to another to be keenly sensible to 
the loss of political independence, were gradually reconciled to his 
administration, and testrfied their sense of 1ts beneficent character by 
celebrating the anniversary of his death, for more than two cen- 
turies, with public solemnities, as a day of mourning throughout the 

ingdom. e ; 

But far the most important of the distant acquisitions of Spain were 
those secured to her by the genius of Columbus and the enhghtened 
patronage of Isabella. Imagmation had ample range in the boundless 

ctive of these unknown ss ae but the results actually realised 
om the discoveries, durmg the queen’s hfe, were comparatively 
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insignificant. In a mere financial view, they had been a considerable 
charge on the crown. This was, indeed, partly owing to the humanity of 
Isabella, who interfered as we have seen, to prevent the compulsory 
exaction of Indian labour. This was subsequently, and immediately 
after her death indeed, carried to such an extent, that nearly half a 
million of ounces of gold were yearly drawn from the mines of Hispaniola 
alone. The pearl ries, and the culture of the sugar-cane, introduced 
from the Canaries, yielded large returns under the same inhuman 
stem. 

Ferdinand, who enjoyed by the queen’s testament, half the amount of 
the Indian revenues, was now fully awakened to their importance. It 
would be unjust, however, to suppose his views limited to immediate 
pecuniary profits ; for the measures he ae were, In many respects, 
well contrived to promote the nobler ends of discovery and colonisation. 
He invited the persons most eminent for nautical science and enterprise, 
as Pinzon, Solis, Vespucci, to his court where they constituted a scert of 
board of navigation, constructing charts, and tracing out new routes for 
proj ected voyages. The conduct of this department was intrusted to the 

t-mentioned navigator, who had the glory, the greatest which accident 
and caprice ever granted to man, of giving his name to the new 
hemisphere. 

Fleets were now fitted out on a more extended scale, which might vie, 
indeed, with the splendid equipments of the Portuguese, whose brilhant 
successes 1n the East excited the envy of their Castilian rivals. The 
king occasionally took a share in the voyage independently of the interest 
which of right belonged to the crown. 

The government, however, realised less from these expensive enter- 
prises than individuals; many of whom, enriched by their official 
stations, or by accidentally falling in with some hoard of treasure among 
the savages, returned home to excite the envy and cupidity of their 
countrymen.® But the spit of adventure was too high among the 
Castilians to ay ee such incentive, especially when excluded from its 
usual field m Africa and Europe. A striking proof of the facility with 
which the romantic cavalhers of that day could be directed to this new 
career of danger on the ocean, was given at the time of the last-meditated 
expedition into Italy under the Great Captain. A squadron of fifteen 
vessels, bound for the New World, was then riding in the Guadalquivir. 
Its complement was limited to one thousand two hundred men; but on 
Ferdinand’s countermanding Gonsalvo’s enterprise, more than three 
thousand volunteers, many of them of noble famuly, equipped with 
unusual magnificence for the Italian service, hastened to Seville, 
and pressed to be admitted into the Indian armada. Seville itself 
was in a manner depopulated by the general fever of emigration, 
2 that it actually seemed, says a contemporary, to be tenanted only 
yy women. 

In this universal excitement, we per of discovery was pushed 
forward with a success, inferior, indeed, to what might have been effected 


* Bernardin de Santa Clara, treasurer of Hispaniola, amassed, during a few years* 
residence there, 96,000 ounces of gold. This game nouveau riche used to serve gold dust, 
says Herrera, instead of salt, at his entertainments. Many believed, according to the same 
= that gold was so abundant, as to be dragged up in nets from the beds of the 
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in the present state of nautical skill and science, but extraordinary for 
the times. The winding depths of the Gulf of Mexico were penetrated, 
as well as the borders of the rich but rugged isthmus which connects the 
American continents. In 1512, Florida was discovered by a romantic 
old knight, Ponce de Leon, who, instead of the magical fountain of health 
found his grave there.* Solis, another navigator, who had charge of 
an expedition, projected by Ferdinand, to reach the South Sea by the 
circumnavigation of the continent, ran down the coast as far as the great 
Rio de la Plata, where he also was cut off by the savages. In 1513, 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa penetrated, with a handful of men, across the 
narrow part of the Isthmus of Darien; and from the summit of the 
Cordilleras, the first of Europeans was greeted with the long-promised 
vision of the southern ocean. 

The intelligence of this event excited a sensation in Spain infenor onl 
to that caused by the discovery of America. The great object which ha 
so long occupied the imagination of the nautical men of Europe, and 
formed the purpose of Columbus’s last voyage, the discovery of a com- 
munication with these far western waters, was accomplished. ‘The 
famous spice islands from which the Portuguese had drawn such count- 
less sums of wealth, were scattered over this sea; and the Castilians, 
after a journey of a few leagues, might launch their barks on its quict 
bosom, and reach, and perhaps claim, the coveted possessions of their 
rivals, as falling west of the papal line of demarcation. Such were the 
dreams, and such the actual progress of discovery, at the close of 
Ferdinand’s reign. 

Our admuration of the dauntless heroism displayed by the early Spanish 
navigators in their extraordimary career is much qualified by a consider- 
ation of the cruelties with which 1t was tarnished ; too great to be exther 

alliated or passed over 1n silence by the historian. As long as Isabella 
ived, the Indians found an efficient fmend and protector, but ‘‘her 
death,” says the venerable Las Casas, ‘‘ was the signal for their destruc- 
tion.”” Immediately on that event, the system of repartimrentos, 
originally authorised, as we have seen, by Columbus, who seems to 
have had no doubt, from the first, of the crown’s absolute rmght of 
roperty over the natives, was carried to 1ts full extent in the colonies. 
Yivary Spaniard, however humble, had his proportion of slaves; and 
men, many of them not only incapable of estimating the awful responsi- 
bility of the situation, but without the least touch of humanity in their 
natures, were individually mtrusted with the unlimited disposal of the 
lives and destinies of their fellow-creatures. They abused this trust m 
the grossest manner; tasking the unfortunate Indian far beyond his 
strength, inflicting the most refined punishments on the indolent, and 
hunting down those who resisted or escaped, hke so many beasts of 
chase, with ferocious bloodhounds. Every step of the white man’s 
progress in the New World may be said to have been on the corpse of @ 
native. Faith 1s staggered by the recital of the number of victims 1m- 
molated in these fair regions within a very few years after the es 
and the heart sickens at the loathsome details of barbarities recorded by 


* he Spanish expeditions in the New World, whether on the northern or 
see en ene have a timge of romance beyond what is found im those of other 
European nations One of the most striking and least famuhar of them is taat of Ferdinand 
de Boto, the ill-fated discoverer of the Mississippi, whose bones bleach beneath its waters. 
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one, who, if his roe Wee gece have led him sometimes to overcolour, can 
never be suspected of wilfully misstating facts of which he was an eye- 
witness. A selfish indifference to the ts of the original occupants of 
the soul is a sin which lies at the door of most of the primitave Euro 
settlers, whether papist or puritan, of the New World. But it is light in 
comparison with the amount of crimes to be charged on the early 
Spanish colonists; crimes that have, perhaps, in this world, brought 
down. the retribution of Heaven, which seen fit to turn this fountain 
of inexhaustible wealth and prosperity to the nation into the waters of 
bitterness. 

It may seem strange that no relief was afforded by the government to 
these oppressed subjects. But Ferdmand, if we may credit Las Casas, 
was never perm1 to know the extent of the injuries done to them. 
He was surrounded by men in the management of the Indian department, 
whose interest it was to keep him in ignorance.* The remonstrances of 
some zealous missionaries led him in 1501, to refer the subject of the 
repartimtentos to a council of jurists and theologians. This body 
yielded to the representations of the advocates of the system, that 
it was indispensable for maintaining the colonies, since the European 
was altogether a ey to labour in this tropical chmate, and that 
it, moreover, afforded the only chance for the conversion of the 
Indian, who, unless compelled, could never be brought in contact with 
the white man.t 

On these grounds, Ferdinand openly assumed for himself and his 
ministers the shi Sepa maintaining this vicious institution: and 
subsequently issued an ordmance to that effect, accompanied, however, 

a variety of humane and equitable regulations for restraming its 
abuse. The loense was embraced in its full extent; the regulations 
were openly disregarded. Several years after, m 1515, Las Casas, 
moved by the spectacle of human suffering, returned to Spain, and 
pleaded the cause of the injured native 1n tones which made the d 
monarch tremble on his throne. It was too late, however, for the lane 
to execute the remedial measures he contemplated. The efficient inter- 
ference of Ximenes, who sent a commission for the purpose to Hispa- 
miola, was attended with no permanent results; and the indefatigable 


* One resident at the court, says the bishop of Chiapa, was proprietor of 800, and another 
of 1100 Indians We learn their names from Herrera Thc first was Bishop Fonseca, the 
latter the commendador Conchillos, both prominent men m the Indian department. The 
Jast named person was the same individual sent by Ferdinand to his daughter in 
Flanders, and imprisoned there by the archduke Philip. After that prince’s death, he 
expenenced 5 favours from the Catholic king, and amassed great wealth as secretary 
of the Indian board. Oviedo has devoted one of his dialogues to him. 

+t The Dominican and other mussionanes, to their credit be it told, laboured with 
tunwearied zeal and courage for the conversion of the natives, and the vindication of their 
natural rights Yet these were the men who lighted the fires of the Inquisition in their 
las ar Tosuch opposite results may the same principle lead, under Aiserent circurne- 


¢ Las Casas concludes an elaborate memorial, aap hi for the government in 1542, on 
ee eae ee ae abongines, with two propositions. 
2 Theat the Spamards w er pee eet oe ee eee Sere? Soe 
abolished, from the superior advantages for acquirmg riches it offe over the Old 
World. 2 That, if they would not, thos would not justify slavery, since “‘@dl fordids us to 
do evil that good may come oft” Rare maxim from a Spanish churchman of the sixteenth 
century! The whole fpr! Sepsipser which comprchends the sum of what has been since 
said more diffusely in defence of abolition, ce atpalkcty acute and cogent. In its abstract 
prnciples it is unanswerable, while it exposes and denounces the misconduct of his 
with a freedom which shows the gvod bishop knew no other fear than 
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“¢ protector of the Indians,” was left to sue for redress at the court of 
Charles, and to furnish a splendid, if not a solitary example there, of a 
bosom penetrated with the true spirit of Christian philanthropy. * 

tT have elsewhere examined the policy pursued by the Catholic sove- 
reigns in the government of their colonies. The supply of precious 
metals yielded by them eventually, proved far greater than had ever 
entered into the ee ion of the most sanguine of the early discoverers. 
Their prol:fio soil and gemal climate, moreover, afforded an infinite 
variety of vegetable products, which might have furnished an unlimited 
ecommerce with the mother country. Under a judicious protection, their 
population and productions, steadily increasmg, would have enlarged to 
an incalculable extent the general resources of the empire. Such, 
indeed, might have been the result of a wise system of legislation. 

But the true principles of colonial policy were sadly misunderstood. 
in the sixteenth century. The discovery of a world was estimated, hke 
that of a rich mine, by the value of its returns im gold and silver. 
Much of Isabella’s legislation, 1t is true, 1s of that comprehensive 
eharacter whieh shows that she looked to higher and far nobler objects. 
But with much that 1s good there was mingled, as in most of her 
institutions, one germ of evil, of httle moment at the time mdeed, but 
which, under the yicious culture of her successors, shot up to a height 
that overshadowed and blighted all the rest. This was the spirit of 
restriction and monopoly, aggravated by the subsequent laws of Ferdi- 
nand, and carried to an extent under the Austrian dynasty that paralysed 
colonial trade. 

Under their most ingeniously perverse system of laws, the interests 
of both the parent country and the colonies were sacrificed. The latter, 
condemned to look for supplies to an incompetent source, were miserably 
dwarfed in their growth; while the former contrived to convert the 
nutrrment which she extorted from the colonies mto a fatal poison. 
The streams of wealth which flowed in from the silver quarnies of 
Zacatecas and Potosi were jealously locked up within the hmits of the 
Peninsula. The great problem we Set by the Spanish legislation of 
the sixteenth century, was the reduction of prices in the kingdom to the 
same level as in other European nations Every law that was passed, 
however, tended, by its restrictive character, to augment the evil. The 
golden tide, which, permitted a free vent, would have fertilised the 
region through which 1t poured, now buried the land under a deluge 
which blighted every green and hving thing. Agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, every branch of national industry and improvement. 
languished and fell to decay ; and the nation, like the Phrygian monarch 
who turned all that he touched to gold, cursed by the very consum- 
mation of its wishes, was poor in the midst of its treasures. 

From this sad picture let us turn to that presented by the period of 
our History, when, the clouds and darkness apg Je eee away, a new 
morn seemed to break upon the nation. Under the firm but temperate 


* In theeremaikable discussion between the doctor Sepulveda and Ias Casas, before a 
eommission named by Charles V ,1n 1550, the former vindicated the persecution of the 
aborigines by the cunduct of the Israelites towards their idolatrous neighbours But the 

28h Fenelon replied, that ‘‘the behaviour of the Jews was no precedent for Chris- 
s, that tho tebe Saggy rane he i that of sdeorsl prt ane of 
mercy, peace, 00d , and chanty ” e Spanz first ews, and then 
quoted them as an authority for persecuting all other infidels. 
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sway of Ferdinand and Isabella, the great cha we have noticed 
were effected without convulsion in the state. the contrary, the 
elements of the social system, which before jarred so discordantly, were 
brought into harmonious action. The restless spirit of the nobles was 
turned from civil faction to the honourable career of public service, 
whether in arms or letters. The people at large, assured of the security 
of private rights, were cooutes with the different branches of productive 
labour. Trade, as is abundantly shown by the legislation of the period, 
had not yet fallen into the discredit which attached to it in later times.* 
The precious metals, instead of flowing in so abundantly as to palsy the 
arm of industry, served only to stimulate it. 

The foreign intercourse of the country was every day more widely 
extended. Her agents and consuls were to be found in all the principal 
ports of the Mediterranean and the Baltic. The Spanish marimer, 
instead of creeping along the beaten track of inland navigation, now 
struck boldly across the great western ocean. The new discoveries had 
converted the land trade with India into a sea trade; and the nations of 
the Peninsula, who had hitherto lain remote from the great highways 
of commerce, now became the factors and carriers of Europe. 

The flourishing condition of the nation was seen mm the wealth and 
population of its cities, the revenues of which, augmented in all toa 
bend alee extent, had increased in some, forty and even fifty fold 
beyond what they were at the commencement of the reign. the ancient 
and lordly Toledo; Burgos, with its bustling, industrious traders; 
Valladolid, sending forth its thirty thousand warriors from its gates, 
where the whole population now scarcely reaches two-thirds of that 
number; Cordova, in the south, and the magnificent Granada, natu- 
ralising in Europe the arts and luxumies of the East; Saragossa, ‘‘ the 
abundant,” as she was called from her fruitful termtory; Valencia, 
‘“‘the beautiful ,” Barcelona, rivalling 1n independence and maritime 
enterprise the proudest of the Italian republics; Medina del Campo, 
whose fairs were already the t mart for the commercial exchanges 
of the Peninsula, and Seville, the golden gate of the Indies, whose 
quays began to be thronged with merchants from the most distant 
countries of Europe. 

The resources of the inhabitants were displayed in the palaces and 
public edifices, fountains, aqueducts, gardens, and other works of utility 
and ornament. This lavish expenditure was directed by an improved 
taste. Architecture was studied on purer principles than before, and, 
with the sister arts of design, showed the influence of the new connexion 
with Italy in the first gleams of that excellence which shed such lustre 
over the Spamish school at the close of the century.* A still more 


* It is only ney to notice the contemptuous language of Philip II ’s laws, which 
te the moat ul mechanic arta, as those of blacksmiths, shoe-makers, leather- ‘ 
dressers, and the hke, as ‘‘oficios wiles y dbaxos” A whimsical distinction prevails in 
Castile, in reference to the more humble occupations A man of gentle blood may be a 
corchiman, Soe Se or any other menin], without dis g his nobility, which 
1s said to sleep in meanwhile But he fixes on it an indelible stain if he exercises an 
ceasing ae three a ae ee says Capmany, ‘‘I have often seen a villgge ae in 
ovmee, in whic vagabon smugglers, and hangmen even, were natives, w 
er, shoemaker, &c., was a foreigner. 
Pudic Tomepena Balas ae Becacke acces Gem tale, Sues iho art oes aiteoung 
o ano, pe —c » Ww. was advan 
to perfection in ost successful srohiteetunel 
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decided impulse was given to letters. More printing-presses were 

robably at work m Spain in the infancy of the art, than at the present 

ay. Ancient seminaries were remodelled; new ones were created. 
Barcelona, Salamanca, and Alcala, whose cloistered sohitudes are now 
the grave rather than the nursery of science, then swarmed with 
thousands of disciples, who, under the generous patronage of the 
government, found letters the surest path to preferment. Even the 
lighter branches of literature felt the revolutionary spirit of the times, 
and, after yielding the last fruits of the ancient system, displayed new 
and more beautiful vaneties, under the influence of Italian culture, 

‘With this moral development of the nation, the public revenues, the 
sure index, when unforced, of public prosperity, went on augmenting 
with astonishing rapidity. In 1474, the year of Isabella’s accession, 
the ordinary rents of the Castilian crown amounted to 885,000 reals; in 
1477, to 2,390,078 ; 1 1482, after the resumption of the royal grants, 
to 12,711,591; and, finally, in 1504, when A acquisition of Granada 
and the domestic tranquilhty of the kingdom had encouraged the free 
expansion of all its resources, to 26,283,334, or thirty times the amount 
rece1ved at her accession. All this, 1t will be remembered, was derived 
from the customary established taxes, without the imposition of a single 
new one. Indeed, the improvements m the mode of collection tended 
materially to hghten the burdens on the people. 

The accounts of the population at this early period are, for the most 
part, vague and unsatisfactory. Spam, in particular, has been the 
subject of the most absurd, though, as 1t seems, not incredible estimates, 
sufficiently evincmg the paucity of authentic data. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we labour under no such embarrassment as regards Castile in 
Isabella’s reign. By an official ws a to the crown on the organisation 
of the militia, in 1492, 1t appears that the eae of the kingdom 
amounted to 1,500,000 vecenos or householders, or, allowing four and 
a half to a family ‘a moderate estimate), to 6,750,000 souls. This 
census, 1t will be observed, was limited to the provinces immediately 
composing the crown of Castile, to the exclusion of Granada, Navarre, 
and the Aragonese dominions. It was taken, moreover, before the 
nation had time to recruit from the long and exhausting struggle of the 
Moorish war, and twenty-five years before the close of the reign, when 
the ulation, under circumstances peculiarly favourable, must have 
swelled to a much larger amount. Thus circumscribed, however, it was 

robably considerably in advance of that of England at the same period. 
How have the destinies of the two countries since been reversed ! 

The territorial limits of the monarchy, mn the meantime, went on 
expanding beyond example ;—Castale and Leon, brought under the same 
sceptre with Aragon and its foreign dependencies, Sicily and Sardinia ; 
‘with the kingdoms of Granada, Navarre, and Naples; with the Canaries, 
Oran, and the other settlements in Africa; and with the islands and 
vast continents of America. To these broad domains, the comprehensive 
schemes of the sovereigns would have added Portugal , and their arrange- 
ments fof this, although defeated for the present, opened the way to its 
eventual completion under Philip the Second.* 


* Philip II claimed the Portuguese crown mm right of his mother and his wife, both 
descended from Maria, third daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, who, as the reader may 
remember, married King Emanuel. 

PP 
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The petty states, which had before swarmed over the Peninsula, 
neutralising each other’s operations, and preventing any effective move- 
ment abroad, were now amalgamated into one whole. Sectional 
jealousies and antipathies, indeed, were too sturdily rooted to be wholly 
extinguished ; but they gradually subsided under the influence of a com- 
mon government and community of interests. A more enlarged senti- 
ment was infused into the people, who, in their foreign relations at least, 
assumed the attitude of one great nation. The names of Castilian and 
Aragonese were merged in the comprehensive one of Spaniard; and 
Spain, with an empire which stretched over three quarters of the globe, 
and which almost realised the proud boast that the sun never set within 
her borders, now rose, not to the first class only, but to the first place, 
in the scale of European powers. 

The extraordinary circumstances of the country tendered naturally to 
nourish the lofty, romantic qualities, and the somewhat exaggerated 
tone of sentiment, which always pervaded the national character. The 
age of chivalry had not faded away in Spain as in most other lands. It 
was fostered in time of peace by the tourneys, jousts, and other warlike 

ants which graced the court of Isabella. It gleamed out, as we 
face seen, in the Italian campaigns under Gonsalvo de Cordova, and 
shone forth in all its splendours in the war of Granada. ‘‘ This was a 
right gentle war,” says Navagiero, in a passage too pertinent to be 
emetic: ‘*im which, as fire-arms were comparatively little used, each 
knight had the orien ay of showing his personal prowess , and rare 
was it that a day passed without some feat of arms and valorous exploit. 
The nobility and chivalry of the land all thronged there to gather 
renown. Queen Isabella, who attended with her whole court, breathed 
courage into every heart. There was scarce a cavalier who was not 
enamoured of some one or other of her ladies, the witness of his achieve- 
ments, and who, as she presented him his weapons, or some token of her 
favour, admonished him to bear himself like a true knight, and show the 
stren of his passion by his valiant deeds.* What knight so craven, 
then,” exclaims the chivalrous Venetian, ‘‘that he would not have been 
more than a match for the stoutest adversary ; or who would not sooner 
have lost his hfe a thousand times, than return dishonoured to the lady 
of his love! In truth,” he concludes, ‘‘ this conquest may be said to 
have been achieved by love, rather than by arms.’’+ 

The Spamard was a knight-errant, in its literal sense, roving over 
seas on which no bark had ever ventured, among islands and continents 
where no civilised man had ever trodden, and which fancy peopled with 


* Oviedo notices the existence of a lady-love, even with cavaliers who had passed their 
peas as a thing of quite as imperative necessity in his day, as it was afterwards regarded 
y the gallant knight of La Mancha. 

¢ Andrea Navagiero, whose itine has been of such poqvent reference in these eg, 
was a noble Venctian, born in 1483 e became very early distinguished, in his cultivatod 
capital, for his scholarship, poetical talents, and eloquence, 6f which he has left specimens, 
especially in Latin verse, in the highest repute to this day with his countrymen. He was 
not, however, exclusively devoted to letters, but was nay aaa in several foreign missions 
by the republic It was on hs visit to Span, as minister to Charles V, soon after chat 
monarch’s accession, that he wrote his Travels, and he filled the same office &t the court 
of Francis 1, when he died, at the promature age of forty-six, in 1529 His death was 
univers ly lamented by the good and the learned of his time, and 1s commemorated by 
his fiend, Cardinal Bembo, in two sunnets, breathing all the sensybility of that tender and 
elogant peck Navagiero becomes connected with Castilian literature by the circum- 
stance of Boscan’s referring to his suggestion the innovation he so successfully made in 
the forms of the national verse 
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all the marvels and drear enchantments of romance; courting danger in 
every form, combating everywhere, and everywhere victorious. The 
very odds presented by the defenceless natives among whom he was cast, 
‘‘a thousand of whom,” to quote the words of Columbus, ‘‘ were not 
equal to three Spaniards,” was in itself typical of his profession ; and 
the brillant destinies to which the meanest adventurer was often called, 
now carving out with his good sword some ‘ El Dorado,”’ more splendid 
than fancy had dreamed of, and now overturning some old barbaric 
dynasty, were full as extraordiary as the wildest chimeras which 
Ariosto ever sang, or Cervantes satirised. 

His countrymen who remained at home, feeding greedily on the 
reports of his adventures, lived almost equally in an atmosphere of 
romance. A spirit of chivalrous enthusiasm penetrated the very depths 
of the nation, swelling the humblest imdividual with lofty aspirations, 
and a proud consciousness of the dignity of his nature. ‘‘ The princely 
disposition of the Spaniards,” says a foreigner of the time, ‘‘ delighteth 
me much, as well as the gentile nurture, and noble conversation, not 
merely of those of high degree, but of the citizen, peasant, and common 
labourer.”” What wonder that such sentiments should be found incom- 
patible with sober, methodical habits of business, or that the nation 
indulging them should be seduced from the humble paths of domestic 
industry to a brilhant and bolder career of adventure. Such conse- 
quences became too apparent in the fullowing reign. 

In noticing the circumstances that conspiyred to form the national 
character, 11 would be unpardonable to omit the establishment of the 
Inquisition, which contributed so largely to counterbalance the benefits 
resulting from Isabella’s government; an institution which has done 
more than any other to stay the proud march of human reason , which, 
by imposing uniformity of creed, has proved the fruitful parent of 
hypocrisy and superstition, which has soured the sweet charities of 
human life, and settling hke a foul mist on the goodly promise of the 
land, closed up the fair buds of science and civilisation ere they were full 
opened. Alas! that such a blight should have fallen on so gallant ant 
generous a people' That it should have been brought on it too by one 
of such unblemished patriotism and purity of motive as Isabella! How 
must her virtuous spirit, 1f 1t be permitted the departed good to look 
down on the scene of their earthly labours, mourn over the misery and 
moral degradation entailed on her country by this one act, So true 1s 
it, that the measures of this great queen have had a permanent influence, 
whether for good or for ev1l, on the destinies of her country. 

The immediate mnjury inflicted on the nation by the spirit of bigotry 
in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, although greatly exaggerated, * 


* The late secretary ofthe Inquisition has made an elaborate computation of the number 
efits victims According to him, 13,000 were publicly burned by the several tribunals of 
Castile and Aragon, and 191,413 suffered other punishments, between 1481, the date of the 
commencement of the modern institution, and 1518 Llorente appears to have come to 
these appalling results by a very plausible process of calculation, and without any design 
to exaggerate Nevertheless, his data are exceedingly imperfect and he has himself, on a 
revision, congjderably reduced, in his fourth volume, the origmal estimates in the first I 
find good grounds for reducing them still further 1 He quotes Mariana for the fact that 
2000 suffered mart om at Seville nm 1481, and makes this the basis of his calculations for 
the other trib of the kmgdom Marineo, a contemporary, on the other hand, states 
that, ‘“‘in the course of a yew years they burned neaily 2000 heretics,” thus not only 
diffusing this amount over a greater period of time, but embracing all the tribunals then 
existing in the country. 2 Bernaldez states that five-sixths of the Jews resided m the 
kingdom of Castile. 
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was doubtless serious enough. Under the otherwise beneficent operation 
of their government, however, the healthful and expansive energies of 
the state were sufficient to heal up these and deeper wounds, and stall 
carry it onward in the career of prosperity. With this impulse, indeed, 
the nation continued to advance higher and higher, mm spite of the system 
of almost unmingled evil pursued in the following reigns. The glories 
of this later period, of the age of Charles the Fifth, as it is called, must 
find their true source mn the measures of his illustrious predecessors. It 
was in their court that Boscan, Garcilasso, Mendoza, and the other 
master-spirits were trained, who moulded Castilian lterature into the 
new and more classical forms of later tumes. Jt was under Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, that Leyva, Pescara, and those great captains with their 
invincible legions were formed, who enabled Charles the Fifth to dictate 
laws to Europe for half a century. And it was Columbus who not only 
led the way, but animated the Spanish navigator with the spirit of 
discovery. Scarcely was Ferdimand’s reign brought to a close, before 
Magellan completed, (1520,) what that monarch had projected, the 
circumnavigation of the southern continent, the victorious banners of 
Cortes had already (1518) penetrated imto the golden realms of Monte- 
zuma; and Pizarro, a very few years later, (1524,) followimg up the 
lead of Balboa, embarked on the enterprise which ended 1m the downfall 
of the splendid dynasty of the Incas. . 
Thus it 1s, that the seed sown under a good system continues to yield 
fruit na bad one, The season of the most brillant results, however, is 
not always that of the greatest nat:onal prosperity. The splendours of 
foreign conquest in the boasted reign of Charles the Fifth were dearly 
urchased by the decline of mdustry at home, and the loss of hberty. 
The patriot will see little to cheer in this ‘‘ golden age” of the 
national history, whose outward show of glory will seem to his penetrating 
eye only the hectic brilliancy of decay. He will turn to an earlier 
period, when the nation, emerging from the sloth and licence of a 
barbarous age, seemed to renew its ancient energies, and to prepare like 
a giant to run its course ; and glancing over the long interval since 
elapsed, during the first half of which the nation wasted itself on schemes 
of mad ambition, and in the latter has sunk into a state of paralytic 
torpor, he wall fix his eye on the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, as the 
most glorious epoch in the annals of his country. 
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